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INTENDED TO SHEW 


That we have not as yet approached near the Summit 
of Improvement, but that it will afford Employment 
to many Generations before they puſh to their utmoſt 
Extent the natural Advantages of GREAT BRITAIN. 
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POLITICAL SURVEY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


CH ATFT-TFT--E-K.. UW 


The Nature, Progreſs, and Improvement of the Norman 
Conſtitution, 


H E reaſons that induced the continuance of this inquiry. The 
objetls thereof, and the manner of treating it in this chapter 
briefly ſlated. WILLI AM the Conquerour transferred in a 
great meaſure both power and property in this country 10 the 
| Normans. Other innovations made by this monarch. T he 
wretched ſtate to which the natives, and more eſpecially the 
middling and meaner ſort were reduced by theſe meaſures. 
W1rL11am ſurnamed Rurus governed with leſs policy and 
equal ſeverity. HENRY the Firſt made a ſhow of mildneſs, 
and an intention of redreſſing grievances. The ſeeming be- 
Vol. IV. B nignity 
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nignity and moderation of his laws, Theſe, though never for- 
maily abrogated, were hardly if at all obſerved. The turbu- 
lent and diſtracted 1dminiſiration of STEPHEN. Inſurreflions 
and foreign wars brought heavy and repeated diflreſſes on the 
people. Theſe miſeries, notwithſtanding ſome fair promiſes, 
inſtead of diminiſhing are increaſed. The face of the country 

changed, and its value impaired. Facts that evince the realit 
of theſe aſſertions. T he Normans labour to efface all memory 
of ihe Saxon policy. The ſecond period, beginning with the 
reign of HENRY PLATAGENET. His laudable endeavours 
to ſet bounds to the exorbitant power of the clergy. Many wiſe 
and goad laws and regulations made by this monarch. Succeed- 
ed by his ſon R1iCHARD the Firſt, His expedition to the 
Holy Land, and the conſequences thereof in reſpect to this coun- 
try. King JouN by his ill conduct plunged the nation into a 
civil war. He is compelled by his barons to grant MAGNA 
CHART A, or the great charter of liberties. The remainder of 
his diſturbed and unſettled reign, HENRy the Third ſucceed- 
ed his father in his nanage. The miſeries and confuſions of his 
long reign, which were however compoſed before his deceaſe. 
T he condition of the commons ſtill very low and indifferent du- 
ring this periad. Yet ſome ſparks of induſiry and commerce 
began therein to appear, but were unſettled and confined while 
cultivation in general remained in a very low ſlate. EDWARD 
the Firſt ſucceeded his father with the univerſal applauſe of 
his ſubjefls. His entire conqueſt of Wales and frequent diſ- 

putes with France. He claimed the ſuperiority over Scotland, 
reduced it thrice, and died in his four tſ.· expedition againſt that 
country. As a ſtateſman he ated with very great ſagacity and 
penetration. Showed wonderful abilities in managing the tem- 
pers ef all ranks of his ſuljecis. Provided remedies for the in- 
ernal di ſarders of the nation. His fingular attention to the 
proper adminiſtration of juſtice. Confirmed the great charter, 
and the charter of the foreſils with very ſalutary additions 
and improvements, Succeeded by LD WARD the Second, who 
profſecutes the war againſt the Scots without ſucceſs. T he re- 
nainder of his unfortunate reign to his depyſitim, KDWARD 
the T hird with different fortune renews the war againſt the 
Seats, His claim to their crown, and repedted ſucceſſes againſt 
the French. T he principal events of his long reign. The con- 
dition and circumſtances of the people during this third period 
conſidered. T he progreſs of induſtry and the cauſes of the want 
of cultivation. A curſory review of the four ſucceeding reigns. 
Je like in reſpef to thoſe of EDWARD the Fourth and 
RICHARD the third. A ſuccinft account of the devaſtation 
and de population of this country. The ſlate of trade and agri- 
culture at the concluſion of the fourth period. T he * of 
LNRY 
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HENRY the Seventh, and a brief detail of his reign. The 
good conſequences attending the wiſe meaſures and ſettled ſyſtem 
of policy which he introduced and maintained. Gradual recovery 
and improvements of every kind from his time, Remarks and re- 
fleflions on the contents of this chapter. 


T ſeemed neceſſary to go through the Britiſh and the Sax- 
on hiſtories more diſtinctly and at large, as they had not 
been very fully conſidered before in that point of view in 
which we have endeavoured to place them. But from the 

entry of the Normans our public tranſactions have been, eſpe- 
cially of late, more amply related and more critically examin- 
ed, as being ſuppoſed from their being nearer in point of time 
to have a ſtrunger operation upon, and a cloſer connexion with, 
the immediate cauſes of ſubſequent events. For theſe reaſons, 
and becauſe our antiquarians, lawyers, and political writers, as 
well as our hiſtorians, have diſcuſſed many of theſe matters ve- 
ry fully, we are by no means tied to ſo regular and circumſtan- 
tial a detail in this as in the former chapters (a). Beſides we have 
already in many places, and in the laſt book more eſpecially, 
been obliged to enter in ſome reſpects on this ſubject, which par- 
ticulars we ſhall be careful not to repeat. 

er to preſerve the neceſſary connexion, and to give a great- 
er perſpicuity to various aſſertions already incidentally delivered, 
we ſhall, as ſuccinctly as may be, proſecute the ſame method, 
{o as to mark the moſt ſignal changes in the conſtitution, and en- 
deavour to trace their effects on the ſtate of the people, and the 
condition cf the country. Circumſtances not always attended 
to in general hiſtories, but which are the proper ſubjects of 
the political ſtate of Britain, In order to execute this arduous 
taſk intelligibly, it will be requiſite to range theſe facts and ob- 


(a) It is a point perfectly well known to all who have attentively conſidered 
our public concerns, that they have been much aſſiſted by the ſedulous and in- 
defatigable reſearches of our ableſt antiquaries, For this the names of Leland, 
Talbot, Camden, Sir Henry and Sir John Spelman, Somner, Lambard, and Bur- 
ton will be ever held in grateful remembrance. Much hath been likewiſe done 
by ſome eminent ſages in the law, particularly Glanvilie, BraQton, Forteſcue, 
Sir William Fleetwood, Selden, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Mathew Hale, and ma- 
ny others, Our clergy have likewiſe contributed their labours in a manner that 
will ever do them the greateſt honour, ſuch as the archbiſhops Parker and Uſher, 
biſhops Pell, Stillingfleet, and Gibſon, Dr. Gale, Batteley, Stukely, and very 
many ethers. Some of our great hiſtorians have thrown light upon them in ma- 
ny reſpects, ſuch as the viſcount St. Albans, Lord Herbert, biſhops Godwin, 
' Kennet, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Saville, Sir Roger Twyſden, &c. To 

theſe we may add our learned philoſophical poet Michael Drayton. It would 
have been unpardonable not to have paid this tribute of reſpe& to thoſe great 


names, ſince from them it any merit ſhall be allowed to this work it was de- 
rived, | | 
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lervations in diſtin& periods, by which they will be more natu- 
rally digeſted, and their correſpondence better diſcerned (5). 

We have at the cloſe of the laſt chapter remarked, that the 
Normans, when they became maſters here, gave a great ſhock 
to the Saxon ſyſtem, whereby many alterations were wrought, 
and it will be the buſineſs of our firſt ſection ſo to explain that 
matter as to make this aſſertion good. WILLIAM the FirsT, 
or as we are accuſtomed to call him, WILLIAM the Cox- 
QUVEROUR, was a very penetrating, reſolute, and auſtere prince, 
much attached to his own ſubjects, and ſtrongly addicted to their 
cuſtoms. He provided molt nobly for thoſe who came over 
with him, by making large grants to them of lands taken from 
the natives under feudal tenures, according to the manner of 
their own country, by which a numerous, potent, and perma- 
nent military force became eſtabliſhed, not only without any 
expenſe, but incidentally with very conſiderable profit to the 
crown (c). The more effectually to ſecure the ctergy in his in- 
tereſt, he indulged them in a kind of independency on the civil 
power, by permitting the prelates to withdraw from the county 
courts in which hitherto they had preſided with the earls, and 
at the ſame time ſuffered them to connect themſelves cloſely 
with the Papal See, by the authority of which hi; title was 
ſupported, and to finiſh the whole filled every Engliſh biſhopric 
as it became vacant, either with his own countrymen or fo- 
reign prelates (d) By taking theſe ſteps he had in a very 
ſhort 


(%) The candid reader will, it is hoped, not conſider the want of dates, 
or of a multitude of material fads, as omiſſions or defects in this chapter, ſince 
our intention therein is by no means to compoſe but to apply hiſtory. A regular 
deduction was neceſſary to render this intelligible and perſpicuous; but the 
whole is directed to a ſingle point, that of ſhowing how the circumſtances of the 
people have beeen altered by the changes in our government, keeping alſo al- 
ways this poſition in view, that the beſt conſtitution is that which hath the ſub- 
jects happineſs for its object, and that this is beſt adminiſtered when the greateſt 
number of people of all ranks are made happy.—(c) At the very beginning of 
his reien he made Fitz Oſborn earl of Arundel and Hereford, and gave him vaſt 
poſſeſſions. In like manner Alan Earl of Bretagne he made Ear] of Richmond, 
heſtowing on him four hundred forty-two manors. To Robert Earl of Morton 
in Normandy he gave the county of Cornwall here with ſeven hundred ninet y- 
three manors, and was equally liberal to many others. The truth is he came in, 
and was to be kept in by their aſſiſtance, which was the reaſon that he parcelled 
out moſt of the lands of the kingdom to his own countrymen, and to the French. 
Flemings, Anjouvins, Bretons, Poitouvins. All theſe held by the Norman te- 
nures, which were attended with doing homage at their eatrance, paying reliefs 
when they came in by ſucceflion, becoming wards while under age; and if the 
fief deſcended to a female, he gave her in marriage. Beſides which they were 
ſubje& to eſcuage, aids, & c. aad yet with all theſe burdens, theſe, and 
theſe tenures only were reputed free, becauſe thoſe who held them were tied 
only to military ſervices.— (d) He was always jealous of the Saxvons, and on his 
firſt return to Normandy carried ſeveral of the principal nobility with him as 
hoſtages. His ſeverities provoked many to rebel, and this afforded a freſh op- 
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ſhort ſpace of time the ſpiritual as well as the temporal proprie- 
tors of lands entirely at his devotion, 

INSTEAD of the ſimple and plain mode of the Saxons in 
diſtributing juſtice, he introduced appeals to the King's court, 
where, as they were to be determined by a Norman magiſ- 
trate ſtyled juſticiar or chief juſtice, the laws and the plead- 
ings were neceſſarily in French, and this brought in all that 
refinement and chicane for which the Normans were ever fa- 
mous, He alſo directed the judicial deciſion by combat, in 
addition to the modes of ordeal and juries, which had been 


till then in uſe(e). Foreſts, and the languinary laws re- 


ſpecting them came in with him alſo, and were intolerably 
grievous. Thus the ſword, the land, and the law were trans- 
ferred excluſively into the hands of thoie ſtrangers, by whole 
aſſiſtance he acquired his pewer 3 and labour and ſubmiſſion 
only were the lot of the Engliſh (7). As thefe hardſhips 
muſt neceflarily exaſperate any people, ſo to prevent their 
mecting and caballing in cities and great towns, they were 
portunity of giving away their lande, Stigand archhiſhop of Canterbury he 


cauſed to he deprived to make way for Lanſranc a Norman. Alfred biſhop of 
York, who ſet the crown upon his he, died in diigrace for reproaching him 


with the breach of his promiſes, and Thomas a monk of Bayonne {ſucceeded him. 


This was the uniform tenour of his policy, ſo that as his ſecretary Inguiphus 
tells us, by the end of his reign there was hardly any Engliſhman an carl, baron, 
biſhop, or in ſhort truſted with.any office of dignity or power throughout the 
realm.—(e) The duel, conſidered as a judicial decifion, is {aid to have taken its 
riſe among the Burgundi; but is was practifed allo by the Lombarde, and 
amonegſt the northern nations. Some incline to think it was in ule among the 
Saxons, but Lambard and Selden ate clearly of another opinion, and that it was 
introduced by the Normans. In the reign of William Rufus, William de Owe 
was accuſed of treaſon, and being overcome in combat, he, according to the 


_ Conquerour's law, was deprived of his eye-ſight and of his teſticles. Malmetb, 


de reb. geſt. R. Angl. lib. iv. Flor. Wigornienſis, p. 647. The referring both 
civil and criminal caſes to the trial by combat continued long to be Jaw. Yet 
the caſes wherein it was practiſed are but rare in our books, though there arc 
inflances cnough to ſhow, that it was as uncertain and barbarous as It was inhu- 
man and irreligious. The learned Selden hath an expreſs treatiſe on this iub= 
ject at the beginning of the fifth volume of his works.—( f ) We might well 
infer from the Conquerour's generoſity to the Normans, that the Engliſh and 
more eſpecially the common people, funk into a miterable and diſtreſſed conditi- 
on. But we likewiſe know this from the belt authority. Such as had been in 
airs under Harold, or at any time afterwards, let their condition be what it 
would, loft thereby all claim and title to their eſtates, and they were thought 
to be mercifully dealt with if they eſcaped with their lives. Thoſe who had 
been neuter were employed in the drudgery of farming, or cultivating their own 
ellates for the benctit and at the will of their lords. In this ſituation they 
ſound themlielves jo mach oppreſſed, as to repreſent that if they were not re- 
lieved, they muſt, as others had done, leave their country and go and ſeek ſub- 
filtence elſewhere. Upon this it was declared, that whatever conditions they 
conid by their ſubmiffion and ſervices obtain from their lords, they ſhould lafely 
and tecurely enjoy. Dialog. de Scaccario, cap. 10. We call this the beſt au- 
thotity, whether written by Gervaſe of Tilbury, as is commonly faid, or 
Richard Fitz Nes! biſhop of London, who was treaſurer in the reign of Henry 


the Second. 
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obliged on the ringing the curfeu, that is couvre feu, bell at 
eight in the evening, to put out their lights and rake out their 
fires. A plan of ſubjection this of which it is very difficult 
to ſav, whether it was more ſubtile in its contrivance, or 
oppreſſive in its operations. 

WILLIAM the Sy.c ON p, uſually ſtyled WILLIAM Rurvus, 
was of a violent, cru-l, and rapacious diſpoſition. He came 
to the crown under colour of his father's will, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance and influence of Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had been his tutor, As his title was none of the cleareſt, and 
as he was rather feared than beloved by moſt of the great men, 
he was obliged to have recourſe to fair promifes, which had a 
great effect in raiſing the hopes and reviving the ſpirits of an 
oppreſſed people. "Theſe he ſometimes renewed when dange- 
rouſly ill, or in deep diſtreſs, but never performed ; on the con- 
trary, in reſpect to the foreſts, he acted with even more rigour 
than his father (g). He impoſed heavy taxes, levied them 
with great ſeverity, and under colour of neceſſity prevailed on 
a great council to extend theſe impoſitions to the lands of the 
clergy, from whom, as well as from the laity upon other occa- 
ſions, he exaQed immenſe ſurifs by downright violence. 

HENRY the FIRST, ſurnamed BEAUCLERC, had no bet- 
ter title to the crown than his predeceſſor, however, being 
upon the ſpot, being born here after his father's acceſſion, 
ſhowing much ſeeming attention to the Engliſh, being ſupport- 
ed by ſome of the Norman barons, and ſtanding well with 
the clergy, Maurice biſhop of London ventured to crown him 
on the Sunday following the Thurſday on which his brother 
was ſhot in New Foreſt, His ſituation made it requiſite to 
make a ſhow cf a better temper than he really poſſeſſed, and 

therefore he not only promiſed great things at his coronation, 
but was alſo induced to publiſh with much ſolemnity a charter 


{z) Foreſts, though common in other and eſpecially in northern countries, 
were here the work: art and power, For the making New Foreſt in Hamp- 
ſhire, which war the firſt, many villages, and not 4 few churches were deſtroy- 
ed, The king only could make them, and this was done with many ceremo- 
nies, in virtue of 2 commiſſion. ; the lands thus converted, were, though not en- 
cloſed, ex &ly limited and the bounds proclaimed, and this was ſtyled afforeſ- 
ting; ard numerous officers were appointed for their preſervation All the 
game in the kingdom belonged to the prince, add none had the liberty of kill- 
ing even on his own lands, to whom he did not grant chace and free warren. 
The puniſhments in icted on oftenders were terrible; fer killing a deer or a boar 
a man had his eyes put out, or loſt his privities. The Saxon Chronicle ſays of 
William the conquerour, that he was rather a parent to the wild beaſt. than 
a father to his people. Yet his ſon, contrary to all his promiſes, was racie 
ſevere in this reſpec than he, putting fifty of the better ſort of Engliſh at 
one time, on ſuſpicion of killing deer, to the ordeal of fire, that is the 
hendline red-bot irons, from which when they had eſcaped, the king was 
not- ati ficd. In prociis of tine foreſts became ſixty-eight in number. 


of 
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of liberties, and ſome ſay with the advice of a great council a 
body of ſtatutes, in hopes of conciliating the affections of all 
his ſubjeQs, upon which he could not help ſeeing that his fove- 
reignty muſt depend (/). 

THIS is by far the moſt complete code of laws hitherto 
given by any of our Norman kings, milder in many reſpects 
than thoſe of his father ; the military tenures in favour of the 
Normans were in many inflances ſoftened, and the ſervices ren- 
dered more certain. Some regulations there are in reference 
to ſucceſſions. Theſt during his reign was for the ſirſt time 
made capital, and he likewiſe fixed the puniſhments that were 
to be inflicted for cther crimes. The civil and ecclchaſtical 
courts were alſo by him rejoined, which however did not con- 
tinue long. He left the election of biſhops free, and in other 
matters ſhowed plainly, that the whole was contrived to give 
as far as poſſible univerſal ſatisfaction, which very probably 
would have fcllowed, if theſe laws had been ſteadily adher 
ed to. 

Bur Henry was in ſact, though more ſpecious in his bcha- 
viour, yet as arbitrary and ambitious in his nature as his bro- 
ther; and therefore {o ſoon as the ſtate of things permitted, 
though he never pretenced to abrogate his laws he ſhowed not 
the leaſt regard to them, but atied as if they had never 
been made, one inſtance only excepted, which was taking a- 
way that odious and moſt glaring badge of fla very the CUR- 
FEU (7). | 

HrN RI 


(% The inhabitants of the northern parts of England, either from the natural 
fierceneſs of their temper, or being ſtirred up by their nobility, made ſeveral 
vigorous attempts to ſhake off the Norman yoke. In order to this Edgar Athei- 
ing procured them the aſſiſtance of the Scots, and a fleet of three hundred fail 
of Daniſh ſhips came with the like view into the Humber. The conquerour judg- 
ing the moſt violent remedies requiſite to defeat theſe repeated revolts deſtroy- 
ed all the country between the Humber and the trees, waſted all the ſea coaſl, 
drove away the cattle, burned all inſtruments of huſbandry, and lo eftectually 
de populated this great region, that for the ſpace of nine years it lay totally wiid 
and without culture, multitudes of people periſhing through want, and the 
wretched remains of the inhabitants were obliged to ſubſiſt on dogs, cats, and 
ether vermin,—( i) Hereward a noble Saxon took ſhelter with his follower: tr 
ihe iſle of Ely, and ſoon after a Daniſh fleet landed 2 number of forces to ſur 
port them. Theſe men plundered molt of the monaiteries in the low and ten 
country of immenſe riches, and the conquerour is ſaid to have diſpoſed then ts 
retire, by giving them large ſums of Erzliſh money. Githa, the mothe: of 
Harold, excited the people of Exeter to ſhut their gates againſt the Norm ti, 
v-hnich brought an army into Devonſkire, by which that rich country was ka at- 
ied and deſtroyed. The like fate befel Cornwall and Somerſetinire, and at le. 
the feyereſt puniſhments being found ineffectual to prevent the billing of Ner- 
mans, when it could be done ſecretly or by furpriſe, a law was made to pui ih 
the hundred wherein ſuch a murder was committed by an heavy fine fiom thirty 
to forty pounds, which was attended with ſucceſs. As to the Uometiday bock tt 
Was made about the twentieth year ING conquerour's reign, and chtaimed that 
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368 THE Political SURVEY 


HERR dieing in Normandy, his nephew STEPHEN earl of 
Blois, making all poſſible haſte hither, ſtepped into the vacant 


throne by the aſſiſtance of William archbithop cf Canterbury, 


his own brother Henry de Blois biſhop of Wincheſter, and the 


chancellour Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, though they had all of 


them ſolemnly {worn to maintain the ſucceſſion of the empreſs 
Maud, the only child of king Henry. At his coropation, Ste- 
phen promiſed upon o2th to maintain the liberties of the church, 
to mnitigate the ſeverities of the Foreſt Jaws, and abſolutely to 
aboliſt. Dane-gelt, which had been levied annually as the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown ; with not one of which promiſes he 
complicd (&). 

YET he granted charters from time to time full of very gra- 
cious conceſhons, which had very little if any effect, as indeed 
his power was never great, or his government well eftabliſhgd. 
He held likewiſe many general councils, chiefly in reſpe& to 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. At this time the clergy began to introduce 
the civil and canon law into their courts, though the king op- 

oſed it, and at this time hkewiſe we firſt hear of appeals to 
the court of Rome. The confuſion ariſing from a long civil 
war had the moſt pernicious effects, and of theſe one of the 


worſt was, that ſo long as this unſtable reign laſted there could 
be no hope of a reformation (/). 


Tur people of England under theſe Norman kings, during 
upwerds of fourſcore years, were brought into a ſtate much 


name, as the author of the Dialogue of the-Exchequer ſays, from its deciſive 
authority in all caſes. If we credit the Saxon Chronicle, the annals of Waverly, 
and other authors of that age, we muſt believe that not cnly the land was ſur - 
veyed and regiſtered, but the ſubſtance alſo, and even the cattle that every man 
poſſeſſed. See upon this head the concluſion of the firft volume of Dr. Gale's 
Collection of Engliſh hiſtorians.— (4 William Ruſus was equally prodigal and 
rapacious. His wars on the continent required continua! ſupplies, fornetimes 
obtained by heavy taxes, ſometimes extorted by violegce. By theſe grievous 
impoſitions the nation was doubly impoveriſhed : Firſt by depriving the mduſtri- 
pus of the fruits of their labour, and next by carrying all this wealth out of the 
kingdom to be ſpent amongſt foreigners. The truth of theſe obſervations may 
be verified from a ſingle fact. This king, though according to his father's c- 
ample he levied taxes cqually on the lands of the clergy and laity, by which his 
revenues ſhould have much ſurpaſſed thoſe of the Saxon monarchs, found it ſo 
difficult to raiſe the ſum of ten thouſand marks, for which his brother Robert 
mo1 tgaged, and in effect ſold to him the dutchy of Normandy, that he deſpoiled 
the churches of their plate, and reduced multitudes of the middle tort of people 
to downright beggary. (J) In the time of Henry, not only his foreign wars 
but his alliances and negotiations on the continent, of which he had many, were 
very expenſive. The wars with Scotland hindered the northern parts of the 
kingdom from recovering, as their ruined condition had prevented their being 
inſerted in the conquerour's ſurvey. It is true, that in the latter part of his 
reign the regulations which have been before- mentioned gave ſome eaſe to the 
people. But in the days of bis fucceſſour, Stephen, when this country was {pt 
into more than a thouſand principalities under ſo many petty tvrants, the diſtre!« 
brought on the people was excefiive, as authentically appears in the articles ot 
2ccor.,moGaticn betwecn him and his cor petitor Henry. 


caſier 
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caſicr to be conceived than to be deſcribed. It 1s true, as we 
obſerved at the cloſe oi the laſt chapter, that they made no ſtand 
after the unhappy battle of Haſtings, yet were they ſo impati- 
ent under the immediate conſequences of ſo great and univerſal 
a change, as to break out into many and ſharp inſurrections, 
wich ineff<eCtual riſings proved equally fatal to the nobles who 
excited, and to the unhappy commons whe wer? by them tedu- 
ced into theſe unavailing revolts. In the norti.era parts of the 
kingdom the Danes and the Scots interpoted in thele quarrels, 
which occaſioned infinite bloodſhed and defolation (. In the 
ile of Ely, and through the Fens, the like events brought on 
the ſame miſeries, and in other places; indeed where-ever 
woods, mountains, and marſhes attorded them thelter, many of 
the deſperate Saxons endeavoured, as opportunities offered, to 
leſſen the number of their oppictiors, which ſerved onl 
to increaſe the ſcverities of the laws, and at length brought 
on that indelible record of their ſubjeton the Doomiday 
book (n). 


Ix the ſucceeding reizn of Ruſus, though ſometimes carcfJed 


in words, their condition was not at all better, for here at home 


numbers fell in the field againſt the Norman lords who ſouglit 
to raiſe duke Robert to the throne; and they luffered no less 
when theſe hoſtile diſputes were transferred into Normandv. 


(m) Theclaim of P.chert duke of Normandy found favourin the eyes of many of 
ti» counuymen Who had great ettatesin England, and topleale them the King made 
ſomne conceflions, fuck as that relle ſs which ſeem tobe the fame, or ncaily the lame 
with Heriots, ſhould be reaſonable and certain, that relations ſhould have the 
wardſhips of minors, that marriages ſhould be left free, and that perſonal eſtates 
might be left by will. His charter is inſerted in the Textus Roffenſis, there 
are two in the red book of the Exchequer, and it was Iikewife ſent into every 
county. It ſtands as a pieface allo to his laws, in which there are many £qui- 
table regulations in favour of the common people. The whole is in a great 
meaſure a compilation from the Saxon laws, though intermized with tome 
Norman cuſtoms, which, according to the mode of his anceſtors, he llyled the 
laws of Edward the contfeſſor, and the better to colour this, an opinion was 
vented, that the Norman laws were framed by St. Edward, and given by him 
to William when duke of Normandy, who cauſed them to be objerved in thas 
country before he came to the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of England.--( : ) 
We have not only the authority of contemporary writers to prove that the iy 
ſhowed little regard cither to his charter or las-: but we have alfo the fonts! 
cl of all proofs, fats, fince theſe grievances ſtill contiuucd during bis reivn, 
and thoſe of his ſucceſſour:, which he promited to 1ediels, His interit dictated 
thoſe promiſes, and it leems he thought it hie intereſt afterwards to bee 
through them. In ſome caſes he ſhowed another fpirit. He granted many fine 
munities by charter to the city of London, as allo the farm of the county 4 
Midgtclex for three hundred pounds per annum. The produce of the menen 
in the hands of the craven was oſten levied in ſo opprefiive 2 manner as to en 
the farmers, He applied a remedy to this by converting theſe tente into n cop - 
tain ſum of money. He likewiſe gave a check to the crjevance of pureevan 
which however revived again in the reigns of his fuccetſonrs. The corey 
removed could not eaſil“ be again impoſed; and though it is certain he bad an 
great love for his Fnelith ſubjects, yet in 2 point »f his natue he was tow noige 
dent to excite their averſion, ; 
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When theſe were compromiſed by money, it came out of 
their purſes, ſo that thoſe who eſcaped the ſword were im- 
poveriſhed to the laſt degree (ov). In the time of Henry, his 
wars with the Normans, the French and the Scots, exhauſted 
their blood and treaſure, The ſame may be ſaid in regard 
to the civil wars in the time of king Stephen, in a word 
they were continually diminiſhed and diſtreſſed by all, without 
deriving the ſmalleſt benefit from the termination of any of theſe 


quarrels (/). 

IT may be juſtly inferred from this true picture of the ſtate 
of the nation, that the appearance of this country muſt be much 
altered, and the value of it exceedingly leſſened by ſuch a ſeries 
of ſiniſter events. The introduction of new and harſh tenures, 
frequent forfeitures, and continual ſhifting of property could not 
but be attended with the moſt diſmal effects. Theſe were 
rendered manifeſt by inconteſtable inſtances. Several parts of 
the kingdom were at different times, and on different occaſi— 
ons, haralled, diſtreſſed, and laid totally. waſte, Several great 
cities and large towns were ruined cr reduced to aſhes, and 
the lands round them depopulated; a thing ſometimes purpoſe- 
I; practiſed for the ſake of converting wide traQts into chaces 


and fereſts (9). 
THESE 


(») At the ſame time he ſeized the crown he ſeized the treaſures alfa 
of the deceaſed king, and by the dittribution of theſe, and his fair pro- 
riſes, procured for ſome time a quiet ſubmiſſion, more eſpecially after he 
had ratified king Henry's charter, and bound himſelf to fulfil its contents. 
It was within this period that he violated the conditions ſtipulated at his 
coronation, When theretore his troubles began by the revolt of his nobles, 
they juliified their own conduct, by alleging that they had ſworn to him as 
king to long as he kept his faith, and that he by breaking his engagements had 
treed them from the obligation of their own oaths. —( ) The great lords hav- 
ing by theig own power ſeated Stephen upon the throne, drew from him ſuch 
conceflions as enabled them to become little leſs than kings. For they fortified 
their caſlles, laid the country near them under contributions, coined money, 
ard acted in ail other reſpeqs with the utmoſt contempt for law and juſtice. 
The king uawittingly increaſed theſe miichiefs, by creating many new ear], 
who very ſoon ated like the reſt. The churchmen too, in thele times of pub- 
lic confuſion, aſſaumed unwarrantable powers, and the king's brother Henry. 
biſhop of Wincheſter, preſiding as the Pope's legate in = ſynod held anno 
domi 1139, iummoned that monarch before him, who condeſcended to ſend 
Aubrey de Vere to plead his cauſe... In this dreadful ſtate of things all ranks 9 
people were brought into the moit perilous ſituation, the greateſt living in con- 
tinuat danger, and the poor expoſed to the utmoſt miſery. Such were the ei- 
fech of ariſtocracy, which was then the government, if indeed there was anv 
government, ap very natural effects they were, if we confider the nature of 
men when free from the reſtraint of laws.— (9) The cruel puniſhments inf;C - 
ed by thefe princes muſt have filled the Engliſh with horrour, who under the 
Saxon government atoned tor their offence: by the loſs of money, or at moſt 4: 
freedom, not of blood, Earl Waltheof beheaded at Winchelter A. D. 1076, 
woo the 6.1 perſon who ſuffered for treaſon. But for much leſs offences the No:- 
man pinithed men by diſmembering, putting out their eyes, or Gepriving them 
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TRESsEH calamities, deſtructive of all principles of induſtry 
and public ſpirit, were attended, as might reaſonably be ex- 

ected, with frequent famines, and theſe, as is commonly the 
caſe, followed by dangerous epidemic diſcaſes, produced the 
flight of many, and the loſs in different ways of ſuch multitudes, 
as made it neceſſary to bring over numbers of foreigners to ſup- 
ply their places, and more eſpecially to ſecure the trontiers a- 
gainſt the inroads of the Scots and Welch, who, from a variety 
of metives, were by no means diſpoſed to live upon good terms 
with theſe intruders (7). 

Tux contemplation of theſe melancholy circumſtances parti- 
cularly affected thoſe who remembered the Saxon govern- 
ment, of which there muſt have continued many, in convents 
more eſpecially, through the greateſt part of this period. Iheſe 
facts were recorded at the time they happened, by living wit- 
neſſes, though not ſo fully by ſome as by others, and as facts 
were tranſmitted by them to poſterity. The apprehenſion of 
this, amonzſt other cauſes, induced theſe princes to labour 
by every poſſible method to bury all the monuments of Saxon 
polity in oblivion, and by obliging all children to be taught 
French in ſchools, they maniteſted a deſire to cbliterate the 
very language, in which, however they might flatter themſelves 
from their ſucceſs at the beginning, they were very far from 
ſucceeding (g). 

WE 


of their teſticles. The Saxon Chronicle under the year 1124, tells us with hor- 
rour of foity-four perſons hanged at one time at Huncot in Lieceſterſhire, add- 
ing that the nobility (Normans) acted c:uelly by the poor people, deſpoiling 
them of what they had for taxes, and when fo ſtripped leaving them to ſtarve. 
In A. D. 1125, by command of king Henry, almoſt all the mint maſters in 
England loſt their right hands and their teſticles, The ſame monarch made the 
fiſt park at Woodſtock, ſeven miles in extent, and walled round, for which 
many villages were deſtroyed, and in his and in ſuccceding reigns many of 
the great nobility followed this example. J. Roſh Hiſt. Reg. Ang]. fol. 122 b. 
-) The Saxon Chronicle mentions no leſs than five general {amines in the 
ſpace of fity-five years, moſt of which were ſucceeded by grievous mortalities 
of men and beaſts. A fignal inſtance is recorded in the annals of Margan A. D. 
i094. It is therefore no wonder that numbers fled from ſuch a ſcene of blood- 
ſhed, horrour, and devaſtation, ſome to Norway, ſome to Denmark, ſome to 
Ireland, but the greateſt part, and thoſe of the higheſt quality, to Scotland, 
by which, ſays an old author, and the fact is very true, that country was be- 
N N that is his expreſſion, with che blood of the primitive nobility of Eno - 
and. To re-people places thus deſerted, recruits were drawn from diffarent 
parte of the continent, and William Rufus ſettled numbers of Flemings in the 
deſolate parts of the north, eſpecially about Carliſle. Many of theic were again 
transferred by Henry the firſt to the borders of Wales, in the neighbourkond of 
Roſ and Denbigh, the Welch inhabitants, as ſome ſay, being tranſported in 
their ſtead to the north. Certain it is that theſe Flemings introduced new ma- 
nufactures of wool in both places.—(s) The humour of ſending children over to 
monaſteries in France for education is of a very ancient date. But in the time 
of Edward the confeſſor it became exceedingly commen, as he laboured in all 


things 
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Wr come now to the ſecond period, beginning with the 
. reign of HENRY the SECOND, the ſon of the empreſs Maud, 
I! | and the firſt of the houſe of PLANTAGENET, He was a 
" prince who came to the throne with very great advantages, and 
| from whoſe conduct his people had very high expectations. He 
availed himſelf of the former in fulfilling the latter. At his 
coronation he promiſed, as was uſual with his predeceſſors, 
that he would do many good thinks for his ſubjeQs, and, which 
was not very common with them, he in a great meaſure kept 
his word. He revived and confirmed his grandfather's charter 
of liberties by one of his own. He diſmiſſed the foreign mer- 
cenaries brought over by king Stephen, he retumed many of 
that king's grants, by which he had impoveriſhed the crown. 
He Geprived the new earis he had created, and cauſed a multi- 
tude of the new erected, ſtyled in thoſe days adulterine, caſtles 
to be demoliſhed (f). 
'THE peace of the kingdom thus reſtored and ſecured, he 
held it expedient to ſettle the bounds between the civil and ec- 
clcfiaſtical powers in order / to reprets the encroachments the 
clergy had made in the late unſettled times. This he with 
great prudence and firmyels performed by the CoNnSTITU- 
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15 things to recommend the Norman manners and Jangvage, Immediately after 
6 | the conqueſt the Sazon writing was ditcountenanced tor the French, under pre- 
[ 4 tence that it was faier and moe legible, There ſeems therefore to have been 


no great occaſion for force, and yet ve are aſſured that children were enjoined 
to be taught nothing but French in ſchools, and having acquired this they were 
taught Latin, Rob. Hoc, Lect. 2. ſuper ſapient. This and other practices 
of a like nature filled the breaſts of the Saxons with the molt diſmal apprehen- 
fions, as we are informed by Ingulphus, who was himſelf ſecretary to William 
duke of Normandy before he came hither. Hiſt. p. 62, 71, 85, 98. This put 
him, and no doubt others, upon tranſlating their old Saxon charters into Latin, 
in which, that they might be better underſtood by the Normans, they made ule 
of their law terms, from which they have been ſometimes very falſely ſurpolted 
to be forged. But to preſerve the knowledge of the Saxon we know tat in 
N the abbics of Crowland and Taviſtock there were lectures inſtituted. When 
| therefore we ſay in the text, that theſe princes did not ſucceed in extinguiſhing 
the langvege, we only mean, that they were not able to render French the pc- 
pular tongue; but that the people continued to ule that ſort of diale & which 
iucceeded the pure Saxon, and from their uſage of it is ſtyled Engliſh.—(t) King 
Stephen died at Canterbury on the 25th of October 1154. Henry, who was then 
mNormandy, made all the haſte he could into England by advicecithe empreſs his 
mother; but being detained by contrary winds did not arrive till the ſeventh of 
Wh September, and ten days after was crowned at Weſtminſter by Theobald arch- 
il 


— --— 
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biſhop of Canterbury. It was thought extraordinary in thoſe days, that no 
45. troubles aroſe even in this ſhort time; for according to the notion that then pie- 
Py vailed, a monarch was ſcarce eſteemed ſuch till after his coronation, He was 
in reſpect to bis foreign dominions more powerful than any of his predeceſſors, 
for he inherited Anjou from his father, Normandy by the refignaticn of his 
m-ther, Poitou and other countries in right of his queen Eleanor. Yet theſe 
dominions were fo far from being advantageons, that they were a burden upon 
Fygland, the greater part of the taxes raiſed in his reign being on their account, 
aud of courſe the produce of them ſpent out of that countiy in Which they 
were 1aiſcd. 
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tos made in the great council held at CLARENDORN, to 
wich the clergy were not only obliged to ſubmit, but to the 
obſervance of which they were ſwora, They were not long 
after abſolved from their oaths by the pope, on which very high 
diſputes aroſe, and though in this quarrel archbiſhop Becket, 
the firſt Engliſhman advanced to the ſee of Canterbury fince the 
conqueſt, loſt his life, for which the king {uttered a moſt hu- 
miliating puniſhment z; yet thoſe conſtitutions ſtill remained 
law (u). 

WHEN his foreign wars allowed him any reipite, he endea- 
voured by prudent and beneficial regulations to give eaſe and ſe- 
curity to his ſubjecs. He eſtabliſhed in civil cates another me- 
thod of trial than that by combat (20. He inſtituted juſtices in 
ey re, that is, itinerant judges who paſſed through the ſcveral coun- 
ties to hear and determine cauſes according to the cuſtoms and 
laws of tlie realm, and they were ſworn to do right in their pro- 
ceedings, This was recurring to the old Saxon principle of car- 
rying juſtice home to the people's doors. Ihe ſtate of the 
Engliſh juriſprudence in his reign is more clearly and fully re- 
preſented than in former times, ſo as to afford much light into 
principles of our legal proceedings, even at thus day (x). In his 
time the mode of commuting perſonal lervice by a pecumary 

| equivalent 


(4) Henry aſſigned various reaſons for enacting theſe laws, the ſcope of which 
was to ſubje& the clergy in civil and criminal caſ-s, where they had ditputes 
with the laity, to have their cauſes heard in the king's courts ; to reftian them 
from going out of the kingdom without licenſe ; to prevent appeals without li- 
cenſe; to hinder the wanton uſe of excommunicaticns, and other things of a 
like kind: Becauſe, as he ſaid, theſe were no new reſt:iQuons, but Arilæ Lepes, 
agreeable to the laws of his grandfather, that they were becorne abloiutely ne- 
ceſſary, no leſs than a hundred murders having been committted by the clergy 
in his own reign, for which none of them had ſuffered; and that without them 
he was in effect no king, as not being able to protect one part of bis fubjects 
againſt another. After much altercation and a long ezile Beckett was recon- 
ciled to the king in France. "The monarch performed his promiſes to the arch- 
biſhop, but he upon his return to England excommunicated the archt'thop of 
Vork, the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, and others, the news of which put 
the king into a violent paſſion, in which ſome harſh words etcaping him, four 
knights came over and cruelly murdered Becket at the altar, December,29th 
1171. The king with great addreſs avoided excommunication, purged himielt 
before the pope's legates of having any hand in the aſſaſſination, ſubmitted to 
be whipped by the monks of Canterbury, but never reſcinded his laws.—(<s) 
Glanvil lib. ii. cap. 4. where ſpeaking of this he tells vs, that it Mas an acc of roy- 
al heneficence, flowing fram the clemency of the prince, with the advice of his 
nobility, by which the DUEL es avoided in certain civil caſes, and legal pro- 
ceſs ſubſitituted in its ſtead, But the trial by combat fill remained in reference 
to criminal point*, but more eſpecially in ca{es of treaſon, and was held for law 
even ſo late as the reign of Charles the firft.—(æ&) In A. D. 1176, the king in 
a great council at Nottingham divided the realm into fix circuits, when Ranul— 
phus de Glanville was appointed one of the juſtices itinerant, as bu wa age in 

1179. 
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Equivalent was introduced, which was of conſiderable eaſe and 
advantage to thoſe who held by military ſervice, and in his time 
alſo the odious tax of DAN E-G ELT, which, as we have alread 
obſerved, had been revivedafter the conqueſt, fell into diſuſe (y). 
He likewiſe obtained from Pope Adrian the fourth, an Engliſh- 
man, a donation by his bull of the iſland of Ireland, which wa: 
afterwards conquered by his ſubjects, and hath continued ever 
fince a part of the dominions of his ſucceſſours (2). 

ON the demiſe of this wife and great prince, his ſon Ric n- 
ARD, his elder brother Henry who had been crowned in the life- 
time of his father dieing before him without iſſue, ſucceeded to 
the crown, was inaugurated with much folemnity and with 


1179, when there were four ciccuits only. In the ſucceeding year he was made 
Julticiary or chief juſtice of Eagland. Under his name we have a collection of 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, divided into fourteen books, It hath how- 
ever been diſputed, whether this belonged to him or not. Selden ſays that ſome 
vi the manuſcripts aſcribed it to E. de N. i.e. Edward de Narbrough, and there 
is a manu!crip® extant in which it is attributed to Henry the ſecond. Some 


'queſljons have been moved, whether it was penned before or after his time, and 


whether the Regia Majeſtas, a book of great authority ia the Scots law, be not 
taken from it. lt paſſes however commonly under the name of Glanville, and 
contains a clear, regular, and diſtin& account of the principles and practice of 


the law in his time. It was firſt printed by the care of Sir William Stan ford 


A. D. 1557, Duodecimo.— (y) It is very difficult to underſtand clearly the mode 
of raiſing money in theſe days, our abbeſt lawyers and molt penetrating anti- 
qua: ics eiffering with each other upon the 1 cy All our aim here is to ſhow 
what change was made by this monarch, and how it operated. The danegeic 
Was le igd in the beginning of his reign, but never afterwards; from whence it 
ſhouid ſeem that the eſcuage or ſcutage came in its room. This allo had pro- 
bably been levied beſore his time, but not with that exactneſs which it was af- 
terwards, He cauſed a very {tric account to be taken of the knight's fees in his 
realm, which amounted to f:xty thouſand two hundred and fixteen; ſo that a: 
Sir Robert Cotten ſays the tax was certain as to the method, though unceitain 
as to the ſum, for ſometimes it was ten ſhillings, ſometimes one mark, ſome- 
times two marks; but in truth it was not in any-wiſe certain, fince if the 
nights ſerve in perſon they did not pay, and befides there were certain tenyres, 
ſuch as a cornage and callle-guard, which were excnipted from {cutage. The 
uſe made of money thus levied was to hire mercenaries, which were more ſer— 
viceable, and could be kept longer on foot than an army raiſed on the principle 9f 
the feudal tenure.— (z) Pope Adrian's grant of the iſland of I:eland hath in 1: 
ſome particulars worthy of notice. In the firſt place his own title is [umewhar 
ſugular. He ſays i was well known, that all the iſlands on which the ſun of 
righteouſneſs bad riſen were undoubtedly the patrimony of St. Peter, The me- 
tive of granting is no lefs ſtrange, which was, that the king had a piu detire 01 
introducing and ſpreading the ch:iſtian faith in a country, the inhabitants of which 
were already chriſtians. But the rent which was to arile to the noly father was 
very ine!!izible, the king was to pay apenny for every houte, and to pieterve 
the rights of the holy church throughout the iſling, Tt is wonderful that (9 
viſe à prince ſnould defire ſuch a bull as this, of erhich he was to gain nothing. 
Gira!di Camb:i enſis ſays, he had a beter claim derived to him from the con- 
queſt made of ſome parts of 1t by tne Saxons, Certain it is, that by recogniging 
ſuch powers as theſe to he pope, privces raiſed options in the minds of their 
ſubjec., that were frequently attended with very troubleſoine contequences. 


Univerſal 
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univerſal approbation, promiſing to obſerve all the good, and to 


annul all the oppreſſive laws made by his predecelſors, as they 


likewiſe had done, He was a monarch of an high and martial 


ſpirit, and was from thence ſurnamed Cor uk DE Lion. 
From the turn of his own temper, as much as from the mode 
of the times, he undertook an expedition into the holy land, for 


the expenſe of which he put honours, offices, his roy al demcines, 


and whatever elſe would produce any thing, to open ſale, 


and thereby equally impoverrſhed himſelf and his kingdom (a). 


BErokk his departure he removed Ranulph de Glanvil trom 
the office of juſticiary, and made Hugh Puſar biſhop of Durham, 
and William Longchamp biſhop of Ely, juſticiaries, appoint- 
ing them to govern the kingdom in his abſence. They were 
both of them Normans, but the latter immediately ſeized all the 
authority, and made himſelf fo odious through his oppreſſions, 
that he was glad to leave the kingdom clandeſtinely to ſave his 
life. In his return through Germany the king was inſidiouſly 
made priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, delivered to and bar- 
barouſly treated by the emperour Henry the fourth, who extort- 
ed one hundred and fifty thouſand marks for his ranſom, the 
raiſing of which brought great diſtreis upon the nation. After 
he came back from captivity his neceſſities compelled him to em- 
ploy many harſh methods to obtain money. Ile appointed jut- 
tices in Eyre, as his father had done, and directed the points of 
their procedure in regard to pleas of the crown and of the foreſts 
(3b). He alſo made ſome regulations in reterence to the Jews 

who 


(a) The monarch was horn at Newhall in the city of Oxford, and being of 
very quick parts, knew perfectly well how to manage the tempers of men, fo 
as to bring them to his purpoſes. His expedition to the holy land was one of 
the moſt expenſive that was ever undertaken by an Eagliſh king, and our defign 
requires that we ſhould point out tome inſtances of this. He took out of his 
father's treaſury at Wincheſter nine hundred thouſand pounds in ſilver. He told 
many of the crown lands cheap enough; but many of theſe at his return he re- 
ſumed. To Hugh Puſar, biſhop of Durham, he ſold the carldem of Northum— 
berland for his lite, and the earidom of Sedbergh, Which Lambard thiaks ſhould 
be wrote Sacheorh, which comprehended the be:t part of what is nowcalled the 

| biſhopric of Durham, to him and his tueceſſours tor eleven thouſand pounds. The 
firit of theſe he reſumed at his return, and forced the biſhop to pay him thirteen 
thouſand pounds more for the latter. The taxes in his reign. were numerous 
and heavy, levied on all ſorts of people, and ſome under denominations that 
were never heard before. Archbiſtop Hubert aſſerted, that in the pace of two 
years he drew out of his kingdom eleven hundred thouſand ma:ks. It is to beob- 
ſerved, that though the raifing theſe immenſe ſems muſt have been very grie- 
vous, yet the nation ſuffered much more from the money being ſpeat abroad, 
which ſufficiently proves the truth of what is aſſerted in the text,—(6) The 
laws of the foreſts were in themſelves ſo harſh and ſevere, sud were o0:ten 
executed with ſuch ſtrictneſs, as to excite much diſcontent in the minds of pes 
ple of all ranks, for all felt and ſuffered by them in their turns. Moſt of the 
Kings proiuiſed at their acceſſion to ruitigate their ſeverity, and this they ſome— 
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who were then very numerous here. In his voyage to the levant 
he inſtituted rules and orders, afterwards modelled into thoſe 
famous marine laws, which from the iſland wherein they were 
made are ſtyled the Laws of OLERON (c). He was certain 
a prince who had many good as well as great qualities, had a 
ſincere love for the Engliſh, who repaid it by a ſtrong affec- 
tion, as well as high eſteem for him, though of the ten 
vears that he reigned he did not ſpend ſo many months in this 
kingdom. 

Jon ſucceeded his brother, and was crowned by Hubert 
Walter archbiſhop of Canterbury with great ſolemnity, when 
he ſwore, as utual, to govern his A juſtice and equity. 
Mis firit actions ſuited well encugh with theſe promiſes; but the 
monks of Canterbury, by a clandeſtine election on the demiſe of 
archbiſhop Hubert, gave a beginning to thoſe diforders, which, in 
a ſhort ſpace, threw all things into confuſion. 'The boundleſs 
ambition of pope Innocent the third, the intrigues of the clergy, 
the diſcontents of the nobility, the diſtreſſes of the people; but 
above all theſe, the king's pertonal ill conduct kindled and rekind- 
led a civil war, through the fury of which the greateſt part 
ct the kingdom was almoſt ruined (d), 


Ir 


times did; but it was only when the ſituation of their affairs required it. King 
Stephen was a particular inſtance of this. He gave great indulgences for ſome 
time aſter he came to the crown, when no ill kumours appeared, It was this 
calm, though of no long continuance, which tempted him t6 break his word, 
and proved one of the firſt ſources of his troubles. King Richard was a great 
Ic ver of hunting, and the ialtruQions he gave for the preſervations of his foreſts 
are preſerved in R. Hoveden. Yet if we may credit a writer of great authori- 
ty, Mat. Paris, A. D. 1232, p. 373. he was the firſt of the Norman princes 
who aboliſhed the cruel puniſhments of putting out the eyes, depriving men of 
their teſticles, or cutting off their hands or feet for their offences againſt theſe 
laws. His motive was worthy of fo great a prince; he thought it impious to 
deface the image of his maker for the preſervation of beaſts naturally wild, and 
2< ſuch every man's property by the law of nature. He ſtill puniſhed, but it was 
by fine, impriſenment, or baniſhment, with an exprels prohibition of any man's 
Fofirg either lite or limb.—(c) Theie laws received their name from a little 
iftand at the mouth of of the river Charente, belonging to the dutchy of Aqui- 
tain, It was anc'ently called Uliares, afterwards Oltario. at length Oleron; 
three leagues long and two broad, very plentiful in corn and paſture, and fo 
pleaſant, that Queen Eleanor cauſed a caſtle to be built there, in which the of- 
ren reſided, At her return from the voyage ſhe made with her ſon to the Holy 
Land ſhe came hither, and by the advice of ſuch as were ſkilled in theſe mat- 

ters, cauſed the firſt draught of theſe laws to be made from the regulations her 

ſon cauſed to he obſerved, which were aſterwards enlarged and publiſhed by the 

authority of King Richard. They were chiefly formed on the model of the old 

Rhodian laws, and gradually grew into eſteem and authority with all who fre- 

gnented the ſea, From thele in proceſs of time ſprung the laws of Wiſby and 

the Hanſetowne. The French lawyers have publiſhed ſome uſeful commenta- 

ries upon them, and becauſe they are written in French, and becauſe there is 

no mention in themof England or Ireland, would arrogate them to themſelves ; but 

that they belong to us, and not to them, is proved by Selden, Mare Clauſum, 

lib. ii. cap. 24.—(d) What is aſſerted in the text, as to the ſources of King John's 

ticubles, icexaQly tine, Tag king hadreaſonenough tobe diſpleaſed with Hubert 

| archbifhcp 
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IT was, notwithſtanding, in the midſt of the tumults and trou- 


vles of this diſturbed and diſtracted reign that the ground-work 
was laid of what may be with propriety enough ſty led our Nor- 


man conſtitution. The barons by the advice of Stephen Lang- 
ton archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſembled ſuddenly great forces, 
and obliged the king to grant them at RUNEME DE, a place near 
Stanes, that is, in the Saxon language, the MEAD 0W of CouN- 


-C1L, what hath been ever ſince ſtyled from its importance the 


GREAT CHARTER. Bythis the clergy gained all they could 
deſire, the nobility obtained ſecurit for their honours and poſlſeſ- 
ſions, their undertenants were likewiſe relieved, and the people 
in general de{ended from oppreſſion (e). For the full pertor- 
mance of its contents, as the character of the king was faid to 
require, he was forced by the ſurrender of ſeveral ſtrong caſtles 
and other means to evince the ſincerity of his intentions, to 
which 6n other terms they would not truſt. 

HE very ſoon by his own conduct juſtified theirs, for having 
before this refigned his crown to the Pope, and received it again 
from him as his vaſſal, he now complained to the pontiff as his 
ſuperiour lord of the charter he had been conſtrained to grant. 
The Pope upon his repreſentation abſolved him from his oath, 
and he bringing over a numerous army of foreign mercenaries 
made a crucl war upon his barons, whom he diſtreſſed to ſuch a 

degree 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and he was ſo to ſucha degree, that when he heard of his 
death he taid, now 1 begin tofeel myſelf aking, The monks of Canterbury with 
great ſecrecy, and without the king's leave, choſe their ſubprior Reginald, 
archbiſhop, and ſent him to Rome with inſtructions not to divulge his elcQtion 
till he obtained the cunſent of the pope, which he did not oblerve, but as ſoon 
as he was beyond the (eas took the title of archbiſhop ele, which cxpoled his 
brethren to the reſentment of the king. To pacify him they chole on his recom» 
| nd cog Gray biſhop of Norwich, and moit of them went to Rome to 
Tupport one or other of theſe elections. Innocent the third was at this time pope, 
S man of ſtrong parts and boundleſs ambition. He quaſhed both elections, and 
terrified the monks, who were totally in his power, into a third in favour of 
tepnen Langton an Engliſhman born, but who had been brought up and paſſed 
81] his life ia France, and was at that time chanceilour of the univerſity of Paris, 
and alſo caidinal of the Roman ſee. The king was exceeding] exaſperated, 

eſuledto acknowledge the archbiſhop, and ſeized his temporalities. The pope 
as obſtinate ashe, interdicted the kingdom, and 1aiſed up ſo many enemies at 

ome and abroad, that the unhappy king was forced not only to acknowledge the 


| archbiſhop, but meanly to reſign his crown to the pope, and to accept it again 


under a yearly tribute.-This famous charter, of Which we have now an ac- 
curate, learned, and ſatisfaQory hiſtory, bears date the fifteenth of June, A. D. 
1215, and the ſeventeenth of the reign of King Jobn; in the preface to it the 
king ſays, that he granted it by the advice, and with the concurrence of the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, and the biſhops and bayons of his own 
Parity. The liber ties of the church are therein granted fiſt in very full but in 
Vor. IV. C | very 
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degree that they invited over Lew1s, ſon to the king of France, 
and after ſtipulating certain conditions with him ſwore fealty to 
and owned him for their monarch. The foreign mercenaries, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of them, very quickly revolted to Lew- 
1s, ſo that in a ſhort time the king was reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreis, when happily tor the nation and for his family, which 
{urely is an unuſual caſe, he was removed by death, and thereby 
made way for his ſon, then a child (/). 

HENRY the THIRD was very little more than nine years of 
age when crowned at Glouceſter, and was very happy in having 
for his protector William Earl of Pembroke, by whoſe advice 
he twice renewed the great charter, and brought to a concluſion 
a moſt dangerous civil war (g). In the ninth year of his reign, 
he again renzwed the GRAND CHARTER, and at the ſame 
time granted the CHARTER of the FORESTS, which N 

a uſually 


very genera] terms, which no doubt was acceptable to the clergy, who knew 
well how to explain them. All things 1elating to baronies and tenures in capite 
reliefs, wards, marriages, are therein ſettled with plainneſs and precifion. The 
liberties and privileges of London, and of other cities and boroughs, are ſecu- 
red to them; and the perſons and properties of freemen are protected from being 
ſeized or diſtrained otherwiſe than by the verdiQt of a jury and the law of the land. 
The manner of calling great councils is alſo regulated therein, and by their con- 
ſent only taxes are to be raiſed, the three feudal aids excepted, viz. for the 
redemption of the king's perſon, the knighting of his eldeſt {on, and the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daghter. The king and the barons both ſwore to the due 
obſervance of this charter, and the king conſents, in caſe of its being infringed 
by him, that he may be compelled thereto by twenty-five barons.— (F) It is 
certainly a very diſſicult thing to gain a clear or diſtin knowledge of the reign: 
of theſe Norman princes ariſing from their tranſaQtions with reſpect to their fo- 
reign dominions, their diſputes with the clergy here at home, and their alterca- 
tions with the Roman ſee, by which it becomes neceſſary to be acquainted with 
the conduct of the French monarchs, the temper of the archbiſhops of Cante:- 
bury, and other leading ecclefiaftics, and the diſpoſitions and policy of the 
popes in their time. If this be true of them in general, it is particularly fo 


with regard to King John, who had the misfortune to be alike under the dif- 


pleaſure of almoſt all thoſe from whom the hiſtory of his reign is to be expected. 
which is the reaſon that no entire dependance can be placed on their accounts. 
The only method of coming at truth, which is the ſoul of hiſtory, is by compa- 
ring facts, as related by different writers, looking into the ſtate papers and let:- 
ters that are {i]] preſerved, and paying a due attention to the characters of the 
principal actors in theſe buſy times, a tafk very arduous, and which is though: 
to have been beſt performed by Dean Barcham and the laborious William Prynoe 
—(g) Kirg 8 died 19th October A. D. 1216. His ſon Henry was Crowned en 
the 28th of the ſame month inthe preſence of Walo the pope's legate, by the biſhop: 
of Wincheſter and Bath, and the concurrence of ſuch of the nobility as had re- 
mained faithful to his father. Whatever the common people might be, the prin- 
ces and great men of theſe times were many of them ſo far from being ſuperſii:i- 
ous bigots, that they feem rather to have been ſelf-intereſted politicians with- 
ont regard to morals or any tincture of religion. Philip of France, though he 
had ſolicited-and obtained from the pope the gift of the kingdom of England, 
when John was in diſerace with him, now maintained that John had no right to 
reſign his crown to the pope, orto accept it, and yet held it clear that 3 fon 
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; uſually attributed to his father King John, which wiſe meaſure 


had many great and good effects (4). But after the king diſgra- 


ced his juſticiary Hubert de Burgh Earl of Kent, he was fedu- 


ced by foreign flatterers and favour tes to ſquander away the 


revenues of the crown; and by this and other effects of equal 
: imprudence brought himſelf and his ſubjet̃ts to the loweſt ebb of 
« miſery and diſtreſs (i). 
IX rage of civil war, under a variety of pretences, roſe in 
conſequence of this general poverty and diſtraction, even high- 
er than in the time of King Stephen, ſo that King Henry him- 
ſelt and his gallant ſon prince Edward, being made priſoners by 
the barons in the fatal battle of Lewes, were long detained and 
treated with great ſeverity. At length however theſe troubles 
; by ſubſided 


Lewis might take it from the barons in ſpite of the pope. Cardinal Langton, 
ever devoted to France, though he had preyailed upon the pope to lay the king 
and kingdom under an interdict for many years in his qua rel, yet contemned 
the papal excommunication when threatened with it for taking part againſt the 
king, doing homage to Lewis, and becoming his chancellour. He failed however 
in his attempt to make his brother Simon Langton archbiſhop of York, and was 
obliged to ſubmit to the pope's ſuſpenſion from his archiepiſcopal dignity, and 
after all, when reſtored to it, made no ſcruple of crowning King Henry a fe- 
cond time. Lewis of France, whom the barons owned for their king, never ex- 
pected that they would prove his loyal ſubjects, and therefore put all the ſtrong 
places which he took by their aſſiſt ance into the hands of French captains, upon 
hom he thought he might more fafely depend, which diſguſting them ſent them 
gradually back to their duty.—(h) The very learned and accurate author of the 
Þiftory of theſe charters, ſeem to have fully proved, that the charter dated at 


Weſtminſter the 11th of February 1224, the nioth of Henry the third, is that 


- 484 charter of the foreſts which had been heretofore unanimouſly aſcribed to 
King ſohn. Ic is indeed a full and ample detail of what from this time was to 
de the law of the foreſt, and ſhowsclearlyin a great variety of inſtances the grie- 
vances that were to be removed, and the ſecurity that was to be given by it. The 
penalty of ſtealing veniſon is however ſufficient]y ſevere, though the offender, 
according to law of king Richard formerly mentioned, is exempted from the loſs 
life or limb, fince, if able, he was to pay a heavy fine, if unable, to ſuffer 
*iepriſonment for « year and a day, and to put in pledges, or if he could not do 
"hat, to abjure the realm The charter itſe}f contains internal marks of its be- 

longing to Henry and not to John, as in his magna charta there are clauſes rela- 
tive to the forefts, which would have been <qually needleſs and improper, if he 
had alſo made this charter, and which clauſes, for this very reaſon, arc omitted 
in the magna charts of Henry. A copy of this charter was ſent to every county 

in which there were foreſts, and the great charter into every dioceſe.— (7) This, 
sit was the long=it, ſo it may be truly ſtyled one of the moſt unfortunate reigns 
in the Engliſh annals, not from any malignity in his nature, but from the eaſi- 
"neſs and inſtability of the king's temper, prone to gratify his favourites rather 
2 to ſupport his miniſters. His foreign dominions, from which he received 
"Hittle or no benefit, kept him alwayscraving from his ſubjects. His attachment 
to his foreipn relations, courtiers, and clergy, excited to and kept them in ill 
humour. His liſtening to papal councils, and his permitting their extortion, 
"Eontinually drained the kingdom. Through the great part of his time he drew 
no advantage from the experience of his father's ſuflerings and his own. His 
Fro oh | meaſure: 
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ren rotiert Seer 
ſubſided, and, what is truly wonderful, the conſtitution which 
had been in a manner overturned, not only recovered, ut be- 


came alſo more regular, ſtable, and uniform, than it ſeems to 


have been before, by the occaſional, and at length conſtant admiſ- 
ſion of the repreſentatives of the commons into parliament (&), 
In the latter part of his long reign the king enjoyed quiet, and 
his people their juſt rights in conſequence of many wiſe and 
good laws, and of a new confirmation of both charters by ſtatute 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his reign (/). 

$7 THis 


* 
meaſares were ſomet imes timid, always ſeeble, and yet on particular occaſions 
he was drawn to act with too much rigour. The diſorders arifing from this ill 
management produced univerſal poverty and diſcontent, and as *or the king him- 
ſelf, after waſting his demeſnes, pawning his plate, and takiag unworthy methods 
to obtain temnorary ſupplies, he was driven to bieak up his count, to live upon 
abbies, to ſolicit private perſons. for ſupport, and even to allege that it was 
greater 2 to relieve him and his family, than to give alms to a beggar in 
the ſtieet,—(k) The affairs of the kingdom being in great diſtraction, and the 
King having called a parliament at midſummer 1288 at Oxford, the Barons came 
thither with their retinues well aimed, and ſettled there What were called 
the PROV1IS10NsS of OxrorD, by which the government of the kingdom wa 
devolved upon twenty four perſons, who were empowered to choole the gre 
officers of ftate, and all aliens were to be baniſhed, except ſuch as the Baron: 
choſe ſhould remain. Amongſt theſe was Simon Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, 
once the king's favourite, married to his filter the widow of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and now their chief. To the obſervance of theſe proviſions the king and his ſor 
prince Edward were compelled to ſwear. Many of the nobility ſeeing juſt rea- 
ton to diſlike this ſtrange ſettlement, reconciled themſelves to the king, who 
endeavoured by their aſſiſtance to recover his power; but being defeated in 
the battle of Lewes, 19th of May, A. D. 1264, and himſelf and his family taken 
priſoners, Simon Montfort made forme new alterations, by Which the whole 
power was devolved upon him, the Earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop o Chi- 
cheſter. Richard king of the Romans the king's brother he kept priſoner in 
the tower of London, his ſon Heary, and Prince Edward he put into the caſt: 
of Dover; carrying the king about with him in triumph. In this ſtate of 
things he obliged the prince to refign him the earldom of Cheſter ; the earl of 
Glouceſter obtained the eſtates of John de Warrene eatlof Surry, who had been 
always faithful to the king; and Peter de Montfort ſecured in like manner: 
good eſtate. Theſe proceedings, and the haughtineſs of the numerous family 
of Montfort, diſguſted many of the nobility ; fo that being apprehenfive tha: 
what had happened to the king in the parliament of Oxford, might poſſi ly 
happen to himſelf in the parliament he obliged the king to call on the zoth of 
Jannuary 49 Henry III. at London, he directed writs to a great number of the 
clergy, deans, abbots, and priors, as well as biſhops, to a very few of the no- 
bles, and thoſe only of his own faction, and likewiſe commarded the ſheriff* to 
ſend two knights out of their reſpective counties, and citizens and burgeſſcs 
from the cities and boroughs, in order to make himſelf popular; which mode, 
though thus introduced, being apparently juſt and reaſonable in itſelf, was af- 
terwards purſued, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhow—(!) Statutum de Marle- 
berge, cap. v. This parliament, we may affirm, on the authority of that great 
antiq uary Lambard, was held at Marlborough, A. D. 1267. In this the old king 
diſcovered his true diſpoſition, by paſſing many wiſe and good laws. Indeed 
through the courſe of his reign, as often as it was in his power, he ſhowed 2 
zeal for juſtice, and an earneſt defire to prevent the people from being opprefed 
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Tr1rs period comprehends near fix ſcore years, during the 
greateſt part of which mult tudes were deſtroyed in foreign 
and in civil wars, and the pepcle were alſo grievouſly haraſſed 
by heavy and repeated umpcfitions, the better part of what they 
produced being ſent to other countries, and there ſpent without 
rocuring any national advartage. It is true, that in ſo long a 
face there was uch a blending by marriages, as at length 
made them in ſome degree but one people, and beſides, moſt even 


of the great Barons being born here began to diſlike forcign- 


ers, and toconſider themſelves as Anglo-Normans (m). 

YET the bulk of the old original Engliſh remained ſtill, but in 
a low and lervile ſtate, occupied in cultivating the grounds for 
their lords, or working at trades in towns er cities under theirs 
or the king's protection. However, it leſs conſidered they were 
alſo ſomewhat leſs expoſed, and conſequently grew more nume- 
rous in the villages, and by their induſtry of every kind, and 
more eſpecially by their woollen manuiactures, ſuch as we then 


had, and muſt have long had, began to thrive in other places. 


The conſtant intercourſe with the continent could not but intro- 
duce new arts, and by the knowledge neceſiunly acquired froin 
the expeditions into the holy land, in which numbers were em- 
ployed, navigation muſt have been enlarged and commerce revi- 
ved and extended (n). 

TH1s is to be underſtood only of certain times, as during the 
former and middle part of the reign of Henry the ſecond, and 
the cloſe of that of Henry the third, and allo of certain places 
as London, Briſtol, Boſton, and Lynn, then the moſt frequent- 

cd 


by the Barons, which it is not impoſſible might be in part the cauſe of his mit. 
fortunes. He had before this five times confirmed the great charter, and now 
he directed that both charters ſhould be held for law in his ceurts, and that ſuch 
as tranſgrefſed them ſhould be puniſied. The introducing the clauſe of non 
obſtante in his charters, after the mode of the court of Rome, was very bad in 
itfel*, and of moſt peraicious tendency in its conſequences, by eftabliſhing a diſ- 


| . power in the crown. We have a ſyſtem of the laws, as they ſtood in 
I 


s time by one of mis juſtices itinerant Henry BraQton, which was firſt printed 
at London, A. D. 1889 tol. and again at the ſame place, A. D. 1640. qto. it 
was abridged by Gilbert de "Thornton, chief juſtice in the ſucceeding teign.— (n 
The great owners of lan, as appears by the record of domeſday, in number 
were about ſeven hundred, but every great Baron had under him his fri: ads 
and clients, to whom he diſtributed knights fees, to be hell from him by the 
uſual ſervices, Ia proceſs of time theſe knight's fees were ſplit and divides, 
without altering the nature of the tenure, {that even he who held a twentieth 
Part was conſidered as liber homs, à frecholder or a gentleman. It is caſily to 
be conceived from hence, that many ef the native Engliſh, more eſpecially the 
brothers, nephews, and near relations of biſbops, abbots, and other rich cler— 
gymen, roſe gradually into theſe ranks, as appears from the dialogue concern. 
Jag the exchequer and other authorities —(z) It was in the villages, and among 

: the common ſort of people, that the Engliſh language was preſerves; for in 
2 | thole 
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ed portsin the kingdom. But in general the greateſt part of the 
country remained very ill cultivated for the reaſons formerly aſ- 
ſigned, and the frequent civil diſturbances, by which, at dif- 
ferent times, all parts of the realm ſuffered exceedingly. To 
this we may add, that ſpirit of licentiouſneſs incident to weak 
governments, and which mere eſpecially diſcourages agriculture, 
from whence, as our annals ſhow, proceeded a great fluctuation 
of prices, frequent ſcarcities, and fomefimes famines (a). 

Bes1DEs, hithefto the importance was not diſcerned of thoſe 
from the labour of whoſe hands the earth was made to produce, 
and by whoſe diligence- and ſkill the value of its productions 
were enhanced; but they were left unheeded in a kind of flaviſh 
ſubjection, even in thoſe times when liberty, as our hiſtories 
report, ſeemed to be the great national object. But gradually, 
and as experience opened men's minds, it was found expedient 
for the common benefit to cheriſh induſtry, that noble princi- 
ple of virtue and ſocial happineſs (p). 


ComMeE 


thoſe days all who affected preferment, or affected to ſhine in ſuperiour ſpheres 
of life made uſe of French. In regard to induftry and trade, we have already 
frequently vindicated the antiquity of the woollen manufacture in England. 
The ſtatute of the ninth of Hen. III. cap. 26. which enjoins that certain cloths 
ſhould be two yards broad within the liſts, fully juſtifies our ſentiment, as the 
art could be by no means in its infancy when cloths of this breadth were made. 
In re ſpec tocommerce, Henry Il. made laws for preventing the plundering of 
wrecks. The laws of Oleron we have already mentioned. In magna charta 
we find proviſion made for the ſafe going and coming of foreign merchants ; 2 
circumſtance very juſlly applauded by foreivn writers, Theſe precautions mutt 
undoubtedly have produced great effects, fince King John was enabled to em- 
ploy a fleet of no leſs than five hundred fail againſt the French, over whom he 
gained a great vigory.— (e) The hiſtory of theſe times ſufficiently points out the 
cauſes of theſe diſaſters, The Barons in time of peace were very ſevere land- 
lords, in times of civil war ſpoiled each others lands, without any tendernels 
for the inhabitants ; Robberies alſo were ſo frequent, that we are told Henry 
the thiid adjudged ſome of his own ſervants upon detection to be hanged. No 
wonder therefore that agriculture was negleded when there was not either ſe— 
Cuiity or encouragement for thoſe who ſhould have exerciſed it, The Ciſterci- 
aus, an order of monks eſtabliſhed here in the reign of William the ſecond, 
turned their views to the teeding of ſhecp, and we find that all their wool 
was leized towards the payment of King Rictard's ranſom, Matthew Paris tells 
vs of a dre ay famine and mortality from thence in A. D. 1268, when multitudes 
died, and more wovld have perithed, if the King's brother, Richard earl of 
Cornwall, ard king of the Romans, had not ſent fifty veſſels laden with corn 
to London, when the king by an edi prevented the citizens from buying it 


up (as had been fermer)y proQiied) and retailing it at extravagant rates. 
Chron. Johan. Abhatis St. Petri de Burgo, p. 113.—{ p) lt is exceedingly difh- 
cult to diſcover with abioiute certainty, how things of the greateſt moment 
were conducted intheſe times, ani! therefore the beſt judges ever ſpeak of them dif- 
bdestiy, and witha degree of caution, It has been thought that kings in theſe times 
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Conz we now to the third period, 

EDwaARD ſucceeded his father with all the advantages a 
prince could poſſeſs. In the flower of his age, with high re- 
putation and much experience. I he great expectations theſe 
circumſtances excited were by his ſucceeding cen uct amply ml- 
filled. In the courſe of his reign Eis actions juſtly gain um 


the character of an able and fucccisful gencral, a wile ſtateſ- 


man, and a prudent legiflator. His country deriving from hum 


many ſignal benefits in all theſe qualities hath Celerveuly ren— 
dered his one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed reigns in our hiſtory (). 
His perſonal valcur and his inilitary {kill he diſpla ed during his 
father's reign in the civil war, in the noble exploits he acliey- 
ed in the eaſt, and in the feats of arms he periormed in his re- 
turn home (7). 


AFTER 


ſummoned ſuch baron: and ſuch only to parliament as they thought fit; and there 
is a great appearance of this being true, Yet Mr. Lliynge, clerk of the rartia- 
ments, in his learned treatiſe, p. 41. advances another doctrine: He ſay the 
barons were always {ummoned in right of their nobility, but the others were ca— 
pable of being ſummoned in viitue of their tennres, who were wmetimes um- 
moned and ſometimes omitted, and that theſe were not barons but prers, that 
is, barons peers. In like manner the mode of ſummning the commons was not 
exactly the ſame from the beginning. Nay, even in reipect to juries, doubts 
have been raiſed when they commenced, and very Icarned pertons have been of 
differen' opinions, ſome having afhirmed that they were not eftab.ifhed till the 
reign of Henry the ſecond. Yet theſe opinions may be rec: ncile1 by confiilering 
juries in different lights, for they might be more or fewer in ſe e al periode, and 
impannelled in a different manner, Upon the whole, we want fufficicnt autho— 
rities to fix any of theſe points abtolutely, and all that can be affirmed is, hat 
power followed property then as it does now, and that in proportion as men ac- 
quired the latter, they aſpired to and gradually attained the tormer.—(q) This 
great prince was born at Weſtminſter the 28th of June, A. D. 1239. Ch on. 
Thome Wikes. He married Eleonora daughter to Alphonſo the te th king of 
Caſtile, from whom he reccived the honour of knighthood, A. P. 1284. II. ary 
the third died 16th November 1272, having firſt ſworn Gilbert carl o Glouceſter 
do ſecure his ſon's peaceable poiluition, He accordingly, With the advice cf the 
queen mother and tome of the principal nobility and prelates, cauſed prince Ed- 
ward to be ſolemnly proclaimed, and kept hi, dominions in pere quict, till 
upon his return he was with the queen crowned at Weltminfter 19th Auguſt 
1274, by Robe:t Kilwardby archl {op of Canterbury, amidit the joytul! accla- 
mations of the people. Anvales Woverizenies, p. 227. 229.—(r) His gicat ahi- 
ity in the art of war was acknowledged by Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſ er, 
who ſeeing his order of battle at Evcſnam, Ausuſt 6th 1265, when ke was jut 
entered into the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, ſaid, God receive our faule, 
for our bodies will be at their mercy. Sir Alam Gurdon, who was reputedetbe 
ſtouteſt and moſt accomplithed of the male-eontente, and remained ate that 
defeat in arms about Farnham in Surry, prince Edward engaged in fine!c come 
bat, and having oblived him to yieid, gave him his life and fortune, Priveti 
Annals, vol. i. p. 227. In Syria he was equally beloved by the Chriftian', and 
admired by the Saracens. As he was coming home the Count de Chaions in 
Burgundy invited him and his retinue to a tournament, and being pe: !cnally 
worited by the king, his knights attacked the Eoglich, who revalſed them with 
ſach ſlaughte!, that this was called the little battle of Chalons, He viſited 
tne Pope at Lyons, and prevailed upon upon Him to excommanicate Guv Munte 
fort the fon of Simon, who had baſely murdered hie couſin the ſon of the king 
ef the Romans at the altar. He ſettled his own affairs in Guienne, went to 
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AFTER he came into his own dominions he looked cir- 
cumſpectly into the ſtate of the nation, and made the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions for its ſettlement inſtead of entering immedi- 
ately into a war, which he choſe rather to have in appearance 
forced upon him by Lewellyn the lait Britiſh prince in Wales, 
whom he more than once defeated, and who in the courſe 
of the war being killed, he reduced, though not without re- 
peated and obſtinate ſtruggles, the whole country and its inha- 
bitants under his obedience (s). He was frequently involved 
in diſputes with France on account of his foreign dominions, 
which coſt Lim very dear in reference both to men and money, 
producing many difficulties, much vexation, little honour, and 


no profit (7). 
He 


Paris, and did homage to Philip the hardy in theſe remarkable words, I do you 
homage, fir, tor the lands I hold and ought to hold of you. After this he re- 
tu:ncd with great reputation to England. We have given ſo great a character 
of this king in the text, that it impoſes a kind of obligation to make it good for 
the reader's ſatisfaction.— (7) At his coronation the king ſummoned Prince 
Lewellin to do him homage, who refuſed to come unlels he had hoſtages given 
him tor his ſecurity. He had certainly grounds for bis apprehenſions, as he had 
been, duiing the courſe of the civil wai, the principal ſuppott of Simon Mont- 
fort. His widow about this time ſent over her daughter, accompanied by her 
brother a prieſt, who was to marry the prince, They were taken at ſea and 
carried into England. Lewellin on this broxe out into a war, to which finding 
his forces unequal, he, A. D. 1277, ſubmitted to a peace on very hard conditi- 
ons. His intended wife however was reltored, and the marriage ſolemnized 
with great magkiſicence in the king's preſence, and at bis expenſe; but ſhe did 
not ſurvive long, A. D. 1281, at the perſuaſion of his brother David, whom 
a ter many kindneſſes received, and refiding long in his court, the king had re- 
conciled to him; he renewed the war, in which he was the next year ſlain. 
David then alumed the title of p ince of Wales, but in 1263 was taken and ex- 
ecuted, A. D. 1295, the Welch broke out into rebellion under ſeveral princes, 
againſt whom the king went in perſon, reduced them effectually, and to be idle 
them built ſeveral fortreſſes on the ſca-coaſt, which were laſting monuments of 
his ſ:ill in military architeQure, as well as of his policy, Camdeni Britan. p. 
£543. He allo declared his ſon Edward, who was born at Carnarvon, prince of 
Wales, Triveti Annal. W. Heming. Walſingbam. Powell's Hiſtory of Wales. 


| Selden,—( 7) Philip the fair, who ſucceeded his ſather Philip the hardy in the 


kingdom of France, though a very young, was a very artfnl and deſigning 
prince. He ſuffered a war to he kindled A. D. 1293, on account of ſome diſ- 

utes between Engliſh and Norman ſeamen, which gave him an opportunity of 
invading Guienne. Edward defirous of peace ſent over bis brother Edmund, 
who had married the mother of the French queen, and by thoſe two princeſſes 
he was grofly deceived, and. through him his brother, who at his inſtance put 
Guienne into the hands of Philip upon a premiſe of immediate reſtitutioa, In- 
ſtead of this, Philip fummoned bim to appear as his vaſſal, and for non-appear- 
ance declared him a felon, and gl! his foreign dominions eſcheated to the crown 
of France. The king endeavoured to recover Guienne by force; but failing, 
he Entered into a grand conſederacy with the king cf the Romans, the earls of 
Flanders, Guelders, and other princes, at a moit immenſe expenſe, as our re- 
cords ſhow. But perceiving the remedy to be worſe than the diſcaſe, he conſent- 
ed to a iruce, and admitted of the mediation of Pope Boniface the eighth, who 


gecined that the king, who was then a widower, ſhould eſpouſe the ſiſter of 


Philip, and prince Edward that monarch's daughter. According 1299 the king 
married the princeſs Margaret of Fance at Canterbury, and had his own domi- 
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Hr was very ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, compelled John 
Baliol to reſign the crown which he had adjudged tu Lim, and, 
in conſequence ot that reſignation took poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions. Theſe he reduced a ſecond time, when the famous 
William Wallace endeavcured to reſtore his countrymen to 
freedom, and penctrated a third time to the very extremity of 
the kinglom, when Rebert Eruce had aſſumed the regal title. 
Againſt him, in ſpite of age and irfirmities, he made anot er ex- 
pedition, in which he died at a place not tar from Carliſle (1). 
\ here-ever he was preſent he was in all his wars victorious, and 
this continued proſperity rendered him alike revered at home 
and dreaued abroad. | 

As a politician he ſeemed to act on the principles of his 
royal predeceſſor Egbert, in aiming at the ſovereignty of the 
whole land, which he very nearly acquired, and like him ap- 
pears to have meditated the bringing all its inhabitants to hve 
under one tciiled form of laws, towards the accompliſhing or 
which he bent all his «<ndeavours, «nd fhowed very great ſaga- 
city in ever; ſtep ct his proceedings. Be took care to act with 
muck ſceming moderation tcwares the Welch for a long time, 
that his reduciion of tñhem might appear, as a Work of neceſſity, 
the leis oppreſſive (wv). In regard to the Jews, whom his pre- 

deceſſors 


ions in France {which had ever been a burden) reſtored as her dowry. Triveti 
Annal. vol. i. p. 274. 277. 316. (z) Alcxander the third king of Scots had 
eſpcuted Margaret the eld. ſt daughter of itenry the third, in conſequence of 
which he had conltantly aſſiſted him in all his tronbler, and in the Ike manner 
adhered to his brother-in-law king Edwaid. By his queen he had a ſen, Alex- 
ander, Who died before him, and a davghter Margaret, who mariied Eric king 
of Norway, who by her had a daughter of the tame name with her mother. 
Alexander died by a fall from his horſe, A. D. 1289, and his grand-daughter 
was acknowledged heitels of the crown of Scotlaad. Edward, with the conſent 
of the nobility of Scotland, contrated his fon, prince Edward, to Margaret, as 
appears by Rymer, vol. xi. p. 482; but ſhe dieing in her paſſage home, great 
diſputes aide as to the right of ſucceſſion. The decition by the fee conient of 
the nobility of that kingdom was left to Edward, who previous thereto engages 
them to own his luperiority, and in conſequence of the unanimous reſolution oi 
twenty-four commiſſioners, twelve of each nation, pronounced in favour of John 
Ealiol, who in A. D. 1292, did him homage. Vet, conceiving himſelf aten 
wards il uſed, he entered into a treaty with Philip of France, and in conſe- 
quence of that invaded England. Edward turning his arms againſt hin, com- 
peiled him to reſign his crown A. D. 1296, and ſoon after held a parlis ment at 
berwick, where moſt of the Scottiſh nobility did him homage. The very next 
year they rofe in arms under Wallace, by which a new war was commenced, 
terminated by a ſecond conqueſt A. D. 1304. The next year Robeit Bruce 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king, who with variety of fortune maintained 
his pretenſions till in an expedition againſt him, this great prince died at a (mall 
village called Burgh on Sands the ſeventh of July 1307, the memory of which 
is preſerved by a pillar erected on the ſpot by Henry Howard duke of Norfolk. 
—(w) The laſt of theſe Biitiſh princes, Lhewelin ap Gruſtyth ap Lhewelin ap 
328 Was little if at all icoſcsiour cither in parts or proweſs te Edward. 

e acceded to his deminions, A. D. 1246, which was the thirty-firſt of Henry 
III. and from political motives had connected kimſelf cloſely with Simon Mont“ 
fort, to whom he conſtantly adhered. Polydor Virgil ſays, that king Henry 
created his fon Edward prince of Wales; but the record Pat. 38. Hen III. 


Vas. 
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deceſſots had protected, by liſtening to the complaints of his 
ſubjects, who loaded them with the imputaiton of adulteratin 
the coin, and the practice of intolerable uſury, he rendered the 
baniſhing of them not more lucrative to himſelf than acceptable 
to the nation (x). 

His claim to and conquelt of Scotland was conducted with 
infinite addreſs, as well as proſecuted with indefatigable vigour. 
His French wars were fo very expenſive, that he thought him- 
{lt warranted to ſupply his wants by the moſt arbitrary me- 
thods. But even in theſe he acted with ſuch ſeeming reluc- 
tance, was ſo ready in framing excuſes and promiſing reftituti- 
on, that he got over ſteps by which a prince of another charac- 
ter would have been undone. According as his occaſions requir- 
ed he thowed either firmneſs or complacency, and by a proper 
timing of theſe he frequently brought his clergy, his noblcs, 
and his commons to his will (y). His ſeverity and his cle- 
mency, for he gave ſignal inftances of both, were never the et- 


tects 


Vaſc. III. 8. 11. 28. gives him only the conqueſts in Wales, together with Gaſcony, 
but without any title. It appears indeed by another record, Pat. 32 Hen. III. 
membr. 9. that Edward was lord of Ireland. The prince of Wales had reaſon to 
ſtand in tear ot him upon his return; but his refuſal to pay him homage without 
having hoſtages was not à little haughty. The terms impoſed on his ſubmiſſion 
were hard, but Edward did not inſiſt upon them ſtritly. He gave him for his 
wite Eleanor the daughter of Monttort, who was his own niece, and treated him 
with great deference and reſpe&t. When he was again difcontented he ſent his 
relation the archbiſhop of Canterbury to receive his complaints, and the arch- 
biſhop at his return excommanicated him. After his death Edward cauſed a 
famous law, entitled Statutum Walliz, or the ſtatute of Rotheland, from the 
con of Rhydland in Flintſhire, to be enacted, which is one of the wiſeſt and 
bett conũdered of any act paſſed in his or in any other reign, as it contains an en- 
tire plan ſor the adminiſtration of jaſtice in the greateſt part of this principality, 
and may be ſeen at lage in Wilkins's Appendix.oo(x) The miſerable Jews, 
though ſaid to be prote ed here, were expoled to perpetual indignities, obliged 
ro wear a mark of diſtinction on their garments, conſidered as the king's flaycs 
while they remained Jews, deprived of all they had if they turned Chriſtiang, 
2nd ſent to live in a building afligned to ſuch converts, which many yea:s after 
this king gave for the reſidence of the maſter of the rolls. The ſole reaſon of 
their remaining here was becauſe they were no better treated elſe-where Ia 
former reigns they had been often fleeced, in this twice fo, and at length they 
were fayed. A. D. 1278 maltitudes were hanged for chipping. A. D. 12g0 they 
were all ſeized in one day, their goods confiſcated, and themſelves baniſhed. 
Matthew of Weſiminſter computes their numbers at. one hundred fixty-fye thou- 
ſand ßve hundred and eleven, for this, excluſive of what he gained by he con- 
Eſcation, the commons gave the king a fifteenth of their moveables, and the cle:gy 
a tenth, Walt, Hemingford, vol. i p. 19.—( y) It is amazing, conſidering wnat 
happencd to his grandfather and father, that this moparch was able to act for more 
than twenty years as he did. The clergy to {creea themſelves procured a buil 
from Pope Boniface the eighth, forbidding them under pain of excommunic»ti9n 
to pay any tax impoſed without his conſent, which they pleaded in bat to the 
king's commands. He gave them time to confider, and on their perfiſting pur 
them out of his protection, which obliged them to comply. He had before teized 
the money collected for the holy war, and afterwards conſiderable ſums depoſit- 
ed in their hands. His barons he curtailed in power by his laws, kept them in 
coptinual employment, and gratified them fometimes with lands and honours, He 

Once 
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fects of paſſion or of caprice, but were dictated by what politi- 


cians call reaſons of ſtate (Zz). 

Hz was ſtill much greater as a legiflator than as either a 
hero or a ſtateſman, In a very ſhort time after his coronation 
he held a parliament for reforming the abules which had been 
accumulating in the unſettled times of his father's reign, and 
which was a work of equal neceſſity and difficulty (a). In the 
courſe of his reign he held frequent parliaments, and made in 
them many and good laws () for the ſecuring men's perſons, 


by 


once ſeized all the wool of the clergy and laity, ſold it for what he could, and for 
repayment fixed a ſhort price and a long day, Inſtead of the accultomed duty, 
he atterwards raiſed forty ſhillings a ſack on wool, and took beſides what ever com- 
modities were requiſite for the lupply of his forces. In order to keep the people 
quiet he dealt with them ſeparately, giving them always very fair words, by which 
he levied money onthe inferiour clergy, from the merchants, and from the bur- 
geſſes, all of whom he careſſed and encouraged in their turns. But at length the 
meaſure being full, the nobility, clergy, and people all concurred in an expoſtula- 
tion when he was upon th+ point of going over to Flanders with an army, and yet 
were pacified on his promiſing them tull latisfacion on his return. Such were tlie 
effects of his reputation, bis ſucceſe, his public liberalities, his frugality in his 
court, and his wonderful addreſs, by Which he wound himſelf out of every dificulty. 
—{z) The body of prince Lhewelin being Known after bis death, his head was 
cut off and brought to the king, v ho directed a ſilver coronet to be put there on, 
ſent it up to London, where, after being carried in triumph through Cheapſide, 
it was placed on the batilements of the tower of London to ſhow the fallacy of 
a Welſh prophecy. V/alteri Heminford, vol. i. p. 11. His brother David was 
proceeded ageinſt in parliament, condemned as a traitor, and ſuffered as ſuch 
A. D. 1282. Thomas de Turbeville, who had conſpired with the French king 
to raiſe new commotions in Wales, met with the like fate A. D. 12958. Sir 
William Wallace ſuffered in like manner A. D. 1305. Adam Murimuth, p. 38. 
Three brothers of king Robert Bruce weie treated in like manner, as was alſo 
the earl of Athol, Sir Chrittopher Seton and others. On ſome occaſions Edward 
ſhowed a different ſpirit, as in the caſe of Sir Adam Gurdon. Gaſto de Bierna 
rebelled againſt him in Gaſcony, and when he was upon the point of taking him 
in Eis caſtle he appealed to Philip of France as his ſuperiour lord. Edward ac- 
gquieſced in this. When Philip heard the cavie he lent him over to England 
with a halter about his neck. He was confined for ſome time, then ſet at li- 
berty and reſtored to his eſtate. He ſpared Madoc, who had aſſumed the title 
of Prince of Wales. He ſet at liberty Henry Montfort, who was taken priſon- 
er with his ſiſter ; and in like manner enjarged John Baliol, and ſuffered him to 
live and die quietly in Prance.—(e) This parliament was held in the third year 
of his reign, A. D. 1276, and in out law bocks is ſtyled Weſtminſter the Firſt. 
The ſtatute made therein is digeſted into fifty chapters, relating to a great va- 
riety of ſubjects, ſuch as carrying good laws alieady enacted into execution, 
providing againſt extortions and oppreſſiont of every kind, and by all forts of 
perſons; for puniſhing falie and colluſive verdiQs, for raiſing the hue and cry, 
and uſing other methods for bringing robbers and notor ious felons to juſtice ; for 
reſtraining immoderate puriſkiments , for ſupporting the rights of the clergy in 
ſome caſes, ard putting them under proper regulations in others. In tki: Dai' 
lament the commons aſſiſted.—(5) It was the wiſe policy of this prince 
to hold frequent parliaments, and theſe (oo in different parts of thejking- 
dom, in which he made ſuch prudent ſtatute: as might compenſate to his ſuh- 
oo by their effects for the large {urns which he exatted from them. On this 
head T. Wikes, p. 113, ſays, that it was Edward's cuſtom to awalen ſuch good 


laws 
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by inſtituting watch and ward in cities, and by various regulati- 
ons for their ſafety in travelling the great roads. 

He was no leſs attentive in reſpect to the preſervation and re- 
cover) of property of every kind. Thus the goods of perſons 
dicing inteſtate, which being left to the care of the church 
the ordinary applied to pious uſes, were directed by ſtatute to 
be liable to anſwer the juſt debts of the dectaſed, which gave 
rife to adminiſtrators. He eſtabliſhed that new kind of ſecurity 
called a ſtatute merchant for the benefit of trade, gave an elegit 
for ſubjecting lands as well as moveables to the demands of the 
juſt creditor, regulated the operations and etfects of fines, which 
before were very intricate and perplexed, rectified ſeveral incon- 
veniznces in reſpect to tenures, and ſettled the legal modes of 
entails (e) and ot alienation, He for the common good fixed 
the ſtandard and eſtabliſhed means for preſerving the purity of 
money, ſettled weights and meaſures, directed the careful col- 


laws as had long ſiept, to bring back to their proper objects ſuch as had been 
ahuſed, and as occaſion required to make new for the public good. After re- 
Gding a long time in Gaſcony, he found at bis return a general murmur through 
the nation againſt the judges, on Which he cauſed ſtrict inquiry to be made into 
their behaviour in full pailiament, where he removed and fined moſt of them 
fevercly. It ſhould ſeem that their great wealth was the ſtrongeſt proof of their 
iniquity ; for though the lalary of the chief juſtice of the King's Bench was 
but fortj pounds, and that of a baron of the Exchequer but twenty, yet Adam 
de Stratton, one of the latter, was fined thirty-two thouſand marks, near twen- 
thouſand being found in ready money in his houſe, and the chief juſtice of the 
Common Fleas loſt his whole eſtate both real and perſonal, and was baniſhed, Wal- 
teri Hemingford, vol. i. p. 16. T. warn p. 54. H. Knyghton, apud x. Script 
col. 2466. A. D. 130g there were great dilorders in the kingdom occaſioned by 
people of ſome conſequence conſpiring to diſturb, diſtreſs, beat, wound, and 
under falſe ſuggeſtions to procure thole againſt whom they had malice to be 
inpriſoned. For the puniſhment of ſuch offences, there was a law made, 
33 Ed. I. ſtat. 2. and upon this the king iſſued a commſſiion for inquiring after 
and bringing ſuch offenders to jullice, of which much has been faid, as if they 
bad proceegced in a ſummary way, and not according to the uſual forms of juli- 
tice, the contrary of which will ”= from the king's writ ſtill extant, Placita 
ia Pa.liamento 33 Ed. I. n. 10. However Adam Murimuth, p. 36. ſays, Ordi- 
vavit Juſtitiarios de Traylebaſtone, per totam Angliam, ad caſtigandum male- 
La gore, per quos fuerunt Multi puoniti, et Regis ærarium valde ditatum. He 
ordained juſtices of Traylebaſtone throughout all England, for chaſtiſing male- 
faQtors, by whom many were puniſhed, and the king's treaſury well 2 
Traylebaſtone was only 2 vulgar appellation given to thoſe judges, for nothing 
Uke it occurs in the commifhion.—-(c) The ſtatute of Weſtminſter the ſecond, 
inale in the thirteenth of this King's reign, contains fiſty chapters relative to 2 
great variety of objects, and made with great care and circumſpection. The 
teſt of theſe is very famous under the title of de Donis conditionalibus. I: 
very much blamed by Sir Edward Coke in the preface to his fourth part of bis 
Reports for introducing, as he ſays, an cſtate tail. This however ſeems not to 
be: ſtrictly the caſe, fince it rather revived or confirmed them, there being plain 
mention ef tuch an eftate in the laws of king Alfied, This law was made for 
removing certain inconveniences then felt and recited therein, In ſacceeding 
times it 1s trne it produced many and greater 1nconveniencies as having a ſirwg 
:cadcncy to create perpetuities, Which very probably were not then foreſeen. 
But for the purpoſes intended it was fo well made, as for a time to be bigkly 
commended, and a remedy, though @ better is to be wiſhed, hath been found 
ſor tlie evils it cand. 
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leAing and ſafe keeping of public records. He repreſſed the 
exorbitant power of the church, by limiting the bouncs of EC- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, reſtrained the granting lands to mona 
teries by repeated ſtatutes of mortmain, and prohibited the con- 
vents dep nding upon religious houſes in foreign parts from ſend- 
ing the wealth of this, at the command of their ſupertours, in- 
to other countries, and provided againſt the oppreſſion of mona- 
ſteries by great lords and prelates, that they might the better 
anſwer the ends of their inſtitution. 

HE ſhowed his concern for trade by deciding the complaints 
made by the citizens of London againſt foreign merchants, 
provided for the p.yment of debts ariſing in commerce, and 
fixed the ſtaple of wool at Sandwich. He gave up as unjuſt 
the heavy cuſtoms he had laid upon wool, and diſclaimed all 
right of doing the like again under pretence of prerogative. In 
reference to public juſtice, and whatever regarded the admini- 
ration thereof, on which the peace and welfare of the ſubje& 
ſo much depended, no prince was ever more attentive. He re- 
trained county, hundred, and manor courts within ſuch bounds 
as in thoſe days were proper. He ſettled allo the juriſdiction of 

- {uperiour courts in order to prevent their interfering with cach 
other. He directed original writs to be formed for every ſpe- 
cies of actions, provided that the pleadings upon thete ſhould 
be ſimple, ſuccinct, and perſpicuous. In a word he did as much 
as poſſible to remove fraud, to extirpate chicane, and to pre- 
vent delay in judicial proceedings, for which in his own and in 
ſucceeding times he hath been juſlly celebrated by the greateſt 
ſages of the long-robe, which will de equal honcur to his me- 
mory and to theirs (d). 

Tu enterpriſing valour, the profcund policy and profeſſed 
public ſpirit of the king, though they rendered him lightly 
revered by the nation, could not however reconcile them to thoie 


(2) The characters of princes are with much greater certainty learned from 
the tenour of their laws than from either tradition or hiſtory. This oblervation 
ray melt ſtricly be applied to this great prince, who undoubtedly had à very 
large ſhare in the framing and contrivance of thoſe that were p:ſſ-d in his reign, 
town uch that ſome have confidered him as the author of them (Selen Ope: a, 
vol. ii. 1943). It is no wonder therefore that in his time there fouiiſhed fo 
many able lawyers, ſach as the author of the book entitled FTA, from its 
being written in the Fleet Priſon, probably by one of the great Jawvers dif- 
graced and confined there. Sir Gilbert Thornton who abridged BraQon, Sir 
Ralph Hengham, Breton or Briton, generally thought to have been biſhop of 
He:ieford, but more likely to have been a Judge, and we may add, though not 
with like certainty, Andrew Horne. After his deceaſe his memory was in the 
higheſt credit with the ableſt men of the profeſũon, ſuch as Sir W. Herie, Sir 
Edward Coke, Lord Bacon, Sir Mathew Hale, a'l of whom have cencurted in 
giving him the character of one of the wiſeſt of our king*, and the ableſt of 


our legiſlators, to which we may add the cornmendations in our own times be- 
ſtowed upon him by Blackſtone and Barrington. 
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high acts of power, and thoſe bold ſtretches of royal authori- 
ty, by which, though ever under the ſpecious pretence of pub- 
lic utility, he ſupplied his neceſſities in ſuch ways as ſeemed to 
him the moſt ſpeedy, and in ſuch proportions as = Judged to be 
moſt expedient. 'T he clergy, nobility, and commons laying hold 


therefore of a favourable opportunity, ſtated to him their griev- 


ances, demanded redreſs, together with the renewal and confir- 
mation in parliament of the great charter and charter of foreſts, 


which was granted accordingly in a parliament held by his fon, 


the king being then abroad, and confirmed by his charter dated 
at Ghent. But ſome jealouſies {till remaining, he again con- 
firmed them in parliament. However after all this he procured 
the pope's abſolution from all his engagements by a ſuggeſtion 
that they were extorted from him. He then freely and of his 
own accord confirmed both charters, ſo ſtrengthened as to pre- 
vent future infringements, and with ſuch additions as proved to 
the full as beneficial to the ſubject as the charters themſclves (e); 
which from this time became the ſettled and immutable baſis of 


public liberty and the conſtitution. 


EDWARPD the Second, at the time of his acceſſion to the 
throne, was in the twenty fourth year of his age. He was a 
prince handſome in his. perſon, and very adroit in his exerciſes, 
of an open generous turn of mind, but without thoſe qualities 


that were requiſite to his ſtation, and more eſpecially 1n thoſe 


times. He began his reign with diſgracing the biſhop of Co- 
ventru, his father's treaſurer, and a very wiſe man, He recal- 
led Peter Gaveſton, whom his father had baniſhed for miſlead- 
ing him in his youth, and imruſted him with the government of 
the kingdom when he went over to do homage tor his foreign 
dominions to King Philip, and to marry his daughter Iſabella, 


fe) Theſe diſputes began, as hath been before hint ed, A. D. 1297, and not with- 
Banding in the partament heid at London inthe ſame year by the Prince of Wale, 
then of the age of thiitecn, the charters were confirmed, and ali the great lords why» 
bad refuſed ta follow the Hing into Flanders were pardoned, this did not give entire 
ſat is action. New ſuſpicions aroſe, andto remove theſe the king directed writs tothe 
feriffs, dir reQing them to inform tis people by proclamation of his fincere and good 
Intentions toward: them. Ia confirmation of this he again confirmed them at Caxrlifle 
the next year, and direQed perambulaticns to be made of the foreſts. A. D. 
2 390 he cank:med both charters and granted thoſe extenſions of them mention- 
ed in the text, direRting writs to every county for the electing three knights as 
commiſoners to fee ** charters fully executed, and to puniſh offenders 
againſt them by fine and ranſom, commanding them to be publiſhed four time: 
every year in the county courts. After the abſolution he obtained from Pope 
Clement the Fisch, he in 1306, by a ſtatute introduced by a very path<tic 
eamble exprefing his great care and deep concern for the peace and welfare o: 
hits people, provided remedies tor all the grievances relative to the foreſts. 3 
the Came time that he was ſo attentive to his ſubjects here, he likewiſe extend- 
ed his piote Rion to thoſe in his other dominions of Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, eſpecially | in regard to the qppreſſi ona which they ſuſfered from the papal 
authority. 
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who was then about twelve years of age (/). On their return 
they were crowned together with great ſolemnity, in which Ga- 
veſton bore ſo great a ſhare as not a little heightened that enmity 
which the nobility had conceived againſt him. 

Tux quickly compelled the king to fend him again into ex- 
ile, which however he ſoftened by giving him an honourable 
employment in Ireland, where, as the ancient annals of that 
kingdom ſhow, he acquired ſome reputation. It was not Jong 
before the king, after making great conceſhons . to his capital 
enemies, brought him back, and married him to the ſiſter ot 
the earl of Glouceſter, who was his mece, having before ho- 
noured him with the titles of lord of Man and earl of Cornwall. 
Upon this new murmurs were raiſed, and the king obliged to 
conſent in parliament to a commiſſion, which devolved almoſt 
the whole of his authority on four biſhops, tour earls, and four 
barons, Gaveſton being again baniſhed, and declared a public 
enemy if he returned. In hopes of giving a new face to his af- 
fairs, Edward aſſembled an army in the north, where he had 
Gaveſton quickly with him, who was privately returned, and 
whom he emploved in his war againſt Robert Bruce. In this 
however he had little ſucceſs, and the barons having recourſe to 
open violence, the king was obliged to leave Gaveſton with a 
garriſon in Scarborough, which he was ſoon compelled to fur- 
render, and was not long after, with many circumſtances of in- 
dignity, beheaded by the command and in the preſence of Tbe- 
mas earl of Lancaſter, and other great lords. 

THe king, though much offended with this, was forced on 
the pretended ſubmiſſion of the barons to paſs an act of indem-. 
nity in favour of them and their adherents, The war againſt the 
Scots was renewed, and Edward, marching with a numerous army 
to the relief of Stirling Caſtle, was defeated by Robert Bruce 
at Bannockburn, where the earl of Glouceſter and lome other 
perſons of note were ſlain, and many more taken priſoners. in 


(J) In the account of the former reign, it was principally intended to 
ſhow in what manner the Norman cuſtoms were altercd and amended, as tn 
be formed in ſome meaſure into a ſyſtem, chiefly by the wiſdom and application 
of the ſovereign. In ſpeaking ſo largely of this reign, our deſign is to let the 
reader ice how eaſily that ſyſtem was again broken and thrown into diforder un- 
der a ſovereign of lets abilities, and conſeyvently of leſs attention. The ſecond 
Edward, om the beginaing to the cloſe of his reign aimed at pleaſing hirafe+F, 
and left the care of his buſineſs to others. The principal ſources of his mi- for- 
tunes were the too great power of the principal nobility, who were in effect {5 
many princes, deſirous of conducting all things in their own way, and according 
to their own wills, in which they did not always regard either the letter or the 
ſpirit of the laws, The afpiring and intriguing diſpoſition of the principal 
churchmen, many of whom abetted the barons, and in their difputes with the 
crown frequently added to their military force that of ſpiritual cenſures, Laſtiy, 
the want of prudence and policy in the prince, who often provoked 4hen: rafii 1 


ſubmitted when be wanicd power to refſt, and when he had power uſed it with 
tod gleat leert. 
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conſequence of this misfortune, and ſome other cauſes, there 
enſued mary ca amities; great ſcarcity of proviſions, mortality 
of cattle, and a peſtilence; which diſtreſſes excited a general 
{pir.t of diſcertent. This was fomented by the potent nobility, 
who, or at leaſt moſt of thein, had conceived a ſtrong hatred 
againſt the Spencers, father and ſon, though originally placed 
about the king by themſelves, becauſe they were grown highly 
into his favour, Theſe great lords coming armed to parlia- 
ment procured their baniſhment, though abſent, which the kin 
inſiſled was againſt the great charter, and the more effectually 
to cruſh them, theſe pctent lords at the fame time plundered 
their eſtates. ; 

THe Spencers came back in no long ſpace, and the king, 
having collected a ſmall force, reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſclence 
of the lord Badleſmere, the queen having been refuſed entrance 
into his caſtle of Leeds in Kent. Aſter reducing that caſtle 
finding his force increaſe, he marched weſtward, humbled ſome 
ot the barons who had eſtates there and on the border of Wales, 
after which he turned ſuddenly northward againſt Thomas earl 
of Lancaſter, who was already in the field with a conſiderable 
army. The ear] retiring ſrom Burton upon Trent, endeavour- 
ed to get into Y orkſhire, but at Borough Bridge, after a ſhort 
diſpute in which the earl of Hereford was killed, himſelf and 
moſt of his followers were made priſoners by Sir Andrew Hark- 
lay, and was very quickly after condemned and cxecuted with 
many marks of ignominy, nctwithſtanding his high quality. 
About twenty perions of great rank were alſo put to ſhameful 
deaths in different parts of the kingdom, and many of their for 
jeitures given to the Spencers. 

Tr1s excited a general {pit of diſaſſection, not a little keigh- 
tened by another untuccets; ul expedition againſt the Scots (g). 

Charles 


rn will throw great light on the hiſtory of this period, to give a ſuccinqt 
detail of the diſputes between Edward and the Scots. At the time of his father's 
demiſe, the beſt part of that country was in his hand, and not a few of the no- 
bility adhered to him, as they did a terwards to bis fon, But Rebert Bruce 
taking advantage of the king's abſence recovered moſt of the north, and made 
excurſions into the ſouth. This, as we have ſhown in the text, induced Ede 
ward to make an expedition againſt him, A. D. 1310, When Cavechton pene- 
tiated as far as Perth; but the country was fo ruined, that the Engliſh army 
could not ſubſiſt. The great defeat at Bannockburn happened the 24th June, 
A. D. 1313, where the king, as on many other occaſions, gave great proofs uf 
perſonal courage. Four years afier Berwick was taken; tor the recovery 0! 
which important place the King, as ſoca as his alizirs would permit him, 
made ancther expedition, but without ſucceſs; and A. D. 1322 be made a 
truce for thirtcen years. The leſſes ſullanned in theſe aQtivns, added to the 
continual incurfions of the Scots, occatoncd the utmoſt miſery to both coun- 
tries, where the people at times were reduced to feed upon dogs, and 
even viler food. Many of the Lacons in the northern parts, under colour 
of defendiag themſelves became petty tyrants, and were guilty of great! 
cruelties. At the trial of Thomas earl of Lancaſter the proceedings in 


which are preſerved by John Trokelowe, the treaty between tim and 2 
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Charles the fourth who had lately aſcended the throne of France 
® raiſed ſome diſputes, to accommodate which the king ſent over 
firſt ſeveral ambaſſadours, then his i rother Edmund earl of 
Kent, and to facilitate the nogotiation ſtill protracted, the queen 
at her own deſire was permitted to go likewiſe. In conſe que ce 
of an agreement the made that her fon Prince Edward ſhould do 
homage inſtead of the king; he alſo by the king's permiſſion 
followed her thither. But Edward being informed of what was 
®contriving againſt him by the queen and the exiles, eſpecially 
© Roger Mortiuner, who had made his eſcape cut of the tower, 

declared them public enemies, as our hiſtorians fay, though the 
king denies it in his letters, and endeavoured by a naval force to 
pre vent their landing in any part ot hisdominions (A). Theſe pre- 
cautions proved however vain, icr the queen, the prince, and Ro- 
ger Mortimer, with a {mail body of Flemings, found means to de- 
bark in ſafety at Harwich, and were received with fo general a 
welcome, that the king clearly perceiving he could not reſiſt, in 
hopes of finding a paſſage to Ireland, fied to Wales. 
Tux queen having reduced Priſtol into which the king had 
put a garriſon, and executed there with great circumſtances of 
-*cruelty Hugh Spencer the father, whom the king had created 
Earl of Wincheſter, proceeded immediately after to Heretord, 

and there hanged Hugh Spencer the fon, ſtyled Earl of Gloucef- 


ter in right of his wife, with many marks of infamy. Others 


alſo both of the clergy and lait, ſuffercd in the ſame cauſe. At 


* 
= 


bert Bruce found in the pocket of the earl of Hereford was produced. The 
very next year Sir Andrew Harklay, whom for his good ſervice in taking Lancaſter 
33 Edward had made earl of Carlifle, was convicted and executed or the 
lie tieaſon, into which he had been d:awn by his hatred of the Spencers, and 
the hopes of marrying the filter of Robert Bruce; which facts, if attentively 
* conſidered, will ſufficiently ſhow the true cauſe of this king's repeated Ceteats, 
E This queen, Iſabella, was the daughter of Philip the Fair, and ſiſter to 
Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Ch rles the Fair, all of them ſucceſſively 
kings of France, This latt came to the crown A. D. 1322, and had many al- 
te cations with his brother-in-law Edward of Eigland, who was very deſirous 
to avoid coming to aruptuie, which induced bim to ſend ſo many embafhies, and 
nt length, on a ſuggeſtion from the French court that it would be acceptable, 
be ſent his queen, with whom went the biſhop of Exeter. This prelate per- 
cciving her ſecret deſigns, and the countenance which ſhe gave to Roger Morti- 
mer, who two years before had eſcaped out of the tower, where with his uncle 
de had been impriſoned, and had been twice pa:doned, very hogourably return - 
ed, and acquainted the king with the whole intrigue, which induced him to 
—Frite to the queen to come home, who excuſed herſelf from her fear of Hugh 
Spencer the younger. In anſwer to this the king exp:eſſed his ſurpriſe, as ſhe 
bad ſhown great civility to him at parting, and w:ote to him in terms of friend- 
ip while in France. Her brother, to whom her practices could not be un- 
—$+:9wn, pretended to diſcountenance her, on which ſhe left his court and went 
into Hiinault, where ſhe contracted her ſon the prince to the princeſs Philippe, 
the ea] of Hainault's daughter, and engaged his brother John to come over 
61 om her, with a ſmall body of Flemings, and with theſe ſhe landed about. 
Michaelmas A. D. 1325, 
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length a parliament being called in his name, the king, alread, 
taken and 1mpriſoned, was with much ſolemnity depoſed, and 
in no long ti ne atiterwards moſt barbarouſly put to death (i) 
Whatever the temper of this prince might be, or however he 
is repreſent=d in our hiſtories, his laws turniſh noproofs either q 
a crual diſpoſition or a ſpirit of deſpotiſm, but rather the contra. 
ry, for they chiefly define the liberties of the church, provid 
that ſheriffs and other cfficers ſhall be men of property, explai: 
ſome former ſtatutes that were obſcure, and give eaſe in many 
caſes to ſuch as held of the crown by military tenures. 

E DW ARD the third aſſumed the regal title by his father's cor. 
ſent, as he aſſured the nation immediately after that prince's dc 
png and was ſoon aiter crowned at Weſtminſter by Walter 

eynclds archbiſhop of Canterbury, being in the fiiteenth ye 
of his age, A council of regency was appointed by parhiameri 
but it does not appear they ever acted, anda very large proviſ 
on was made for the queen mother. The young king, on th: 
Scots breaking the truce, marched againſt them with a numero 
army; but the enemy, enured to the chicane as well as fatiguesc 
war, were too hard for them, and the king himſelf was in the ut 
moſt danger of being ſurpriſed, though he had the good fortur: 
to eſcape unhurt. Upon this the negotiation which had bes 
before upon the carpet was renewed, and terminated in a Peact 
the articles of which were confirmed by a parliament held : 
Northampton. The king in his return ſo emnized his martiz:: 
with the princeſs Philippa of Hainault at York. 

Ix a parliament held at Saliſbury John of Eltham the king 
brother was made Earl of Cornwall, Roger Mortimer ear! © 
March, and Edmund Butler Earl of Ormond. Edward beir: 

lummoned went over to France, and did homage to Philip © 


(i) The ſtate of this country, by a train of deplorable diſaſters, was a: 
changed in a very ſhort ſpace ; for in leſs than twenty years after the dea'h : 
Edward the firft the major part of the great nobility either fell by the ſword « 
periſhed on ſcaffold<. to conſequence of civil feuds, their eftates had been 
ciprocally waſted and deſtroyed; while in the midſt of theſe miteries, all r:: 
of people were oppreſſed with aids, taillages, increaſe of cuſtoms and impoſi 
ons of every kind, Yet from its being fertile in ſurpriſing, though moſt of the: 
ſiniſter events, this reign hath found many hiſtorians to record them. The or 
cipal of theſe are Sir Thomas de la Moor, who lived in the courts of the th! 
Edward, John de Trokelowe, and Henty de Blaneford, monks of St. Alben 
An anonymous writer, ſuppoſed to be a monk of Malmeſbury, all of them co 
temporaries. Vet we want perhaps the beſt hiſtorian of them all, Stephen Eis 
a Yorkſhire mark, who, Leland fays, wrote the memoirs of Edward with cu 


dour and fidelity. The chronicle of Robert Boſton of Peterborough, the cot“ 


nuation of Trivet's annals, Adam Murimuth, Walter of Hemingford, Thom“ 
Walfingham, Ralph Higden, and Henry Knyghton, to which we may add 4. 


records that have eſcaped the wreck of time, and the ſtate papers preſerve" * 


che third and fourtli volume of Rymer's Collection. 
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4 Voalois as king of France for his foreign dominions, though he 
ni held the right to that crown to be in bimf-:t, his ſiſter Joan, 
purſuant to the treaty, eſpouſ-d David king Scots, who was 
tj then a child. Some of the great lor.'s had already taken um- 
pbrags at the enormous power of the earl of March, who by an 
infamous intrigue betrayed the king's uncle Edmund earl of 
', Kent into a plot, for which he was condemned in parliament 
zand executed. This quickly produced, what it was contrived 


All ; 

ny  #to prevent, the ruin of the queen mother and Mortimer. He was 
'  "»dreaded and deteſted by all who remained of the old courtiers, 

jr. #envied and hated by the new, who rendering him ſuſpected to 


4. the king, he went 1:1 perſon to ſurpriſe him, which not without 
bloodſhed was effected inthe cattle of Nottingham, ſent him 
from thence priſoner to London, where being condemned un- 
zbeard by his peers, he was hanged upon the common gallows (L). 
if, #* IN the ſame parliament Edward declared that he would for 
+ the future manage his own affairs, though he was then only turn- 
zed of eighteen, confined the queen his mother to the caſtle of 


UL! . 0 
„% KRifing, and reduced her revenue to four thouſand pounds 2 
year. The repulſe he had met with from the Scots fat ill upon 
u the king's mind; the peace was gen-rally diſagrecable bec.ufe 
bheld diſhonourable to the nation, and therefore he meditated 

een 
„ 4 ſtroke on that fide as ſoon a5 an opportunity offered. He did 
s n () The facts delivered in the text are of ſuch moment, that for this anc 
ag other reaſons it is neceſſary, as far as poſſible, to fix the dates. Some writers 
ſay that Edward the third began his reign on the twentieth, others on the twen- 
10 ©ty-ſeventh ; but it is certain that our records place it January the 28th, A. D. 
0 +1327. His father was murdercd on the ziſt September in the ſame year. The 


0 @P3 lament at Northampton was aſſembled in March 1328, the earl of Kent was 
ire beheaded March 19th 1330, the parliament aſſembled at London, 4 Edw. III. 
on Monday after the feaſt of St. Catherine, that is 26th November 1330, when 

+ Roger earl of March was arraigned, ex parte Domini Regis, and upon the noto- 
riety of the facts of which he was accuſed, condemned to be drawn and hanged 


ad; at Tyburn the Thurſday following, that is, November the 29th, though Barnes 
bh © Trays the 26th. At the ſame time the lords gave judgment upon Sir John Mau- 
jc MFrtrevers, to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded for ſeducing Edmund earl of Kent 


u the king's uncle, and thereby bringing him to death, promiſing a reward of a 
atk # thouſand marks for taking him alive, and five hundred for bringing his head; 
i they gave the like judgement upon Sir Thomas Gurnay and William Ogle, fo: 
bern being concerned in the murder of the late king. Gurnay was ſeized in Spain, 
pris and being ſent from theace to Bayonne, was there embarked on board a ſhip 
bret : for England, but beheaded in his paſſage to prevent further diſcoveries. Mau- 
F trevers was ſome years afterwards pardoned, The peers, upon recolleQion, 
co! ® were by no means ſatisfied with their own judgment upon the earl of March, and 
tu therefore in the very next parliament beſought the king in favour of his ſon 
ca Edward Mortimer, that he might be reſtored to his entailed eſtates, which was 
or, i granted 5 Ed. III. n. 13; afterwards Roger Mortimer applied in parliament to 
F reverſe the judgment, which was accordingly done, and he reſtored to his 
F bonours and hereditaments, 23 Edw. III. n. 3. There were many motives both 
private and public to this proceeding, The family of Mortimer was allied to 
XZ molt of the great houſes ia the kingdom, and an the other hand the judgment 
nagainſt hin was of ſuch a nature, and ſo directly contrary to law, that i: is ao 
wonder the commons joined in procuring it to be reverſed, „„ 
D 2 : not 
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not wait for this long; Edward the ſon of John Baliol came over 
from France, revived his father's claim, and by the connivance 
of the king raiſed and tranſported an army into Scotland. He 
proved ſucceſs: ul in this enterpriſe, and on his doing homage the 
king marched to his affiſtance, and gave the Scots one of the 
moſt fatal defeats at Hallidown that they ever ſuſtained.” David 
Bruce and his queen were conveyed to France, and there royal. 
ly entertained. Balicl was crewned at Scoon. dw ard made 
ſcveral expeditions for his ſupport, took Berwick, reduced the 
ſouthern provinces, and penetrated farther north than his grand- 
father had ever done. David Eruce returning remounted ne- 
vertheleſs his throne, and in order to make a diverſion in favour 
of the French invaded England in the abſence of Edward, 
when, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority of numbers and the ſigna 
proofs he gave of perſoral courage, he was not only deteated but 
taken priſoner, and remained a long time inthat condition. Hi 
captivity however did not put an end tothe war, his fubjee; 
continued ſtill in arms, and fought obſtiratel;, theugh ctten 
withcut ſucceſs. Edward Baliol, tired with the empty title d 
king, reſigned, as his father ad done, all his rights to Ydw rd, 
and lived in Yorkſhire a private man, with a very mcdcrate 

enſicn for his ſubſiſtence. 'I he Ergliſh monarch at length re- 
teaſed his brother David, cn condition that ke paid him in ten 
years a ranſom of ninety, which the agreement net immediate. 
ly taking place, was increaſed to one hundred thouſand mark; 
and when more than half that ſum remained due offered to tl 
Scots a treaty of union, ſo advantageous, that it appears ſtrang: 
they did not accept it (7). On the demiſe of David Bruce ſuc- 
ceeded Robert the firſt of the kuuſe of Stuart, and though n 
open war followed thereon between the two nations, yet the pte. 
datory excurſions on the frontiers continued: 


( 1) The ac by which Edward the third renounced his claim of ſovereignt! 
over the kingdom of Scotland, bears date March iſt 1328. Edward Baliol ws 
invited over from France by the Engliſhnoblemen whohad eſtates granted then 
by Edward the firſt, and John Baliol in Scotland. Edward's paſiport for b. 
coming over bears date Oftober 1oth 1330. The great victory of Hallidov1 
Hill was obtained July 19th 1333. David Bruce then reti:ed into France, whe!! 
he contintued nine years. He was made priſoner at the battle of Du bam tt! 
19th of October 1346. Edward Baliol refigned all his rights by an inftrumer! 
dated the-12th of March 1376, and had a penſion granted him of two thoulzn: 
pounds a year; and ſuch was the ſtate of king Edward's finances, that he wi 
farcedto poſtpone the ſecond quarterly payment. David Bruce was ſet at libe!!! 
in 1371. This ruinous war continued with a few interruptions for ſeventy hes, 
ard was attended with the moſt diſmal conſequences to both nations, Edwa's 
the third purſued his grandfather's maxims, and left no method untried of 45 
nexing Scotland to his dominions either by conqueſt or by treaty. The Scoti 
ſeem to have dreaded the becoming a province to. England, and this apprehec fic! 


hindered them from perceiving, that ia cadeavouring to avoid it they became 
eſſect ſubjeRs to France. 
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Tux war which this great king entered into with France 
was more ſucceſsful, and by far more fertile ia great events 
than that of Scotland. Philip de Valois nct content with pre- 
vailing againſt Edward in their diſputes for the crown, and 
obliging him to do homage for hereditary territories, gave him 
many other marks ot IIl-will, which induced Ecward to form a 
confederacy with the emperour, Lewis of Pavaria, many of the 
{princes on the Lower Rhine and tle great cities of Flanders, 
which were then a kind ot -republicks. To content the former 
he accepted the title of vicar of the empire, and to pleaſe the 
latter he aſiu ned the title of king of France. In order to join 
his allies the king failed with a potent flect, and gained in per- 
ſon the deciſive vidtery at Slug s over the French and their al- 
lies, or in other werds over almoſt the whole navel force of Eu- 
rope. His confederates furniſhed him with two numerous ar- 
mies, one of an hundred, and the other of fifty thouſand men, 
and both in his pay, with winch however he was able to per- 
form little, ſo that the French diſcouraged by their great lots at 
ſea, and the king finding his finances exhauſted by the enor- 
mous charge Gf his alliance, concluded a tiuce (.). 

IHE war broke out afreſh a ſew years after on account of 
the diſputed title to the dutchy of Bretagre. Edward carried 
over a puiſſart army into France, with which he ſpread ter- 
rcur and defolaticn through the meſt fertile parts of the Kking- 
dom. Fhilip, thouzh he had a far fuperivur army, wiſcly de— 
clined a battie ; tut on Edward's retreat, confiding in his num- 
bers, he altered his conduct, and though he found the Engliſh 
monarch well poſted and ready to receive him, attacked his 
forces at Creci in Normandy with all that impetucſity which is 
natural to his nation, and with great lols was abſolutely deſeat- 
ed, Edward aiter this victory formed the fiege of Calais, and 


() The title which Edward ſormed to the crown of France was in right of 
dis mother, He admitted nevertheleſs the Salic law, which excluded temiales, 
but according to his conſtructioa did not exclude a male deſcending from them. 


= He knew by experience that a wer againſt France mult be carried on with great 
- diſadvantage hom the fide of Cuicrne, and this induced him to enter into a 


confederacy with the em perour and other princes. A. D. 1338 he had an inter- 
view with that prince at Cologne, the moſt ſplend id that had teen ever ſeen, 
and was there Created vicar of the empire with much ſolemnity. The gext 


year he made a campaign with mall ſpcceſs on the ſide of Flanders, He then 
returned to England, to procure freſh ſupplies, and would have embarked an 
doard a very ſmall fyuadion, if the archbiſhop of Canterbury, John Stratjoro, 
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had not ſent him intelligence that the French had afſerabled a fleet of five hun- 
dred ſail to intercept him. Edwa d with equal induſtry and vigour drew to, e 
ther three hundred veſſels, e barked his forces oa board them, and attacked 
the enemy in the harbour of Sluys the 24th of June 1340. Robert de Aveſbury, 
p. $4--56. After this victory he undertock che ſiege of Tournay, in whici: 
finding himſelf baMed he concluded a truce, and at his return endeaveured tv 
throw the blame on the a1chLiſkop of Canterbury, as if through his fault in not 
affording him the money he wanted his ſchemees bad failed, whereas the truth 
ſeems to be, that the demande made upon him by vo many huugry princes were 
beyond the abilities of his ſubjects to celiay, 
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though Philip again collected a ſupericur army, ard the place 

made a vigor..us defence for mire than eleven months, it was 

taken, and remained long part of the dominions of the Engliſh 
crown. This ſucceſs dia not hinder Edward from making ſoon 
after, at the requeſt of the pope, a truce with Philip, whom 
he ſtyled his adverſary of France, that he might have time to 
recruit his treaſury (). 

Tarts truce, from the miſcrable ſtate both nations were in, 
was contirucd for ſome years. At length the war broke out 
with redcubled violence, John having ſucceeded in the throne 
of France to Philip his father. Againſt him out of Guienne 
marched Edward prince of W ALEs, vettcr known by his ſur- 
name of the BLACK PRINCE, with a corps of veteran troops, 
ravaging the provinces of Auvergne, Limouſin, and Poitou. 
King John, who ſaw this with infinite concern, collected the 
whole force of France, and by quick marches overtook the 
prince in a very diſadvantageous ſituaticn. Edward ſenſible ot 
his condition offered to abandon all his conqueſts, and to con- 
clude a truce for ſeven years; but John inſiſted upon his ren- 
dering himſelf and one hundred of the principal perſons in his 
army priſoners, which propoſition the prince rejected with diſ- 
dain, and having gained a little time by the negotiation, made 
the beſt diſpoſition he could to receive the enemy. John rely 
ing on the inequality of numbers, having as the French writers 
own, eighty to eight thouſand men, refolved to decide tic 
diſpute by the ſword, the prince on the cther hand cor- 
fiding in the courage and diſcipline of his army, received 


() The competitors for the dutchy of Bretagne were John de Montfort and 
Charles de Blois. The former was the heir male, and yet was ſupported by 
Edward. The latter claimed in fight of his wife the heir female ; but being 
his nephew was protected by Philip de Valois, who procured a decree of the 
peers of France in his favour. Edward by theſe means gained, as he conceived, 
an eaſier entrance into the heart t France, and therctore lent over Sir William 
Manny, and afterwards followed in perſon, but was not able to make any great 
impreſſion, and therefore returned to England. Philip to be revenged ſent his 
ſon John Duke of Nermandy with a great amy into Guicnne. FEdvaid, (o fave 
that beloved country, aſſembled a flect of one thouſand fail, embarked a great 
army, and putting to ſea was twice driven hack, and at leogth debarked at 
la Hogue in Nermandy, and from thence carried on the war, as is ſhown in the 
text. The battle of Creſſy was forght 26 Auguſt 1346. It may not be amiſs 
to remark, that this and the ſubſequent battle of Poitiers pretty clearly ſhow 
how little the feudal ſyſtem. was ſerviceable even in war. Edward's army con- 
ſiſted chiefly of troops in his pay, long difciplined and enured to ſervice. 
Philip had with him the flower of che French nobility, and their feudal tenants, 
men much tuperiour in number, and not deficient in courage, but lefs under 
command, and after the firſt charge cafily defeated. Calais ſurrendered Au- 
guſt 3, 1347. Edward had be'ore it a fleet of ſeven hundred fail of his own 
ſhips. His army was cantoned in goed barracks, and beſides large thagazines of 
military flo:es and proviſions, there were two great markets or fairs for the ſale 
of worl, cloth, and other Ergliſh goods and manviactures, and yet the expenſe 
was ſo heavy aç to diſpoſe the king to conclude a truce. David king of Scots 
vas taken during this Lege. | 
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the French with ſuch order and intrepidity as threw the firſt 
. into great confuſion, and then charging them before they 
could recover, after a warm and bloody ſtruggle gained a ceci- 
five victory, in which king Jchn, who had behaved with the ut- 

oft, bravery, was taken priſoner, with ſeveral princes of the 
Hood, and ſeme of the firſt nobility of France (o). 

H was treated with all imaginable reſpect and courteſy by 
the black prince, who con ucted him to Eourdcaux, and from 
thence brought him over hither, He was uſed with the like 
regard and kindneſs by the king, who neglected nothing that 
eould add luſtre to an event the moſt glorivus of his reign. The 
two kings having entered into a negotiation, agreed upon a 
treaty which the ſtates of France refuſed to accept. I his oblig- 
ed Edward on the expiration of the truce concluded by his fon 
to renew the war, and to tranſport 2 freſh army into France. 
The progreis he made in this expedition was ſuch, by his ad- 
yancing to the gates of Paris, in which the regent ſhut kimſelf 


up, and the conſequences of the war continuing became ſo ap- 


parent, that both ſides were equally diſpoſed to peace, which 
was at length concluded at Bretigni, on terms ſo highly honoura- 
ble to Edward, that in conſideration of the ceſſions made there- 
by, he laid afide the title of king of France (p). 1 
8 


(e) King Edward ſeems never to have had any ſanguine notions of his own 
title to the crown of France, and therefore from the beginning of the dilpute had 
repeatedly intimated to ſucceſſive popes, his inclination to accept of an equiva- 
lent, and upon this baſis it was that upon the making of a truce a negotiation 
for a peace was commonly ſet on foot under the papal mediation. The French 
Kings Philip aud John ſeem to have been leſs ſerious in this matter, and having 
the popes in their intereſt, amuled Edward from time to time with illuſory pro- 
Poſitions, ſometimes offering to reſtore all they had taken from him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gujenne, holding out at others the ceſſion of an ample territory a= 
bout Calais. At length Edward looked upon the peace to be as good as . 
ed, when king John declared his ſon Charles duke of Aquitain, and ſent him to 
take poſſeſſion of it. Edward upon this loft all patience, gave the ſame title to 
the black Prince, and lent him thither with ſome forces to maintain it. He was 
very acceptable to that people, as having been born at Bourdeaux, and very eaſi- 
ly levied an army of twelve thouſand able and experienced men, not one-tourth' 


of which were Engliſh, and with theſe he made the expedition mentioned in 


the text, King John came up to him on Sunday the 18th os September 1356 at 
Maupertuis near Poitiers, in the midſt of vinev«rds. If the French mona: ch 


had engaged him that day inſtead of deterring it to the next, or if he had con- 


tegted himſelf with ſurrounding him, he had proba ly carried his point. Bot 


the wa'r temper of the king, and the vivacity of the princes and nobility who 


were with him, led him to attack the next morning, and produced that decifice 


| Ceieat,—( 5) King Edward in his return from his excurſions towards Paris met 
with a violeat ſtorrn of thunder and lightening, by which ſome thoufands of hor- 
.* ſes, not a few of his ſoldiers, and ſome perſons of note in his amy were lain, 


on which the king made a vow to grant the French peace. This vow howev et 
bath been ſuppoſed to be no more than a political colour; but it is very likely 
to have been a real motive from the nature and moderation of the terms. It 
was concluded near Chartres on the Sth of May A. D. 1360. The original treat y 


cConſiſted of forty articles, ſome of heh were reviſed and alteted before they _ I 
| r 4 | Were 8 
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As his viQeries very juſlly gained him the reputation of ; 
great and fortunate general, io the whole tenour of his conduct 
ſhowed him to be a very able and refined politician. None e 


our monarchs diſpl yed more ſkill in the management o1 parli.. 


ments, or practiſed it with more ſucceſs. He cenfſulted them 
freely on the meaſures of his government, and availed limit 
to the fuil as much ct their advice as he did of their grants. Ye 
notwiti:ſtanding this ſecming compliance and cendeicenſion te 
carried his authority at leaſt as high as any of His predeccſcr; 
(2). He was very careiul in cult, vating a gecd cori cipendence 
ard eſtabliſhing a gicat character with moit of the princes 6 
Europe, proceeving with equal penctration and lagacity in most 
of bis negotiations, which notwithſtanding did not always an- 
ſwer his expectations (7). The popcs ef his time, though 
| gencral!y 


were ſworn to by the two kings, Edward by this peace obtained the addition 
of ſome conſiderable countries to Guienne. A diſtric about Calais, together 
with the county of Ponthieu in Pica:dy, John Was to pay a raniom of three mul. 
lions of gold crowns, which amounted to acout half a million ſterling money ct 
thoſe days, and a great number of hottages were given lor the due perlormance 
of theſe conditions. At fiift fight it ſhould ſeem that the Engliſh monarch was x 
great gainer by acquiſitions, Which taken together were not much interivor ir 
extent to the kingdom of I:cland ; yet more clolely conſidered, theſe term: 
will appear what we have ſtyled them, very moderate, for in return he not on- 
ly renounced his title to the c:own of France, but his claims to Normandy, 
Anjou, and other countries, and except Calais and its diſtrict, he ga ned nothing, 
the ſovereicnty excepted, but what he had a juſt title to betore, In reſpect 4 
the En. liſh nation they were certainly no gainers, for the king ſoon alter erec- 
ted Guienne and its dependencies into the principality of Aquitain, which he 
gave to his fon the prince of Wales, who K pt his court at Bourdeaux, and the 
maintenance of this principality coſt the kingdom iwenty thouſand pouncs a 
year. Calais allo was a gieat and conitant charge. Little more than one thi:c 
of the ranſom was in his time paid, and mett of the hoſtages made their eſcope. 
—{(g) When he tift tock upon him the government he complained of coriup- 
tion in elections by the adminiſtt ation immediately preceding. He aſked the ad. 
vice of the commons as to his cenduct in reſpest to Scotland. He did the ſam: 
with regard to Eis war with France, adding in full parliament a pioteſtaticn, 
which was to have tbe effect of a ſtatute, that be and his ſucceſſoure, king+ of 
France, ſhould have no claim as ſuch to the people of England, and promiled to 
make no peace without their conſent. In conſequence of their adviſing his 
meaſures he took all ſorts of proviſions, as his occaſions requiiee, at all times fo 
the ſupport of his fleets and a mice. He took vp ſhips for his ſervice in ſuck a 
manner as he thought beſt. He obliged the rich merchants of London to fend 
out armed ſhips at their own expenic, He borrowed of the wealthieſt peopie is 
his realm, according to their abilities, from a thouſznd down to forty pound: 2- 
piece. He ſeized the goods of the Ciſtertians, and of ſorre other orders. He 
became the ſole merchant of ali the tin in Cornwall and Devorthire, He levied 
by his own authority an additional tax of forty ſhillipgs on a ſack of woo}, which 
amounted to ſixty thouſand pounds per anaum for many years. Other inſtances 
inight be given; but it is ſufficient to add, that he declared a ſtatute granting 
him conditional aid to he void, becauſe ke conſented to it from the necetſity of 
his affairs, and net of his own free will.— (7) The negetiations of his reign were 
as numerous, dire de d to as various ends, and managed. with as much addreſs 25 
in that of any one of our monarchs ancient or modern. With the emperour 
Lewis of Bavaria Edward contracted a iidt alliance, in conſequence of v hich 
he ſolicited him to raife Imbert Dauphin of Vienne to the rank of king, in or- 
vcr to detach bim from the French jntereſt, He entered into treaties of ſut ſich 


with 
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a generally in the French intereſt, he rendered in many inſtances 
| {ubſcrvient to his views, exprefiing the higl:eſt reſpect and ve- 
neration towards their ſtations and their perſons, which did not 
t | hincer his diminiſking gradually their power end influence in 
1 his dominions, Wich conduct of his was highly bencfc1al, as 
| well as acceptable to his ſubjects (). 

i Tut nobility ke kept hr to his intereſt by treati g them 
e with ſingular courteſy, conterring on them high emplo, ments, 
g introducuig row tiles, inſtituting the ORDER Cr the ART ET, 
e 


; and buitewing on them continual marks of ſavcur and Conti- 
6 dence, The commons ke conſtantly care ſſed, enccuraged their 
: complaints by petition in parhamem, by which Ee knew at a 
tines the true ſtate ard tewper of. the ration, and by allewig 


5 them to make thoſe open and legal declarations of gricvances 
J prevented murmucs and tumults, of Which, netwichſtanding 
the number aud weight of their taxes, there were tew Or nene 

1 in the ccurſe of his long reign, He was more attentive and 

1. 

* with moſt of the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes of the empire, which gave 

ce him ſoch a thorough knowledge of tbem, that when the Impesial crown was 

E offered him he tetuled it. To rivet, if poſſible, the mot uſeful of their for eliga- 

in ers firmly: to his fide, he gave fome 6i them eftates aud peerages in Eng land. 

n. The ma, duis of Julters he made Ear} of Cambiidge, John Duke ot Bretagne, 

n. Ea:l o: Richmond, lagelram de Cuvcy, Earl of Bedford, to whom allo he gave 

y, in marriage one of his davghters, He made treaties © commerce with the ma- 

A ritime cities of Spain and Portugal, with the doge of Geroa, with fevera! of 

to the princes o Italy, with the king of Caſtile aud Leon, and with the king of 

FA Portugal. But what in this reſpect does his memory the greateſt honour was 

he the friendly viſit made him A. D. 1363 by johu king of France, David Bruce 

Ls king of Scots, who had been both his pritone:s, add the King of Cyprus, diana 

a hither by Lis kigh reputation ſor magnanimity and mage cc, ce,.— (=) The papal 

* tyranny at this junckure was very ſeverely fell, and generally reicnied ja this 

” kingdom. Mary Ltiſhoptics, and molt of the rich bencfices Were given by bie 

p. popes frequently to Italians, and the ſe baſe and illiterate perſons. Expoofive 

* ſuits were continually depending at Avignion or at Rume, and immeuſe {uras 

ne drawn annnally under a varlety of pretcnccs into the pu fe of the pope and his 

n. creatures, Thelg enolmities bo, e alike hard on all. The king felt himſelf in- 

af jured in his prerogative, the ſuperiour and infeiiour clergy were oppieſſed, the 

bs lords and cther perſons of diftinftion loſt their patrenages, and the commcas 

"FR were pillaged and impoveriſhed. This raiſed an_vniverſal diſcontent, from. 

"6 whence proceeded 2 ſpirit of inquiry, The famous John Wick life, amongſt o- 

* there, had met with ü uſage, and began to point out many of theſe errows 

od - Which were evident encugh to a diſcerning eye, In'a vod, there was ſuch 2 

_ dupoſition to retormation, that if Edward had been diſpoſed to it he might cag- | 
E ly have freed the nation from papal flavery. He concurred with the teniper of b 
He his people to far as to Wilte Very grave and ſbarp letters to the Roman pt E, - = 
pd ud when theſe repieſentations proved insffectual, he, by the advice and with 
ich the content Of Parliament, made ſome ſ- vere las tor the red: el: of Nan of 
5 che fe grievances, But ne concuried only to a certain degree, and chis not £292- | 
* * p'y becauſe of the uſe he made of the Pope's inter poſition in his n-gotiatic a | 
* W al for cin pingen, but a in procuriug bichoprics and „then bene fices to he 
3 | conferred by tim at his recon Mmencation, and therefore though he made laws 
1 5 to reftoacu ihe Papel fewer, v. bick remideted the court ot Rome, he connived | 
” k ot their breaches of hem for his own chavenicnce, which in fone cafes kept bis | 
ich clergy in awe, and in che rs enable) him 4% gr atify the requeſts of lis uotiiity 
Pa in the coli wing ecleGallicnl preferments. 
dy 
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gave greater encouragement to induſtry than moſt of his prede- 
ceſſotrs; which in ſome meaſure aroſe from his conſtant inter- 
courſe with the Flemings, very many of whom he invited to 
ſettle here, and to improve our woollen, and alſo our linen ma- 
nuladures. He likewiſe regulated the herring fiſhery. He 
grantcd oreat privileges to ſeveral cities and boruughs, but eſpe- 
Claily thoiz of Londen and Eriftol, incorporated new companies, 
and afforded Eis countenance to juch undertakings as had an ap- 
Dearance of public utility (7), 

Hr made ticaties of commerce with moſt of the great 
powers in Chriſtendom, and when the Spaniards, preſuming 
on their naval power, inſulted cur traders, he went in perſon 
with the prince of Wales on board a fleet to avenge the inju- 
ries done to bis ſubjects. He favoured and protected foreign 
merchants Eo ſettied, or whe traded here, and granted an ex- 
teuſive charter to theft 2tterwares {led merchant adventurers, 
t::5 title to the dnnn of the fea he openly avowed, and 
vigorouſiy maintained (). He regulated his ſilver coinage ac- 
coĩ ding i UC ſtandard or GEE nations to prevent money from 


| being 


(] In this fourteenth century, induſtry, arts, and coromerce were in a very 
$>uriſhing ſtate in different parts of Europe. The whole trade of the no;th 
was diiven by the Hauſe towns, that of the Levant by the maritime ſtates of 
Faly, and in the inland provinces of that fair country the richeſt manufacture: 
weie Caizzed on with equal vigour and ſuccele. The Flemings lieing 
in the middle had a great intercoutle with both, and drew much wealth tg 
chemielves bcfides by their woollen and linen goods. We may form ſome iden 
of the comparative riches of theſe fates, by conſidering that the fortune of Ha- 
teila the daughter of a king of France, and the fiſter of three, was but eighteca 
Eundred pounds; and the paymeat of one million of king John's ranſom ſo ex- 
baurted that kingdom that they were forced to make ule of leather money; 
«-hile John Viicontt Duke of Milan, gave with his daughter to Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, king Edward” lon, to the amount of two hundred thouſand florias in 
wold, which was between ſixty and ſeventy thouſand pounds of the money of 
thoſe times, and about two hundred thouſand of ours. Edward had an intimate 
correſpond. nce with all theſe, and very probably bortowed ſome uſeful inventi- 
ons fflom the ſubjeQs of every one of them, as we may gather from the com- 
zanies which he incorporated, viz. the goldimiths, ſkinners, carpenters, and 
pepperer:, a'tciwa'ds ftyled grocers. He allo brought over ſome clockmakcce, 
«1d ſettied them here, In the firft year of his reign he granted a moſt ample 
charter to the city of London, and aiterwards annexed Southwark to their ju- 
tiſgiction, which gave him fuck an intereſt in the citizens, as to borrow large 
fums of them on 1. revenues. The city of Briſtol he made a county of itlc!!, 
and granted piivileges to other towns.—(u) In the tenth year of his reign, king 
E ward oy a iclemn inſtrument afferted the ſovereignty of the ſea, as an indu- 
br:2bie right tranſmitted to him by the kings his predeceſſors. Rot. Scotiæ 10 
E. III. 11. 36. The faite was vouched by parliament towards the cloſe of it. 
Not. Pail. 46 E. III II. 20. It was turther demonſtrated by the conceffions of 
ſorreign powers, ay appears by licenſ-s for thing, for paſſing through the Eng- 
FL ſeas, and ober circunftances recorded by Selden and by Rywer. As a clear 
manifcftztion of this, tne ing (truck that beautiful coin ſtyled his noe xoB!t. 
Gn this the king 1s repicſented ft:inding in a ſhip crowned, holding a ſword up- 
tie E: in bis light band, aud » fhicd on his left with the arms of France and 

| 1 England 
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being exported; and gold coin was firſt minted here in his 
reign. He was a patron of Ungliſh litcrature in the perſon of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and removed by law that badge of foreign 
Ila very, our pleading in French. | 
Ix his reign alſo many wiſe and good laws were enacted, fo 
that he has been juſtly regarded as one of our greateſt legifla- 
tors, confirining in almeſt every parliament the great charter, 
and that of the foreſts, and conſenting to ſome additional ſta- 
'tutes for rendering buth more effectu l in many reſpects. But 
of the numerous laws paſſed in his time, the neceflity, fitneſs, 
and operation of many, from the diſtance of time, the altcrati- 
on of manners, and change of circumſtances, we cannot fo 
properly judge. Yet that they were both uſeful and ſalutary, 
we may lately conclude from their being made at the inſtance 
of the commons, who alſo exerted their influence in procuring 
ſuch ſtatutes as upon trial were found inexpedtent to be re- 
ealed. As a proof of theſe aſſertions there are three of his 
* of ſuch conſequence as require particular notice. Ihe 
ſtatute of treaſons, which is ſo much for the benefit of the ſub- 
ject, and continues law at this day. That of proviſors, which 
curtailed the exorbitant and oppreſſive power of the pope in 
collating firangers to benefices, by which meſt cf the churches 
were filled with foreigners, which law had ſuch an effect in 
opening the eyes of the people, that it may be, and indeed h:th 
been, conſidered as the firſt ſtep to the reformation, Add to 
theſe the conſtituting juſtices of peace in every county, which 
was of great conſequence in carrying the laws into execution, 
took away the neceſſity of ſpecial commiſſtons, which was fre- 
quently abuſed, and contributed net a little by the maintenance 
of good order to the public tranquillity. We come now to the 
concluſion of this reign. Prince Edw:rd reſiding at Bourdeaux, 
received into his protection Peter, king of Caſtile and Leon, 
whom his baſtard brother Henry, by the aſſiſtance of the 
French, had deprived of his domions, to which the prince by 
Eis ſupericur military talents and the happy ſucceſs of his arms 
{peedily reſtered him. But Peter, thus reſtured, moſt batc}y 
broke his faith with him in reſpe& to the expenſes of the war, 
which, as was highly reaſonable, he had engaged to defray, 
This obliged the prince to umpoſe a chimney tax upon his ſub- 
jc&ts in the dutchy'of Aquitain to diſcharge the pay of his ſoldi- 


England quarterly, the arms of France ſemi- de- lig, three lions paſſant, and iniee 

fle urs- de- lis upon the fide of the ſhip. Reverie in à large rofe; « c. os fleur, 
with à fleur-de-tis at each point, and à lion paſſant under a crown in each quar- 
ter, the letter E in à raſe in the centre. Theſe were coined at different times 
eig hed one hundred 
value of our guinea, though current then only 
peace, The proportion of geld to filyer at this tine 


of difterent weights, but of the ſame ſtandard, the loweft 
and twenty grains, about the 
for fix ſhillings and eight- 
being as ſixty-ſeven to fix 
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ers; which impoſition raiſed great diſcontents, and theſe were 
artinlly fomented by the intrigues of the French. At length 
the French king Charles the Sth (notwithſtanding all the places 
ceded by the peace of Eretigny were yielded in ſovereignty) {um- 
moned the prince to Paris to anſwer for his conduct, and unde: 
pretence of contu nac, declared war (ww). 


Tur county of Ponthicu on one ſide immediately revolted, 
and a general defection enſued in Guienne on the other. Upon 
this L,oward by the advice of his parlament r.ſumed the title ct 
king of France, and endeavoured by trantporting armics thither 
to mamtam his rights, going over, old as he was, in perſon, But 
all his atterapts tailed, the black prince returned in an ill tate 
of health from Aquitain, and died not long after or. a diſtemper 
that throu zh the extreme heat he had contracted in Spain, I he 
French rather by policy than proweſs were fo ſucceſsful as to 
rocove r amt all they had loſt, except Bourveaux and Calais, 

The king, after loſing much blocd and trœalure, found humic 
obliec G COUT to a truce (x). 


{w) Caries, whom from the ſuccels of his political arts the French ſurname 
the Wi le, meditated tac breach ot the t: Entry of Bet: gny trom the time ot his 
acefHion, it not belore, Under pieterice of raifing money for the ranſom there- 
an ſtipulated, he obtained great. 1bRueEs trot the ſtates of his kingdom. Part 
of this money he employed in B. nung tle centpantes as they were {tyled, which 
Were the ime! 'CENAary oder; Exuipio! ved mn tins long war, and which now let up 
for themſelves under ſeveral commanders, forme of vhom were Engliſhmen. 
Theſe he {ent to join the forces of Henry the brother of the king ot Caltilc, and 
thote of the king of Arragon his protector, It was by theie forces that Peter 
was dsiven out of þis kingdom, whole Guariel the black prince had maay a- 
ſen ror eſpoufing. In the firſt place he had been contiacted to his ſiſter, who 
died at Bay ane 1a her paflage into Spain. In the next, the cauſe of his antago- 
oift Honry was eſpouſed by the French. Lailly, if that prince, thus lupported, 
{ad remained ihe quiet polſe four of Caſtile and Lcon, the principality of Aquitain 
muft have been at the mercy of the Confederates, Onthe march of the pi ince 
nato Navarre many ot the companies revoited to him as to their old general, and 
i was by cheir aſſiſtance he gained the battle of Najara; theſe were men no 
to be trifl=d with, and upon Peter's refuſing to pay them, the prince was obig 
d to {eli his plate for their ſubſiſtence. The chimney tax was impoled by the 
conſent of the ſtates of Guienne for five years only. The troops being Uiſmii;es 
by the prince ell into the French dominions, which Chatles affected to call a: 
invauon by the Engliſh, aud upon the appeal of the difſaffeQed nobles declai«d 
Gaicane forfeited in A. D. 1369.— () In a former note it hath been ſuggetted, 
that Kovward's moderation induced tum to cep of thole, countiies to which he 
bad a juſt title e 2 dent of the ſucceſs of his arms. In doing this he ſcem: 
to have made a great political iaiſtake, for the principality of Aquitain lay zt 

„ches diflance En England, as re ndeied the: erding iuccours thither not of: y 
very SHIRE ge, but het pee? allo' very uncertain, of Which. Lady ard had lore 
'F perience beige, aud thete countries were abſolutely loft bv it now. Por the 
Intl, feet under the command of the earl of Pemb cke was beat by the ſupc- 
tour caval force of the king of Caſtile, and Rochelle, which.it was ſent to re- 


eve, was thereupon bet: ayee to the F. each. Another potent fleet command- 


e1 by the kin 15 in perton was driven from the coaſts by temmeſlgont weath:r. 
The p:inc2 zu the beginning of the war, feeling himſelf upable to unde zo its 
£31;over, rofiy ned Aquitzin to his father, returned en and died bene 61h 
June $276, 22d was iuteried at amen. | 
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Tuis reverſe of his affairs made an unprefſicn on the minds 
of his ſubjedts, who no longer endured with their feiner pati- 
ence the heavy burdens that were laid upon them, but expoitu- 
lated roundly in regard to the king's meaſures, and accuted in 
parliament ſome of the great p-rſons in his council and about his 
perſon. Thus the decline as well as the dawn ot this glorious 
reign was overcaſt by dark clouds of tor-17n calainities and do- 
meſtic diſcontents, which p'aivly preſaged that frorm which {ell 
upon the head of his unhappy ſucce{kur. All tl might proba- 
bly have been preverted, if this great prince had applied bis 
pregnant abilities to the promoting the true intereits Ot his King- 


dom, inſtead of following in too many the dittates of his am- 


bition, and preferting his cwn glory to the welfare and good of 
his people (9). 

Tux reigns of theſe three Edwards have been the more fully 
conſidered, becauſe they very clearly repreſert the gravuil .rr-nge- 
ment of our political ſyſtem fo that by a cue attertion to thy ac- 
counts given of them, we may with certainty diſcover from what 
cauſes, in what manner, and by what degrees it aſſumed the form 
at leaſt of a limited menarchy. At the beginning of this period 
we have ſeen the power of the barons arifing from their exten- 
ſive property, and the conſ-quences neceſſarily attending it, the 
great bulwark againſt deſpoti'm in the crown, and the com- 
mons ſheltering themſelves under it. In the next reiga the 


CIS 


claſhing either of tLeir intereſts or their humours brouglit on ga- 


(5) It hath been ſhown from various infances that Edward had great abilities 
and on many occaſions diſcovered much zva! for the intereſt of his ſubjects, But 
his ambition miſled him in many mote. lu this he exccoeded all his predecellore, 
having formed in his own mind proje ds for rtelucing Scotland, France, and 
Flanders, in all of which he made no inconſiderable progreſs and yet fuccgeded 
in none. His war with Scotland totally ruined thaz kingdom, and had almoit 
the ſame effect with reſpeCt to the northern parts Gf England. In his war with 
France he ſpent much more money than king John's ranſom. Bis intrigues in 
Flanders produced the murder of James Arteville bis moſt aftive and almoſt 
only faithful ally. His forcign expeditions exhauſted the treaſure of the nation, 
diminiſhed the number of his ſubjeQs, and in a great meaſure deitioyed the 
ſhipping of the great ports. He thought to repair this, by eacouragine the re» 
fort of foreign merchants hither, which had indeed a good effect in refpett to ids 
cuſtoms, but in other reſpeQs inſtead of alleviating increaſed the evil, His re- 
moving the ſtaple to Calais was another wrong ſtep. His conſenting to a ſomp- 
tuary law for reſtraining the bulk of the nation to wear coarſe cloths diele 
counteracted what he had done in favour of the woollen manulz ute. His 
temporary prohibitions of exporting wool were mere contrivances ta cnhance ihe 
price of what was exported on his own account. The ſtite of the nation bit 

. opened the eyes, and at length the lips of the houſe of commons. He bim 
- at times felt great diſtreſſes, He pawned his own and his conſo: t's crown bros. 


He afterwards pawned the queen and her children, while he came home to 
raiſe money for his hungry allies. He after this pawned his crown twice to Sir 
Ss Weſenham, with whom it remain e1 


7 eight years before he covll redeern it. 
et with all his faults aad failin 
fat on this or any other throne, 


ncral 


24 he Was one of the greateſt princes that ever, 
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neral confuſion, to redreſs which it became neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the commons (=). 

Tur laſt Edward, following the example of his grandfather 
thrcugh the courſe of his long reign, gave bcth ſtrength and 
cenſiſtenc to the legiſlature. It was from hence, and from the 
perſonal abilities of the firſt and laſt of thoſe kings, that we 
ſtand indebted for the re formation and regulation of our muni- 
cipal laws, the i troduction of ſettled magiſtrates for maintain- 
ing the public peace, the encouragement given to and regulati- 
ons made in m.nutactures, the protection afforded to com- 
merce, and whatever elſe could contribute to excite a diſpoſition 
to call out by induſtry the internal and natural riches of this 
country for the benefit of its inhabitants; which for theſe time: 
had greater effects, all circuinſtances conſidered, than can we 
be imagined, If it had not been for the refources which theſe 
methods, however 1mperte& they may ſeem in our eyes, mol: 
unqueſtionably produced, it would have been impoſſible for the 
nation to have ſupporte the exorbitant expenſe of foreign wars, 
and to theſe methods, ſuch as they are, we alfo owe all the ſub- 
ſequ-nt improvements which would much ſooner have taken 
place, if freſn commotions at home, and the old inveterate evil, 
a propenſity to foreign wars, had not retarded them (a). 


WIr 


* 
fx) It may not be amiſs to enter a little more particularly into the 
poſſe ions, wealth, and influence of thoſe potent barons. Many of then 
had an hundred or more ſpacious manors, moſt of which they held in 
their own hands, and maraged by their bailiffs, Hugh Spencer the elder, 
when recalled from his exile, complained that his enemies had piilages 
feventy-fiz of his manors, that they had driven away twenty-eight thouſan! 


| ſheep, twenty-two thouſand head of black cattle, fix hundred hnrſes, and de- 


ftroyed two crops of corn, one in the barn and the other on the ground. He 


- eſtimated his damages et thirty thouſand pounds. His ſon Hugh the younger 


rated his loſſes at two thirds of that ſlum. At this time thele great lords grant. 
ed ſubſidies by themſelves, as the knights of counties tkewiſe did, and the ci. 


tizens and burgeſſes by themſelves. In the time of Edward the Second the 


number of theſe lords ſummoned to parliament amounted to about fourſcore 
Thomas eat] of Lancaſter, the greateſt peer in that reign, had in his own and 
his wife's right fix earldoms. Sir Adam Baniſter having ſome difference with 
him, the quarrel was ended by the ſword, whereby Baniſter aud his aſſociate! 


' periſhed, His heirs af er the earl's deceaſe applied to parliament for ſome com- 


penſation, alleging that while he lived his power was ſo gieat that no redreſ— 
could-be had. Sir Robert Holland, who was his demeſtic, is branded as a tra 
tor for having joined the king's army with five hundred men whom he had rei! 
ed for his lords ſervice. Many of theſe barons in all the three reigns were very 


great oppreſſors, and interpoſed their authority ſometimes to protect, and at 


others to procure pardons for the inſtruments of their injuſtice, of which fre- 
quent complaints were made by the commons in pailiament, (a) The 


great alterations made in this country by the Norman conqueſt occaſioned, 
as we have already ſhown, a great change in the management of eſtates, 
and of courſe this was quickly followed by very viſible effects. The molt con- 
ſide able of theſe was a ſudden and general turn to grazing, which muſt have 
begun very early, fince the Ciſtertiaa order of monks, eftabliſted towards i 
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Wr ſee likewiſe in theſe rei-ns the acquiſitions made by the 
addition of Wales, which, beſides ridding us of very trouvle- 
ſome and dangerous enemics, added at the fame time to the 
ſtrength of our arinies. Ireland alſo was mor. eff cru ſuh- 
dued, and from thence likewiſe ſhips and ſoldiers were procured, 
The experience of theſe benefits, the defire of increaſing tuem, 
joined to a quick ſenſe of the inconveniencies ariſing from the vi- 
cinity of the Scots, while, they remained a ſeparate people, in- 
duced all theſe princes to exert, as. occaſions cti.red, both power 
and policy to reduce them to their obedience, and which, thouzh 
they ſometimes came very near it, yet was never accompliſh- 
ed. The wars that ſo frequently broke out between them on 
this account were diametrically oppoſite to the true inte reſts ot 
both nations, which in their cooler moments they difcerned, and 


,* 


this produced ſhort intervals of peace, or rather ceſſations ct 
arms (6). 
Tar 


cloſe of the eleventh century, became the preateſt ſheep-maſters in England, 
and all their wool was ſeized as a fund for king Richard's ranſom. We fn4 
from that time this commodity and its manufactures (for not withltanding all tha: 
is ſaid to the contrary, we exported cloth as early as we did wool) became the 
great ſtaples of this country. This was collected in the different parts of the 
kingdom, by dealeis who were ſtyled wool-Haplers, and ca ried by them to the 
ports from which it was allowed to be exported, thence ſtyled ſtaples, and thoie 
who exported it merchants of the ſtaple. The Flemings then manufactured 
the fineſt cloths, and were our principal cuſtomers for theſe ſtaple commodities, 
the fale of which gradually increaſed, till in the twenty-eighth year of Edward 
III. the export of wool, woolfells, cloths, and worſteds, amounted to upwards 
of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds of our money. According to ſome account, 
in the latter part of that reign the exports were ſtil} larger. We need not won- 
der thereſore, conſidering alio that leather was another ſtaple commodity, thet 
the great landholders relied almoſt wholly upon grazing, as a prov? of which 
we find the following account of the ſtock belonging to the biſhopric of Win- 
cheſter A. D. 1366, 1556 head of neate or black cattle, 3876 wethers, 4717 
ewes, 3521 lambs, and 127 ſwine.—(b) In the civil contentions in the 
reign of Henry III. the Scots had given him all the aflittance in their 
power, and at the beginning of the reizn of Edward I. the king of Scots 
marched a conſiderable body of forces to his aſſiſtance again!t the Welſt, 
for which Edward made him the moſt cordial acknowledgments; and it 
1s very probable, if that prince had not died without iſſue, Edward would 
have cultivated by every means a good underſtanding between the two nation 
It is moſt evident that the Scots relied upon this in making hira the arbiter r 
their diſputed ſucceſſion. The opportunity this gave him awake ned his ambi- 
tion, and his ſubſequent conduct excited an incurable ave:fion towards each 
other between the two nations. His death, in the opinion of many, prevented 


* 9 . je . 
the entire conqueſt of Scotland. Under the reion of his ſon, Robert Bruce in- 


trigued with the male content lords, and therchy defeated all his endeavours to 
Profecute his father's plan. After the batile of Bannockburn it ſhould ſeem 
that the parliament at Northampton approved the treaty made with Robert 


Bruce, and the marriage of the p:incef: Joan to his fon, with 4 view to concili— 


ate all differences, and to reſtore a good underſtanding between the two nations, 
Edward III. full of reſentment and ambition, revived the war, which he pro- 


whole country, as to render it impracticable to maintain forces numerons enourh 


80 hold the people in ſubj-Qion. At length it ſeems he diſcovered his own miſ- 


take, and, as his brother-in-law David had no iſſue, changed his ground, and pro- 
jected an amicable compoſition of all d. Fetences, in cale the ſtates of Scotland 


Would 
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Tar motives to and the conſequences reſulting from foreign 
wars, with a view to the acquſſition of foreign territories, have 
been impart ally ſtat ed, and as a repetition of the ſame or of like 
events conſtitute in a great meaſure the hiſtories of ſucceeding 
reigns, it is by no means requiſite to the plan of this work to 
enter as fu ly into them, which could only lead to tlie like re. 
marks with thoſe that have been already made, the propriety 
and weiht of which muſt be left, as moſt willingly they are, 
to the judgment of the candid reader. 

'Tr:s prriod compr2hends ſomewhat more than a century, 
in which great alterations were made, and ſome conſiderable im- 

roveinents introduced, to which we have endeavoured to ds 
juſtice. The ſame diſpoſition obliges us to obſerve, that not 
withſt ending many of our writers have repreſented four-fifth: 
of this time as the moſt proſperous and glorious in our annals, 
yet in fact the nation was throuzh the whole of it declining and 
d-caving in its molt eſſontial intereſts, for which the eclat of 
victories, the ſplendour of triumphs, or the acquiſition of fo- 
reign tcrritory's, neither did or could make any compenſation, I: 
would be very unfair, as well as unſatisfactory, to advance tliis 
on conjecture only, or even upon the mere baſis of politica! 
arguments though ever to ſpecious. | 

Bur what hath been affirmed is founded on ſuch evidence as i; 
not to be either doubt. d or denied. For through this whole 
ſpace of time the number of the inhabitants was continually de- 
creaſing from the mult. tudes that were daily deſtroyed in foretgr 
or in civil wars, by the frequent return of p-ſtilential di- 
tempers, and by a varicty of diſcouragements to population, 
the two laſt generally occaſioned either by the want or 
the unwholeſomeneſs of proviſions. As the natural con{- 
quence of this, cities and towns declined, and numbers c 
villages ſunk into hamlets and at laſt periſhed, This was 
tie caſe in the midland parts of the kingdom, while the 
dread and apprehenſions of hoſtile deſcents, which were 
very far from being imaginary terrcurs, depopulated in 


would conſent to acknowledge kim for their monarch on the demiſe of David 
Ta facili: ate this, an indenture was drawn up in the preſence of the two kings 
dated 279th November 1363, in which be piomitcd to reſtore all the places he 
then held, to give ample compenſations to the Engliſh barons for their claims :- 
Jands granted by lis grand-faiher, t9 remit what was.iemaining of David's rav- 
fm, to reftore the marble chair, and to be crovined on It at Scoon, to gover: 
Scotland by its own parliament, to beſtow all employments ecclefiaſtical aui“. 
vil on natives only, to allow a free trade to the Scots merchants in England, and 
many other things equally advantagecus. Rymer's Fad. tom. vi. p 426, 4:” 
This piopoſition was accordingly made to the ſtates and rejected, notwithitans- 
iag which Edward perfiſted in the moſt gracious behaviour to David and bis nes 
queen, and to the clergy and nobility of Scotland ſo long as he lived, 
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great meaſure the weſtern ſea coaſts, notwithſtanding the many 
precautions that were taken to prevent it (c). 
Tur gencrality of our hiſtorians, it muſt be acknowledged, 
fay very little on theſe ſubje&s, which notwithſtanding their 
filence are nevertheleſs certain. They were too much taken 
up, and too well pleaſed with the glare of thoſe great events, 
of which theſe were however the conſequences, to afford them 
any notice. There may likewiſe appear ſome inconſiſtency in 
admitting that manufactures were encouraged, and commerce 
increaſed, at the ſame time that the nation is repreſented to be 
in ſo low and fo diſtreſſed a ſtate. In reſpect to this we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the policy of theſe times was very often improperly 
directed, in conſequence of which ſome ranks of men lived 
even in thoſe days in affluence and luxury, while the bulk of the 
people, and more eſpecially thoſe who deſerved beſt of the com- 
munity by their labours, were diſtreſſed and depreſſed (a). Add 
to 


; (c) In the whole of this period there were ſcarce ten years of peace, The 


numerous armies which Edward the firtt led into Scotland were chiefly compo— 


ſed of Welſh and Iriſh. In his wars with France he hired foreigners at a vaſt 
expenſe. Edward the ſecond had recourſe to the moſt violent meaſures for 
raifing his armies. There was during his reign almoſt a continued ſcarcity of 
proviſions, and in conſequence of this a moſt dreadtul peſtilence. There were 
three great plagues in the reign of Edward the third. Theſe calamities occaſi- 
oned ſuch a diminution of people, that many cities and towns applied for an 
abatement of heir fee-farms. Funds were aſſigned by parliament for the relief 
of decayed towns, and ſome of theſe deſired to be excuſed from ſending burgeſ- 
ſes to repreſent them. In the thirtieth year of Edward the third, the ſheriff of 

ncaſhire certified that there were no boroughs in his county in a capacity to 
ſend members. To put this matter beyond all doubt, in the forty-fifth year of 
his reign the commons granted him an aid of fifty thouſand pounds by way of 
land tax, to be levied on the ſeveral pariſhes, at the rate of twenty-two ſhil- 
lings and four pence, which ſhows, that they proceeded on the ſurvey of the 
conquerour already mentioned, political ſurvey, vol. ii. p. 361. But upon the 
return intochancery it appeared ſo inſufficient, that they were obliged to make 
a new aſſeſſment of five pounds ten ſhillings, the number of pariſhes being redu- 
ced from forty-five thouſand to eight thouſand ſeven hundred. Cotton's abridge- 
ment, p. 111, 112. Inthe beginning of his reign the French burned Southamp- 
ton, and made frequent deſcents upon the coaſt, which frighted the people from 
their habitations, and to engage them toreturn, meaſures were taken by parlia- 
ment, and the commons frequently preſſed the king to ſee them ſtrictly executed. 
4) We kavealready ſhown, that upon the parcelling out of the kingdom 
into large eſtates beſtowed on earls, barons, knights, and churchmen, grazing 
came to be eſteemed the beſt oeconomy, as producing the moſt ſaleable commo- 
ities, and this by emplaying.-the ſmalleſt number of hands. Wool, cloth, and 
leather exported, being ſubject to cuſtoms, our monarchs encouraged trade for 
the ſake of their revenues; and cities and great towns from the profits they re- 
ceived by fee-farm-rents, and other rneans. It is ealy to diſcern from hence, 


that the legiſlature, ns it then ſtood, might have very little regard to the bulk cf 


the people ; that is to ſay, for thoſe who got their bread by the ſweat of their 
brows. Theſe martial times brought forth another evil, The feudal ſyſtem 
was, from experience, found unfit for foreign wars, and our kings hiring ſol- 
Giers and commanders allo* at a ſettled pay, war became a trade, and a profita- 


ble trade likewiſc ; for the pay of an archer was fix-pence a day, when that of 2 
Vor. IV. E | maſter 
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to this that ſeveral of thoſe wiſe and ſalutary laws made in thi; 
period were not yct ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed as to have their 
effects uniformly and univerſally felt through all the degrees cf 
the pcople. 

Tris plainly appeared in the diſcouragement of agriculture, 
the great and general ſource not only of plenty but of population. 
Sometimes, Which ſhows our ſoil, when cultivated, retained it; 
tertility, harveſts were ſo copious as to render corn much too 
cheap, more frequently it was too dear, ſometimes extravagant. 
ly fo, and never for any length of time at a middle and reaſon 
able price (e). Txportation was in thoſe days far from bein- 
unknown; but it was an unprofitable exportation The grain 
ſent abroad being taken up by the king's purveyors for the ſub. 
ſiſtence of his forces in foreign parts, or for that of bis ſub. 
jects in Guienne, and paid for at a very low price here. 

RiCHARD the ſecond ſucceeded his grandfather at elever 
years of age, with the approbation and affection of his ſubject: 


'The beginning of his reign however was clouded by the depre- 


maſter carpenter or maſon was but tkree-pence, and his ſervant had but half + 
much. In conſequence of this, and of the ſucceſs of yur arms abroad, the sol. 
diers of all ranks who returned brought, in money and in ſpoils, what enable) 
them to make a figure, and introduced a kind of luxury, to repreſs which turnp- 
tuary laws were made, which fell heavy upon induſtry, and ſome other lau, 
ſtill heavier. For the peſtilence having thinned the people, acts were paſſed to 
regulate labour, by which a man who had not wherewithal to maintain him- 
ſelf, was compelled to go to ſervice, if he refufed, to priſon, and the ſame wa 
his lot, if he did not work at the old wages. Much more might be ſaid on tn) 
head, it we had room, but this ſurely is ſufficient to ſhow the truth of what | 


aſſerted in the text, and how hardly the many, who by the exerciſe of thc 


hands procured wealth, were treated by the cornparatively few, who by the 
then ſtate and diſpoſition of things were entitled to poſſeſs it.—(e) If we conl- 
der the number and extent of foreſts in theſe times, the great quantity of walle 
and common grounds, the numbers of black cattle, and prodigious flocks 0: 
ſheep that were then kept, and add to theſe the continual ſupplies of able-bodt- 
ed men that were required for the wars, we may eaſily conceive that agricu/- 
ture, which demands much land, continual labour, and of courſe many hand,, 
could be but in a very imperfect ſtate. We have however ſtronger proofs than 
theſe, arifing from the continual uncertainty and amazing variations in the price 
of wheat,.rifing {ſometimes to one, two, and if the authority may be depende! 


upon, to four pounds, at other times falling to four, two, and in ſome pla es te 


one ſyiling a quarter, This in our hiſtories is frequently referred to bad ſeaſon, 
to plagues, and to great ſcarcity of money. But certainly it is more probable 
that it was owing to bad huſbandry, and the miſerable ſtate of the poor people, 
compelled, it they did not become loldiers, to work at a low price, and under 
great diſcouragements from their tenures, It is poſſible that the prelates, ab- 
bots, and other rich clergy, and the earls, barons, knights, and other men c 
landed property, inight, without going to market, provide for the ſubſiſtence 9 
their re{peCtive houſeholds, and if fo, the very high prices of corn were chief) 
telt by thoſe who were leaſt able to bear them. What corroborates this reaſon- 
ing is, that though there were alterations in the prices of fleſh and fiſh, yet the) 
were not ſo diſproportionate, and it may be that living, when corn was ver) 
dear, on ſalt mutton, ſouſed ſwine's floh, and.fiſh, might contribute not a lit. 
tle to epidemic diſeaſes. 
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on committed by the French on our coaſts, who hurned the 
town of Rye and ſeveral other places, the invaſion of the Scots 
and ſome other ſiniſter events, which made conſiderable and 
conſtant ſupplies neceſſary. Theſe were in part raiſed by a 

poll-tax, which though no higher than twelve pence, yet being 
a mode unufuzl and odious to the lower ſort of people, already 
labouring under the galling yoke of vaſſalage, they ſuddenly 
roſe in prodigious multitudes, and in their proceedings at leaſt, 
if not in their purpoſes, manifeſted intentions deftruttive of all 
government. Their motions were quick and irreſiſtible, ſo that 
ſei/ ing London and entering the tower, they beheaded the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hals hig treafurer, 


and ſcemed abſolutely bent on overturning the conſtitution, if 
their prozrels had not been ſtopped by the gallant behaviour of 
the lord mayor who killed their leader, and their rage at this di- 
verted by the king's courage and preſence of mind, though he 
was then but ſixteen. 

* AT this time his uncle John duke of Lancaſter, who was 
then on the borders of Scotland, wiſely concluded a treaty of 
Pacification, and then retired to Edinburgh, from his apprehen- 
ſion of the commons, by whom he was exceedingly hated. The 
next parliament declared che manumiſſions which the king had 
granted in order to diſperſe the rebels to be null and void, redu- 
ced thoſe who roſe again by force of arms, and then by the {word 
of juſtice deſtroyed about fiftcen hundred of ſuch as were moſt 
guilty. The wars with Scotland and France continued during 
a'great part of this reizn, and though nothing deciſive happen- 
ed in either, vet were theſe dif putcs attended with no ſmall ex- 
penſe of blood and treaſure. 1 he king's miniſters, being accu- 


fed of many miſdemeanours, were removed from him by the 


credit of his uncle Thomas duke of Glouceſter, the caris of 
Warwick, Arundel, and Nottingham; but they were ſqgon re- 
called, and declared innocent by the king. Aiterwards, by au- 
thority of parliament, the erchbiſhop of York, and the duke of 
Ireland, the latter of whom raiſing ſome forces had been beaten 
at en bridge by the earl of Derby, eldeſt fon to the duke of 
La: caſter, were baniſhed, and Sir Simon Burley, who had been 
the king's tutor, and iome other per ſons put to death as traitors. 
"WHEN the king became of full age he changed his miniſters 
and his meatures, and having by no very honcurable means got 
the duke of Gioucefter and the carls of Warwick and Arundel 
imo his power, he proceeded againſt them in parliament, 
where the duke ot Glouceſter, who had been ſtifled at Calais, was 
condemned though dead, the earl of Arundel executed, and the 
ear! of Warwick baniſhed. All that had been done in and by 
former parliament was at the ſame time declared void and 
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illegal. John duke of Lancaſter, who had compounded bis 
claim in right of his wife to the crowns of Caſtile and Leon, 
amaſſing thereby an immenſe treaſure, was at this time return. 
ed and concurred in theſe violent proceedings. His ſon the 
earl of Derby was alſo very active, in acknowledgement of 
which the king beſtowed on him the title of duke of Hereford, 
which he had not long enjoyed, before he accuſed the duke ot 
Norfolk of high treaſon, in conſequence of which they were 
both baniſhed, the former for ten years, and the latter tor life, 

Ix the abſence of the duke of Hereford, his father the duke 
of Lancaſter died, upon which the king ſeized his inheritance, 
contrary to his promiſe. Richard going over to Ireland to ſettle 
the affairs of that kingdom aſter the death of Roger Mortimer 
earl of March, who had been his governour there, he behave 
as he had done in a former expedition with great ſpirit, and 
met with much ſucceſs, many of the petty princes in that iſland 
ſubmitting to him, whom he treated with great kindneſs. In 
the mean time the duke of Heretord landed with a ſmall retinue 
in Yorkſhire, declaring he came with no other deſign than to 
claim his own title and eſtate. But being quickly joined by 
ſome of the nobility, and his forces greatly increaſed, he begay 
to form other pretenſions. The duke of York, who was uncle 
both to him and to the king, being left his lieutenant, raiſed an 
army, and made at firſt a ſhow of reſiſtance. 

Bur they very quickly came to an agreement, and the duke 
of Hereford advanced with a very numerous army toward; 
Wales, where, after being long detained by contrary winds, 
the king was at length landed. Richard mecting with much 
treachery from thoſe in whom he moſt confided retired to Con- 
way, from whence being ſeduced by the fair promiſes of the eat 
of Northumberland, and by him carried to Flint caſtle, he was 


delivered to the duke of Lancaſter, who brought him to Lon- 


don. A parliament being ſummoned, upon his owning his inca- 
pacity for government, and reſigning his crown, articles were 
therein exhibited againſt him, upon which he was depoſed, anc 
aſter an impriſonment of no long duration at Pomfret, ended hi 


unſcttled and unhappy reign by a violent death, as to the 


manner of which there is great uncertainty (J). 


It | 


(f) This unhappy prince was born during his father's adminiſtration in Aqui- 
tain A. D. 1366, and from the place of his birth ityled Richard of Bourdeaus. 
He came to the crown by the death of his grandfather 21ſt of June. 1337 The 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, and Michael de la Poole earl of Sut- 
folk fled the kingdom, A. D. 138), and all died in exile. The archbiſhop be- 
same a pariſh prieſt for bread in the city of Louvain, where the duke © 


Ireland died allo very poor, though the carl of Suffolk, who died at FO 
| ell |. 
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IT is eaſy to diſcern that in times like theſe, in the midſt of 
ſo many commotions, and when property was ſo very precari- 


* ous, the ſtate of the nation muſt be of conſequence very indif- 
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| ſerent, and the minds of the people from their being oppreſſed 
and impoveriſhed, equally diſturbed and uneaſy (g). Yet 


great as this evil was, the events of which it was productive 


? were {til more calamitous, and entailed upon them and their 


poſterit,, for a long leries of years, ſucceſſive ſcenes of diſcord, 
blooutheo, and confuſion (). 

Hexey the Fourth, as he aſcended the throne, partly by 
force and partly by tavour, ſo, for a great part of his time, his 
ſeat thereon was very uneaſy and inlecure, In his firſt par- 


left him what little he had. A. D. 1394 the king attended by his uncle the 


duke of Gloucelter and other great lords, went into Ireland, where as Froiſſart 


I ſays, he with great {clemnity knighted four Iriſh kings. A. D. 1397 the duke of 


Lancaſter, as lord high ſteward, ſat in judgment on the exrls of Arundel and 


Warwick. A. D. 1399 the king went a leccnd time to Ireland, and after his 
return was dethroned the zoth of September in the ſame year. On the 14th of 


February, A.D. 1400, he breathed his laſt at Pomfret; his body was brought up 
to London, and interred afterwards without ceremony at Langley. This act of 
cruelty was far from anſwering the end for which it was perpetrated, Henry 
being haunted by living apparitions of pretended Richards during the whole 
ccurſe of his reign, —(g) The waſte of men, the true riches of every country, 
muſt have been very great during this reign. Armies were frequently marched 
into Scotland, and once the greateſt force that had ever been raiſed in this l ing- 
dom, Great ſuccours were {ent into Flanders, and conſiderable bodies of men 
tranſported at ſeveral times into France, The earl of Cambridge went with a 
great fleet and numerous army to Portugal. A much greater force went with 
his brother the duke of Lancaſter, to aſſert his title to the crowns of Caſtile and 
Leon, of which very few returned home, to ſay nothing of thoſe that were loſt 


in the civil wars, and in thoſe of Ireland, Vet, as if we had ſtill a ſuperabun- 
dance of people, ſuch was the rage for foreign expeditions, or ſo much better 


the life of a ſoldier than that of a clown, that Henry Spencer the warlike biſhop 
of Norwich, levied a numerous army in the cauſe of the Pope, of whom he 
brought not many back. The earl of Derby went with a conſiderable force into 
Pruſſia, and a third army was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Genoele againſt the 
infidels, In this reign there was a great earthquake and a waterquake, a de- 
ſtructive peſtilence, more eſpecially in the north, frequent ſcarcities, and a con- 
tinual fluctuation in the price of grain. Theſe miſeries would have been more 
felt, and the poverty ot the people much greater, but for the predominant paſ- 
ſion of grazing, and the prodigious exportation of wool, which however was at 
certain times very cheap at home. The woollen manufactory alſo increaſed, and 


* {pread itſelf through different parts of the country. But agriculture continued 


very low. (+) The diſaſtrous concluſion of this monarch's reign was pro- 
ductive of innumerable calamities to his people. The parliament, attentive to 
the ſuccefion, had engaged Edward the third to declare his grandſon prince of 
Wales in his own liſe-time, and with the like precaution declared Roger earl of 
March preſumptive heir to Richard the Second, This Roger was the fon of 
Edmund Mortimer earl of March, by Philippa the only child of Lionel duke of 
Clarence, ſecond ſon to Edward the Third. In right of his mother he had 2 
large eſtate in Ireland, where he was the king's lieutenant, and was flain A. D. 
1399 by the rebels, and it was the deſire of avenging his death that induced 
Richard to go over into that iſland. This Roger left a ſon Edmund earl of 


I March, and two daughters. Edmund died without iſſue, but his eldeſt filter 


Anne married Richard earl of Cambridge, ſon to the duke of York, which mar- 


ft | . riage produced ihe fatal diſpute between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
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liament, having fixed the ſucceſſion for his fon, he to gratiſy 
the commons degraded his couſin the duke of Aumarle, <1] 
{on to the duke of York, to his former title of ear! of Rutland; 
the dukes of Surry and Exeter, brothers by the mother's fids 
to the late king, being deprived of thoſe dignities, were ſt; lad, 
as before their promotion, earls of Kent, and Hunting: don, a 
the earl of Glouceſter reduced to his old title of lord 8 Spencer 
Thoſe noblemen, combining with others who were equally ful 
of diſcontent, conſpired to ſurpriſe and murder the king a: 
Windſor, where he kept his Chriſtmas, taking their mealure 
ſo well, that in all probability, they had ſucceeded, if Henr: 
had not been informed of tl eir deſign time enouzh to make hi; 
eſcape, They came notwithſtanding to the palace, but finding 
him gone, they betook themſelves to arms. In this they were 
equally unfortunate, being routed ſeparately, and without ce- 
remony executed in ſeveral places, 

Tur miurreaion of Owen lord of Glendour (Owen Glyn- 
Dwr) who raiſed a rebellion in Wales, gave him much trouble, 
more eſpecially as he was owned and aſſiſted as prince of that 
country by the French, and cloſely connected with all the 
malecontents, who were very numerous in England. Yet great 
as this miſchief was, it proved tavourable to him in one reſpect, 
inaſmuch as Owen in the courſe of the war took Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, and his nephew the young earl of March, and 
kept them priſoners for teveral years. The Percys, who had 
been very ule:ul, as well in the ſupporting hin: upon, as in 


aſſiſting him to aſcend the throne, thinking their ſervices not ſo 


well requited as they deſerved, or at leaſt as they expected, 
broke out into open rebellion, and being in full march with 2 
conſiderable ſtrength towards Wales were met by the king at 
Shrewſbury, and after a vigorous and bloody di ilpute totally de- 
feated. Sir Henr y Percy, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hotſpur, 
being flain in the field, and his uncle the carl of Worcciter 
taken and beheaded, 


THE earl of Northumberland, who was coming to their ai- 


ſiſtance, retired back into the north, and for a time by an hum- 


ble though teigned ſubmuſon made his peace with the king. 
the quiet this procured laſted not long. Richard Scroop, arch- 
biſhop of York, and brother to the earl of Wiltſhire who had 
been beheaded at the be eginning of king Richard's troubles, in 
conjunction with the carl of Nottingham, ſon to the deceaſed 
cuke of Norfclk, raiſed new troubles ; but being over-reached 
and feized by the earl of Weſtmoreland, the king by a ſumma- 
ry proceeding condemned and put them both to death. He then 
turned his arms, though not with great ſucceſs, azainit Owen 
Glendour, and while thus employed, a new inſurrection broke 
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out in the North headed by the earl of Northumberland and 
the lord Bardolph; but before they could affemble any conſi— 
derable force they were routed by the ſheriff of Y orkthirc, the 
earl being killed upon the ſpct, and lord Bardolph dicing toon 


after of his wounds (7). 


Tu us in the ſpace of ſeven years the king quelled as many 


* rebellions, detecting alſo many fecret conſpiracies, and net 


long after by the defeat and flight of Owen Glendour, who 


at length periſhed by hunger in the mountains of his ev-n coun- 
try, was freed from any farther troubles on that fide, "Thoſe 
* domeſtic diſturbances obliged him to act with foreign potentates 


rather by policy than prowels, and it tell out very opportunely 


for him that the itate of their affairs was in fore mealure ſi- 
milar to his own. "The imbecility of Robert the Third king of 


Scotland, and the confinement of his eldeſt fon James aiter his 


* deceaſe, though it did not entirely prevent, yet rendered tie 
inroads from thence rather troubleſome than dangeruus, In 
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reſpect to France the infanity of Charles the Sixth, and tue 
tactions of the princes of the blood were no lefs favourable to 
him, and though Calais was once beſieged, and fome inpreſſi- 


ons made at different times upon Guienne, as weil as forne de- 
| predations on our coaſts ; vet on the whole the loſſes ſuſtained 


were not conſiderable, à d by the mode of his allia ces and ne- 


| gotiations the means were pointed out to his more enterpriſing 


lon, by which he brought that great kingdom to the very brink 


ot ruin. 


(i) At the entrance of his reign, the king found himſelf ſurrounded with 
open and {ecret enemies, and with very few ſincere and cordial triends, Amongſt 
the latter however he courted Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, wo at 
fieſt joined him upon his retu- i trom exile, and Ralph Nevi) carl of Weſtmore- 
land, who had married his filter Joan. Thete two lords were exccedingly pows- 
er[/ul in the north, and gave proots of it by keeping the Scots in awe, Nor— 
thumberland defeated them at the battle of Homeldon near Wooler in Northum— 
berland, where he took the earl of Fife, earl Douglals, and other peiſons of 
diſtinction priſoners, for which he received the King's thanks, and yet upon this 
grew the apparent ground of their quarrel. Henry had beſtowed upon him the 
high office of conſtable of England, and had given him the iſland of Man, which 
dad belonged to the earl of Wiltſhire. But after this victory he demanded, for 
reaſons of ſtate, the Scots lords who had heen taken priſoners, and to whoſe ran- 
ms Northumberland had a right. Beſides there were ſome other ground of 
d:\[content on both fides. Northumberland, though he concurred in depoſing 
as very zealous in parliament for preſerving the life of Richard the Second. 
Henry Percy the earl's ſon had preſſed the king to ranſom the carl of March, 
and had been refuſed. The earl of Worceſter, Northumberland's b:cther, 
ho knew the diſpoſitions of the nobility, planned that inſurrection which coſt 
aim his head, after the defeat at Shrewſbuiy, when the body of Henry furna- 
ned Hotſpur was dragged out of the grave, and beheaded likewiſe. North am- 
berland, though pardened, could never digeſt this; yet he did not join Scoop 
archbiſhop of Vork, or Mowbray earl of Nottingham in their rebellions, from 
tne feuds ſubfiſting between their families, and it was thete feud: that gave 
Henry an opportunity of defeating all his enemies in detail, as the ſtating of 
theſe circurniiances gave occaſion to this note. 
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His adherence to the church againſt the attacks of the 
houſe of commons, ſecured to him the aſſiſtance of the clerg; 
to the utmoſt of their power (&), and his compliance in cthc 
reſpects with the commons procured him as complete an entz;| 
of the crown in his family as he could deſire. Ihe latter par: 
of his life, though far enough from being free from uncaſineſ, 
allowed him ſome relaxation, till a flow and lingering diſcaſe 
brought him at length to his grave (J). 

HEN Rx the fifth, ſurnamed Henry of Monmouth from the 
place of his birth, ſucceeded to the crown in the flower of bi 
youth, He had however acquired great reputation for courage 
by his gallant behaviour in the battle of Shrewſbury, and tc 
conduct by his quaſhing the formidable rebellion of Ower 
Glendour, for which he received the thanks of parliament. Hi 
juvenile ſallies were repaired by a ſteady and manly repentance 
The magnanimity of his mind appeared, by his removing the 
corps of Richard the Second from Langley, and cauſing it t; 


be interred with that of his firſt queen, Ann of Bohemia, Pur- 


ſuant to that prince's will, with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſte; 
Abbey. He alſo reſtored the noble family of Percy in honour 


() This monarch, from the time of his being firſt ſeated on the throne, had 
how great attention to churchmen, and bad ſuffered them to proſecute the 
Lollards as heretics, even to the flames. But this was by no means acceptable 
in the eyes of the nation; on the cont:ary, the commons knowing their own 
circumſtances, and being oppreſſed with continual demands for the ſupply of the 
king's neceſſities. repreſented to him and to the lords, the great opulence of the 


clergy, who poſſeſſed one third part of the revenues of the kingdom, which, i: 


properly diſtributed, might be more ſerviceable to the community, as it would 
afford to fiiteen earls, three thouſand marks annually; to fifteen hundred knights, 
one hundied marks; to fix thouſand two hundred eſquires, forty marks eack; 
to one hundred alms houſes for the relief of the poor, one hund. ed maiks euch; 
to fifteen thouſand prieits, ſeven marks cach; and to the king twenty thouſand 
pounds. This propoſition was rejected, but it deſerves nevertheleſs to he re- 
membered, as it acquaints us with many particulars worthy of notice, and 
ſhows that the annual rents of the kingdom were vpwards of a million of mo- 
ney in thoſe days. (/) In the ſecond year of Henry's reign, A. D. 1401, 
one William Sawtiee a pticit was burned in Smithfield for hereſy The battle 
of Shrewſbury was fought twenty-fuſt July, A. D. 1402. The archbiſhop of 
ok was beheaded at Porrfret the eighth. of June, A. D. 1405, being Whit- 
ſunday, A. D. 1410 the laſt attempt was made for depriving the church of its 
revenues. A. D. 1413, March the twentieth, Henry the Fourth died. The 
ciwil wars, the continual incuifions of the Welſh on the weſtern, and of the 
Scots on the northern counties, the depredations of the French who burncd 
Plymouth and ravaged the iſle of Wiebt, muſt have occaſioned great confutions 


, 2nd a conſiderable loſs of people, to which we may add ſome foreign expediti- 


ons and a peſtilence, which happened in this reign. The taxes therein we: e 
very heavy and one in particular ſo much ſo, that Walfingham ſays, the cor- 
mons directed the accounts of its amount to be hurned after being tx- 
zmined, that it might not remain a pernicious precedent on record. There 
ſcems to have been a decay of foreign trade, to remove which the king made 
ſeveral treaties of commetce, ard paſſed a law for the improvement of the 
cuſtoms. The diſtractions before ſpecified were detrimental to agriculture, as 
the fuQuation of the prices of all kinds of grain plainly ſhow, which indeed 
tar aud dear through the whole of his time. 


and 
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and eſtates, and ſhowed a diſpoſiticn to receive into his favour 
without any diſtinction ſuch as ſtudied to deſerve it. 


Hz followed his father's example in giving his countenance 
to the clergy, to which he was the more inclined from a preju- 
dice, whether well or ill founded is uncertain, againſt the 


Lollards, now grown very numerous, as people diſaffected to 
his perſon and government. Upon this principle they were leit 
to the mercy of the church, or rather that of the churchmen, 


by whom they were treated with extreme rigour, It was from 


the ſame cauſe, that is from the prevalence of the clergy in 
the king's council, that he had turned his views entirely to a 
war with France, from which he could not be diverted by the 
large offers that were made cn the part of that crown, or by the 
difficulties that he found in providing the means neceſſary for 
accompliſhing ſo arcuous an undertaking, to which neither his 
own revenucs, cr the ſupplies his ſubje cs could afford, were 


fully adequate (7). 
How EVER by ſtraining every nerve he at length drew to- 


gether a numerous army, and aſſembled a great fiect at South- 


ampton. His embarkation was however a little delayed b 

the diſcovery of a deep conſpiracy, and this too by perſons in 
whom he had the greateſt confidence, and of whom he had of 
courſe the leaſt ſuſpicion. Theſe were his couſin the earl cf 
Cambridge, brother to the duke of Vork, the lord Scroop of 
Marſham then lord treaſurer, and Sir Thomas Gray, Their 


deſign was to carry away the carl of March into Wales, and 

1 * * . * . * 
to declare for king Richard in caſe he was alive, of which it 
ſeems there was ſtill a ſtrong belief, and at all events againſt 


Henry. 8 


The delinquents were immediately ſcized, brought 


(n) The war with France was the firſt great chje c of this reign, and there- 
fore it will be proper to inquire a little into the motives upon which it was be- 
gun and preſecuted. The king himſelf was of a martial diſpoſition, which diſ- 
poſed him to liſten to propeſitions of this ſort, Thele are ſaid to have come firſt 
from his father, who thought it the beſt expedient for attaching the nobility to 
tis perſon and fortunes, and by fiading them employment abroad, to prevent 
thei caballing at home. They were counteranced by the clergy, as appears 
by the ſpeeches in parliament by his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter as high 
chancellour. The nobility were eager for this meaſure, on the king's promiſing 
them lands in France and other rewards. But the circumſtance that gave the 
greateſt encouragement to this arduous enterprile was the diſſenſions in France, 
of which the old king had availed himſelf by ſiding, as his intereſt dire Acd, 
ſometimes with the faction of Burgundy, ſometimes with that of Orleans, de- 
ceiving in their turns, and in their turns being deceived by both. Amongft ai} 
theſe motives we find nothing of national advantage, which in the policy of 
thoſe times was but little conſidered, and therefore we necd not be ſarprifed a4 
te conſequences, that in this reſpe& attended the carrying the glory of the 
Engliſh arms higher than it had been ever carried before, 
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to trial, condemned and executed, notwithſtanding the ear, 
near relation to the kin., his ample confeſſion, and his humble 
ſubmiſnon to the king in a letter lil extant. 

THis affair over, he failed with the flower of his nobility 
for Normandy, where having debarked his troops he laid fher: 
to Harfleur, Wich, though well fortified and gallantiy defend. 
ed, he at length not without difficulty reduced. The tim: 
ſpent therein, {icknels, and the garriſon it required when taken, 
much diminiſhed his forces, and his fleet being returned, he de- 
termined to march from thence through Picardy to Calais, 
The French had a great army in the field under the command 
of their high conſtable Albert, who haraſſed the king exceeding: 
ly, and at length brought him into fuch ſtraits through wart «©: 
prov ions, and the flux that prevailed in the army, that he {toed 
in need of all his courage and military ſkill to diſengage him- 
ſelf from fo perilous a ſituation, which however ke effected by 
attacking the French with nine, or at moſt eleven thouſand 
men, though they were titty thoutand in number, gaining a 
complete victory, in which tell the conitable, many of the 
prime nobility, and ten thouſand mens and as many were 
taken priſuners, This is the tamous battle of Agincourt, or 25 
the French ſtyle it, Azincourt ; in which, except the duke ot 
York, who commanded the vanguard, and was killed in the 
charge, the king's loſs wes incontiderable; and he afterwards 
continued his route to Calais unmolcited, from whence he re- 
turged to England with hie pritoners, and entered the city of 
London in triumph. 

Tur French uſed every method that was in their power 
to recover their reputatien, hiring ſhips from ſeveral powers, 
but more eſpecially the Genceſe, and with a potent flec 
appcarcd on the coaits of Hampſhire, and attempted to 
land at Scuthampton and on the iſſe of Wight, but were 
repulſed, and at the ſame time they beſieged Harfleur by land 
and ſca. The king ſent his brother John duke of Bediord 
With a 925 naval ſtrength and twenty thouſand men on 
board, by v. hom their flect was vanquiſned, and their army 
compelled o retire, The next year the carl of Huntingdon 
bent the combined ficets of France and Genoa, funk ſome, 
and took ſeveral large {hips with a conſiderable fam of mor, 
on board. 

Ix the mean time the king having made an alliance with tl. 
dukæ of Burgundy, WHO acknowledged Lim as king of France, 
and Lavirg obtained by loans and dy other means æ large ſupply 
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Jof money, paſſed over again into Normandy with a royal fleet 


and army (n), where he carried on the war fſuccelstully. The 


duke of Burgundy, who notwithſtanding his treaty meant to have 


deſerted him, in an interview which tor that purpoſe he had 
with the dauphin, was killed in his preſencg, to revenge which 
treacherous action his ſon Philip, lurcamacd the Good, joined 
cordially with the Englith, which gave them ſo great an aſcen 
dancy, that the French king Charles was driven to yield to a 
treaty, as honourable to Henry as he could wih. His title was 
acknowledged, bhimſelf declared ſucceſſour tothe crown of France 
ca the demiſe of Clarles, and regent during his lite-time, the 
princeſs Katherine given to him in marriage, the dauphin 
Charles declared a public enemy, and all this with the content, 
or rather through the intrigues of his own mother the French 
queen, Iſabel of Bavaria. 

Tur two kings and the two queens lodged in the fame 
palace at Paris, till Henry found it requifite to go into Nor— 
mand:, and after holding an allembly of the fates there, to 
Calais, from whence with his young queen he caine over to 
England. On his return a parliament was held in order to fur— 
niſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies of men and money, in 
which, though he met with the inoft cheertul concur: ence, yet 
the chancelleur could not help repreicating the diſtreſſed and ex- 
hauited ſtate of the nation; which induced the king to promiſe . 


(x) The Giſt army tranſported into France, taking in ſuch a: attended there- 
on, amounted to fifty thouſand men. Twenty thouſand were employed the next 
year for the relief of Haifleur, and {me troulands on board the fleet command— 
ed by the earl of Huntingdon. The ſecond royal expedition was at Jeait equal 
and the third not inferiour in force to the het; fo that upon the whole two 
hundred thouſand men at the leaſt weie carried out of this countty, the lots of 
which muſt have been leverely felt. That it was lo in fact, appears from the 
highoſt authority, Stat. 9. H. V. cap. 53. which recites, that inthe fourteenth 
ot Edward III. that, is, about four ſcore years betore, eve:y county being reple- 
nified with gentlemen of ſubſtance and fortune, it was enacted, that no ſheriff 
ſhould ſerve more than one year, wheieas at this time, through peſtilence, and 
forcign wars, the number and the circumſtances of the people were to leiſened, 
tha. the king was empowered to continue ſheriſts for the ſpace of four years, lu 
relpe&t to the general Pate of che nation, it may be collected from the royal 
revenue, of which a diſtin& account was laid before the houſe of commons, 
amounting to fiſty-five thouland ſeven hundred fiity-tour pounds and a few fhij- 
lings; whereas in the twentieth of Edward III. though then greatly reduced, 
ic amounted to one hundred and fiity-four thouſand one hundred thintvnine 
pounds; add to this, that king Henry had been obliged to coin thirty millinęgs 
out of the pound of ſilver; wherea: in that year of king Edward he corned no 
more than twenty-two ſhillings and fixpenace. In ſuch a ſtate of things he was 
compelled to have recou: ſe to the voluntary loans of fach as could ang it, w 
navy impoſit ions upon the forcign merchants ftettled here, gionnicd on the 
wealth obtained by their commerce throvgh the favour of the crown, and by 
la-ge ſums levied cu the places he reduced in France, All theſe could not hine 
de: his falling into ſuch neceſſity, that beſides Lorrowing a lage firn „pen bis 
crown from his uncle the rich biſhop of Wincheſter, he was conftraiuved at dif- 
erent times to pawn his jewels to leveral peilons ior ſums even ſo low as one 

undred marks, Ci:cymſtances hardly crevible, if we had net the mill autheu- 
tie teſtmonies to piave them, 
le 
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he would accommodate all things as ſoon as he ſhould find it 
poſſible. He then returned with a great fleet and army, leaving 
the queen behind him, who was pregnant, with a full intenti- 
on of proſecuting the war with vigor. His prefence was in— 
deed become neceſſary by a check his army had received through 
the forwardneſs of his brother the duke of Clarence, who Iof 
his life in the action. This misfortune was occaſioned by a 
body of Scots ſent over by the regent, duke of Albany, under the 
command of his ſon the earl of Buchan, to the aſſiſtance «| 
the dauphin, which was a ftroke not provided againſt by the 
policy of the king, who had hitherto kept the regent from giv. 
ing much diſturbance to his meaſures, and was really owing to 
the nobilit y of Scotland, who concluded their own ruin, as an 
independent nation, mutt neceſſarily follow that of France. To 
remedy this evil he took with him James king of Scots, ſup— 
poſing that at his command his ſubjects would quit the French 
army; winch however, conſidering him as a priſoner, they 
did not. 

Vr Henry's preſence reſtored the ſtate of his affairs, the 
danphin continually retreating, and avoiding by every means poſ- 
ible coming to any action that might be deciſive. Henry hav- 
ing the beſt part of the country, and all the appearance of le- 

al government in his power, went on reducing all the ſtrong 
places that held for that prince; and on the queen's coming 
over, who had been delivered of a fort at Windlor, remained 
with her ſome time at Paris, where, though in the name of 
his father-in-law, he exerciſed all the functions of ſovereignty, 
The ſeaſon calling him again into the field, he through tatigue 


found himſelf ſo much indiſpoſed that he was forced to retire 


to Bois des Vincennes, where he died, ſome ſay of a fever, o- 
thers of a flux, and ſome of a fiſtula 49). He was a monarch 
of conſummate abilities, conſidered either as a ſoldier or as a 
ftateſman. He bid fair for the conqueſt of France, ſo far as 
courage and martial ſkill could accompliſh it. He took on his 
death-bed the wiſeſt meaſures for preſerving it, as fully appear- 
ed fo long as they were purſued, and itill more plainly as foon 
as they were neglected, 


(%) The dates moſt neceſſary to the underſtanding the facts mentioned in this 
reign, are theſe; A. D. 1415, the Ling being at Southampton, made his lat 
will, dated the 24th of July, ſailed in the next month, became maſter of Hal- 
A-1r September the tenih, and gained October the twenty-fiith the battle of 
Agincourt. A. D. 1416, the duke of Bedford obtained his great naval victory 
in July. A. D. 1417, the duke of Burgundy made his treaty, by which he ac- 
knowledged the king's title to the crown of France. A. D. 1418, Rouen and 
the beſt part of Normandy was ſubdued. A. D. 1419, Auguſt 18th, Jobn duke 
of Burgundy murdered. A. D. 1420, May 2oth, the peace ſigned at Troyes; 
24 ſune the king married the prince ſs Katherine of France. A. D. 1411 he 
held his laſt parliament in the month of May; returned to France in June; 
prince Henry bora the Cach of December. A. D. 1422 he deccaled. 
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HeNnRY the Sixth ſucceeded his father, when little more 
than eight months old, and in leſs than two months after on the 


demiſe of Charles the Sixth was proclaimed king of France at 
I 


Paris. The parliament of England declared his uncle John 


duke of Bedford protector of the realm when preſert, and in 


* 
8 
* 


3 
64 
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his abſence his other uncle Humphry duke of Glouceſter, The 
care of the king's education was committed to their uncle the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke of Bedford, agreeable to his 
brother's will, acted with great prudence and ſpirit as regent of 
France, while the duke of Glouceſter governed here at home. 
The regent proſecuted the war with vigour and fucceſs, gain- 
ing ſoon after his brother's death the battle of Crevant, and the 
next year that of Verneuil, in which, amongſt other perſons of 
rank, fell the conſtable (Stuart) earl of Buchan, and (Douglas) 
duke of Touraine, which was a terrible blow to Charles the 


Seventh, who now poſſeſſed only the ſouthern provinces of 
France beyond the Loire (þ). 


I's this ſituation of things it was judged expedient by the 
Engliſh adminiſtration, that the king of Scots ſhould be dif- 
charged from his long captivity, which was done on very advan- 
tageous terms. He was to pay for the expenſe of his entertain- 
ment and education in England forty thouſand pounds. He 
married alſo the daughter of the deceaſed earl of Somerſet, 
who was of the royal family, and this event was in many re- 
ſpecs favourable to both nations; yet this alliance ſcarce ba- 
lanced the miſchiefs occaſioned by that of Humphry duke of 
Glouceſter with Jaqueline, who was the heireſs of Holland, and 


(e) There cannot be a ſtronger proof of the low and wretched condition into 
which both England and France were reduced than the weakneſs of the armics 
on both ſides, ſeldom more than ten or twelve, haidly ever twenty thouſand, 
and theſe on either ſide, in a country waſted and deſtroyed, with much Cifficul- 
ty ſubſiſted. The duke of Bedford, though a wiſe and a juſt prince, was forc- 
ed to raiſe-ſuch ſurns in the provinces under his juriſdiction, as, added to the 
circumſtance of their being foreigners, made the yoke of the Engliſh odions and 
inſupportable to the French. When Edward the Third held king John priſoner, 
the dauphin, in order to obtain ſupplics, aſſembled the ſtates of France, and by 
their liberality was enabled, after he became king, to recover the domininns 
that he had loſt. But this war was as fatal to the liberties of France, as that 
was favourable; for, upon the pretence of viſible neceſſity, Charles the Seventh 
raiſed money by his edicts; and by large grants to his nobility, which were re. 
quiſite to retain them in his intereſt, rendered them very potent, and alike for- 
midable to the people and to the crown. In England the war hal a very diffe- 
rent effect; for, as it could be only ſupported by ſupplies of men and money 
raiſed by authority of parliament, the commons extended and ettabliſhed their 
authority. The character of the French king Charles was very problematic, and 
though late writers have repreſented him as a prince of great virtues and abili- 
ties, yet in his own time he was certainly eſteemed a weak man, and all his 
ſucceſſes attributed to his generals and ſtateſmen; and therefore, as the French 
furnamed Charles the Fifth the Wiſe, they beſtowed the ſurname of Fortu— 
nate or Victorious on Charles the Seventh. h 
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cther provinces in the Low Countries, already eſpouſed to 
the duke of Brabant, and in her right the duke of Glouceſter 
pretended to and endeavoured to gain by force of arms poſſeſſi- 
on cf thoſe territories, which equally diſguſted and alarmed the 
duke of Burgundy, to whom her former huſband was nearly 
related, and who had intereſt enough with the Pope to prevent 
the divorce which ſhe endeavoured to obtain. "This produced 
many, and would have produced ſtill more fatal conſequences, 
but tor the prudence and moderition of the duke of Bedford, 
who had married the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter, and who to 
promote his nephews intereſts would have declined in this 
duke's favour the regency of France. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who was of a very warm temper, quarrelled alſo with 
his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter, and their diſputes had 
fuch an influence on public affairs, that the duke of Bed- 
ford was conſtrained to come over to ſettle their differen- 
ces, and to procure ſupplies of men and money, which not 
without difhculty he accompliſhed in a parliament held at 
Leiceſter. 

Ox his return he revived the war with fuch vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs, that Charles found his affairs in a very critical ſituation. 
But the ſiege of Orleans, undertaken without the regent's di- 
rection, being raiſed by the maid of Orleans, a bold Pretender 
to divine infpirat; on, threw a great damp on the Engliſh arms, 
more efpect ally after the coronation, or rather unction of 
Charles the Seventh at Rheims, which gave a new turn to his 
affairs. Ihe regent however exerted himſelf with great firm- 
nets, and having cauſed Henry to be brought over, the biſho 
of Wincheftcr crowned him at Paris with great lulemnity. 'The 
maid of Orleans, being taken by the forces of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, was delivered into the hands of the Englith, who pro- 
ceeded againſt her before an ecclcliaftical W by the ſen- 
tence of which ſhe was burned as a witch at Roden. But 
though for the preſent theſe inc! ;dents revived a little the affairs 
of England, they very foon tell again into a decline. This aroſe 
from the death of the dutcheſs of Bedford, and the precipitate 
marriage of the duke to Jaque.ta the daughter of the earl of St, 
Paul, witch gave great umbrage to the duke of Burgundy by 
whoſe ttc uy adherence to their cauſe the Engliſh were ſo much 
obliged. Soon after followed the congreſs at Arras, to which, 
from a deſire of peace, or rather from an extreme wearineſs of 


the war, the Engliſh were induced to conſent, and ſend ambaſ- 


ſadcurs, who found themiclves deluded and deceived. There 


the duke cf Burgundy took the oppertunity of reconciling him- 


ſelf to the French king by a very advantageous treaty, which 
proved ſuch a blow to the regent's intercits as he did not long 
ſurvive. 
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Trex duke of Burgundy, to give the ſtrongeſt proof his great 
ower, as well as to ſhow his attachment to his new friends, 
aid ſiege to Calais with a numerous army, This al.rmed the 
nation, and the duke of Glouceſter coming with a fleet and 
forces to its relief, and the Flemings being little lined to a 
war with England, the duke of Burgund) found himſclf oblig- 
cd to retire with fome diſgrace, The duke of York, fon to 
the earl of Cambridge, nephew and heir to the earl of March, 
ſucceeded the duke of Bedford as regent, and notwith! {tanding 
that at his arrival he found Paris in the hands of the French, 
and through the diſtraction of public councils was able to 
> draw but little aſſiſtance from home, yet he acted in a manner 
that gained him much reputation. He was ſucceeded by the 
r. of Warwick, who likewiſe ſuſtained the honour ef the 
* Engliſh arms fo long as he lived. On his demiſe the duke of 
2 York went again to France, where he found that country and 
the Engliſh intereſt in moſt miſerable circumſtances, The con- 
* ſequences of a long and lingering war had brought innumerable 
* evils on the former: and the ſame cauſes had aun; reduc- 
ed the ſtrength of the latter; ſo that inſtead of making new 
4 acquiſitions, they were hatdly able to preſerve the littie that 
was leit. 
Ius however might have gone better but for the dif- 
ſenſions among themſelves, und the factions that reigned at home. 
The duke of Glouceſter, full of the martial ſpirit of his bre- 
thren, endeavoured all he could to ſupport the war; whereas 
the cardinal of Wincheſter was much more inclined to peace, 
It was with theſe views that he adviſed, and at length procured 
the liberty of the duke of Orleans for a large ranſom, wt with- 
: ſtanding the ſolemn prote it of the duke ct Glouceſter againſt it. 
This made way for the negotiation of the eail of Suffelk, Who, 
after making a truce with the French, ventured to conclude a 
; marriage for his maſter with Margaret daughter to the titular 
king of Sicily. This princeſs had great abilities and a maſculine 
ſpirit, by which the abſolutely governed Henry, a meek and pi- 
cus, but by no means either an active er an able prince. 'T'i.15 
marriage, and its conſequences, were Gilagreeable to the people, 
with whom the duke of Glouceſter was in great credit, and fron 
an apprehenſion of his overturning their meaſures, the queen and 
her part) cauſed him to be arreſted on his coming to Zury to 
the meeting of parliament, and he was ſoon after found dead, or 
as is generally ſuppoſed murdered in his bed. His uncle and 


great rival the cardinal did not ſurvive him many days 0. 
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2) As the kingdom of France was loſt and ruined by the difſenſons Gf the 
princes of the blood, ſo the like diſſenſions and raittakes of the priaces of the 
houſe of Lancaſter were the principal cauſes of the decline of the Englith intereft 


there, 
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Turskr old ſtateſmen removed, new and more violent com. 
motions enſued. The nobility, long accuſtomed to war, re. 
turned home reſtleſs and impatient of rule, ſome of them by 
deſcent and marriage poſſeſſed of great eſtates, and of conſe- 
quence of great power; the clergy envied and hated for their 
riches and their pride; the commons poor, diſtreſſed, and from 


thence diſpoſed to ſedition. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs no ſettles 


order or permanent ſtability was to be expected, more eſpeci- 
ally conſidering the want of genius in the king, and the haugh- 
ty and intriguing temper of his confort. Suffolk, her favourite, 
who was advanced to the title of duke, was become the object 
of public odium; the king to fave him ſent him into exile for 
five years. The ſhip in which he embarked was taken at 2 
by his enemies, who cut off his head. The duke of Somerſet 
fucccecing to power, ſucceeded alſo to that envy which attend; 
it, and the clamour againſt him was the louder, becauſe he 
had ſuperſeded the duke of York in his government, and com- 
manded in Normandy when it was loſt. A popular inſurreQi- 
on in Kent under an obſcure leader Jack Cade, who aſſumed 
the name of Mortimer, after much miſchief done, was with dit- 
ficulty ſuppreſſed. 

THE potent duke of Vork, who had been ſent to reduce 
ſome commotions in Ireland, where he did great ſervice, on his 
return from thence being ſuſpected of ambitious deſigns, purg- 


there. John duke of Bedford, though a very able prince, and ever ſtrictly loyal to 
his nephew, yet committed tome great faults. The taking of Orleans was on 


many accounts a point of the latt contequence, and the beſieged would have 


rendered it to the duke of Burgundy, which the duke of Bedford would not 
permit. This gave no ſmall diiguft to that prince, and allowed time to the 
French, after the death of the galant earl of Saliſbury before the place, to 
fuccour aad to relieve it. This duke's ſudden marriage with Jaquetta of Lux- 
emburgh (afterwards mother-ia-law o Edward the Fourth) added to the duke 
of Burgundy's diſpleaſure, which poſſibly might have been appeaſed by an in- 
terview to which they both came, but which was rendered abortive by the duke 
of Bedford's inſiſting on the fi ſt viſit, and ſoon after the French king gained that 
prince, by allowing him to dictate the terms of their reconciliation, The duke 
of Glouceſter, though he allo was very zealous for his nephew's intereſts, occa- 


Loned great detriment to them by his attack on the duke of Burgundy, in hopes 


of rendering himſelf maſter of part of the Low Countries, to which idea he wa: 
ſo obſtinately wedded, that upon the duke's making peace, with the French kin? 
he procured a grant from his nephew, as king of France, of the earldom gt 
Flanders on the ſuppoſed forfeiture of the duke of Burgundy, as a tiaii'or (Ros. 
Franc. 14 Hen. VI. n. 1.) His repeated differences with the cardinal of W 
cheſter, whom ke accuſed in parliament of treaſon azainſt his father and +: 
brother, and afterwards endeavoured to deprive him of his biſhopric, were «- 
ſo very injurious to the public intereſt. The cardinal was cra'ty and covetous, 
but had both ſpirit and parts. He raiſed an army at the expenſe of the clergy, 
for the ſervice of Pope Martin the Fifth, againſt the Bohemians, but employed 


theſe forces at a very critical conjuncture in France, in ſupport of the duke of 


Bedford, He had as great credit with the parliament, as the duke of Glouceſter 
With the people, and their diſputes, which laſted as long as their lives, cauſed 
2 continual diviſion in the public councils, and this too at a time when unanimi- 
ty was moſt requiſite, 

ed 
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d himſelf by a ſolemn oath. Things were pacified for a little 


time; but from a concurrence of unlucky circumſtances civil 
diſſenſions broke out again with greater violence. The king 
being indiſpoſed, the adminiſtration was veſted in the duke or 
Vork, and a parliament being called declared him protector, 
which office he diſcharged with much prudence and moderati- 
on. But Henry recovering his health, by the advice of the 
queen and Somerſet, reſumed his authority, To this, though 
gat firſt he did, the duke of York could not long ſubmit, anc 
1 from court betook himſelf to arms tor his own 
ſccurity, as he ſaid, and to remove his cnemies. The king 
like wie aſſembled an army, which was beaten by the duke a: 
St. Albans, and the king wounded and taken priſoner. He 
. brought to London, where, a parliament being called in 
his name, the duke of York was again declared protector, and 
in no long ſpace again diſmiſſed by the king, in which he quiet 


q” acquieſced (r). 


Nrw ſtirs ariſing, the archbiſhop of Canterbury interpoſ. 
cd, and all parties coming together to London, they were 


(r) While the war with France continued, the great expenſe: attending 1 
® occaſioned a defire of its concluſion. But this by no means reconciled the nation to 
= manner in which it was brought about. 'The duke of Armagnac, whu was 
5 in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of what is properly called Aquitain, offered all 
F his territories with his daughter in marriage to king Henry: The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the king actually betrothed to her. The French irritated at this 
deprived him of his dominions, and Henry's miniſters, inſtead of giving him any 
© ſupport, ſent over the earl of Suffolk, who concluded the marriage with the 
> princeſs Margaret, who, inſtead of bringing any thing, was bought by the giv- 
ing up Maine to her family, which laid open Normandy to the French. Not- 
* withſtanding this, Suffolk's negotiation was approved by parhament, and the 
king gave him all the help thit he could: But being conſidered as the author 


of the duke of Glouceſter's murder, he was proſecuted by the commons, as ie 


related in the text. The ſubſequent diſputes between the dukes of York anc 
> Somerſet were in a great mcaſure perſonal. They were both very powerful in 
l conſequence of their reſpective properties; but more fo from their alliances. 


*% 


*s 


n detriment in many reſpects to the nation. The incidental circumſtances that 
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there, with little ſincerity, but with much ſolemnity, publicly 
reconciled, This ſeeming calm did not laſt long. New diſtur. 
bances aroſe, and the earl of Saliſbury, having gathered ſom: 
troops, marched to join the duke of York at Ludlow, and in 
Vis way defeated lord Audley, who endeavourcd to prevent then 
junction. This ſucceſs was but of ſhort continuance, the duke 
and his adherents being conſtrained to diſperſe. The duke fo 
his own ſecurity retired to Ireland, as the earl of Warwick did 
to Calais, The king went to Coventry, and in a parliament 


held there attainted the duke of York and all his adherent: 


This, though intended for their deſtruction, was but a ſhort 
interruption of their deſigns; for, in no long ſpace after the 
carls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and March, aſſembled an army 
in Kent, made themſelves maſters of London, continued their 
progreſs to Northampton, where having defeated the army «| 
king Henry, and made themſelves maſters of his perſon, they 
returned with him and called a parliament at Weſtminſter ; the 
fiſt ſtep taken therein being to annul all the proceedings 
that held at Coventry. In this aſſembly the duke of York, 
being returned from Ireland, appeared and openly ſtated hi 
title to the crown, which after mature deliberation was ac- 
knowledged, and he declared heir and ſucceſſour to Henry, 
to whom however the regal title was preſerved for life, and 
both parties bound, upon pain of forteiting the advantages 
they were to reap from it, to a ſtrict obſervance of this a- 
greement (5). 

| QUEEN 


/ The number of people in this kingdom ſeems ſtill to have been diminiſh- . 


ing, even before the devaſtation and deſtruction occaſioned by the civil wars. 


Ihe conſtant ſupplies ſent over to the ſeveral regents in France, the croiſade of | 


the cardinal of Wincheſter into Germany, and the pilgrimages that were then 
in faſhion into foreign countries, muſt have carried away numbers. It ſeems 0 


be a proof of this, that proviſions were made in almoſt every parliament for the | 


relief of decayed towns. The grants for the public fervice, the circumſtances 


of the nation conſidered, were alſo very large, and beſides the accuſlomed man- 
ner of raiſing them by duties upon wool, recourſe was more than once had to | 
the old practice of taxing land by knight's fees, and ſome new modes were al- 


ſo introduced. Theſe were found requiſite from the extreme neceſſicy of the 
crown, and notwithſtanding all the methods uſed a debt was contracted of be- 
tween three and four hundred thouſand pounds on the faith of parliament, in 
order to diſcharge which the king, at the requeſt of the commons, conſented 
— three ſeveral reſumptions, with ſome exceptions in favour of particular per- 
ons. 

ſyſtem was ſo much improved, and the ſubjects property, at leaſt for thoſe 
times, fo well ſecured, as we learn from the clear teſtimony of chief Juſtice 


Forteſcue (de laudibus legum Angliæ, cap. 18.) that conſiderable improvements 
were made. A law paſſed in the reign of Richard II. for permitting the e- 


portation of corn, when wheat was no more than fix ſhillings and eight pence 4 
quarter, was renewed, and after ſeveral temporary trials rendered perpetual, 
which mult have been very beneficial, ſince in ſome years the price fell ſo low 


as one ſhilling. Another law was made for promoting the navigation of the river | 


Lee. For enabling the chancellour to grant commiſſions for ſewers, which had 
been done before by royal prerogative, Another law for preventing the impor- 


tatioa 


But notwithſtanding all theſe, and ſome other misfortunes, our political 
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QurEN Margaret, who was buly in the North, colle&ed 
more ſpeedily a body of forces than was expected, on the firſt 
intelligence of which the duke of York moved northwards to 
dppoſe her, where very imprudently quitting with an inferiour 
force a ſtrong ſituation, he with his ſecond fon was flain near 
Wakefield. This victory raiſed exccedinyly the ſpirits of the 
gueen and her party, though they knew that the earl of 
March, now become duke of York, was levying troops on the 
Frontiers of Wales to ſupport his father's cauſe. Jo intercept 
Him the queen ſent the earls of Pembroke and Ormond, who 
tame behind him with their army, but he ſuddenly turned, and 
after a ſharp diſpute routed them, and reſumed his progres to- 
wards the capital. The earl of Warwick, who had remain- 
ed there with king Henry, being informed that the queen was 
marching towards him, he advanced to meet her, and at St. 
Albans the armies engaged, where through the deſection ot 
ſome of his troops he was totally defeated, and king Henry re- 


* 


covered his liberty (f). On the other hand the duke of York 
I | availing 


2 


tation of ſome ſorts of wrought ſilks, which the ſtatute, a circumſtance worthy 
of notice, recites to have been prejudicial to the induſtry of women employed 
Jn that manufacture. Several laws were allo made for ſecuring the freedom of 
elections, and reſtraining the votes for knights of the ſhire to ſuch freeholders 
dnly as were poſſeſſed of forty ſhillings per annum. Various treaties were made 
with foreign powers for promoting commerce, more elpecially with the Fle- 
mings, with whom we had a great intercourſe, to the mutual advantage of 
both nations, and from whom, as hath been largely ſhown, we borrowed leve- 
ral inventions of public utility.— (f) The great number of facts mentioned in 
the text, render it requiſite to ſupply the dates for the ſake of peripicuity. A. D. 
1423, was fought the battle of Crevant ; king James was relealed September 
the tenth. The duke of Bedford married the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter. A. D. 
1424, Auguſt 17th, the battle of Verneuil near Auxerre. A. D. 1426, the par- 
liament at Leiceſter, in which the duke of Bedford ſat as regent. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter made cardinal. A. D. 1429, May 8th, ſiege of Orleans raiſed. 
November ſixth the king crowned at Weſtminſter. A. D. 1431, the king crown» 
ed at Paris, December 17th. A. D. 1425, the duke of Bedford died September 
214th, and the duke of Burgundy's treaty with the French king publiſhed the 
22d of the ſame month. A. D. 1444, May 3oth, Margaret of Anjou crowned 
at Weſtminſter. A. D. 1447, Feb. 24th, the duke of Glouceſter murdered at 
Bury April 14th died the cardinal of Wincheſter, A. D. 1459, in the month 
of May, the duke of Suffolk beheaded, and his body caſt aſhore at Dover, Jack 
Cade's rebellion. A. D. 1451, the dutchy of Normandy loſt. A. D. 1453, the 
dutchy of Gnienne recovered and loft a ſecond time. A. D. 14866, May 22d, the 
battle of St. Albans, in which the duke of York was victorious, and Edmund 
duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, and lord Clifford were ſlain. A. P. 
1459, September 23d, the battle of Blorcheath in Staffordſhire on the fron- 
tiers of Cheſhire, in which James lord Audley, who commanded the king's for- 
ces, was ſlain, and with him the flower of the gentry of that county Palatine, 
A. D. 1460, July 10th, the battle of Northampton gained by the carls of War- 
wick and March, in which the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
azad the lords Beaumont and Egremont loſt their lives. December 24th, the 
7 battle of Wakefield, in which the duke of Vork was killed, the earÞof Rutland, 
22 youth of twelve years of age, murdered by lord Clifford, and the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, father to the earl of Warwick, being taken, was beheaded by the queen's 
4 F 2 ordeis. 
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zvailing himſelf of his late ſucceſs entered London with |; 
victorious army, and taking advantage of that joy and alacrity 


which was expreſſed on his appearance, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed king. 


EpwaARD the Fourth, ſo he was now ſtyled, had no time 
to loſe in maintaining that title which he had fo boldly afſum. 
ed. He marched therefore with all his forces northward a. 


gainſt Herry and his queen, who had drawn together a very | 


numerous army in thoſe parts, and had been joined by moſt ei 
the nobility who adhered to the houſe of Lancaſter, from a0 
quarters of the kingdom. In the ſhort ſpace of three weeks 
Edward reached his enemies in the Weſt Riding of Y orkſhire, 
where, on Palm Sunday, after a very hard fought and bloody 
engagement he gained a complete victory. Henry, his queen, 
and ſon retired into Scotland, and to procure a good recepti- 
on there ſurrendered the important town and caſtle of Berwick. 
Edward made a triumphant entry into Y ork, where he kept 


5 — ͤ U _— 


his Eaſter, cauſed the heads of his father and the earl of Saliſ— | 
bury to be taken down, and then returned to the palace ct 


Sheen till the neceſſary preparations could be made fer his coro- 
nation, which was performed with great ſolemnity. He then 
keld a parliament, in which his title was recognized, and a law 


paſted fer the ſettlement of the kingdom. At the cloſe of it 


he made his court to the commons by a very gracious and {a- 
miliar ſpeech. 

QuExrx Margaret leaving her huſband in Scotland went over 
to ſolicit ſuccours in France, and having obtained ſome aſſiſ- 
tance returned from thence, and excited new diſturbances in 
the North, where ſhe was joined by her huſband. "Theſe were 
ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by the activity of the lord Montacute, bro- 
ther to the carl of Warwick, who for this ſingular ſervice was 
created ear] of Northumberland. Some time after the unfortu- 
nate king Henry was betrayed, made priſoner, and ſent up to 
London, where he was committed to the tower. This flame 
thus extinguiſhed, and domeſtic tranquillity in ſome mea- 
fare reſtored, gave the young king an opportunity of turning 
his thoughts to the ſettling the affairs of the ſtate at home and 


abroad, in reſpect to which he ſhowed both abilities and ap- 
plication. | 


orders. A. D. 1461, Feb. zd, the young duke of York gained the victory at 
Mortimer's Croſs, between the counties of Hereford and Salop, where Sir Owen 
Tudor the grandfather of Henry the VII. was taken and beheaded, Feb. 
17th, the ſecond battle of St. Albans, in which the queen was victorious, and 
lord Bonvile and Sir Thomas Kiriel knight of the garter, remaining with 


king Henry at his requeſt, were notwithſtanding beheaded by the queen“ 
command, 
H1s 
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His prudence however, in his moſt important perſonal con- 


* cern, overcome by his paſhon engaged him in a marriage, that 


5 


proved not a little unfortunate to himſelf, his family, and his 


ſubjects. The object of his choice was the lady Elizabeth Gray 
* the daughter of Sir Richard Wocdvile, by Jaqueline dutcheſs 
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of Bedford, and the widow of Sir John Gray of Groby, flain 


in ſupport of the houſe of Lancaſter in the battle of St. Albans. 
He ſet no bounds to his liberality in regard to her family. He 
created her father earl of Rivers, married her brethren to the 
richeſt heireſſes of the nobility, and ſhowed a like partiality for 
her children by her firſt marriage, which, as was very natural, 
drew a heavy and laſting load of envy upon them, and alienat- 
ed the affections of many of the nobility trom hun, the conſe- 
quences of which were aſterwards very apparent. Some time 
aſter the king concluded a marriage for the princeſs Margaret 
his ſiſter with Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, which was 
equally honourable and advantageous, as well as highly accepta- 
ble to the nation. 

THE repeated reſumptions, the numerous executions, the 
ſtill more numerous torteitures, and other acts of ſeverity which 
Edward judged it requiſite to exerciſe, though moſt of them 
done with the concurrence of parliament, and, qualified by va- 
rious regulations of public utility, inflamed that ſpirit of difat- 
tection which his marriage had excited. This gave rife to ſe— 
veral inſurrections in different parts of the kingdom, particu- 
larly in the North, which in the beginning was checked by the 
lord Montacute, now made earl of Nortkumberland, brother to 


the earl of Warwick, who ſeized and executed the author of 


it. But part of the Rebels going ſouth, becoming more nume- 
rous, gained an advantage over the king's troops in Oxicrdſhire, 
and deſtroy ed the earl of Pembroke and Sir Richard Herbert Eis 
brother. Afterwards they leized and bcheaded the carl of 
Rivers the queen's father, and his ſon Sir John Woodvile. 
Another riſing happened in Lincolnſhire under Sir Robert Welts, 
and though his forces were very numercus, they were defeated 
by the king, who upon their firſt riſing had granted a corn{- 
lion of array to the earl of Warwick, and to the duke of Cla- 
rence his own brother, who a little befcre bad married the 
earPs daughter. It is not however improbable, that they had 
{ome correſpendence with theſe rebels, for not long alter the 
a chbiſnop of Ycrk, by the inſtigation of bis brother War- 
wick, endeavoured to ſcize the king's perſon at an entertain— 
ment to which he invited him, and from which he very narrow- 
|» eſcaped (). 

BOTH 


(u) As the account given in the text differs entirely from our old Chronicles, 
and from moſt of our modern hiſtoiians, it may ſor that reaſon, and alſo becauſe 
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Bor ſides then had recourſe to arms, in which Edward þ, | 
his activity had ſo much the advantage, that the duke ard 
earl were cor ſtrained to quit the kingdom, and to retire wit 


*4 


their families into France. Lewis the Eleventh received then 
with great joy, and prevailed upon them to adopt a new pla 
for Edward's deſtruction. This conſiſted in reconciling then 
to queen Margaret, whoſe only ſon Edward eſpouſed Anne th; | 
younger daughter of the carl of Warwick, and failing ot iſh; | 
by this marriage, it was agreed that the ſucceſſion to the crow; | 
of England ſhould be entailed on the duke of Clarence. A fen 
months after the duke and earl returned with conſid: rable forces, 
landed at Dartmouth, declaring for king Henry, and loading 
Edward with the opprobrious names of rebel, traytor, and tx. 
rant. The king no way diſcouraged began to raiſc forces to 
oppoſe them, being then in the North, where he had juſt tup. | 
preſſed a leſſer riſing. To ſtrengthen his army he ordered Johy 
earl of Northumberland, whom he had now created marquis c 
Montacute, to join him. Theſe orders he in appearance obey- 
ed, but in reality intended, by the inſtigation of his brother the 
earl of Warwick, upon the junction of their forces to have le17- 
ed his perſon. Edward having notice of this treachery, and 
perceiving many of thoſe about him weak and wavering, he 
with a few faithful followers made his efcape to Lynn. 


it will throw great light on the hiſtory of his reign, be very proper to enter in- 
to ſome particulars relative to this celebrated earl of Warwick. His father the 
carl of Saliſbury, who became fo by mariiage, was brother to Cicely dutches 
of York, the mother of Edward the Fourth, to whom therefore this earl wa; 
firſt couſin. Some, to give a colour to his conduc, ſay that Edward was un— 
grateful to him, and others that he wa: jcalous of him. As earl of Warwick 
and Saliſhury, he had about fourteen thouſand pounds a year; the king, 2. 
Comines informs us, and our records allo ſhow it, beſtowed upon him about a | 
much more. He made him captain of Calais, the moſt repre government | 
in Europe, warden of the Marches towards Scotland, conſtable of Dover Cattle, 
lord great chamberlain, and lord high ſteward of England. Others ſay that he 
was particularly piqued at the king's marriage, which 1s improbable, as he waz 
godfather to the princeſs Elizabeth. It hath been ſaid that he oppoſed the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Margaret to the duke of Burgundy : It appears from the 
records that he negotiated it, and he conducted her to the ſea fide, when ſhe 
went to the Low Countries. The king found his brother George biſhop oi 
Exeter and high chancellour. He continued him in that office eight years, and 
advanced him to the archhiſhopric of York. The lord Fauconberg, his uncle, 
he created err] of Kent, and lord high admiral. His brother John he made fl! 
lord Montacute, aſterwarde carl of Northumberland, and $i:ding that the peo- 
ple in the North defired the reſtitution of Henry Percy, ſon to the eat! lain 2 
the battle of Towton, he procured his reſignation of that title, in confideration 
of which he advanced his ſon George to the title of duke of Bedford, deſigning tv 
have mar-1ed him tothe princeſs Elizabeth, and created his father marquis Monta- 
cute. The earl of W:rwick's diſſatisfaQion, whatever it was, did not appear til]after 
he had married his daughter IZzabel in the eighteenth year of her age to the dukt 
of Clarence, then ab ont twenty, which ceremony was performed by George 
archbiſhop or Yoik at Calais, But even aſter this both the duke and the cal 
received maik, of the king's kindneſs and confidence to within a few weeks of 
their breaking into rebellion, | ” 
11 
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x then embarked himſelf and his retinue on hoard a few 
and thoſe ſmall veſſels, and, not without great hazard of being 
taken by the ſhips of the Hanſe towns with whom he was then 
gat variance, arrived in a very poor condition at Alcmaer in 
Holland. His brother-in-law the duke of Burgundy received 
bim very indifferently ; for that prince was by the mother's 
* fide deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, had given retuge 
to the duke of Somerſet, and other exiles of that party, and 
þ was not 2 little alarmed at the apprehenſion, that upon this new 
and unexpected conjunction of intereſts he might be attack- 
ed at once by England and France. In the mean time 
| the earl of Warwick, in conſequence of his own, populari- 
ty, and his declaring for king Henry, carricd all before kim, 
and in the ſpace of a few days ſaw himſelf at the head of 
an irreſiſtible force, in conſequence of which a complete re- 
* yolution enſued. 

; HENRY being brought out of the tower was again acknow- 
: ledged as king, and in a parliament held by him the agreement 
made with Warwick in France, was in every particular ratifi- 
ed and carried into execution, and the executive power lodged 
in this potent earl, and his ſon-in-law Clarence. This new 
ſyſtem, ſuch as it was, laſted little more than ſix months, 
Ihe duke of Burgundy, from motives rather of policy than of 
affection, furniſhed Edward, though very ſparingly, with ſhips, 
troops, and money to return into his kingdom. This he ac- 
? cordingly did, and landing in Yorkſhire was there ſo coldly re- 


8 


ceived, that he was forced to pretend he came only to claim the 
7 ſtyle and ſtate of duke of York, which Henry and his parliament 
had conferred upon Clarence. 

2? By this addreſs he with ſome difficulty gained admittance 
| into Vork, from whence removing quickly with his forces, and 
being ſoon after joined by ſome perſons of diſtinction, he reſum- 
ed his regal authority, flipped by the marquis of Montacute, 
who lay at Pomfret, and in like manner avoiding Warwick, ar- 
7 rived with his troops at Londen, His friends having procured 


* 


his entrance into the city, he ſeized on the perſon of Henry, 
and ſent him back to the tower, recruited his army, and being 


# reconciled to his brother Clarence, took the field againſt the 


carl of Warwick and the marquis of Montacute, who with their 
numerous forces were advanced to Barnet: here on Eaſter-day 
Edward engaged them, and after an obſtinate and bloody diſpute 
obtained a complete victory, in which both the carl and marquis 
were ſlain. On the fame day this deciſive action happened 
queen Margaret and her ſon landed in the weft; and, as ſoon as 
the received the melancholy news, betcok herſelf to ſanctua 

inſtead of raiſing forces. On the reſort however ot the duke of 
Somerſet, the carl of Oxford, and other great perſons to her 
F 4 aſſiſtau ce, 
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aſſiſtance, ſhe altered her reſolution, and finding herſelf at 9% 
head of a confiderable army took the field. Edward, accon. | 


panied by his two brothers Clarence and Glouceſter, march | 


ainſt her, attacked her forces in their intrenchments, and wit, | 
no ſmall difficulty routed them entirely, the queen and prin 


being both taken, and the latter cruelly murdered (ww). 


THE king having thus extinguiſhed the flame of civil war, | 


returned, and was received into his capital in triumph. Aboy 
this time alſo the innocent but unfortunate Henry the Sixth wa, 
found dead, or as moſt writers report murdered, in the tower 


" * 


— 


and his corps, after being expoſed to public view, with litt 
The calm that followed theſe inteſtire 


ceremony interred. 


ſtorms allowed Edward the leiſure of providing for the ſta. 
bility of his government, and by the good effects reſultin, 


therefrom recommended it to his ſubjects, 


It was with thi; | 
ſalutary view, that he made laws for repreſſing thoſe diforder;, 


(w) The great power of the nobility, as hath been occaſionally already re. 


marked, depended, after the declenſion of feudal tenures, upon the number of 
their retainers, which was in proportion to the extent of their property, and the 
effects of their hoſpitality. Retginers were not either vaſſals or menial ſervant;, 
but ſuch as by the hopes of favour and preferment were induced to follow the 


fortunes of great men, and in token of their attachment to them wore their li. 


veries. Theſe were at all times ready to abet their quarrels againſt their equal:, 
and frequently alſo againſt the crowa. But though many of them were, yet o- 
thers were not of the meaner ſort of people. For inſtance, John Wenlock care 
0 the court of Henry the Sixth with the countenance of the earl of Warwick, 
became gentleman uſher to queen Margaret, received the honour of knighthooe, 
roſe to conſiderable employments, and became at laſt knight of the garter: Ye: 
he followed the earl of Warwick, and being with him at the battle of St. Al. 


— 


bans, was attain ed in the parliament held at Coventry. After this, diſtipguiſh- | 


ing himſelf at the battle of Towton, he was ſummoned to parliament as a baton 
by king Edward the Fourth, received great rewards, and was employed in ſe- 
veral high ſtat ions by that monarch, notwithſtanding which he followed the call 
of Warwick upon his revolt, and being with queen Margaret at the battle of 
Tewkeſbury, the duke of Somerſet taking offence at his behaviour, beat out hi; 
brains with his pole ax. Upon their liveries theſe retainers wore the COgnizance 


or badge of their lord, as for inſtance, thoſe of the duke of Glouceſter the boar, | 
of the earl of Warwick the ragged ſtaff, King Edward gave the ſun, the en! 


of Oxford a ſtar, and the ſimilarity of theſe in a miſty morning proved the lo; 


of the battle of Barnet; for the earl of Warwick's men miſtaking thoſe of the 
earl of Oxford for the troops of king Edward, diſcharged on them a Aight «f | 


arrows, on Which the earl of Oxford æricd out, freaſen ! and quitted the feld 
with eight hundred of his followers. Some. ſay, that marquis Montacute in- 
tending to deſert, was putting on king Edward's livery, which being ſeen by 4 
follower of the earl of Warwick, he killed him on 40 ſpot. The commons 
often complained of thele retainers in parliament, which produced ſeveral law: 
againſt them, but with little or no effect. It may not be amiſs to obſerve that 
the general charge of inconſiſtency on parliaments in changing ſides and ſupport- 
ing oppoſite titles to the crown, may admit of ſome alleviation, if we conſider, 
that properly this arole from the lords, who in ſuch zevolutions were 
all on the ſame fide, and, as we ſhall hereafter ſhow, by the ſuperiority of their 
rower conſtrained the ecmmons to acquieſce. For in theſe days the effects 0: 
induſtry were not ſufficiently felt, or property fo divided, as that from the ſtrongs 
eſt of all motives, the ſenſe of their own iateceſt in them, à due reſpect for the 
laws might pervade the whole body of the people. 


which, 


W. 
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which the long continuance of the late troubles had introduced. 
THe gave encouragement to induſtry, protected manufactures, 
promoted commerce, rewarded ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
® {elves in his ſervice, and was in a particular manner grateſul to 
the citizens of London for the fidelity they had expreſſed to- 
wards him. In this ſeaſon of tranquillity he indulged his natu- 
ral inclination to magnificence and pleaſure, which, though by 
no means commendable, contributed not a little to render hun 
2 acceptable to his people (x). | 
H was however in the ſpace of a few years rouſed from this 
quict ſituation by a concurrence of circumſtances which inci- 
ted him to a war with France. Theſe circumſtances were the 
| preſſing invitations of his allies the dukes of Burgundy and Pre- 
tagne, the firſt of whom acknowledged him in quality of king 
of France, and ſtipulated the ceſſion of ſeveral fine provinces of 
that kingdom for the aſſiſtance he was to give in conquering the 
reſt. The deſire of repaying the obligation he was under to his 
brother-in-law, for the ſucccurs he afforded him, was another 
motive. To this may be added, the great probability of ſuc- 
ceſs from the ſituation of things at that junaure, the unanimous 
concurrence of the nation, and it may be his own reſentment 


Wt \ 
. - 


3 
7 
9 


(x) This monarch, we may ſuppoſe, was educated by his father Richard duke 
of York in thoſe principles for which he was diſtinguiſhed, and which appeared 
in a very ſtrict attention to public affairs, when intruſted to his care. Edward 
had no ſooner ſecured the poſſeſſion of the throne by his valour, than he paſſed 
Z 2 very wile and well conſidered law for reſtoring the public tranquillity, by main- 
> taining the authority of the ſtatutes paſſed in the three preceding reigns, ſo far 

as they regarded the public intereſt. The coin he regulated in ſuch a manner 
asto put it on a level with that of other nations, and prevented the importati- 
on of baſe money which had been highly prejudicial to the ſubjeR, and for this 
reaſon the lord high trealurer Burleigh ard Sir Thomas Smith adviſed queen 
Elizabeth to reduce her cointo the parity and purity of ber great grandfather. 
He ſaw the benefit that bad riſen from allowing cor® to be exported when at a 
low price, and to heighten this he by a new law forbad the importation exccrt 
when it was above the exportation price. He likewiſe prohibited the importation of 
tuch manufaCtures as were made at home to encourage induſtry, and prevent the 
rich from purchaſing foreign wares, to the prejudice of thoſe made by his own 
lubjeQs. Me regulated the making of cloth, and in conſequence of this pct. 
bited the importation of foreign cloths ; and by another law put the exportation 
of fiſh in a proper channel, He ſaw with his own eyes, and heard with his own 
ears, which induced him to make ſevere laws againſt retainers, for preventing 
exceſs in apparel, and for preventing ſuch kind of ſports and plays as were pre- 
 * Cguttive of idleneſs, and all the ill conſequences that attend it. He viſited the 
different parts of his dominions, and liſtened to the complaints of his ſubje&-. 
He ſat frequently in courts of juſtice, that he might be the better acquainted 
with law, and to ſee that it was impartially adminiſtered. He took his notions 
of trade from merchants, and, as the continuation of the chronicle of Croylard 
Abby aſſures us, became a merchant himſelf, by which and by the tribute from 
Prance, as well as by the ſeveral actes of reſumption made in his reign, he was 


er. 8 maintain the ſplendour of his court without laving heavy taxes upon 
1s people, | | 


agaluſt 
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againſt Lewis the eleventh, for having contrived and brouz}; 
about that revolution, which had driven him out of his domi. 
nions. The conqueſt however of ſo great a country demande 


large ſupplies, and though his parliament contributed liber:])y, | 


he found it neceſſary to augment the aids they gave him, by put. 


ting the affections of his people to the trial by requeſting a 0 
luntary contribution, which he ſtyleda BENEVOLENCE, 
In conſequence of theſe efforts, and the conſiderable ſu: 


they produced, he carried over a numerous and a well-providc | 
army; but finding himſelf ſhamefully deceived by his allies, he 


readily hitened to propoſitions of peace, which very quick) 
brought about the treaty of Amiens. By this Lewis conſenteg 
to give a certain ſum towards the expenſes of the war, to pay 
Edward an annual penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, which be 
not without reaſon conſidered as a tribute, to ſtipulate the mar. 
riage of the Dauphin with this monarch's eldeſt daughter, and 
to pay a round ranſom for the unfortunate queen Margar 
Beſides all this he gave great preſents, and promiſed annual pen— 
ſions to Edward's favourites, that by their per ſuaſions the ſea fc; 
the future might be kept continually between them. Edward 
did not treat his allies as they had treated him, but ſtipulated, 
that if ſo diſpoſcd they might accede to the peace. He then 
returned home, and being met by the principal citizens on Black- 
heath, proceeded tom thence to London, where he was receiy- 
ed with univerſal z/.clamations, 

Ht then reſumed his former courſe of life, and, as he had 
promiſed his parhiament, defrayed the expenſes of government 
out of his own income. This, with his conſtant attention to 
the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, made it unneceſſary for 


fome time to call a parliament, and when he did, it was purcly | 


tor regulating national concerns, and no pecuniary grants wele 
ſo much as requeſted. He ſeemed himſelf to ſtudy, and thereby 
recommended to his ſubjects, the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
ſo that the remainder of his reign might have been equaliy pla- 
cid and profperous, but for the ſudden impriſonment and violent 
death of his brother the duke of Clarence, which, though co- 
vercd, or rather colcured by a parliamentary attainder, with 
the grounds of which we are very imperfectly acquainted, cal 
an indelible ſtain on his character, 

To this ſucceeded ſome years after, notwithſtanding all hi: 
care to avoid it, a very ſerious miſunderſtanding with France, 
and a ſhort war with Scotland, which afiorded, what was very 
acceptable to the nation, an oppertunity of recovering Berwick, 

J he 
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The former was not ſo eaſily terminated. Lewis had ſtirred up 


the king of Scots to an invaſion, contrary to his own intereſt, 

Sand to the ſenſe of his people. He ſtopped the payment of his 
tribute, and preferred the alliance of the houſe of Auſtria to 
that of England, indirect violation of the contract between the 
Dauphin and the princeſs Elizabeth, upon which Edward had 
1 ſet his heart. Theſe, how much ſoever he loved peace, were 
injuries too flagrant to be digeſted by ſo brave a monarch, ſecure 
ot the affections of his ſubjects, and whoſe affairs were in good 
order (5): He reivlved therefore upon war, and in this reſoluti- 
on, according to the martial temper of thoſe times, was warm! 

* {-conded by bis nobiluy, clergy, and commons. But the vim- 


* lince with which ke proſecuted the preparations requiſite er 


undertaking fo great an enterpriſe had ſuch an effect on bis 


conſtitution, 45 brought on a dileale that quickly put an end to his 
© life in the flower of his age, to the univerſal forrow of his ſub- 


fy) There are few of our princes that had more tranſactions with foreign 


powers, as appeais by the truces, alliances, and treaties, of commerce extant in 
the eleventh and twelfth volumes of Rymer's Collections. All of theſe were 


made either for the ſupport of the King's title, or for the improvement of hi 
ſubjeQs trade, in regard to which he was ever very attentive. Many of thele 
were with the dukes of Burgundy, Philip and Charles, for the revulation of 
commerce, which was of equal importance to the Engliſh and to the T leminge, 
we being their beſt cuſto: mers, and they ours, which however did not hinder f:e- 
quent diſputes, but at the ſame time was the caule that they were pes dul and 
amicably terminated. When through the king's wiſe laws our woollen mana— 
facture was fo improved that importation of foreign cloth was prohibited, an! 
much of ours exported, the Flemings forbad its being brought amongſt them 
upon which Edward prohibited all trace with the low countries, which had it: 
efft ct, and the king carried his point. We had alloin thoſe: days many ditputcs 
with the Hanſe Towns, their merchants ſettled here having had very great fa- 
vours ſhown them by the kings of the houſe of Lancaſter w hich rendered them 
averſe from Edward, and attached to that © mig. But at length, when this king's 
power was fully eſtabliſhed, he cauſed theſe diſputes to be examined in a con- 
greſs held for that purpaſc, reltored their chatter, and, as their own writer» ac- 
nnowledge, treated them with great equity. He was alſo very careful in re- 
ſpect to the naval power of this kingdom, and carried it very hi gh. This 48 
however is controverted by De Witt, who ſays he was awed by the f per iour 
force of the Eatterlings or Hanſe Towns, and ſome fads are mentioned to prove 
this. But thele relate to the time of his troubles. For when he retires into 
the low countries the ſeamen revolted, and in conjunftion with the common, 
of Kent committed many diſerders, til} repretied by the carl of Warwicl:; who 
upon Henry's reſtoration was created not only co-regent with the duke of Cla- 
rence, but alſo lord high admiral, or as foreigners ſtyled lim, great caitain of 
the ſea: „and had precedency before all earls. On Edward's return, ant before 
he was fully ſettled, the baſtard Fauconberg, fon tothe earl of Ker:t, v ho had 
been Edward's high admiral, and who had been afterwards vice admiral of Mar- 
wick, committed the moſt horrid devaſtations, and inte to enter ard olun- 


der the city of London, but was tepulſed. He Was pardon ned for his father's 
ſake, but endeavoutirg to riſe new diiturhances was taken and behrcade % But 
when the king had fe- -eftab) fd his affairs, he quickly brought he navy into 
excellent order, as appeared by his emp loying five bus -Cred ſail in tranirorting 
his army to France; aud on th. foot it Co: tinued during the remainder or bis 
re'gn. 
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feats, who were juſtly ſenſible of the many benefits which h. 
attention to their welfare had procured them (zj. | 

EDWARD the fiſth ſucceeded, who at this time reſided 
Ludlow under the care and tuition of Anthony c 
Rivers his uncle, the moſt accompliſhed nobleman of h. 


age, the young prince being then in his twelfth year. His fr. 
ther had a foreſight of the calamities that might attend his ming. | 


rity, and in order to avert them laboured on his death-bed to pro. 
cure a reconciliation of the factions that had long reigned in }1; 
court, and with the ſame view called his brother the duke g 
Glouceſter, who had ſerved him with fidelity during his reiga, t. 


the regency. Vain and feeble precautions! The reconcillatun 


ler ved only to delude the king in his laſt moments, and his bro. | 


ther, either from his own ambition or the ſuggeſtions ct other: 


(z) The dates more eſpecially requiſite to ſupport the fats mentioned nne 
textare theſe, A. D. 1461, March the fourth, Edward atſumed the title of k.. - 
Twen'y-ninth of the ſame month was fought the battle o Towton, Saxton, «; 


Shirburne. which Mr. Camden truly calls the Engliſh Pharſalia, in which fel uy. | 
wards of thirty thouſand, and en the part of king Henry were flain the eat! «/ | 
Northumberland and the lords Dacres and Wells, Twenty ninth of June E:. | 
ward was crowned, and on the fourth of November held his frſt parliament eat 


Weſtminſter. A. D. 1463, the Lancaſtrians received a check at Hegely Moor, 
ſoon after, on the fifteenth of May in the ſame year, were totally routed 4: 


Hexham, Where Henry duke of Somerſet was taken and beheaded. A. D. 


1464, queen Elizabeth was crowned at Weſtminſter. A. D: 1467, in the begin- 


ning of June, the princeſs Margaret was ſent to her huſband in the low coun- 


tries. A. D. 1469, July the eleventh, the duke of Clarence married at Cala: 
he twenty-fixth of the fame month the battle of Banbury, ſoon after which 
the earl of Rivers and his ſon, and the earl of Pembroke and his brother were 
beheaded, A. D. 1470, March the ſeventh, the king directed his commiſſion ct 
arizy to the duke of Clarence and the carl of Warwick. The thirteenth of the 
tame month he beat Sir Robert Wells and the rebels in Lincolnſhire, and on tc 
twenty-third declared Clarence and Warwick Rebele, ſoon after which they c. 
caped cut of England; September the thirteenth they. returned. October the 
third king Edward fled to Lynn. The fixth of the lame month king Henry was 
releaſed out of the tower. His fiſt public acts bear date the ninth. Oa the 
twerty-Hxth or twenty-ſeventh of November he opened his parliament at Weft- 
Minſler, in which Edward and his adherents were attainted. The carlof Cr- 
ford {at as high conſtable, and condemned John Tiptoſt eahof Worcetter, ve 
rad fat upon his father and brother. A. D. 1471, March the fourteenth, 72 
Edward landed at Ravenipur The laſt renal as oi Henry the ſixth are dated 
the twenty-ſeveuth of the lame month. April the temih king Edward granted 
bis pardon to the archbiſhop of Lok. The touricenth of the ſame month was 
fſourht the battle of Parnct, at which Heniy was prefent, being a priforer in 
king Ldward*s a: my. May the fourth the battle of Tewkſbury, in which the 
ear} of Levenſtire and lord Wenlock were ſlain, prince Edward murdered, 
queen Margaret taken, and ſoon after Fumund Duke of Scmeriet, the prior of 
St. John's, and twelve knigbts beheaded. The ewenty-fi:lt of the fame month 
king Heniy was ſound dead in the tower. A. D. 1478, Auguſt 29th, the thice 
treaties ftgned between Edward the fourth ard Lewis the eleventh, at Pec- 
quigni. D. 1478, February 19th, de th of the duke cf Clarence. A. D. 
1453, April the ninth, the king deceaſéd in twenty- third year of his reign, and 
un the oer ct his aye. | 
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I ery quickly aimed at an higher title than that of protector, re- 


ſolving at the ſame time to remove whatever obitacles ſtood in 
His way. 8 1 

* Tur queen dowager at firſt inclined to bring the king her 
Ton to London with a conſiderable force, from which ſhe was 
diſſuaded as a meaſure incompatible with the late reconciliati- 
on. The duke of Glouceſter met the young king upon the 


* 


1 cx and approached him with all the exteriour marks of aſfec- 


tion and duty, notwithſtanding which he immediately cauſed 
His principal attendants and neareſt relations to be arreſted and 
ſent priſoners into the North, from whence they never returned. 
The queen upon this news rctired to the ſunctuary in Weſtmin- 
Mer, in which place the young king was born, when ſhe fled 


3 


= upon king Henry's reſuming the throne, carrying with 


her at this time her youngeſt ſon the duke of York and her five 


daughters. The pretector brought the young king to town, 
with all poſſible marks of honour and ſubmiſſion, and ſometime 
after, through the interpoſition of the archbiſhop of Canterbu— 
ry, prevailed on the queen to part with the duke of York, 
u hom with the king his brother he transferred to the tower, while 
: preparations were making for the coronation. 


: 


Dux duke of Buckingham, the moſt powerful and the moſt 


3 


r 


popular of the nobility, was the prime confidant of the protect- 


or, and the chief inſtrument of his ambition, notwithſtanding 
he married the queen's ſiſter. The plan concerted for depriving 
his nephews and raifing Gluuceſter to ſovereignty was exceed- 
ingly ſpecious. Moſt of the nobility and of the prelates, wih 
many perſons of rank and diſtinction, being come to London to 


1 


aſſiſt at the coronation, a party amongſt them was engaged to 


: preſent a certain inflrument to the duke of Glouceſter in the 
names of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons of the 
} realm, ſtating what theF called the grounds of the nullity of the 
late king's marriage with the queen, from the want of the con- 


r 


currence of the peers, the privacy with which it was concluded, 


and the king's being under a pre- contract to the lady Eutler, 
[ whence they deduced the illegitimacy of the children of this mar- 
klage; they took notice next of the incapacity of the iſſue of the 


J duke of Clarence from the attainder of their father, from which 
+ premiles it was inferred, that Richard duke of Glouceſter was the 
3 frue heir of Richard duke of York, on whom and on wheſz: 


poſterity the crown was entailed by authority of parliamert, 


? This bill, as it is called, without either ſignature or date, decla- 


ted the title and procured the admiſſion of Richard to the regal 


* 1 x * . * o * * . 
# nity without any viſible interpoſition of force. This mani— 


ieitly proves the influence of the nobility and clergy, who ſcem 
to 
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to have acted from pique to the queen and her family, the avoid. 


ing the inconveniencies of a long minority, and it may be the 


hopes of ſharing the favours of a king, who purely by their al. | 


fiſtance was elevated to the throne, and in the courſe of his ad. 
miniſtration muſt continue to depend upon their attachment and 
ſupport (a). 

RicHaARD the third, having thus gained the colour of national 
conſcnt, took the title of king, received the homage of the nobi— 
lity, and ſome time after celebrated his coronation, together v ith 
that of his queen, with extraordinaay ſplendour and folemnit; 


Dr. Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury officiating, and moſt of | 


the peers and prelates, and a great number of commoners of diſ- 
tinction aſſiſting. But previous however to this ceremony he 
lent for five thouſand men out of the North, where he was very 
much bcloved, yet finding their appearance gave diſtaſte to the 


city of London, he quickly ordered them back. It was not long | 
alter this that he began a progreſs through the nation, in which | 


he vifited not a few cities and great tow! ns, to ſeveral of which 
he gave marks of his tavour. It was during this progreſs, as our 
hiſtorians ſay, that his two nephews were cruelly murdered in 
the tower by his order. 

Ox his arrival at York with his queen, he was again inaugu— 
rated with great pemp, and upon this occaſion created his only lon 
Edward prince of Wales. Richard had been accompanied by 
the duke of Buckingham in this progreſs as far as Glouceſter, 


(a) It cannot well be doubted that King Fdward had a very high opinion »f 
his brother the duke of Glouceſter, who had conſtantly thared his fortune, ac- 
companied him in his adverſity, and contributed to his proſperity by expoſing hi: 
perion in his ſervice from the time he became of age. He wa in great favour 
allo with the nation, on account of his recovering Berwick from the Scots, and 
as far at he was able had continued ncuter inie'pect to the factions at court. A; 
he had been {ome time abſent from thence it is very likely he took his notions of 
the ſtate of things from the duke of Buckingham and lord Haſtings, both of them 
violent enemies to the queen and to her family. Her brother the marquis of 
Dorſet, on the king's death, is ſaid to have entered the tower, and to haie 
made ſree with the royal treaſure, which, with other circumſtances, were repre- 
fented by Buckingham as ſufficient reaſons for arreſting the earl of Rivers and 
the reſt, in which meaſure Haſtings, who hated the q»+en and was hated by 
her, fully concurred, and afterwards adviſed the putting them to death as ne- 
ec Fary to the protector slatety ; but he was immoveable in his fidelity to the 
young king, and reſiſted all the ſolicitations of Sir William Cateſby, the duke 
of Gjouceſter's confidant and his own, Which when the duke of Buckingham 
underſtood, he adviſed and concurred in removing Haſtings alſo Aſter his 
death Buckingham principally managed the invitation to Glouceſter to atliume 
the crown, and tot afide his nephews, as appears from the continuation of the 
hiſtory of Croyiand Abbey, andthe very few contemporary writers that [till remain, 


and from whom the facts mentioned in the text are taken. It may be preſumed 


that theſe contained a genuine repreſent ation of this dark buſineſs ; to be con- 
vinced of whichthe reader may conſult Camden, Britan. p. 260, where he gives 
a full and fair account of this matter, though he conſidered Richard as a uſurpet, 
a murderer, and a tyrant. 


where 


— 
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„ © Fhere taking his leave, when the king went northward, he went 
h- | Jo his caſtle of Brecknock to put in order the great eſtates 
if. | Fyhich the king had reſtored to him; and there Dr. Morton 
4. Piſhop of Ely, whom the king had releaſed at the requeſt of 
1d | the univerſity of Oxford, was committed to his care. This pre— 
Jate, a man of great parts and eloquence, ſoon drew the duke 
11] | Fo a compliance with his notions, in conſequence of which the 
ij. | Friends of the queen and of the houſe of Lancaſter, on the 
th pProſpect of a marriage between Henry earl of Richmond and the 
„ | Fprinceſs Elizabeth, diſpoſed themſelves to rife in different parts 
of | Af the kingdom, and the duke raiſed a great power amongit the 
Welch to join ſuch of the malecontents as were neare{t him; 
ic | but by a ſudden riſe of the Severn this was prevented, and his 
„forces, through diſcontent as well as for want of proviſions, dif- 
je ßbanded. The king by this time was advanced with a conſider- 
z | able body of men to Saliſbury, and having publithed a procla- 
h | mation with a reward for apprehenving the duke, he was 
h quickly betrayed by a ſervant whom he truſted, and being 
r brought to Saliſbury, after making a very ample confeſſion, 
n | vwas there beheaded, His confedcrates in other places were 
a N 

quickly ſuppreſſed, ſome of whom ſuffered death, and many 
. | Zeicaped into foreign parts (b). 
8 * RICHARD returning to London held a parliament, in which 
„the firſt ſtep that was taken was converting the bill that hath. 
been before-mentioned into a regular act, to which he gave his 
7 | I : «os 1 N . Fay 5% 

| 4 allent, and thereby ratified his own title. It is on all hands 
f agreed that many good laws were paſſed by this afſembly; and 
; 7 (5) This Henry Staſſord duke of Buckingham was lineally deſcended by 
1 the mother's tide from Thomas of Woodlitock, fon to Edward the third, and in 
; her right claimed the inheritance of the earls of Hereford, which had been 
p the patrimony of the houle of Lancalter, and wa at that time in the crown. 
_ 1 In the reign of Edward the fourth he made his court ſtrongly, and fitting as 
| big ſteward in parliament (Hiſt. Croylaudenfis Contin. p. £62.) pronounced 
; Judgment of death upon the duke of Clatence; but was not able to procure the 
lands of Hereford and the office of high conſtable, which the Bubuns who had 
| a ; borne that title enjoyed. Some ſay that he met with a rude repulle in this ſuit 


from king Richard, and thereupon left him at Glouceſter in dilcontent. But 
this cannot be true, for Sir William Dugdale hath given us a liſt of the lands 
reſtored to him upon this claim, and Strype, though no tavourer of thts king, 
in his notes upon Buck's Hiſtory, exhibits a long catalogue of grants mag to 


Y him by that prince both as a protector and king, which juſtifies Richard in fty- 


ling him, in a letter to his chancellour the biſhop of Lincoln, the mat uatiue 
di eature living. He was a man exceedingly proud and vain, and trea'ed the 
Welch whom he put in arms with ſuch haughtir.efs as to occaſion ther Cetetion, 
Which obliged him to ſeck his ſatety in flight. It is ſaid that be made to tirre 4 


confeſſion in hopes of being admitted to the king's pretence, when he intended 
8 tohave ſtabbed him with a dagger. This confeffion proved fatal to leveral per- 


. . * 8 * 1 
ſons of diſtinction, and amongſt the reſt to Sir Thomas St. Leger, who had mar- 


nid the dutcheſs of Exeter the king's ſiſter. This, and other executicon® Ke 


thote of the earl Rivers, Sir Richard Gray, and lord Haſtings without any trial, 
cave ſufficient reproach upon this monarch's chacater without having recourſe 
to facts that are leſs certain. 


though 
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though ſome writers ſay that heavy taxes were laid, and may; 
perſons attainted, yet there is no mention of either in the ſtatutes, 
neither does it appear that he received any money from his ſub. 
jects, except a tenth from the clergy of both provinces granted in 
convocation. The ſucceeding part of his reign was taken ug 
in repairing, fortifying, and reheving ſeveral towns ports an 
cities, that in a courſe of time, and from a diverſity of other cay. 
{:s, were fallen into decay (c). 

He entered alſo into various negotiations with foreign prince; 
for promoting the commerce of his ſubjects, and particulath 


'with reſpect to the princes and ſtates of Italy. While he va, 


taus employed he found his ſecurity extremely weakened hy 


(c) The two preceding notes were intended not ſimply to ſupport the {4% 
me:tioned in the text, but allo to ſhow the complexion of this age and the con- 
dition of the people, fince from them the reader will diſcern the bad execs «f 
tuch immeaſe, and in [ome ſort indefeaſible eſtates in the hands of a few of the 
r-bility and gentry, who combining into parties either oppreſſed, orby arude ho. 
pitality drew the meaner fort into a {ervile dependency, equally fatal to induſtry, 
deſtructive to liberty, and ſerving only to ſupport thoſe feuds which enervaied 
legal authority, and enabled theſe great men io wreak their reſentment on each 
other at the expenſe of public peace and public proſperity. In ſuch a ſtate of thing: 
there was the greateſt need of wiſe laws being ena ed to root out, or at lea! 
to diminiſh theſe evits, and more effectually to ſecure the liberties and proper 
ties of the commons. Richard heid bat one parliament, the ſtatutes made 
which were comprehended in fifteen chapters, moſt of theſe are weighty in point 
of matter, and at the ſame time well and clearly expreſſed. His acts were the 
fi. It that we have printed. From his time our laws have been penned, nut in 
Latin or French, but in Enzlih, and in his days private aòs began. One of the 
laws enacted in this parliament was for removing or at leaſt diminiſhing the mi 
chiefs occaſioned by ſecr-t fen'fments and truſts, the coniequence*® of frequent 
troubles, and which were excecdingly detrimental to innocent perſons. By 4. 
rother, that inſidious tax of benevolence, by which people were obliged to give 
not what they thernſelves pleated but what wouid pleaſe the prince, was tre 
ever aboliſhed. Juſtices of the peace had a power given them to bail, which 
they had not before, and men's effects were ſecured from confilcation till alter 
conviction, It was provided, that ſuch as were {worn upon juries in the ther i! 's 
court ſhould have a property of twenty ſhillings per annum. On a complaint 
that foreigners, ſuch as Venetians, Genoeſe, Fiorentines, Apulians, Luchele, 
Siciſians, and Catalans, dealt not only as merchants but as retailers and manu- 
facturer, and would take no apprentices or ſervants but ſoreigners, it was e- 
nacted, that they ſhould not (ell by retail or employ any ſtrangers in their re- 
ſpeQive-trades but their own countrymen. Regulations were made for iraprov- 
ing broad cloth, and for ſettling the contents of veſſels filled with wine and ©. 
It was alſo enacted, that certain manufactures which were now made to pecicc- 
tion in England ſhould not be brought thither out of other countries, Moit ot 
theſe ſtatutes are ſtill in force, nd the conſequences of them when firſt mace 
were ſo well reliſhed, that Camden ſays, © Richard was moſt worthy o the 
« roya] title, if by evil arts and foul deeds he had not arrived at the kingdom, 
« and that in the opinion of the moit prudent, though he was numbered amonęſt 
bad men, he was nevertheleſs reckoned to be amongſt good princes.” 
Lord Bacon likewiſe owns, that He was a prince in militay vir- 
tue approved, jealous of the honour of the Engliſh nation, and like: 
wiſe a good law- maker for the eaſe and ſolace of the common people.“ 
Stiype alſo admits, that ahſtracteꝗ from the horrid imputations that lie upon b 
memory, one might judge him a good king, as he expreſſed a great care of th 
£2504 eſtate of his people, ſhowed a concern to have wickedneſs repreſſed, and 


cc 


carried himſelf with due regard to religion and learning. 


the 
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the death of his only ſon prince Edward ; which as it filled him 
with deep concern, ſo the like affliction ſeized the queen in ſuch 
a manner that ſhe did notNong ſurvive. In this ſituation he is 
{aid to have declared the young earl of Lincoln, the fon of his 
ſiſter the dutcheſs of Suffolk, preſumptive heir to the crown, 
and the more effectually to ſupport him entered into a treaty 
with James the Third for the marriage of that earl's ſiſter with 
the duke of Rothſay, afterwards king James the Fourth of 
Scotland. In the mean time the carl of Richmond, with the 
aſſiſtance of the biſhop of Ely, the earl of Oxford, and other 
exiles, who held a ſecret correſpondence with the malecontents 
in England, made preparations for a deſcent, and being furniſh- 
ed with ſhips and other ſuccours from the French king, landed 
at Milford Haven. He was quickly joined by many perſons of 
diſtinction, paſſed the Severn, and advancing into the heart of 
the kingdom, was met by Richard near Bolworth, where a de- 
ciive battle enſued, in which Richard, the duke of Norfolk, 
and ſome other perſons of rank were ſlain (4). This is conſi- 
Cered as the final action in the wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, which had now raged with extreme cruelty on 
beth ſides for the ſpace of thirty years. 
* 'Tr1s fourth period comprehends the ſpace of about one 
]undred and fix years. Ihe hiſtory of the monarchs reigning 
therein hath been more largely inſiſted upon, becauſe it is in et- 
tect the hiſtory of this country, which during their reigns ſuf- 
fered not a little in ſome of its moſt cfIential concerns. In the 
beginning of it the number of inhabitants, which were then 
[greatly decreaſed, had been very much leſſened by wars at home 
and abroad; in the middle of it by the conqueſts made in France, 
and the meaſures neceſſary for their defence; and in the three 
laſt reigns by civil wars, which the writers of thoſe times ſay, 
were much more deſtructive than the diſputes with the Scots 
or the invaſions of France. Beſides what periſhed in the field, 
many were driven into exile, and with thete other circumſtan— 
ces of depopulation concurred ; neither were ſuch calamities 
confined to one or to a few parts of the country, but, as by mark- 
ing the ſeveral fields of battle we have been careful to ſhow, 


extended gradually to all (-). 


) IS 


4 (2) The dates requiſite to be mentioned in this ſhort reign are but few. A. 


D. 1483, June 13th, the earl of Rivers, Sir Richard Gray, &c. were beheaded 


a1 Pomfret, and the lord Haſtings the ſame day in the tower of London. The 
; [9th of the ſame month Richard aſſumed the title of king, was proclaimed the 
= ext day, and on July ſixth was crowned. Auguſt 24th he created his ſon 
eince of Wales. November ſecond the duke of Buckingham was beheaded at 
3 Saliſbury, A.D. 1484, January 239, the parliament was opened at Weſtminſter, 


In April prince Edward died. A. D. 14853, March 16th, queen Anne deceaſed. 


4 Aveguſt 224, the ſame year, king Richard was lain in the battle of Boſworth, — 


(e) The inſtances that have been already given of the princes and nobility ki!!- 
ev in battle, barbarouſls executed, and driven into baniſhment, fully tupport 
; . — 4 * 


Vor. IV. 8 „ bꝛ- 


* 
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Ix conſequence of theſe ravages private and public deſolati. 
on enſued. Houſes and caſtles, the monuments of more {cttle; 
days, were demoliſhed, lands laid waſte, improvements of ever; | 
kind deſtroyed, and this to ſuch a degree, that in ſucceeding 
times we meet with various things mentioned as newly introdu- 
ced, which in reality had been well known, and very common 
many years before. It cannot indeed be conceived that an; 
kind of cultivation could be carried on with ſpirit, when the 
owners of eſtates knew not how long they ſhould continue ſo; 
when the common people were called into the field to ſuppon 
the private intereſts of their ſuperiours, embarked now with 
this, and by and by with an oppoſite faction, ever pretendin 
but hardly ever intending the public good, The ſame diſorder; 
occaſioned the continual decay of cities, decreaſe of towns, and 
the utter ſubverſion of villages; of all which we might have much 
more ample teſtimonies, if more of the Abbey Chronicles in 
theſe times had been preſerved, though in reſpect to the certain- 
ty of the facts our records afford us clear and authentic evidence, 
confirmed by collateral circumſtances which put it beyond a 
diſpute, and exhibit a true picture of the ruinous conſequence: | 


attending ſuch a long ſeries of domeſtic diſſenſions (/). 


— 


ge — 


UT 
what has been ſaid. It may not be amiſs to add two or three other example: 
out of the very many that might be mentioned. Ann Beauchamp, the Win 
of the famous earl of Warwick, and who brought him a valt eſtate, was ſtrip- 
ped of it on his demiſe, and languiſhed in a priſon during the reign of Richard, 
though her daughter was his queen, Henry Holland duke of Exeter, who mar 
ried the filter of Edward the Fourth, adhering to the houſe of Lancaſter fie 
into the Netherlands, was there ſeen, ragged and barefoot, following the duke | 
of Burgundy and begging alms. The heir of the noble family of Clifford, from | 
whom deſcended the earls of Cumberland, was bred up by a ſhepherd under : 
borrowed name, and underwent innumerable hardſhips before his mother dur: 
own him in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In Leland's Itinerary may be four 
various accounts of ſplendid houſes demolifhed out of hatred to their owner, 
freſh buildings begun to be erected by new poſſeſſours, left unfiniſhed at the nei. 
revolution, and crumbling again into ruins. To this may be added, what ws | 
in thoſe days eſteemed a ver great loſs, the numerous provinces our kings hal | 
poſſeſſed in France, From 14 ſame cauſes aroſe the neglect of Ireland, Which 
gradually relapſed into that ſtate, out of which with a vaſt expenſe of blood an 
treaſure it had been recovered,—( f ) It was very natural in times of fo grea! 
contuſion to neglect ſuch fruits and vegetables as were not immediately neceſſa- 
ry to ſubſiſtence, and as natural in quieter times to reſume the deſire of poſſe- 
ſing ſuch as flouriſhed in the neighbouring countries. It is commonly aſſertec 


— Mad 


—— — 


that cherries were brought here A. D. 1540, but Camden aſſures us, that the) 
were brought over hither by the Romans in the middle of the firſt century; a 
the like might be ſhown of other things. As to the decay of cities, towns, 3nd 
viilages, we have already ſhown that parliament in their ſupplies provided 10 
them from time to time, and we may very well believe that the evil continued 
growing notwithſtanding, ſince in the eighth of Edward the Fourth twelle 
thouſand pounds were deducted for this purpoſe out of a grant made to the 
crown. The very ſame year the ſherilis of Eſſex and Hereford returned, thi! 
there were but two boroughs, Colcheſter and Malden, able to ſend burgel'** 


from the former, and that there were none in the latter. The truth is, that in 
this period the ſheriffs excuſed at diſcretion che decayed boroughs in their '“? 


fpeR:s! 
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Bur theſe misfortunes, fatal as they were, would have been 
much more ſo, and their effects ſtill more viſible, if the in- 
*conveniencies they occaſioned had not ſuggeſted certain remedies 
which leſſened the preſſure of them at the time, and produced 
unexpected advantages in ſucceeding ages. Amongit theſe we 
may juſtly reckon the remitting the baſer kind of tenures, and 
more eſpecially that of villenage, which grew into diſuſe, not 
from any poſitive law, but from the conviction of its inutility 
and the clear experience of ſuperiour benefits ariſing from the 
*labours of freemen. This was found to be equally true in all 
occupations in which the bulk of the people were employed. 
It was this that produced the encouragement given to new ma- 
nufadtures of different kinds by the incorporation of thoſe who 


exerciſed them, which enabled them to gain an eſtabliſhment 


*from the mutual ſupport of their members, and contributed to 
increaſe and improve them, to a degree, which otherwiſe, as 
things then ſtood, they could never have attained. For to that 
ſtate of things we mult look back, and not form our ideas upon 
that very indifferent ſtate in which they are at preſent, and it 
will be a farther argument for the expediency or rather neceſſuy 
of corporations, if we obſerve, that from like cauſes they were 
likewiſe in uſe in other countries (g). 


A 
4 IN 
Apedive counties, of which no complaint was made, it being conſidered rather 


a 2 favour than a hardſhip. Many cities and towns had their fee-farms 
diminiſhed upon petition, as the reader may ſee in the laſt chapter of 
Madox's Firma Burgi, and many others were repaired and beautified, 
and had new privileges beſtowed upon them, when occaſionally viſited by any 
i thoſe monarchs. There is yet another ſtrong circumſtance in proof of what 
advanced in the text, and that is the fall in the general price of lands, It 
appears by the rewards offered for the apprehending the duke of Clarence and 
the earl of Warwick by Edward the Fourth, and the duke of Buckingham by 
Richard the Third, of money or lands at the option of the receiver, that the 
value of the latter was ten years purchaſe ; whereas at the cloſe of the reign 
wot Edward III. Simon Langham archbiſhop of Canterbury gave a thouſand marks 
For the purchaſe of forty marks per annum for the maintenance of four monke, 
I»-hich is at the rate of five and twenty years purchale, Godwin de Preſulibus, 
p. 116.——(g) We have more than once expatiated on the miſery of villenage, 
and endeavoured to expoſe the milchiefs that attended it. As it followed the 
Norman conqueſt, ſo when the apparent decline of agriculture conſtrained ſuc- 
cee ding kings to think of other methods of ſupplying their coffers, they had re- 
Fourle to incorporating cities and towns after the example of their neighbours, 
nd granting them privileges in reſpect to their trade and manufaQtnres, in re- 

urn tor which they received an annual rent, In proceſs of time leſſer incorpo- 
ations of tradeſmen and artificers took place, and for their encouragement their 
members were exempted from ſervile labours, that is, from wemaining vaſſals 
o the lord on whole eſtate they happened to be horn, and were from thence 
oyled freemen. This the barons ſaw with regret, looking on it as a diminuti- 
eon of their power, and took from time to time violent meaſures for their own 
X"PPort, which brought on that general inſurrection in the reign of Richard the 
Pecoad, when they endeavoured to procure a law to prevent villains from giving 


1 heir children learning. In the ſucceeding reign a ſtatute was actually made to 
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event any man who had not twenty ſhillings a year from putting his ſon ap- 
.Y 2 By degrees however this ſpirit of oppreſſion evaporated, chiefly from 
exhort 


ations and examples of the inferioar clergy, who repreſented it a- 
2 inconſiſte pt 
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Is like manner their commerce, and of courſe their navie;, 
tion were extended, the elements of our knowledge in bot! 
being in a great meaſure derived from foreigners, who were in. 
vited by the number of our native commodities, in the workin 2. 
up of ſome and in the exportation of others, they were encou.Þ 5 
raged by our princes for the ſake of cuſtoms, and it was th;þ 


1 
emoluments ariſing from their induſtry which gradually prody. 1 
ced imitation, and in ſucceeding times emulation and jealouſy, £ 
that gave riſe to the limitation of the privileges granted to ſtrang ] 7 
ers, and to the increaſing the powers lodged in the hands of c | 4 
companies, becauſe by ſuch aſſociations the whole commerce} *, 


Europe was in thoſe days, and had been for ſome ages betor: 
carried on. The policy alſo of our princes in reſpect to the. 
matters grew more refined, which appeared in the variation «: 
the denomination and quality of their coin, which were conduit | 
ed in ſuch manner in reference to the ſpecie of other countric: 
as to prevent the impoveriſhment, and ſometimes to promo! 
the intereſts of their ſubje&s, though in a later period ſuc! 
changes were made with different views, and with bad e.. 


tects (4). 


'Tnrfl 


inconſiſtent with the doctrines of chriſtianity, and engaged many on their dex! 
beds to manumit their villains. In proportion as thele hardſhips were relax, 

the advantages atifing from induſtry more clearly appeared, and then from: Þþ 
principle of intereſt the barons and gentry grew more tractable, and thele tt 
nures extinguiſhed daily, though ſome ſtil] remained in the reign of Elizabe!;, 
as appears from Sir Thomas Smith's commonwealth of England, book iii. chap.! 

whence theſe particulars are taken. It is indeed true, that from incorporation 
which were at firſt neceſſary, inconveniencies in proceſs of time aroſe, to whic 
ſuch remedies have been applied, as have had a greater efleQ in this, than 1Þ 
moſt other countries, and is another proof of the expediency of that abſo]ut 
authority in the legiſlature, to relax as occaſion requires thoſe inſtitutions, ti! 

in former times, and when the nation was in different circumſtances might be 
quiſite, and which for that reaſon ought to be preſerved no longer than they , 
requiſite, (/) Companies for the management of commerce were erect: 
here from the tame motives with corporations, becauſe they had already take 
place in other countries, were conceived to be neceſſary for the obtaining fas 
cient funds of money and credit, and for the conveniency of the prince, %! 
could more eaſily obtain aſſiſtance from them than individuals. The tuccels ! 
thoſe companies ſupported their inſtitution, they quickened domeſtic trade, hve 
themſelves in foreign countries where they obtained extenſive privileges, and! 
giving employment and ſubſiſtence initiated numbers of people in different bu! 

netles. As their wealth at home and their intercourſe with other trading naue 
increaſed, they came to interfere with the foreign companies and foreign me 
chants, who formerly drove all, and ſtil] continue to drive a great part 0! tht 
trade to England. In ſucceeding periods private merchants began to comp!3" 
of thoſe companies as being in effect monopolies, and their complaints were e 
without realon, But at the ſame time that this is ſaid it muſt likewiſe be ah. 
ed, that by their means, and under their protection, particular merchants bat 
grown up into a capacity of carrying on various branches of commerce withvv! 
them, lt is requiſite to confider things of this nature with all the circumſtanc 

that attend them, and it is for want of conſidering things in this light, that 9e 
treat eſtabliſhments that would be now needleſs or abſurd, as if they had hee! 

always fo, whereas a little reflection will ſhow us the contrary. The treat 
and conventions made with the dukes of Burgundy, the kings of Caſtile, t. 
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TRA x advantages of a limited over an abſolute monarchy were 


e In thoſe days not only diſcerned but maintained with ſpirit and 
NF Freedom, though at the ſame time it muſt be allowed that many 
„ Fxections of power were ſtill practiſed, that did by no means 


e correſpond with this doctrine. Yet this ſalutary principle be- 
ing once admitted, gave both room and right to the ſubject to 
the improve every favourable opportunity to diſtinguiſh and to dimi- 
UF iſh ſuch evils by degrees, which was chiefly effeQed by the 
WF rowing authority of parliament. The diſputed title to the 


nf Crown afforded many advantages in this reſpect. The prince in 
ory poſſeſſion wanted at the ſame time equaily parliamentary ſancti- 
ect on and parliamentary ſupport, and on this account was well diſ- 
% poſed to concur with them in moſt things, more eſpecially thoſe 
ch of the houſe of York, who in a particular manner affected po- 


nas pularity. This enabled them to provide for the treedom of 
tf clections, for preſcribing rules of conduct to ſheriffs, for main- 


wp Ftaining the free courie of juſtice, for promoting works of ge— 
ih nerah utility, for preventing public nuſances for private benefit, 
u] and for encouraging induſtry in the lower fort, the good effects 
«| 2 of which began no to be felt as well as to appear. Theſe regu- 


lations, which commonly aroſe from the commons, had render- 
muy ed ter conſcquence equally evident and conſiderable. But in 
the days the power ot the lower houſe for reaſons already giv- 
en, reſided chiefly in the knights of ſhires, and thoſe, though 
nin a great meaſure exempt from the immediate influence cf the 
| crown, were ſtill very ſtrongly affected from their cloſe connex- 
ions with the potent nobility, who in political meatures ſeem 
to have been ſecure of their ſupport, and therefore had no rea- 
ſen to differ with them in their peculiar province, the guarding 
the purſes, protecting the perſons, and promoting the caſe, 
frerdom, and welfare of the people; Who now, as hath been 
obſerved began to look up to parliament for obtaining the bene- 
fits of which they ſtood in need, as well as for the redreſs of 
grievances (1). 
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princes and commercial ſtates in Italy, will ſufficiently demonſtrate the truth of 
what hat been aflerted both here and in the text. In reference to the alterati- 
ene af Coin, there have been likewiſe ſome miſtakes made; they were in ſome 
caſe cvpedient, in others abſolutely neceſſary for the reaſons that are above gi- 
dien, and it is ſuſſicient to remove the notion of their being prejudicial to the 
N bject, by obſerving, that though the weight was frequently altered as well as 
the denominations of the piece:, yet the Handard was preſerved inviolate for 
about four hundred years. — (1) It is very evident, that through this period, 
Z 434 gore eſpecially the latter end of it, many good laws were made in favour 
o! the lives, the liberties, and properties of the people. At the lame time there 
as much moderation ſhown in the granting and in the levying of taxes, and 
whenever the ſituation of things would allow, a great attention paid io com- 
merge, and to the regulations of the internal police. But at the fame time it 
appeers, that though rarliament were in many reſpects very mindful of national 
Cnuernt, and very tender of mens pertons and properties, yet, which ſeems 
very ureconcilable to thoſe principles, they made very ſtrange political ftrides 
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HENRY the Seventh was ſtyled by that title on Boſwor:, | 


Field, and the crown Richard the "Third had worn that Gay wx 


there placed upon his head by Sir William Stanley. He march; } 


directly from Leiceſter to London, and finding a general welcome 
as well as ſubmiſſion, proceeded ſoon after to his coronation, an, 
when this ſolemnity was over held a parliament. In this his til; 
was owned, the crown entailed on the iſſue of his body, the at. 
tainder of his friends and adherents annulled, the late king, are 
thoſe who were his abettors attainted, tunnage, poundaye, and 
the other uſual ſubſidies ſettled upon him tor lite. To quic 
men's minds, he of his own accord, and by his own authority, 
publiſhed a general pardon, and to comply with what he fan 


was the general wiſh of the nation he married Elizabeth elde 


daughter of Edward the Fourth (&). 


in ſanctifying the moſt cruel proceedings, in multiplying as of attainder, ant | 


repeating acts of reſumption, We have already endeavoured to account i; 
ſome meaſure for this, but as a point of much intricacy and importance it ce— 
ſerves to be more fully explained. In thole days the power of the peers was 
very great, their number ſmall, and when they met in parliament they were 


uſually all on one fide, and from the conſideration of this and the defire cf 


pleaſing the prince, the prelates concurred with them. But this was not all; 
the commons were under the influence of the peers, more eſpecially the knight 
of ſhires, and the burgeſſes, as we have ſhown, were but few. This influence 
aroſe from the number of retainers attached to every peer, and bound by ſolemr 
inſtruments to concur with them in all their meaſuies. A fingle inftance will 
make this plain. Lord Haſtings, when a private gentleman, was a retainer to 
the potent duke of York, gradually railed to the higheſt honours by his fon 
Edward the Fourth. In Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. p. 584, we have a copy 
of the bond ſigned by his retainers, and thefe were two lords, nine knight, 
fifty-eight eſquites, and twenty gentlemen of property. His influence lay 
_ chiefly in Leiceſterſhire, where next to him Sir William Cateſby had the greatel 

intereſt, and probably ſucceeded to the beſt part of his, upon Richard's putting 
him to death. Whoever conſiders theſe circumſtances attentively, will cafi 
diſcern that attainders and reſumptions put it in the power of the reigning kiny 
to reward and ſtrengthen his friends, who as well as himſelf, regarded their own 
ſafety and their own greatneſs in ſuch conceſſions, and it was to quiet the mind: 
of the people, as well as to conſult the welfare of their dependante, that toge- 
ther with theſe they paſſed other laws of a milder tendency. (&) Hemy al- 
ſumed the regal title when towards thirty years of age, and when of courle b 
diſpoſition was fixed, and his character formed. He had long lived in exile, 
expoled to repeated dangers, and from thence ia continual anxiety ; often be- 
trayed from principles of fear or of intereſt by thoſe who had made him the 
warmeſt profeſſions, which taught him diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. As he had long 
known the want, as well as the uſe of money, he became ftudious to acquire 
and unwilling to part with it. By repeated diſappointments he had acqui:ed an 
habit of finding 1eſources. He was willing to receive advice from thoſe he 
thought capable of giving it, but having from thence formed, perſiſted ſteadily 
in his reſolutions. By living in continual difficulties he had little elevation of 
ſentiment, and made up in vigilance and attention that want of vivacity which 
nature had denied him. The courſe of his reign was filled with events no way 
calculated to anſwer his manner of thinking. The viQory of Boſworth decided 
the diſpute, but he very well knew did not ſettle the opinions of the peop!e. 
His firſt care was to remove the young earl of Warwick and the princeſs Eliza- 
beth from Sheriff Hutton to the Tower. He placed his confidence in the compa- 
nions of his misfortunes and the authors of his ſucceſs, the adherents to the 
houſe of Lancaſter. He extended it afterwards chiefly to the cu 
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Tux hiſtory of this reign hath been ſo often, and ſo fully 
ritten, that it will be neceſſary for our purpoſe, only to run 
over ſuccinctly the principal events at home, the king's conduct 
in regard to foreign ſtates, and then, which concerns us moſt, 
to contemplate his legal and political inſtitutions. The ſtorms 
that had ſo long agitated the nation, though they ſubſided for 
the preſent, were quickly felt again when the king's victorious 
arm was diſmiſſed, except the corps of fifty yeomen of the 
guard, whom, partly for ſtate, and partly for the immediate 
ſafety of his perſon, he retained. In his progrels to York, with 
an intention to ſettle a regular government in the northern coun- 
ties, he was ſuddenly alarmed with the news of two inſurreCti- 
ons, one by the viſcount Lovel, and the other by the two Staf- 
*fords. He aſſembled haſtily a ſmall force under his uncle the 
duke of Bedford, and as toon as they were in the field publiſhed 
a a general pardon to ſuch as returned to their duty. This diſſolv- 
ed the forces under lord Lovel, who thereupon fled to the low 
countries, and was protected by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter 
to Edward the fourth, and Richard the third, to whom he had 
been lord chamberlain. Upon the news of this the Staffords in 
like manner diſbanded their men, and took ſhelter themſelves in 


2 ſanctuary (J). 


& wv 


. 


A VIOLENT 


and to the lawvers, whom he found moſt uſeful in his affairs, and whom 
he could reward without expenſe. He raiſed his uncle Jaſper earl of Pembroke 
to the title of duke of Bedford, his father-in-law lord Stanley he made earl ot 
Derby, and reſtored to the family of Courtney the title of earl of Devon. In 
3 his firſt parliament the houſe of peers was ſcarce thirty in number, and though 
dy his dexterous management he obtained many things from the commons, yet, 
20 the continuation of the abbey of Crowland, which ends here, plainly ſhows 
it was not without many altercations, more elpecially in regard to the attaint- 
* ing thoſe who had been in the field with his competitor ; and though he got over 


> this tor the preſent, yet he wilely adopted their ſentiments who oppoſed it on a 


; future occaſion. Beſides the uſual grants he obtained a tenth from the clergy, 
and at a pledge of their fidelity borrowed a imall lum of the city of Londo,, 
His courage was never doubted ; his conduCt, or as ſome call it cunning, wxs 
uniform through his life.— (7) This Francis Viſcount Lovel, with Sir Humphry 
| Stafford and his brother Thomas, had, after the defeat at Botworth, taken 
* tanQtuary at Colcheſter. But as ſoon as they had intelligence of the king's pro- 
* grels they departed into the countries where they had intereſt, and with won- 
* derfu] celerity aſſembled great forces. The Staffords took Glouceſter, and were 
on the point of attacking Worceſter. Lord Lovel, who, though his principal 

ſeat was in Oxfordſhire, had an eſtate alſo in Yorkſhire, aſſembled his troops at 


# Rippon, and from thence intended to have marched directly to York, Thele 


infurrections, though as ſuddenly quaſhed as they were raiſed, were in fact the 
molt dangerous to which the king was expoted; for he was in a country unver- 
fally diſaffected, ſo that he could have had no reliance on the people, if he had 
raiſed them. His ſole reſouice was in the nobility who attended him, and their 
retinues, which having embcdied he ſent under his uncle the duke of Bedford 
to ſtop the progreſs of lord Lovel, and the duke proclaiming pardon to ail with- 
out diſtiaction who came in and ſubmitted, this cauſed a waveriag in Love!'s tu- 
multuous ſollowers, which perceiving he left them in the night, and proceeded to 
Sir Thomas Broughton*s ingLancaſhire, on which they ſubmitted and diſperſed. The 
StaFords fell into a like panic, retired to Culanham in Be:kſiiie, aud claimed 
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A vioLENT fermentation in men's minds ſtill remain : 
the next attempt to diſturb Henry was more deliberate], 8 \ 
certed, and from thence attended with more formidable cf, : 
Richard Simons, a prieſt at Oxford, having under his tuit(cy, , 
youth of comely perſon, gracetul mein, and quick parts t cu, 
of mean parentage, reſolved to make uſe of him, to raile tin 
both out of that low condition in which nature had place 
them. In order to this he inſtructed him to perſonate a pine 
of the houſe of York, and in this ſcheme met with all the fu. 
ceſs he could wiſh in the docility and circumſpect behavicur i | 
his pupil. What chiefly ſwelled his hopes, were the rum; | 
1, that flew abroad, and were greedily received, that the fun; «| 
'M king Edward the Fourth were yet living ſomewhere in ob{- yr]. | 
. ty abroad, and that Edward earl of Warwick the only nn“ 

þ the duke of Clarence was murdered in the tower, to wl:}, þ 3? 


o 
* PR 9 9 


_ 4 


5 place king Henry had removed him, The firſt of theſe rep; 
8 was raiſed to flatter the hopes of ſuch as had an affection f. 

4 Edward's family, and the latter to render the king odicus to 

| ſubjeQas. When the prieſt had ſufficiently inſtructed his {c holar, 
he went with him privately into Ireland, where, as a prince «/ 
the houſe of Plantagenet, he was joyfully received by all rar, 
of people, and even by the greateſt perſons in the kingdom, aud 
without heſitation proclaimed, and ſoon aſter with great ule. | 
nity crowned, He was there alſo joined by ſome of tle prin- | 
cipal malecontents who had fled out of England, and by a ſmall | 
» body of veteran German troops furniſhed by Margaret dutch; 
1 cf Burgundy. With theſe forces he landed in Lancaſhire, 
where a nutaber of his confederates were ready to receive him 
He then marched through Y orkſhire into Nottinghamſhire, an: 
the king advarcing from Coventry into the fame county, th: 
armics met at the village of Stoke, where aſter an obſtinate g. 
pute, in which mcſt of their chief leaders were fla n, the rche“ 
were totally defcated. Simons the pricſt and his pupil wer: 
taken, the former thruſt into a dungeon for lite, the latter mace 
a turnſpit in the king's kitchen, and afterwards his falcengr. ( 


1 


the prote gion of the abbot of Abingdon. The King recovered from his ſurpriee 
made ſuch ſtriet inquiſicions in Yorkſhire, as ſtruck a great terrour througi be 
If commons, he afterwards cauſed the privilege of Culnham to be examined in ihe 
King's Bench, where it was found that the grant of king Kenwulf did not ter- 
der it a ſanctuary for treaſon, on which the Staffords were taken out by force. 
Sir Humphcy tried and executed at Tyburn, and his brother pardoned. Fort 
farther ſecurity the king ſome years after procured a bull from pope Innocent VIII. 
in reſpect to traitors taking ſanctuary, The reader will diſcern from hence the 
ttrange ſtate of this country at this juncture, and with all this monarchs dexter 
ty in managing his la wyers at home, and his influence abroad at the court of Rome, 
'' which engines he continued to vſe during the courſe of his reign—(m) As we differ 
a little in the text from what is aſſerted by moſt of our hiſtorians, it may ſeem re- 
ceſſary to explain it here. Tey ſay that the prieſt fi. ſt jaftruQed his pupil to ca. 
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Tur king after his victory continued his progreſs throne! 
05. Ke North, to extinguiſh the embers of rebcehlion, and on bis 
. return to London, to ſatisfy the defires of the people, cauſed 


* 


n She queen, W ho kad berne him a prince, tobe crownre(| with great 
117 ſplendour. The parliament having granted him a ſupp 11 18 
«1 þ Zaſſiſting their old allies the pec plc of Brea: gne to preſurve t!; 

i berties, the inhabitants of Durham and the adtacent ets 
Ne abſolutely retuſed to pay what was aſſeſſed on them, an: | Henry 
i. | earl of Northumberlan di by the king's expreſs commands endea- 
7 1 e ring to levy the tax, a tumult enſucd, in which, with many 
un Jof his ſervants, he was mura red. In order to ret. TC quict in 
; of | Ftrhele parts, 254 to do juſtice on the carl's murderers, the kin 


diſpatched the earl of Surry north wards with a ſinall force, and 
followed himiclt, as in that reſpect he was always ready, with 

an army. Ihe rebels in the mean time were become more nu- 
merous, and formidable, and had engaged Sir John Fgremont 


" Sp — 
| > 
1 N 8 


fr io put himſclf at their head, profe fins their intentions to main 
FF tain their liberties. But the carl cf Surry advancing with great 
45 3 celerity, their hearts falling them, they were eaſily « Giſper ſec, 
the chied actors in the fiſt rict taken and executed, but Si. 


John eſcaped inte the le. countries, from whence it was conjec- 


| 1 q . * 1 
nd turcd that there was more in his inſurredion than appearcd, 
| 


7 bimſelf the ſon of king Edward, but afterwards toſtyſe himſelf carl of Warwick, 
* : 1hi change JENS nota little IMpProbabic But 4 50 rlon of better aiithnaritt \ (nan 
"All any them, Bernaid Andreas, W ¹O a! tie me, as we fd in Rymer, Tom. „ 

ef: p. 317, Was poct lanicat to king Henry, ani that he gave himſelf out for 
re ; tne lon 97 King Fd ward, and as uch wa PIOCHarrT eq in re ar, 1 is TeEerr & 
2 : the moſt prctable for three teaſone; firſt, becaule the report being current, this 
m. the two ions of Edward weit alive, it would nave been letting thern aſide, to 
10 E have owned the earl of Warwick, whole title Was inferiour to thers, In the 
* next place, Henry's ſuſpicions led him to ſerve the queen mother, and to conk!s- 
ny s cate her eſtate, and alto to impriion the marquis ot Let her long who might 
1 de toth preſumed to have atcnderneſt ior a fon and brother, hut could dardly Le 
1 4 thought f. iende, eſpecially azainſt a daugbter and ſiſter, tothe fon of the duke 
hy s 0: Clarence, whom they had periecuted, I.aſtly, Joha earl of Inseln, who 
1 came over to the affiltance of Lambert, and commanded hie forcet, had been 
te © Þ Þy Richard III. preferied in the tuccefſion tothe cart of Warwick. It may be 


objected that the king brevght the earl of Warwick out of the tower, ard fas 
8 . b 
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Ceputy, the earl of Kildare, the lord cha anceiior, and many of the peers and 
ALE. Ireland, ſome of the former coming over with him into Lan 4 Hire. 
th Martin Sy,art, who ccmmanded two thouſand Germans, t-nt by tne cet. 
efs of Burgundy. It is certain, that he, together with the eil of Lincs; 
lord Thomas Fitzgerald, and ſome other Tiſimen of quality, were killed in tie 
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: _g battle of Stoke, But Prancis Viicount Level, and Sir Thoma® Erougb on los 
7 rec, and lived concealed long after. klenry had given directions to Hare the 
1 1 tar! of Lince in, that from 2 m te might Kkacw the Fottom ot is k; . eta. to 
* N prevent * kb tis and the conſe urge 1 mig ht b ve attended his diſcovere 5 
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Bu'r notwithſtanding the ſeverity with which theſe northe;, | 


men were treated, a new tax ſome time after produced a freſh 
rebellion in Cornwall, attended with more alarming appearar. 
ces, For theſe men, though headed only by a lawyer and: 
blackſmith, after killing ſome of the collectors of the ſubſiey, 
marched through the heart of the kingdom, without committins 
any ſpoil, directly towards the capital. In their way they were 
joined by lord Audley, and came as far as Blackheath, where nc 
without ſome bloodſhed they were beaten and diſperſed, their 


three leaders being taken and executed (n). Yet the miſchic{ F 


did not end here, tor out of the aſhes of this fire aroſe the las 
flame of civil diſſenſion which diſturbed this reign, the cauſc; 
and progreſs of which we ſhall as briefly as poſſible relate. 
THE report that one of the ſons of Edward the fourth re. 
mained {till ahve continued to prevail, and a young man arriving 
in Ireland ſtyling himſelt Richard duke of York, was receive 
as ſuch by many, aad amongſt theſe ſome perſons of diſtinction. 


He was invited from thence by the French king Charles the | 


eight, with whom Henry was at war, and on his arrival at Par. 
had all the honour ſhown him due to the rank which he aſſumed, 
A peace being concluded between the two kings, he retircd to 
the court of Margaret dutcheſs of Burgundy, who acknow- 
ledged him as her nephew, aſſigned him a guard, and willing|y 
received and entertained ſuch Engliſh gentlemen, who were not 
a few, or of mean quality, as reſorted to him. This occaſioned 
many jealouſies and various diſaſtrous events in England, til! 
Henry by indefatigable 1nquiries traced out, and with 


(„) The rebellion in the North flowed from two ſources, diſlike to the mes— 
lures of his government, and diſaffection to Henty's title and perſon. Thee 
concurred in the popular hatred to Henty carl of Northumberland, a man ot an 
haughty temper, who had undertaken in a rough manner the execution of an hat 
buſineſs, and was bcfides' obnoxious for having deſerted king Richard, whole 
memory was very dear to theſe northern people, for reaſons that fully appear in 
Drake's Hiſtory of Yoik. The earl ef Surry having extinguiſhed this fire, Henry 
went in perſon to the laſt mentioned city, where he cauſed the firſt ſtirrer in this 
commotion, John a Chambre or Chamberlain, to be hanged on a very high gibbet 
in the midſt of a !quare gallows, upon which hung numbers of his companion: 
He then left Sir Richard Tunſtall to levy the tax to the laſt penny, and to fine 
and'ranſom inferiour offenders, according to his cuſtom of turning every thing to 
profit. The tax againtt which theCorniſh roſe, was granted on account of the 
Scots war, in which theſe people conceived they had no concern, from a con- 
ceit that the northern people by their tenures were bound to defend themſclues. 
They declared againft the king's miniſters, who they ſaid put him upon ficec- 
ing his people, and they committed no devaſtations in their paſſage, in hopes ot 
making it a common caule, and were eſpecially perſuaded that the people ©! 
Kent would join them, in which however they were diſappointed, Their com- 
| ing to Deptford oecs fhoned a great diſturbance in the city of London, thoug" 

the king had encamped a numerous army on St. George's fields to cover them. 
As ſoon the rebels were defeated, tinry, to ſhow that he could praiſe as wel! 
puniſh, ſent commiſſioners into Kent to acknowledge in very ſtrong terms bi 
tenſe of the loyalty of that county, the effects of which appeared ſoon atter, 
when Perkin came with his ſhips upon their coaſt, 


unrelent eng 
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} unrelenting ſeverity deſtroyed the moſt formidable of his adhe- 


rents (e). This threw {uch a damp on his deſigns, that, to pre- 

vent his cauſe from ſinking in oblivion, this auventurer, whom 
our hiſtorians call Perkin Warbeck, with a few hundred men 
put to ſea, and anchored with his ſmail fleet in the Downs, 
hoping that the people in Kent would have rien in his favour. 
In this he was not only miſtaken, but narrowly cicaped being 
| lurpriſcd, loſing one- fourth part of his men, who were {ciz.cd on 
their landing, and who were all of them atterwards executed, 

1 He thereupon ſailed again into Ircland, and trom thence, by 
the advice of the tew who ſtill adhered to him, he palſed over 
into Scotland. James the fourth received him with gre: at Courte- 
ſy and kindneſs, at the interceſſion of the emperour Maximiltan, 
the French king, and of the dutcheſs of Burgunuy, treating 

him as a prince, which character it is on all hands agre: 4 

he with great dexterity ſuſtained. In bis court, and with the 
king's conſent he married the lady Katherine Gordon, hon Was 
that monarch's relation, and in the war that broke out between 


Ce) The ſpirit of confuſion which had ſo long reigned coatinued fill as flrong 
* a; ever, ſrom the jealouſies of ſome, the ambition ot others, and the deipais 
or numbers. This kept the nation in a reitlcls condition, and nv doubt weak- 


+ ened in no ſmall degree the endeavours of the king and parliament to promote 


public tranquillity ; which, for his own and his! amily s lace, was Henry's inte- 
* relt by promulgating wholeſome laws tor eradicating old abules „and promoting 
2 general induſtiy, The rumour of the duke of York's being in France rouled 
the attention of ſuch as wiſhed to raile their oven tortuncs by another revolut:- 
on. Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and many other geatlemen reſorted to 
. as did likewiſe one Frion (with what view the reader will for him- 
ſeli determine) who had been the king's French ſecretary, They lent over tuch 
* flattering accounts to the friends of the family ut York, as put them in motion 
and induced them to ſend over Sir Robert Clilford, a man of rank and charatte:, 
3 who knew perfectly the lon of king Edward, to icttle their ſentüments. He al- 
= tured them that this young man was certainly that prince, and his repert had 
q ſuch effeCts as alarmed the king exceedingly. He took two racikods to defeat 
* thele deſigns, the firſt was attempting to prove the murder of the two Princes 
by Richard, from the evidence of Sir James 'Tiircl, who was laid to kave di- 
a * rected that 'execrable deed, and ane Dir 'bron, who it was believed had perform— 
; ed it. Lord Bacon agrees that in this he was not very ſucceſsfol. "Che next 
© ltep was to diſcover who this adventurer re: ly was, in which he was eſteemed 
to have been more lucky, and publiſhed a plaufible narrative, which novedy 
* durit contrachct. His molt eſfectual engine was the corrupting ſome of ihe 
dukc's adheremts, and in conſequence of their informations, Sir Sunson Mont 
fort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William Dawbeny, Eſq; and tevcral other ger tle - 
3 men, were convicted and executed. The dean of St. Paul's, and fome other 
$ clergymen of character, were condemned, but not put. to death. At lenpth Her 
Robert Clifford came over, accepted the king? S mel. y, and accuſed Sir Will:am 
I the brother of the earl of Derby, Henry's father-in-law, his own lord 
Chamberlain, and the very man who ſet the crown upon bis head, all » hich 
4 could not ſoſten his reſentment. Sir William was convicted and in ene „and 
by his attainder forty thouſand matks inrcady money, and thiee thoutaud pounds 
à YCar came to the crown, 
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the two kings he entered England with a Scottiſh army, and puh. 
liſhed a kind of manifeſto againſt Henry, couched in very play- 
{ible terms (). | 

I's this expedition he met with little or no ſupport, and upon 
a treaty between the two nations, he was obliged to retire again 
into Ireland with his conſort, and was there fo well received, z; 
to be able with the forces he raiſed to beſiege the city of Water. 
ford; being repulſed from thence, and receiving an invitation 
from the Corniſh, who had met with his proclamation in their 
expedition to Blackheath, he readily accepted it, and with ; 
few of his followers croſſed over to them. Ina very ſhort ſpace 
he drew together an army of reſolute men, and with them came 
before Exeter, which he attacked with great fury ; but ot be- 
ing able to take it, he from thence marched to Taunton. The 
king's forces approaching, he, notwithſtanding his adherents 
were diſpoſed to riſk a battle, withdrew from them with a fey; 
of his aſſociates, and flying to Beaulieu, put himſelf there in- 
to ſandtuary. Yet finding the place ſoon alter inveſted by a 
body of horſe, on the promiſe of his life being ſpared, he came 
out and ſurrendered to the king. When he was thus in his power, 
he made a conteſſion, which was rendered public, and his lady, 
who was taken a little after him, was very kindly treated, and 
lent to remain with the queen, 

THis unfortunate man being left in a ſort of free cuſtocy, 
eſcaped from his keepers, endeavouring to fly out of the kiny- 
dom, but finding this alregether 1mpracuicable, applied himiclt 
to the prior of Sheene, at whole interceſſion his lite was once 
more ſpared. This did not however hinder his being expoſed in 


() This proclamation was preſerved by Sir Robert Cotton, and is publiſhed 
at large by lord Bacon, notwithſtanding it contains a very different picture of 
Henry's reign from that exhibited by his lordſhip. In this piece, the perſon 
{iyling himſelf duke of York gives a yery ſuccinct account of his preſervation 
nen his brother was murdered, yet commends in other reſpeAs Richard's ad- 
min.ftiation, laments the fate of Sir William Stanley and other noble perſons 
who had {uffered inhis caule, charges Henry with employing none but mean and 
intereſted miniſters, whom he enumerates. Affirms, that theugh he pretended 
to have deltroyed a tyiant, he was himſelf a greater, inſtancing his opprefior:, 
talliage:, and exactions, all which he promiied to remove in caſe of ſucceſo, and 
to govern as Edward the fourth had done in the latter part of his reign, He pio— 
nutes a reward of a thouſand pounds in money, and one hundred marks 1 
„cer, to Whoever fond kill or take his enemy (king Henry) and concludes with 
ccclaring, that the king of Scots aſſiſted him upon principles of generoſity and 
honour, and Lad not exatted from him any conditions whatever. This declata— 
tion produced no eſſect, probably for theſe reaſons ; The principal perſons attach- 
ed to the houſe of York were already put to death, fed to ſand uary, or in priſon. 
The people inthe northern counties had been already expoſed to ſuch ſtrict in- 
quiſivicns, and ſuch levere treatment, that their ſpirits were broke, Laſtly, be 
came in With an army of Scots, againſt whom theſe people had an hereditary 
hatred. Henry the leventh had in this reſpect the good fortune of Henry the 
touith. He encountered and dettroyed in detail, enemies that probably might! 
have borne him down, if they had attacked him at once in concert, 
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the moſt ignominious manner, after which he was ſhut up in 


the tower. There it was ſaid that he contrived to make his own 


eſcape, and to have perſuaded the young earl of Warwick to 


have gone with him, for which they were both . indicted, con- 
victed, and ſuffered death, though in different ways, Theſe 
proceedings were attended with circumſtances that occaſioned 
many ſuſpicions, and certain it is, that in providing for his own 
ſecurity and that of his family, the king ſtooped to and perſiſt- 
ed in arts little ſuited to the majeſty of a prince, and acted allo in 
ſeveral inſtances with a ſeverity which even the pretence of ne- 
ceſſity (much leſs reaſon of ſtate) could never excuſe (). 

Ix reſpect to the realm of Ireland, the king acted with 
much more temper and lenity, though it ſhould ſeem that he 
had met there with more and greater provecation than in En- 
gland. This however muſt be aſcribed to his refined policy; 
tor he knew not only the ſmall number of his friends amongſt 
the inhabitants, who were generally attached to the houte of 
York, but alſo the great declenſion of the Engltth intereſt, and 
therefore he ſoothed the nobility in that country till ſuch times 
as his affairs were in better order, and he was more thoroughly 
informed of the nature of thoſe remedies that were fitteſt to be 


(J) The confeſſion of Perkin Warbeck, mentioned by the king when it was 
firſt taken, in a letter to the mayor of Waterford (18th Oc. 1497) repeatedly 
read by himſelf, and at the place of execution, did not afford full ſatisfaction in 
thoſe days, when the multitude beheld his miferies with wonder, and ma- 
ny amongſt them with pity. A prieſt deſirous of availing himlelf of popular 
diſcontent, carried one Ralph Wilford the ſon of a ſhoemaker of London into 
Kent, where he endeavoured to make him pals for the earl of Warwick; for 
which the poor creature was hanged. This ſome think haſtened the fate of the 
ear] himſelf, which was moſt pitiable, as he was clearly incapable of com- 
mitting any crime, being ſo ignorant, that he did not know one animal from 
another (Hall Henry vii. fol. 30.) In Ireland, a conſpiracy was formed in favour 
of a baſtard ſon of Richard the third, who had been kept long in priſon, and 
finiſhed his days there at this juncture. Edmond earl, or as the continua- 
tion of Fabian's chronicle calls him duke of Suffolk, retiring on ſome diſ.on- 
tent into Flanders, the king full of jealouſy directed Sir Robert Curſon govei nvur 
of the caſtle of Hamme to deſert to him, and to give him the more credit, cau- 
ſed him, together with the earl and five more, to be folemnly accuſed as his 
enemies at St. Paul's croſs. Upon his informations many people of quality were 
arreſted, and Sir James Tirrel, Banneret, and governour of the caſtle of Guiſnes, 
who had failed the king's expectations in proving the death of Edwaid the fifth, 
and his brother, Sir John Windham and others were executed for holding a cor- 
reſpondence with him. Philip arch-duke of Auſtria, under whote protection 
Suffolk lived in the low countries, becoming king of Caſtile in right of his wiſe 
Joan, in his paſſage with her to Spain was driven by a ftorm on the coaſt of 
England, and landed at Falmouth. The king to do him honour invited him to 
his court, and treated him with much magnificence as well as kindnefs, vet be- 
fore he ſuffered him to depart, prevailed upon him to ſend for Suffolk, who 
was catried to Calais, from thence brought over under a ſtrong guard, and com- 
mitted to the tower, where when he had remained ſome years (the king having 
romiſed his life to his brother of Spain) He was, as lord Herbert fays, behea4- 


ed without legal cauſe by Henry the eighth, in conſequence, as it was thought 
of his father's injunction. 


ap] lied. 
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applied. He then acted with firmneſs and vigour, ſending over 
Sir Edward Poynings with the title of deputy, who was a man 
of reſolution and wiſdom, He carried with him a competent 
force, and executed his inſtructions with ſpirit and moderation, 
but being aware of the inefficacy of ſuch temporary expedi. 
ents, he went a great deal farther, and by the authority of parli. 
ament, the ſole ſalutary inſtrument of public ſafety, ſettled 3 
permanent conſtitution, and by the act that bears his name, ſe- 
cured a laſting reputation to himſelf, and fixed on a found and 
folid bifis the connexion between the kingdoms, to the muty. 
al advantage of them both, and to the honour of the nation, 
by waole ſpontaneous ſuffrages this ſtatute was enacted (7). 
Tur conduct of Henry, in regard to Scotland, was equally 
artful and cautious, regulated by the circumſtances of that na- 
tion, and his own inclinations to maintain peace, and prevent 
as far as poſſible any interruption from thence of his own de- 
ns, either foreign or doineſtic. In the beginning of his reign 
James the third retook Dunbar, and as Henry's affairs were at 
that time embarraſſed, this did not occaſion a war or prevent a 
repetition of truces during the remainder of that untortunate 
monarch's reign, who, after along ſucceſſion of diſputes, waz 


at lat ſlaln in a civil war by his own ſubjects, in which however 


Henry took no part. James the fourth was a prince of an ac- 
tive and martial ſpirit ; his ſubjects retained their old jealouſic; 
and prejudices againſt their neighbours, which French intrigue: 


(7) The firſt plan of a regular eſtabliſhed government in Ireland was laid in 
the ſtatutes made in a parliament held at Kilkenny in the 40th of Edward the 
third, by his ton Lionel duke of Clarence, who poſſeſſed by inheritance in right 
of his wife one third part of the kingdom The greateſt part of this tell 
through the Mortimers to Richard duke of Vork, father of Edward the fourth, 
who governed here near ten years, in ſuch a manner, as equally gained the 
hearts of both Engliſh and Iriſh, and was the ſource of that univerſal affection 
borne there to his family. This proved a great detriment to the kingdom, for 
moſt of the heads of the great Engliſh houies came over hither in his and his 
children's quarrel, in which many of them loſt their lives. The native Iriſh, 
and numbers of the Engliſh who intermarried with and adopted their manners, 
acquired with eaſe in this ſituation of things the greateſt part of the kingdom, 
ſo that the government and laws were reſtrained within the narrow bounds ot 
what was called the Engliſh Pale, which comprehended only four ſmall counties. 
In this ate of affairs Sir Edward Poynings came to the adminiſtration, and 
paſſed his famous act, by which all the ſtatutes made in England before that time 
were rendered of force in Ireland. He alſo provided by another law, that no 
at ſhould be propounded in any parliament of Ireland, but ſhould be firſt tranſ- 
mitted toEngland and approved by the king and council under the great ſeal. 
This was done at the prayer of the commons, from a full perſuaſion that the op- 
preſſions under which they ſuffered, were chiefly owing to laws made by govern- 
ours of their own nation, who, inſtead of conſulting the public intereſt, ſought 
only their private benefit and the ſapport of the faction they formed. Sir Ed- 
ward made many other good laws for advancing the revenue, promoting civility 
and extending legal authority through the kingdom. He was enabled to do 
thi:, by convincing the nobility and gentry, that he had the common good and 
no finifter ends at heart, and his a&ioas correſponded with his profeſſions. 
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were never wanting to foment. As the natural conſequences of 
* theſe, ſome hoſtilities paſſed between the two nations, which 
from time to time were ſuſpended by truces, not very ſtrictly 
obſerved on either fide, but (till a ſpirit of negotiation was kept 
alive. Atlength, as hath been before hinted, James made two 
vigorous incurſions into England, and the earl of Surry in re- 
turn carried fire and ſword into Scotland, fo that a long and bloo- 
dy war ſeemed inevitable, when, without the leaft injury to his 
own honour, Henry found means to ſet on foot a new treaty, by 
the mediation of a Spaniſh ambaſſadour, which, after a long 
train of negotiations, terminated as he wiſhed in a peace, ce- 
' mented by a marriage between James and the princeſs Margaret, 
' eldeſt daughter to Henry, which gave preſent joy to both nations, 


and proved in reſpect to poſterity pregnant, with the moſt hap- 
py events (5). 

Tux king in reſpect to foreign affairs ated with a degree of 
circumſpection that expoſed his conduct, in his own and in ſuc- 
ceeding times, to much cenſure. He had, while only a private 
man and in exile, lived long in Bretagne under the protection 
of Francis II. the reigning duke, who was conſidered as the 
ancient and natural ally of the Engliſh nation. A war breaking 


* (5) Amongſt other methods which the king praQtiſed to amuſe James the third 
| there was one very ſingular, which was the conneCQting their families by three 
matches. To the king he offered the dowager of Edward the fourth, and two 
of her daughters for his two ſons. It came to nothing, and very probably was 
never intended. As he gave that prince no aſſiſtance in troubles, ſo he kept a 
ſtrict eye on his fon, though a ſtripling, from the moment of his acceſſion, and 
to prevent his giving him aay trouble, either formed or at leaſt encouraged a de- 
ſign of ſeizing his perſon, and that of his brother the earl of Rols, in which 
ve may be ſure he was in earneſt, from his advancing a ſum of money to three 
: perſons of ſome quality who undertook it, Rymer, Tom. xii. p. 440. He had 
| enough to do with this young prince afterwards, who at the inſtigation of the 
French king and his queen was frequently diſpoſed to give him trouble, but at 
the ſame time found employment tor the northern lords in the defence of their 
property on the borders. The two inroads he made in favour of Perkin engaged 
: the king (as is ſaid in the text) to make ule of Don Pedro de Ayala, ambaſſadour 
tom Ferdinand and Iſabella, by whoſe negotiation it is thought he gained a 
> thorough inſight into that princes diſpoſition, whom he managed afterwards by 
Vr. Fox, then biſhop of Durham, who propoſed to him the marriage with the 
princeſs Margaret, at that time very young, 2nd by the hopes of it kept him 


: 
: quiet till it was accompliſhed, when ſhe was in her fifteenth year. Her portion 
Was thirty thouſand nobles or ten thouſand pounds, her jointure two thouſand 
baounds a year, and one thouſand pounds Scots, which made five hundred marks 

3 ſterling for her privy purſe during the king's life. The jointure was confirmed 
” parliament, It may not be amiſs to add, that the marriage portion given 
with Katherine of Spain to prince Arthur was two hundred thouſand crowns, 
Baking about forty-one thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-fix pounds, and that the 
* Portion which Henry ſtipulated to give with his daughter Mary to the arch- 
duke Charles of Auftria was two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, which 
marriage however never took effect. Henry himſelf entered inte a contract 
ſhich never took place) for a ſecond marriage with Margaret dutcheſs dowa— 
ger of Savoy, and king Philip ſtipulated to give her three hundred thouſand 
bons, amounting to fixty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
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out between this prince and the French, Henry inſtead of af 
fording him immediate and powerful aſſiſtance, contented him. 
ſelf with offering his mediation, The French not only accepted 
it, but teſtified alſo a diſpoſition to an amicable compromiſe q 
their differences, but at the ſame time carried on the war with 
diligence and vigour. The king continued to temporize, ye 
ſuſfercd \V oodvile, who was governcur of the ifle of Wight, to 
tranſport into Pretarny a few hundred men, with whom be 
joined the duke's army, and not long after periſhed with them 
andthe whole force of Bretagne, in the fatal battle of St. Aubin. 
THe duke dicing left an only daughter, who was contracted 
to Maximilian king of the Romans, who by the acquiſition cf 
the duichy in ker right muſt have become a formidable enemy 
to France. In their quarrel Henry ſeemed reſolved to engage, 
and for the ſupport of ſo popular a war, obtained a competent 
luppiy from parliament. In conſequence of this he ſent over 
fix thouſand men under the command of the lord Brooke, why 
rendered great ſervice while he remained there, which was nc 
iong. tic f. und the miniſters of the young dutcheſs involved 
in diſputes among themſelves, ſo that nothing of any momert 
could be undertaken, and the very fu ſiſtence of the Engliſh 
troops was eſtecrmed by Ler ſubjects as a greater burden than 
their ſervices cculd balance. Ihe French availed themſelve: 
of theſe intrigu-s, which very probably they had excited, by 
offering to the dutcheſs the participation of the throne of France, 
though ſhe was contracted to Maximilian, and their king Char 
tes the eigl:th to his daughter, then a child, reſiding at Paris, and 
treated as queen of France. The negotiation was managed 
with ſuch ſecrecy, and with ſuch addreſs, that nothing tranſpirc 
till it had taken effect; and thus by a marriage rather neceſſary 
than voluntary, this great and important fief was annexed to the 
crown of France, of which at home and abroad Henry bore a 

the blame (2). 
Tur 


(7) Not withſtanding the numerous and bitter reflections on Henry the ſeventh 
for his hchaviour in this affair of Bretagne, ſome apology may be made for it. 
In reſpect to gratitude, if he was indebted to the duke, he Was no leſs fo to th: 
king, by whoſe aſſiſtance he was enabled to make that deſcent on England whic! 
ought him to the throne. In the next place, the French king was not clear) 
the aggreſſor; ſince the duke, previous tothe war, had received and aſſiſted h, 
ichels. It ſhould from thence ſeem that king Henry was not ſo blameable 11 
atluwing the character of mediator. In reſpec to both parties, their ſorces, . 
clinations, and intrigues Henry under ſtood them better than any other man "! 
bis time, and raight therefore be preſumed to act from that knowledge. H. 
own 2f4i:s during the courie of this diſpute were in none of the beſt poſture: 
At the beginnig of it he had Lambert Simnel and his aſſociates on his hands 
The loſs cf Woodvile, and thoſe brave men whom he commanded, might appe?r 
to him an il] omen, and he was not like to be better diſpoſed from the inſurrec- 
tion in the North, on account of the ſubſidy he demanded and obtained from 

| parliament 
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Tur king was by no means inſenſible either of the affront 


Er the aſperſion, and therefore to ſhow at once his force and his 
Leſentment, as well as to gratify the humour of his people, made 
Immediately open preparations for a war againſt France, and 
ren avowed an intention of reviving old claims, and of making 
dn abſolute conqueſt of that kingdom. In ſupport of thele decla-. 
$:tions he entcred into very prudent and proper alliances a- 
broad, raiſed large ſupplies, and drew together a very forinidable 
Irmy at home. Theſe forces, commanded by moit of the nob1- 
ty of the kingdom, he trauſported in the Autumn to Calais, and 


hough late in the ſcaſon undertook immediately the fiege of Bo- 


C 


gne, which he puſhed on with great vigour. He wel! knau 


Ine ſtate of France at that time, and the diſpoſition of the 


rench king, and that both theſe were very favourable to ls 


Joncealed views. In this ſituation of things the enemy made 
dvcrtures for a peace, theſe were ſeconded by the advice of the 


arquis of Dorſet, and the principal officers of his own army, 
ported by a long train of ſpecious reaſons. This produced 
n immediate negotiation, Which in due time ended in a treaty, 


gonceived in terms perfetlv conformable to his notions, and 


durchaſed, as he wiſhed, at a very dear rate; notwithſtanding 
hich it was then, and hath been ſince, conſidered in no very ad- 


Jantagcous light (). 


As 


liament for ſending ſuccours into Bretagne, It is true, that he 
Bade very ſtrict ſtipulations with the dutchets tor the repayment of the 
Ppenſes that as an auxiliary he incurred, and had certain places put 
to his hands by way of ſecurity. But theſe points beng ſettled, he 
Pally ſent over ſix thouſand men, and his frugality with reſpect to 

e conſidered, may to a candid politician not app2ar either inglorious or cri- 
inal, After the ſuccours were ſeat, it clearly appeared that the dutchets 
Puld not carry on the war, from cauſes in which he had no concern, and what- 
Per his behaviour might be to her, it is allowed that hers was not very com- 
Fendable in reſpect to him, ſince, contrary to her expreſs engagement, ſhe con- 


E:cted herſelf to Maximilian without his conſent, and with the factions in her 


Purt which brought about the diſſolution of that marriage, and her entering 
Fo another with Charles the Eighth, he had nothing to do, and when it broke 


Wt he acted in ſuch a manner as did not betray any want of political prudence , 
mapnanimity, He had then juſt reaſon to reſent the behaviour of the French * 
nz: he did ſo, declared it openly, and took the proper ſteps to make him feel 


efte&ts. It was the addition of power this gave to France that excited a ge- 
Fah alarm, as if ſhe was become thereby invincible. Henry could not uſe a 
ore clear or convincing argument to his own ſubjects, to his own allies, or to 
e reſt of Europe, than by declaring war immediately againſt this formidable 
own, to ſhow that ſhe was ſtil} in his opinion vulnerable.— (2) The king in a 
Wie and weighty ſpeech explained the cauſes of the war to his partiament, He 


Pc he had been neglected, deceived, and inſulted by the French king, that his 


es were Maximilian, who was maſter of the Low Countries, and Ferdinand 

of Spain; but that without counting upon theſe, he meant to make good 

5 Quarrel by his own force, and to make the war pay itſelf, His army conſiſt- 

=. twenty-five thouſand ſoot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, which were em- 
H 
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As to the other potentates of Europe, he maintained ſuch | 
correſpondence with them, as procured great reſpect to himſeh 
and derived conſiderable advantages to his ſubjects. His intereſ 
at the court of Rome during five pontificates was ſo prevalent, 
that he ſcarce met with any refuſal in his requeſts, which, à 
we have ſcen, he turned to great utility at home, and which 
conſtantly preſerved to him the attachment of the clergy. HK 
was even courted by the Holy See, received preſents from fey. 
ral Popes, and was regarded as their protector, which contribu. 
ted not a little in thoſe times to raiſe and ſupport his charac 
through all chriſtendom. The emperour Frederic held him 
great eſteem, and with much reaſon, for at the requeſt of hi 
ſon Maximilian, he granted a ſupply of ten thouſand pound, 
no ſmall ſum in thoſ- days, towards the expenſes of the wy 
againſt the Turks. He made two treaties with king John the 
Second of Denmark, both of them very beneficial to his pes. 
ple. With the commercial republic of Florence he conclude 
an alliance of very great conſequente to the nation, as | 
{crved equally to extend both their commerce and navigation. 
Through the whole courſe of his reign he maintained a dat 
connexion with Ferdinand and Iſabella, ſovereigns of Spain, 
which. was in all reſpe&s honourable to him, and profitable t 
his people, in which laſt reſpe& he concluded with Kin; 
Philip, while here, a beneficial treaty of commerce. He ke! 
the Hanſe Towns in awe, though they could not help fecir; 
with regret the great trade carried on by his ſubjects in thei 


baiked on five hundred tranſports, commauded under him by his uncle the du: WR (+ 
of Bedford, the marquis of Dorſet, and many other nobles. Maximilian, . 
lead of being able to affiſt him, ſtood in need of his aid againſt his own rebel. 
ous ſubjects, and received it. Ferdinand king of Caſtile, like a wile prince 
made a ſeparate peace, and gained thereby two good provinces. In this fitust- 
on Henry made out a long bill for the arrears of tribute due from the reign * 
Edward the Fourth, the amount of the ſuccours he had given to the dutche. 
of Bretagne then queen of France, and the expenſes of the war, amounting ! 
the whole to ſeven hnndred forty-five thouſand ducats, computed by a writer! 
thoſe times at one hundred eighty-ſ1ix thouſand pounds, though perhaps a itt 
largely, which the French king undertook to pay at one hundred twenty-fit 
thouſand livres, half yearly; which agreement was ratified by the noble 
France, and the king farther conſented to be excommunicated by the Pope it 't 
failed in his payments, which neither he nor his ſucceſſour did. The king . 
quainted the city of London, by his lettrr, of the terms he had made, and finite 
ed the whole of his expedition in three months. It hath been ſaid by way! 
reflection en this treaty, that the king fold his people's war, and his enemit 
peace; but if we confider chat he was deſerted by his allies, that he made te 
honourable terms, and compelled France to pay very dear for the injury he ha: 
received, and conſider likewife that at this juncture he was in danger on 
ſide of Scotland, and that the dutcheſs of Burgundy was contriving an inſurrec 
tion in England, we ſhall perhaps think he did as well to content himſelf wo 
what he ſtyled a tribute, rather than at the expenſe of blood and treaſure to hate 
acquired a province or two in France, which muſt have been, as experience ſho 
ed, a conſtant as well as a heavy burden on his ſubjects. 
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own ſhipping in the Baltic, which they had till then in a great 
meaſure monopolized (w). 

Bur the ſtrongeſt marks of his conſummate ſkill in negotia- 
tion appeared in his tranſactions with the ſovereigns of the Low 
Countries, which were then in their moſt flouriſhing condition, 
with whom he was in continual correſpondence, and to whoſe in- 
Eicreſts, from motives of true policy, he was obliged to pay al- 
moſt as much attention as to his own. 

E THis aroſe from the double relation in which that countr 

ſtood to ours. For, conſidered in a political light, the houſe of 
EBurgundy had been long our moſt uſeful ally againſt France, and 
7 ſuch was peculiarly fo in the ſtate of things during his time, 
An a commercial view the ties were no leſs ſtrong between the 


wo nations. Yet notwithſtanding this, and all the pains taken 


by Henry to maintain the ſtricteſt harmony with the Flemings, 
Bt was ſometimes interrupted in regard to both connexions. "The 
affairs of Maximilian king of the Romans, arch-duke of Auſtria, 
and tutor to his ſon Philip, who in right of his mother was the 
heir of the houſe of Burgundy, were in continual diſorder, and 
though he was often relieved and always ſupported by Henry, 
Vas nevertheleſs at certain times far from being on good terms 
with him or with his own ſubjects, whence many miſchiefs and 
| rn” mr A enſued. On the other hand, the great wealth 
E&ccruing from their numerous manutactures and extenſive com- 
Fierce excited a degree of arrogance, and a ſtrong ſpirit of mo- 
Epopoly in the Flemings, which in their conſequences created 


| (w) Theſe treaties with the king of Denmark, who at that time poſſeſſed allo 
eden and Norway, are to be found in Rymer, tom. Xii. p. 374. 381. Seldeni 
Plc clauſum, lib. ii, cap. 32. and deſerve great conſideration. By them per- 
ion is given to the Engliſh freely to viſit Iceland, and to furniſh the natives 
ach woollen cloth, as well as to fiſh upon the coaſts, which before the diſcove- 
Wy of Newfoundland atforded a very beneficial branch of commerce, They 
ere allo allowed to purchaſe lands to build houſes and magazines at Bergen, 
ad in other parts of the Daniſh dominions, and to eleCt a magiſtrate to preſide 
oer their factories. By the treaty with the republic of Florence, Rymeri Fæd. 
om. x11. p. 390. the wools ſent into Italy, except fix hundred tacks to Venice, 
Were to be carcied into their dominions, and in Engliſh ſhipping. At the very 
singing of his reign Henry granted ſome indulgences to the ſubjectsof this re- 
Public in reſpect to the cuſtom upon the goods they exported. Towards the 
F$'0'c of it he remitted to the Venetian merchants certain penalties that they had 
Eg curred, We ſee in thoſe inſtances in how different a manner he could ac 
ich reſpect to foreigners, though very ſevere in the like cates with reſpect to 
on lubjeQts, His intereſt was the ſpring of a Kion in both; for he well 
es, that leſs of the national produce would be exported under duties griey- 
sto the merchant, and that in reſpect to commerce it was better to paſs by 
Wall offences than to hazard either the interruption or the decreaſe of it. 19 
che truth, the treaties in thoſe three reigns, maturely conſidered, will con- 
Jace the reader that the traffic of the Engliſh ſubject was much more exten» 
ve than is commonly apprehended. 
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frequent diſputes with the Engliſh, and heavy complaint: «, 
both ſides. | 

Ix ſuch a train of complicated concerns, this monarch pro- 
ceeded with equal patience and perſeverance, diſſembling 3 
ſome periods his diſcontents, and availing himſelf at others g 
critical conjunctures, by which he was enabled to do at ce 
time what would have been abſolutely impracticable at another. 
He was never actuated in reſpect to theſe people either by rc. 
ſentment or caprice, and yet, when his ableſt miniſters tailed af 
obtaining ſatisfaction from them by fair means, he had recour{ 
to an abſolute prohibition of trade between the two countric, 


which, though attended with no ſmall inconvenience to his ow 10 
ſubjeꝗs, bore fo much harder on the Flemings, that they wer, ge 
be 


at length glad to accommodate matters on his terms, whicl | 
were however highly reaſonable ; and when this reconciliation Rt 
*% 


had once taken place they never ventured to differ with him a- << 
terwards, but prudently endeavoured to maintain that harmony WW *< 
which ſo maniieilly promoted the commercial intereſts of bu We tt 
nations (x). e 

Wx come now to that part of this reign, which in the vier Wer 
in which we conſider it, we have already hinted is of no f 
importance, on account of the conduct of this monarch as al Wt © 


giſlator. He was fo, ſtrictly ſpeaking, his laws proceeding 


l 
a great meaſure from himſelt, and in that reſpect bearing te ſt 
ſtamp of his character. Ihe three great objects that occupicl | 4 
4 10 


(x) The cauſe of that great quarrel- mentioned in the text was Maximilian's 
conniving at, or rather concurring in the intrigues of Margaret dutcheſs donate 
of Burgundy to diſturb Henry's government, on which he prohibited trade wit 4. 
the Low Countries, and obliged the Flemings to quit kis kingdom, which the WR *? 
retaliated. This interruption of commerce was molt ſeverely felt by the cir WR 


of Antwerp, which had riten from a very inconfiderable place to great wei: WA © 
and ſplendour by the reſidence of the Engliſh merchants. Wheeler's Treat! 
of Commerce, p. 16, 17. About three years after, when Philip came to core BS © 
his own dominiens, he by his ambaſſadours defired to renew the ole correſponc- BY 
cence. Henty was by no means averſe; for though the company of me:chant ? 
adventurers took all the cloths that were made in England, which ſhowed it: WH ©* 
importance of that company, yet many inconveniencies were felt, ſo that the Wi 8 
concluſion of a large and explicit treaty, which may be found in Rymer, tem. x. Wa 1. 
p. £67 was very acceptable to both nations. This was called intercurſu* may WY © 
nut by the Flemings, becauſe it ſettled all diſputes, and was very favourable 0 ie 
their fiſheries, and when the Engliſh merchants returned again in conſequence WH b 
of it to Antwerp, ſolemn proceſſions were made, and they were received uuf 


the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. But about ten years after, when Far? 
king of Caſtile their ſovereign was here, Henry engaged him to conclude a2 Wt 
treaty leſs favourable (o his tubjeCts in ſome refpets, Rymer, tom. xiii. p. 15% 
and this the Flemings ſtyled intercurſus malus. However, Henry not long aite! 
conſented to a provifional treaty of commerce with Margaret dutchelſs of Sav0!, 
then governeſs of the Low Countries, for her nephew Charles of Auſtria, ali! 
v ardè the emperour Charles the Fifth, 
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Inis attention were the fixing his power, the filling his purſe, 
and the eſtabliſhing his poſterity. As he was ſteady : and uniform 
in all his purſu! ts, we have from he nce a clus that will lcad us 
through all the labyrinth of his p9! icy, His abilities were, as 
hatin been already hinted, rather ſolid than ſhining ; he was 
guided by the lights of obfervation and experience, and was in- 
delatigable in point of application. He came perfectly well 
informed as to the ſlate of the country and us inhabitants, by 
thoſe well acquainted with both, at his ſe: ating himſelf upon the 
throne, He was well aware that no authority could be exerciſed 
over a diſtracted and tumultuous race oi men, who were firſt 
to be reduced and gradually reconciled to order by ſecling its 
good effect. He was very ſenſible that no great revenue could 
be raiſed upon an indigent people, and he very well knew that 
induſtry alone was the wealth of a nation. He was alſo convin- 
ced that commerce, as well as confiueration in the eye of the 
reſt of the world, could be no otherwite acquired or maintained 


than by a fair correſpondence end judicious connexions with fo— 
reign ſtates, Lo the attainment ot thoſe ends therefore his laws 


were directed; and the carrying them into a conſtant, regular, 
and ſtrict execution; was the unccaſing buſineſs of his adminiſ- 
tration ( y ). 

THz ſame motive determined him in the choice of his in- 
ſtruraents. 'T he great officers of his court, the government 
of provinces and fortreſſes, and the command of his armics at 
home and abroad, he gave to men ot birth and quality diſtin— 


) It is generally allowed, that the perſonal charafters of princes when ju- 
dico drawn are of great utility, as Well a very ornamental in 5 
Yet this certainly wa- not the bufinets of the ah ph work, and if they ha: 


-been ſometimes int oduced, it was from 4 real, 07 5t leatt a concelvec feceſfity 


5 char: der of Heniy being nreciſely the fame. He va-at all times, on alle 


bro means agrecablc, bu! bei ng neceilat) we have endcavourcd to 


0: 1Lulrating the 5d heie treated; but in no cate have we entered 


deeply as in the preſcat, and the reaton ie ob ious, the e and e 
3 eres 

10 ae, and in every Gtuntion a king, He ſeated hinelli on the throne with % 
dubious a'title, ard found that io often called in queitton, chat he had no lei! 
to a8 e He was c 3 d to Bas 'e hi wits always about him, 
ever upon his guard, and to have the lupp! toi his dignity cont inually in View, 
le was ce: t2inly an r . ince, {rom his continual attention to hin tel 
and to his ovin intereſt, and therefore it 15 ny wonder, that his conduct h _— been 
ie *ErELY criticiſed. The be ing OI: 5 ged to d well 10 particu! 171) on his ttor V Was 


Crealt 15 
tan C v Tthout- £41 ouring, lattering, Or liballing his me res, Whore it 15 
lad late text that his laws were e pe -culiarly his own, It was not mean! is he 
Gotoated them at his will, and obiruded them on the legiſlat ure, for th: Ly 
do Mean his method. But key: were for the molt part pianned and < ted 
in hi council, and when 23 into e bs had tuck a colour vi com- 


mon benefit and public good, as induced both houſes, au the comm 
ticular, 10 adopt them W ith Qt "Cat 1 a din > 7 Tal White ch 220 conf: Ae. ed tr. | 


v. N 
benefit, though in their firſt conception the king no doubt corfttered h non 
the whole we have dravin his charai er from 1 8 and the praiſe we hey: 21VEN 
to his laws ſtands on the ſame baſis, With re pet 6 fits motlves, they can only 


be reached by con JE tare; but as to the e of by ſtatutes, Which we have 
ch icy corficeice, IL un be allowed that there i;: leaſt: of 
tainty 
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guiſhed by their talents. 'T he clergy he employed in embaſj;, 


received them into his council, and confided in them for the ma. 
nagement of his moſt ſecret affairs. His lawyers had no ſm, 
ſhare in his favour, and in all his tranſactions with his Peopl. 
being ſuppoſed to clothe the king's ſentiments with g 

4 upp g nts wit Proper 
words in all ads of ſtate. In theſe and in many other inſtance 
he followed the examples of his immediate predeceſſors ; 5 
though he hated the family, and perſecuted the adhererts of the 
houſe of Vork, yet he adopted without ſcruple their maxim 9 
government (z). 

Ix regard to law, he provided by a ſtatate, that fines dul, 
acknowledged ſhould bar dormant claims, which added much 
ſecurity to landed property. He laboured to repreſs the parti, 
lity and corruption of juries, which was then a common and 
dangerous offence. The puniſhment of murder, which ti 
then was very frequently evaded from leaving too much in the 
power of the appellant was by ſtatute made more certain ang 
effectual, by directing an immediate proſecution againſt offend. 
ers at the inſtance of the crown. The puniſhment of burning 
in the leſt hand, when the benefit of clergy was allowed, took 
place in this reign ; and this benefit was at the ſame time limi. 
ted to the firſt offence. The carrying away women by force, 
for the ſake of their fortunes, was made felony. All perſon: 
impriſoned for crimes were directed to be called over by the 
juſtices of gaol delivery, in order to their being puniſhed or 
diſcharged. The negligence or partiality of juſtices of the peace, 
on whoſe vigilance the public quiet was held to depend, was 


(z) It will be expected that I ſhould bring fome proofs of what is ſaid in the 
text. He began his reign in the ſame manner with his predeceſlors, by a la 
to declare his title, another to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and by a reſumpticn. He 
borrowed money frequently from the city of London, at firſt with difficult), 
afterwards without, and this he did when in no want, that by the punctual; 
of his payments he might gain credit. He ſent for the great lords of Ir+lar; 
over, aſter Lambert Simnel's buſineſs, reproved and afterwards careſſed them, 
and made a conſiderable preſent to the lord Howth. He revived the bencvc- 
lence invented by Edward the Fourth, lord Bacon ſays by conſent of parlis- 
ment, which is not ſtricly ſo, yet he mentioned his intention in his ſpeech, and 
his reaſon, that the meaner ſort of people might be ſpared. He afterwards ch. 
tained an act to levy the arrears of this benevolence. In making peace with 
France he purſued Edward's meaſures ſtep by ſtep, and like him permitted hi: 
nobility to receive penſions. He took great pains to ingratiate himſelf with the 
city of London, condeſcended to he maſter of the merchant taylors company, 
and dined with them in their hall in his habit, He built large ſhips and lent 
them to the merchants, whom he alſo accommodated with money to enable 
them to enlarge their commerce. In conſequence of the great effects produced 
by his treaties with Denmark he incorporated the ſtock-ſiſn mongers. It was 
not for the ſake of advancing ſomething new that this remaik was made, but 
for a better reaſon, to ſhow that the ſame plan of government ſubſiſted here, 
for almoſt half a century, which will in ſome meaſure account for the very en- 
traordinary effects that it produced, and which are not thercfore to be aſcribed 
entirely to this prince. 
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quickened by a law, the contents of which were properly made 
Elnown to the people, who from thence, if they were injured, 
knew where, how, and from whom to ſeek redreſs. In our 
E cas ſeveral of theſe ſtatutes may ſeem to be of ſmall moment, 
and others perhaps looked upon as fevere. But if we go to the 
bottom, reflect on the long period in which theſe evils had re- 
E mained without remedy, conſider the effects that they muſt 
have produced, and contemplate impartially their conſequences, 
ve ſhall very probably diſcern, that much of the quiet we en- 
joy, much of the ſecurity we poſſzls, and much of the civility 
of which we boaſt, may have been cwing to the alterations 
made by theſe laws, and their gradual influence on the tempers 
and manners of the peoplc{a). 
In reſpect to the general OHꝝα n of the ſubjeRs in his 
dominions, many ſtatues were made in his time, and though 
j ſome of theſe might be improper, others prove ineffectual, and 
it may be a few might be injurious in their conſequences, yet 
were many of them highly uſeful, and all of them apparently 
well intended, for which he deſerved great praiie. He faw 
with very juſt concern, that paſſion which diſcovered itfelf in 
his time for encloſures, in order to throw the greater part of the 
land into Grazing, and endeavoured by a ſtatute to reſtrain it, 
| which was often revived, on a ſuppoſition that it might gradually 


(a) The firſt of the laws mentioned in the text, ie 4 H.VII cap. 24. which 
be been improperly ſtyled the ſtatute of alienations. This errour perhaps might, 
8 aciſe from a tradition warranted by hiſtory that many of the nobles did fell or 
& alienate theireſtates to furniſh themſelves with money when they attended the 
king into France. This might be in conſequence of another law, 7 H. VII. 
cap. 3. and it is not improbable, that it was in order to make them ſome amends 
the king allowed them to :eccive penſions from France, In reſpedt to murder it 
is really amazing how looſe the law had flood to this time We have heretotore 
obicrved, that the very term did not ſignify what it does now, but the Killing 
of a man in ſo ſecret x manner, that the offender could not be known. The k11- 
ling 4 man out of malice or retentment was le tte the veng*ance of the next 
relation, who was proſecuted within a year and a day by appeal, I this was 
dot done the offender might be indicted on the part of the crown. But an ap- 
peal being a perſonal adion, attended with trouble, expenſe, ant delay, 0: - 
fenders frequently eſcaped, which was the motive to this law, which though i: 
BS ubjeQed the criminal to an immediate indictment at the [uit of the crown, did 
| not take away the ſubjecte right of appeal, but left it as it was ; ſo that whe- 
ther the offender was convicted or acquitted upon the indictment, he might 
be proſecuted by the perſon entitled to the appeal within the year and a day. 
As to the taking away the benefit of clergy after the firſt offence, it was with 
the ſame view of leſſening the frequency of ſuch crimes, by removing one of the 
methods by which the puniſhment due to them was evaded, In thoſe days this 
was thought very hard, andthe king was aſperſed for viclating the rights of the 
church. by the 12 H. VII. cap. 7. the benefit of clergy was totally taken away 
11 cale of petty treaſon, but it was not till the next reign that it was taken 
from murder, which ſhows how tenderly this black crime wa: then treated. It 
1s a ſtrong proof of the wildom of the before-mentioned law, by which even for 
the firſt offence the criminal incurred the burning in the hand, that, though 
altered by a ſubſequent ſtetute to burning in the cheek, 't vas found neceilary 
te repcal that, and to re-e{labliſh the former method of pun;ſtrnen:. 
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make things better, or at leaſt hinder them from grow ing worſe WR 
{b). He puniſhed the counterfeiting foreign gold coins that and 
curtent in his dominions. He recoined light money, an. Y Ce ton 
. exceedingly careful that the new ſpecie ſhould be of full we; lit, Not 
of due fine neſs, and of great beauty. Goldſmiths were oli hit 


to make ail their plate agreeable to the ſtandard, He like, 
appointed ſtandard weights and meaſures to be kept in ce rt: 
cities and great towns, intend ing thereby to introduce an unter. 


dW. 
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: mity in this reſpect, in which, it he falled, future attempts = 
have not been much more {uccelsiul, He made repeated ch WK 1: 
to ſupport the rights of his ſubjects againſt thoſe combin itiun; {RT het 
formed by rich and great men, to maintain a power inconie ve 
With juſtice, He ſhowed no leſs attention to ſecure honcit ant vu 
induſtrious perſons from the intrigues of ſuch as took theme 1n 
to be beneath the notice of the law, than he had done ts protect WE ve 
them from being oppreſſed by ſuch as affected to be above FX nn 
and this he did by puniſhing ſeverely vagrants and vagancn.), a 
prohibiting at the ſame time thoſe ſports, games, a ind; to 
that by encouraging 1lenets proved a nuricry for in- 8 ere, re 
and diffuſed a ſpirit of licentious indigence, incompatible with WET it 
that order Which is the ctience of civil ſocicty. in 

Ix reference to MANUFACTURES, he was very def: m 


rous to enccurage and ſupport them, more eſpecially the 
woollen, in regard to which, many uſeful regulation 


Were made. Care was allo taken that the home manu— i 


Ni 

(b) This ſtatute, v hich was 4 H. VII. cap. 19. is very well and clearly . 10 

plained by lord Bacon, Who ha- fully juſtificd the king's intention, which v4 Bt 
19 encou. age a number of ſmall farms. Another ltatute in the ſame Parlieme:s! ? 


7 2 
tor preventing more than one farm from being held by the ſame perton in le Ss Þ 
iſle of Wight, was formed upon the ſame principle, which was to incieale the 
number of people, and the firength of the country thereby, 


Zut the recO1tuce 
of the intention could not 


ſecure ſucceſs. The truth 1s, encloſures diane , 
cauſe but vere the effects of depopulation. We have thown the nuniber of p:v- Wl 


ple had been Gecreafing for many vears, and this could not be immediately ehh 


ed by any ſtatute. Beſides agriculture was at this time very uncertain, will tt 
1 


{ciling jometimes at ſour ſhillings a quarter or under, ſomctimes at fix tw Wil ; 
that price, ard above. The wages bis manuſaturers induced fuch as wir Wn. 
mciined to labour to follow that cou The owners of landtherefo:ecouli'r ll. 
Put few hands to employ, 3 this, tog as with the immediate preßt wif = 
rom ſheep. and woot, induced | them to turn their th oughts generally to gra: F 
his ſeems at lealt a e account of the matter, and of the little ei: I T 
; that this ine other fiatutes of à like kind for a ſeries of years produced. 


: = : 
Fad The {o:egcing hiſtory, and the remarks thereon, to ſhow the ſtate of the 5 


14 33 | 
In, demonſt. 2t Cs farb. dien! tly the neceffity of ſuch inſtitutions, The nate 


th IE TEE uviations th EV V fre to mat e. the miſchief: they Were to remove, 279 


2 henefhis th ey were tO oen ov. prove their utility. As moſt of them we e 2 
34 de nat eoly with the con ſent but at the requeſt of the commons it appe 
vere acceptable. T e alterations they produced Are argument! 8 =o 
36 their expediency and that moſt of them continue in force, and chat 
the peinciples of the reſt have been adopted in ſucceeding times, 
oom to doubt, that as they 


leaving us n9 
were well conceived they were alio well digte. 


5 
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8 facuurer ſhould be ſupplied with wools before any were exported, 
and that theſe ſhould be ſent into foreign parts in our own bot- 
toms. Thecity of Norwich, and afterwards the whole county 
of Norfolk, were exempted from that ſtrange law that reſtrained 
children from being bound apprentices, it their parents had not 
twenty ſhillings per annum in land. He added ſeveral new cor— 
porations in London, and gave additional privileges to others, 
IR to the l-ather-ſzllers, who were empowered to in- 
lect the making of that commodity t!:rough the realm, which 
had very go. d ellects. Such ſmall ſilk wares as were made 
here, he prohibited to be imported, as he did other maniitactures 
we had g1 radually gained; and provided againſt impoſitions in 
various ſorts of goods, that were brought from forcign countries, 
In fixing by law the prices of goods and ſettling the wages of 
workmen, the nolions current in thoſe times prevailed, and 19 
far they are excuſable. 

As to domettic TRADE, it is evident that all the fteps taken 
to eſtabliſh general quiet, to excite induſtry, and to ſupprolsigle- 
nels and lic entiou! niels, had a tendency to promote. it, and tha 
it actually did ſo appears from the extcniion ot the waollen 
manuf. Hure in the northern counties. He by ſtatute took away 
many ot thoſe reſtraints on trade, which for the fake of local 
advantages corporations had impoled, ſuch as tolls at their 
| cates, a and on navi, cable ri vers. A by-law of the city on London 
to prevent its inhabitants from ſrequenting country falrs was an- 
nuiled by parliament. By another law the power of — 
ons, in making rules for their own members, were put under 
ſuch reſtrictions, as to prevent ſacrificing to private beneiit the 


} L public good (d). 
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4 bh 1s an obſerv ation not confined to this country, that the partial and nar- 
works ie ws of particular traders become oftentimes the greateſt ninderatice and 
v5. ment to trade Thu the Impolinz of colls for goods hrougnt to this of 

at market, patiate du utiles on Davigable rivesr, and indeed petty impoſitions Gf 
Ve K1 ad, tho UZN Lac „ina, ſcem advantageous for a dime, vet in the end prove 
Veer 5 nee en to the place: for the benefit of which they sre levied. For 

like water, loves a tree patiaze, and it impeded in one courie, v. i di- 

let 10 8 Corporations had now acquired ſuch a degree of 
length, as enabled them to abuſe that very power, and thoſe very privileges 
5h hich they acquired it; and from making by-laws requiſite for the common 
| nefit of theirs members, began to lay upon them reſtraints, which they were 
wy 25! Able to cnCure, and of which as freemen they had a uſt. right to complain. 
Wh |: ac therefore by ſtatute provided, that a by-law ſhould have no force unlefs 
Wy proved by the chanceliour, treaſu: er, two chief Juſtices, or at leaſt two of 
W+ 1 5 or two judges ot aſſize. The particular byc-laws of the city of Lon don 
yy : © preventing citizens from carrying their g. ang to country fairs, were with 2 
ris to enforce a reto:t of Country tr aders to London, and the hardſhips being 
57 ſome of the citizens themſelves, they had recourſe to parliament for re— 
lief which they obtained. This is a progeny inſtance. of the great utility of 


tre leziflative power, by which alone fach evils can be corrected, aud tas public 
ils .ereſt and public liberty IEC! arcd, 
AS 
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As to the great buſineſs of FOREIGN TRAFFIC, his lone 


. . * * 1 
reſidence in Bretagne had given him much experience, the e. rar 
fect of which clearly appears in all the treaties of commer,, tow 


concluded by him with foreign powers. He by law obliged 
Deniſons to pay alien duties to prevent frauds in the cuſtom; WW . 
yet he frequently granted licenſes to foreign merchants to expen 


our native commodities. He revived and enforced the old nau. by 
gation laws in order to promote ſhip-building, to increaſe the (gat 
number of ſeamen, and to preſerve the freight for his ovin ſul. WW te 
jects. He encouraged and ſupported factories in foreign part. ext 
Diſtant diſcoveries he patronized, and the firſt made by thi, or 
nation were in his reign. The merchant adventurers received x anc 
new Charter, and that appellation from him, and they were like. cef 
wiſe emancipated from the encroachments of the London mer. WW: (er 
chants by law, which ſhowed a juſt concern for commercial h- plc 
berty (e). He built large ſhips, that he might eucourage and in 
improve his ſhipwrights, demonſtrate the utillity of ſuch veſſch, chi 
and thereby introduce the uſe of them; and to effect this the 
more ſpeedily, when he had no immediate occaſion for them, an 
he let them out to merchants, and ſupplied them alſo with mo- en 
ney, without any profit, that they might engage in more exten- wi 
five adventures. Himſelf embarked in foreign commerce, a; 80 
Edward the fourth had done before, and was no doubt a very WF: . 
great gainer by it, at the ſame time that his example raiſed the co 
credit of trade, and in ot her reſpects had an influence upon hi: ce 
People. 81 
. X 3 f | LW 
(e) Thie corporation was originally ſtyled the fraternity of St. Thomas 4 
Becket, and the firſt company erected in this kingdom. The reader may ſee the I. 
hiſtory of their eſtabliſhments at home and abroad, very well worth knowing, in WW P 
Wheeler's Treatiſe of Commerce. As to the preſent point, trade being become WE fe 
much more conſiderable, and the merchant adventurers (for ſo they ſtylet 
themſelves) very numerous in different parts of England, thoſe reſiding in Los- 
don took upon them to enlarge the admiſſion fine, originally no more than 4 
noble, by flow degrees to forty pounds, and till this was paid by the merchants 
refiding in different parts of the kingdom they would not ſuffer them to expole tc 
their goods to ſale inthe foreign mats. Upon this the merchants at large peti- v 
tioned the diſcreet commons, ſo the words of their complaint run, for redre!:, tl 
ſetting forth, not only the particular hardihips and diſcouragements they welt 0 
vnder, but the great detriment ariſing from hence to the trade of the nation in v 
general, in terms very well worth the peruſal. Upon this the ſtatute of the 12 2 
Hen. VII. cap. 6. was made, by which the admiſſion fine is fixed at ten mats. t 
This company had three ſeveral charters granted them by Henry the ſevenil, n 
and e pace aſſigned them with large privileges in the town of Calais, when, 25 c 
we before obſerved, they were obliged to remove from Antwerp, and for the \ 
ſervices rendered to the public at that time they were honoured by charter wil c 


thetitle of meichant adventurers of England. In the reign of queen Elizabeth 
when their intercourſe with the Low Countries was again interrupted, they wert 
empowered to trade into Germany, and being invited to lettle at Hamburg! 
Sey are now Niyled the Hamburgh company. : 7 
HL 
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Tu POOR were by no means below his notice, the cun- 


trary it may be truly aſſerted, that he ſhowed - ate ntion 
towards them than any of his predeceſſir | ſiciute 
againſt vagabonds, it was directed tht the g lnb thould 
be conveyed to the place of their birth, t. be re- 
lieyed from the natural affection of thrr low n tained 
by the charity of the monaſteries. He provi ther 
| ſtatute, that in caſe of their being wr nged tie, i ve 

the full aid of the law, and the afſlifiance of law yr it 


= cxpenſe, that poverty might be no bar to the obtain 
er difference in circumſtances give one ſubject an adgvanty 
another. He founded alſo and endowed an hoſpital frrt n 
ception and maintenance, when they came to London lo a 
tend their ſuits in his courts. We may add to this, tlat fe cn 
ployed numbers in his [buildings in town and country, a wi cs 
in his docks ; and the laws for ſettling the pric's of lebgur, te 
cheapneſs of living conſidered, ireeilowed to have bern liberal ) 

BY the great change theſe inititutions wrought in the country 
and its inhabitants, the consTiITc TION was much firength- 
ened and improved, and all the branches of the lepillature ached 
with more regularity and dignity as well as treedom. o keep 
good order, to prevent tumults, and to carry into {u'll execution 
| the laws againſt retainers, a ſtatute was mag in ſupport of the 
court of ſtar-chamher, with ſuch powers as were then-lit ne— 
ceœſſary to correct the enormous and inveterate abulcs that had 
= grown up during the long continuance of the civil wars, 
| which court in ſucceeding times becoming arbitrary and op- 

preſſive, was by the Legitlative authority wilely ſuppreſſed. 
| By another law he provided, as far as it was poſſibie, 
for the ſecurity of ſuck as at any time ſhuull take up 


( f ) The ſtatute of the 11 Hen. VII. cap. 12. which is entitled, “A mean 
to help and ſpeed poor pertons in their ſuits,” is very ſuccin&t, but not obſcurely 
worded. At preſent a perſon who will ſue in forma pauperts, makes an affdavit 
that he is not worth five pound: beſides his wearing apparel, and ths wth a 
counſel's opinion that he hath a juſt cauſe of ation, gives him a ght tw fe 
without paying either fees or ſtamps, The levere ſtatutes again dal NC? 
and champerty made ſuch a law neceſſary, which however hath been tho t 
to ſtand in need of ſome amendments, ſuch as having the caule of aon en- 
mined and certified by ſome perſon ot ſuperiour rank in the law in or cr tngive 
credit to the pauper's cauſe, and incaſe of ſucceſs to allow proper coſts out of 
u hat the plaintiffobtains, which might excite zeal and expecition. The court 
of requeſts, which now no longer exiſts, permitted all petitions to the king tor 
redreſs to be proſecuted without fees, and had from thence the titic of ihe poor 
man's court, as Sir Thomas Smith tells us. For the fame rea on, Henry is 
thought to have obtained the title of the poor man's king, which M. Barringe 
ton very Judiciouſly ſays, is a more honourable and laſting monument, than 
that erected to his memory ia his own chapel. 


arms 
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arms in defence of the king in poſſeſſion, whatever , 


event of the diſpute might be. He by this and other bench. 
cial laws, as well as by the ſucceſs that attended his undertahin 
grew into much credit with the commons, and they nad no 
credit with him, as appears by his confidence in plication 
his parliaments, and by the tree language held by the co: men 
in their petitions from the very beginning of his reign, and which 
they held on withont his taking any offence to the very end! (20 
IT will appear from theſe parti iculars, and many more m. 
be produced, that this monarch had tome great qualities, though 
certainly mixed with many bad and even mean diſpoſitions. \; 
have alrea dy mentioned many inſtances of artifhce and Tho 
as well as of auſterity or rather cruelty, but his predomina; 
Vice, which continued to increaſe as be grew ein years, . 
avarice. In the former part of his reign this was imputed te 
his minifters cardin i Morton and Sir Rey zinald Bray, but with. 
out caule, as it appeared more flagranti) when he employ eds Sir 
Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, men conipicuous only 
in being his inſtruments in this dirty buſinefs. It would be uni} 
to palliate, and much more to defend thele infamous extortion: 
let it tuffice to fav, that to enhance as well as to ſecure his pro- 
fits, they fell not on the meaner, or even on the middle fort « 
people. Yet with all his blemiſhes, which were not either 
mall or few, this nation ſtands indebted to him, not only for va— 
rious but for great and laſting benefits (4). He put an end 19 


Civ] 


8 


(e) As Henry made laws to reſtrain the exorbitant power and oppreſſions of 
the nobility, fo he endeavoured to intpire them by his example, with a el 0 
ſupporting ine dignity by milder and more magnificent methods, He was ve 
magnificent iu his cout, and upon all public occaſious, ſuch as the coronation 6! 
bie qu cen, the marriage of his daughter by proxy to the king of Scots, as Wel 
a5 in of that prince Arthur to the princeſs Katherine of Spain, His buildings were 
ate! 957 and he en couraged men ot learning and genius. He allo introduce! 
g cat decorum in tne toute of peers, which had ſo good an effect, that Sir La- 
ward Poynings judged it ex pedient to purſue the like method, in order to tir 


luttre to the bile of lords in Iieland. His council was always compoſca k 


very able and wile men, which gave weight to their deciſions 3 and it is remark: 
able, that except Sir William Stanley, he diſgraced no great officer during hi! 
reign. I; the latter end of it, Sir Thomas More, who was a burgels in the 
houte of .commons, made a warm and weighty ſpeech againſt a ſubſidy, a frec- 
dum thet had not been taken beiore.—(F) The principal dates that relate to bit 


Fein are K. D. my zoth October crowned 4 7th of November opened his 
pa tiament. A. D. 1487, June 16th the battle of Stoke, in which the ea) 0: 


Liacola wa "ge ; 1 November, queen . a owned. 1488, July 28:1 
battle of St Aubin du Cormier in Bretagne. „9.492, October 6th, the 
king deba ked his forces at Calais; 3d of November peace fügned at Litapl 
17{h of December returzed to England. A. D. 1494, it ſhould ſeem, that the 
dutchelsof Burguady intended to have lent over the perion the ſtyled hey nephew 
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Wii wars, which had ruined the country, and exhauſted its in- 


pabitants. His government was what 1 in ſuch a ſtate of thin; rs 


i welfare of the ſubject required, as appeared by his re- 


Eforing order, civility, and the tree courſe of juſtice. The na- 
ral expeditions he patronized exciteda ſpirit of diſcovery, which 
| cave us a title ro the great country of F lorida, which now in its 
utmoſt extent we poſfeſb. We owe to him the firſt eſtabliſh- 
wen of the royal navy on a firm and fol: baſis. He reſtored 


te tranquillity and fixed the political conſtitution of Ireland, to 
| which his fon gave the title of a kingdom, as it well deſerved. 
Je it was that projected the union of the two crowns, which 


R. 4 


hen it afterwards took place removed innumerable evils to 


which both countrics had been expoled, and brought thereby 


; ſuch an acceſſion ot ſtrength, as hath rendered GREAT BRI“ 


ai the moſt independent and t; e greateſt maritime power 


the world ever ſaw. In how much better a ſtate he left his do- 


minions than they had ever been in from the time of the Nor- 


man conqueſt, the treaſure he leſt at his deceaſe, and the teſti- 
momes of writers of thole tines, furniſh full proois (7). 


WE 


in this year, 28 ſe ſlruck a ſilver coin we io! ing ſixty grains with this micepuon, 
demine falvumn tac regem. On the reverie, mani teckel phares. In a treiſſu; 
of tour curves a fleur de luce and a lion 6f England, an arched crown betvicen 
chem above, and a roſe below. Supplement to Folkes's Engliſh Coins, p. 191. 
Man pertons of diſtinction were executed this year tor correſponding with him. 
A. D. 1496, 15th February, Sir William Stanley beheaded, A. D. 1497, 17th 
June, the battle of Blackheath. A. D. 1499, 16th November, Perkin War- 
veck arraioned ; 28th of the fame month the earl of Warwick beheaded. A. D. 
500, duke of Suffolk retired into Flanders; 14th November prince Arthur 
married to Katherine of Spain. A. D. 1801, 2d of A a prince Aithur de- 
ceateds sth of BHS Sir James Tyrrel executed, A. D. 1503, fith of Februz ay, 
queen Llizabeth diced in child-bed inthe tower; Bth* of Mt” princeſs Marga— 
ret married to the king of Scots at Edinburgh. This year died Margaret Gut - 
cheſe dowager of Burg -undy filtcf to Edward the fourth. A. D. 1506, duke of 
Suffolk brought over and committed to the tower. A. D. 1809, 21ſt of April, 
ſays Fabian, with whom agrees the large account of the king's funeral, but 
Specd and Bacon both bot I ſay the 22d of April, with whom our regal tal le 
agrees; this king deceaſcd it his palace ot Richmond in the twenty-ſourth 
year of his reign, and when he was about the age of fifty-two.—(i) We kaveno 
jele than three reſpectable authorities, in reference to the wealth left by thiz 
king, in which as thev differ wicely it will be proper to give their oun words. 
He left at his death, fays lord Bacon, moſt ot it in ſecret places under h's cn 
* kev and keeping at Richmond, as by tradition is reported, the ſum of near 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, a huge mals of money, even for 
theſe times.“ Bacon's works, vol. in. p. 108. Edit. 4. 1961. “ He heaped 
up his maſs of treaſure; ſavs Sir Robert Cotton, fo that he left in Bullion four 
millions and a half, beſides his plate, Je wels, and rich attire.” Reaſons again 
foreign wars, p. 33. He there profeſſes, chat he. took this from a book of ac- 
counts between the king and Edmund Dudley, The laſt is the greateſt authori- 
ty of all. By the cloſe roll, ſays Sir Edward Coke, anno 3 H. VIII. it 
* appeareth, that the king left in his coffers fifty and three hundred 
** thouſand pounds, moſt pait in foreign coin, which in thoſe days was 
* nat 


94 
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Ir have now finiſhed the chapter, and therewith broug],+ 
this bo K to a concluſion, in which it hath been endeavoured, 
throu- a long ſeri s of ages to trace, as far as our materia! 
and capacity wou'd allow, the political ſtate of this nation. In 
doing this the utmoſt higence hath been uſed to diſcover and t 
Point out the real cauſes of great events, to ſhow the method 
and nv4tincr in which they were produced, and to deſcribe the 
conſequences that have attended them. By ſuch viciſſitudes, tg 
W ich ail ſublunary things are expoled, countries and their in- 
babitants change their appearances and their characters in differ. 
ent periods, fo as to bear hardly any ſemblance at one time tg 
what they re -ally were at ancther. This hath been fully ſhown 
to have been the cafe in this ifland, where ſometimes, according 
to the genius and condition of the people, the foil hath becn 
well cultivated, and in con{-quence of that and its natural ferti- 
lity, ſuch an abundance of all things neceſſary produced, as to 
excite the wonder and envy of our neighbours. In others we 
have ſcen it to a degree waſte and barren, with ſcarce any re- 
membrance of former improvements. In the firſt ſtate th 
country was of courſe populous, full of cities, towns, and vil. 
Lages ; in the latter thinly peopled, and the ſcattered inhabitant; 
in a poor and low condition. The revolutions that produced 
tacſe alterations, ſometimes aroſe from foreign invaſions, fome- 


© not of leaſt value.“ Inſtitutes, part iv. cap. 38. p. 198. But it muſt not be 
from hence ſuppoſed, that this monarch locked up all or the greateſt part of the 
money in this kingdom, or that the wiſe laws he made, and which was ſtil g 
more conſequence, ſaw punctually executed, ſhould have no conſpicuous cor 

ſequence in regard to the welfare of his ſubjects. On the contrati y, it clear!; 
appears that there were many amongſt ali ranks of men during his reign in in. 
proved circumſtances. Sir William Stanley we have heard had forty thouſrn! 
marks in ready money. The like is ſaid of the earl of Ormond. The duke 5 
Buckingham, the earl of Surry, afterwards duke of Norfolk, the earl of 0 
ford, and others of the nobility, had vaſt eftates. In reſpect to church mer 


cardinal] Morton ſpent immenſe ſums in repairing and rebuilding the houtes b 


longing to his two dioceſes of Ely and Canterbury. Cardinal! Wareham, beſig, 
his ſplendid inthronization at Canterbury, ſpent thirty thoutand pounds in pu), 
Iic works. Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, beſides other acts of munificence, bus: 
Corpus Chriſti College in Oxtord. Biſhop Alcock, who ſucceeded Morton n 
Ely, built Jeſus College in Cambridge, and Dr. Rutha! biſhop of ouch god v 
died in his ſon's reign, amaſſed no lels than one |: zndred thoufand pour: 
Godwin de Przſul. p. 754. ln reipe& to the law, the noble houſes of M 
grave, Peterborough, and Townſhend were all of them founded by lawyers, b 
Rouriſhed in his reign, in which Sir Thomas More, when 2 veiy young man, 20 
four hundred pounds a year at the bar. As to the opulent merchants in {5 
don, Briſtol, Hull, and other places, we have not room to men ton them, . 
may be ſufficient to lay, that the writers of our hiſtory in 204 near his n. 
ſome of whom were citizens themſelves, concur in affirming that by the cod. 
tenance and encouragement as well as protection that he gave to commerce, bf 
cauſed immenſe quantities of coin and bullion to be brought into this King don 
by foreign merchants, and as Hall obſerves, as he lived highly revered for 
power aud wiſdom by toreign princes, fo by his domeſtic policies, he at vs de- 
ceaſe leit his ſubjects at home full of wealth, and in the height of proſpe 


time. 
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times from domeſtic diſſenſions, generally from a concurrence of 


both, and things have been again brought into order, by the gra- 
dual reſtitution of an equal form of government, that by a due 
F temperament of liberty with authority, provided eftectually for 
public power and private ſecurity. In bringing this to the 


view of the reader, in order to inform, not to influence his 


1 judgment, facts have been plainly ſtated, and the inferences 


from them as fairly deduced, from the earlieſt times to the ſet- 
lement of that conſtitution which till endures, and which in 
virtue of ſuch modifications and improvements as the change of 
circumſtances rendered neceſſary, and public wiſdom theretore 
adopted, have raiſed us to that flouriſhing and extenſive empire 


| we at preſent poſſeſs, and which may divine providence Cver 
| proſper and preſcrve | 
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Of Revenue amongſt the moſt ancient inhabitants 
of Britain. | 


Sufficient force and a competent revenue nece {ary to ever; 
government. T he due regulation of one and the proper ct. 
plication of the other points of the higheſt political im tur- 
tance. The end, deſign, and object of this book fuccinfly ber- 
plained. This country at the coming of Celir divided int; 


many principalities. The chief in each of theſe Hud a militia and 


* 


ſome fort of revenue. Cæ ſar acknowledges their militia 11 
gave been alert, intrepid, and well trained. T he attions, con- 
dutt, and reſources of Caſſibelan plainly frove fis fu 
revenue, though we knyw not law it was raiſed. Il hat Cefar 
ſays 
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ſays of this country*s being without gold or filver explained and 
MEL not t9 be inconſiſtent with this aſſe rtion, The pe ple of 
2 Britain actually had theſe precious metals, and even the uſe of 
= old coin before the invaſion by the Romans. T his revenue hyzw- 
ever levied, was not either grievous or oppreſſive. The people 
ſtrongly attached to the form of government that then ſubſiſted. 
Afier Cefar”s departure the country better cultivated and the 
inhabitants became more poliſhed. T hey maintained from that 
time a correſpondence with Rome, and were in ſyme meaſure de- 
pendant on the empire, the Britons though living f/eill wider their 
8 cd government enjoyed great eaſe and pr ofperity. T he avarice 
ö of the Romans the principal motive to their reſuming their de- 
big of conquert img the ifland. 


9 


„ ROLE 


„ 


HE eſſential difference between ſavages and people living 
| in ſocicty is, that the latter have property, the former 
Tone. This property, that is, the certain and ſecure poſſeſſion 
ot what a man hath acquired, is derived to him from the govern- 
ment under which he lives, whatever the form of it may be, 
aa for the ſake of this and other advantages civil ſocieties 
Ew crc formed; and in the full enjoyment of theſe continue to ſub- 
For the ſake of theſe advantages every government 1s in- 
$24 with power and intruſted with a revenue. In different 
rms of government different modes of ſettling theſe have 
prevailed, but the neceſſity of ſettling them for the ſupport of 
1 55 ;ernment, or in other words, for attaining the ends for which 


* 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
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ernment is clabliſhed, have rendered ſuch a ſcttlement uni- 
| Theie, though they are derived from individuals, can- 
ot . ſaid to be taken from them, becauſe they are given tor 
W:cir uſe. An individual in a ſtate of civil foci cty employs his 
Properiy in procuring the neceſſaries and conveniences he d ſeſircs, 
nd that portion of it which is appropriated to the ſupport of 
Wovernment is Clearly appropriated for the ſake of that protec- 
Won which enables Eim to diſpoſe of the reſt fer procuring food, 
uns, hab itation, and other uſcs. In Ss wnich is the 
ue light | in wich it ought to be conſidered, the revenue is be— 
Nehicial to every individual, and is theretore With great propri- 
W'' iiyied the revenue of the public, and if at any time the 
> eight of it becomes grievous or op pretiive, it muſt be tron its 


8 5 King in! judiciouſly levied, or from its being Civerted from its 
E Noper ules (a). | 


4 2) Simple and almoſt ſel -evident as theſe may appear, they are notwith- 
and ing truths of the utmoſt id portance. Tacitus, who is conſidered as an 
e in politics, hath laid down the doctrine delivered in the text with great 

ce and prec ifion, his words are thete: „ Nulla quies gentium fine armis, nes 


arma fine ſtipendiis, nec ſtipendia ſine tributis haber] queunt,”” Hiit. lib. 
Cap. 74. 
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THTSH circumſtances maturely conſidered, will plainly Anon 
that the ſcttling, altering, or new modelling a revenue will 4, 
inevery ſtate a moſt interreſting point of policy. The wc; i 
of all impoſitions, however neceſſary, will be felt, and the f 
pleſt method of leſſening this weigh, t, which is very requiſite 
ſo to its being checrſully ene is to lay it upon all. Any . 
der of men exempt from that burden which falls upon the * 
though they may be eaſed, cannot fail of being envicd. |, 
laying ſuch impoſitions upon all, due regard muſt be had t, 
diſſerent circumſtances of men; for a tax very equal in appear 
ance may be found very unequal in its conſequences. Sup pſy 
them however to be perfectly well adjuſted in this reſpect, eren 
circumſpection will be neceſſary in the methods of empliosige 
them. The very end will be fruſtrated if they are hoarded, a: 
will be far ſrom being anſwered if they are {quandered, or in an 
other way miſapplic d. Evils of this ſort naturally produc 
clamours and con:uſtons. In free ſtates, and it is RI: tl 
characteriſtic of their being ſo, the utmoſt effort of human 
dom is exerted to guard againſt all theſe miſchiefs, by placinst 
power of giving for the public ſervice, and the inſpccign 
the manner in which the revenue is expended, in the hun 
the people themſclves, or of their repreſentatives. (C). 

Wyx will now come to the proper buſineſs of this book, ir 
which we by no means pretend to give a complete hiſtory of 6: 
finances, asthat would require lights and informations to u 
we do net aſpire, and becauſe it would alone exceed the hn 
within which this work is to be confined. What we preſumct: 
offer to the reader is a ſuccinct view of our finances in the am: 
manner in which we have gone through our hiſtory in the . 
ceding book, and this with the very ſame intention, that 
ma; appear 5 ow the different kinds of taxes, and the different 
modes of Icvy ing them, according to the different forms of ri: 
that have prevailed in this iſland, have operated on the ſtate 0 
the country and the condition of the people. If to any it ſho 
ſeem we might have purſued a ſhorter method than this of ti 
ing up the matter as it were thread by thread, we ſhall conte 
ourſelves with ſay ing, that we will render it as little tedious # 
poſſible, and that we hope it will prove both more entertain 
and ſatisfactory, from its fully explaining the truth of our pit 


(/) Plautus, who looked very deep into human nature, telle us, moncy !' 
blood of mortals, pecunia anima & ſanguis eft mortalibus. It certainly 1 
and therefore ſhou!d never be drawn wantonly or in too great 8 but 
upon jus occaſions, and with much circumſpection. We may farther ade 
it is upon a free circulation thereof, the health of the animal body and the 


politic equally depend, and the great ſecret is to prevent any fagnution, v- 
is ever dangerous in either. 


W 


S 
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Vous obſervations, enabling the reader to diſcern the different 


W cffccts ariſing from this cauſe in different periods, and ultimate— 
$ ly to demonſtrate, in what manner our reſources have been mul- 
W tplicd from the incrcaſe of ou nee and thoſe improve— 
5 ts that have from thence been Fr. Adu, ally made im our r politi- 


(ah cenſtitution (e 7 

Ie the beginning of the former book it hath been clear! y ſhown, 
that when Juli us Cwxlir came hitlicr he did not Hud thi 3 COUN=- 
try inhabited by wild undiſciplined favages, but by peop! e diftin- 


i guiſhed into ſc veral nations 35 th it is, living under ditt covern- 
ments. We will not recur to what is regaroed as f. bulous hiſto 


ry in reference to thete ancient inhabitants, but take up things as 
he has ſtated them, which is in truth fully fuflticient tor our 
purpoſe. He admits the country was divided into many mail 
8 „ each of theſe under a- chief, a prince, or as he 

tyles them, a king. Theſe princtpahties muſt at the time of 
12 invaſion have ſubſiſted for ſeveral : wes, from the numbers of 


men they contained, from the form of policy under which they 
8 lived, and from their acquaintance with arms and arts which he 


allows them. Hach of theſe principalitics, however ſmall, had 


a certain form of rule; and from thence we may neceſlurily 
= conclude, the prince had a military power, and ſome ſort of re- 


venue. This dedution 4s ſo natural that it cannot well be dif- 
puted; for without ſuch a force theſe ſeparate territories could 
not have ſubſiſted, or their princes have maintained that rank 
withont ſome competent proviſion. As this is reaſonable, ſo it 
is likewiſe certain; for we are toll thit the Pruids, who for 
that reaſon were probably the authors of this conſtitution, were 
entirely free and exempt, which implies that the reſt of the peo- 
ple were ſubject to thoſe aids that every government re quires, and 
theſe were military ſervices, and ſome fort of tribute. rom the 
former the Druids were excuſed as pricſts, and from the latter 
they wire likewiſe free, though we are alſo told that they were the 
ſole judges in judicial caſes, which ſhows that the people had 


Property, from which, whatever it was, theſe unpoſitivns muſt 
ariſe (4), 


Is 


(e) This is bringing things to the teſt of experience and common ſenfe, If 
men fee that in different ages, the ſame people have been in different circum— 
Fancer, fornctimes caſy and even opulent, at others low and milerable, they are 
Celliious of knowing whence this arole, and Wiſh tobe acquainted with the true 
lource of matters ſo very it portant. But when this relates to their own coun- 


try, and to their anceſtors, however remote, it becomes a thing of ſtill greater 
conf *Quence, and naturally excites a itronger [pirit of 1 Inquiry. It 1s to ſatisfy 
th, 


that fo much pains have been taken, and if theſe be fo ha appy in any de- 
£7cE ag to anſwer that er d, they will abundantly repay their author, whopretends 
te ro ether merit in theſe difquiſitions than diligence and incerity. — (4) Cæſar 
Ce Bello Gailico lib. iv. cap. 27. lib. v. cap. 9. Tacit, in vit. Agricolæ. Pomp. 
Mel. de ſitu orbis lib. | iii. Cap. 65 All chete writers agree as IC this point. Cæſar 
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Ix regard to military ſervice we have as full evidence 1: c., 
be deſired. Cæſar at his firſt invaſion found himſelf oppyy., 
net by a raw and tumultuous multitude, but by a regular, an, 
their wav a well-d; ſciplined army, conſiſting of inſantry, cavaln. 
and armed chariots, which wer e probah ply the forces of the fu: 
kings which then reigned in Kent, T hey aſſailed his army w: 
great Spirit, and though repulſed, did not, as barbarous nations; 
accumſtomed to do, diſperſe, and betake themſelves to flis!; 
On the contrary he acknowle :dges, that they ſtill continued ty o 
poſe him, to practiſe all the arts and ſtratagems of war, toy, 
themfclves of all their natural advantages, and of every accident 
that happened, ſhowing on all occaſions that activity, firmne(, 
war tagacitv, which ariſes from natural courage, A 
milit2 ry EX pc rience. In conſequence of this vigorous reliſtan 
notwithſtanding the ſeveral checks, which he aſſerts they rec: 
ed, he grew weery of a diſpute which he did not exped, 
after a three weeks campaign ſhowed as great readineſs to lie 
to propoſitions as they did in making them, and having enters 
into an accommodation, which, even as he repreſents | it, Icem 
calculated to fave the honour of the Roman arms and ſecure! 
retreat, he re-embarked his forces, reſolved when he came n 
to bring a much ſupcriour force. This he really did, for in!“ 
ſecond expedition | ne emploved five legions, making at lend 
twenty thouſand foot, a competent body of horſe, and a fic: 
ot eight hundred fail. | 

10 ret fo great an army compoſed of Roman veterans 2n: 
commanded by the moſt experienced general of his time, the 
Britons entered into a confederacy, and appointed Caſſibc!an 
general and commander in chief ol the troops of the combine! 
kings. This confederacy plainly proves their having carly we 
ligence, their ſteady reſolution to defend their liberties, and the 
preparations they made, and the bodies of men they brought into 
the field maniteſted their having a great ſtrength, and this too 


from what he ſaw and knew. Tacitus from ſtrict inquiry, for making which ie 
had the beſt opportunity, and he aſſerts that the Britons had been long fo gover?: 
ed. Juſtin from Trozus Pompeius affirms, that all ancient nations were 90 
verned in the fame manner, which is conformable enough to the ee 0 
the met ancient facred and profane writers. Theſe ſmall principalities be ing 
imme lately under the eye of their ſovereign, call him what you will, ſcem 
have thriven exceedingly, and to have been for their extent very populou: : 
they evidently were when Cziar landed here.—(e) Tacitus treats this matt! 
very fairly. Julius, lays he, of all the Romans was the firſt who led an Jn 
into Britain, and thov gh ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and being maſter of the 
coaſts, yet after all ſeems rather to have ſhown than to have delivered i 
country to poſterity. Other writers ſay plainly, that he was beaten by the 
tons. Indeed Tacitus in another place makes a Britiſh prince, to encourage | 
u bjegs to benave gallantly, put them in mind that they were the deſcendant 
 thole brave men wao had repelled the dictator Julius, and forced him to qu, 


thei country. x * 
jirecitee 
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. irc cted by a juſt degree of military and political prudence. That 
Ithey were beaten by troops ſo much better armed, o com- 
Bb tely diſciplined, and in all cther reſpects ſo much their ſupe- 
lriours, affords no great cauſe of wonder. Put that they (ould 
ail perſiſt, notwithilandin: Z this reverſe of fortune, to conti- 
| True the war, when prob: ably from the want of means of ſub{il- 
I ig them, Cattibclan was torced to diſmiſs his infan try, and to 
Iretain only four thouland chariots about his perton, owe much 
Gutrepiclity as well as great capacity in that prince, who after all 
bas More diftrefled be the deſertion of lome of his contederatcs 
Ki: an by the efforts o the Romans, who by the information of 
theſe deſerters were enabled to {ack his capital. Atter all this he 
managed his negotiation with equ: al ability and dignity, and, his 
Kcircumſtances conſidere d, made no diſhonoural le treatv. But 
an we imagine, that he did ail this without a re venue or {ub- 
lies Of ſome kind or other ? If we could ſuppoſe it, Cwtar him- 
KF hath put it out of our power, for tne terms he demanded 
YN ere hoſtages and a trivute. In what this was paid, it it was 
a ud, he does not tell us, but it is not unpoſſihle that in part at 
Jaſt it was in pearls, fo 1 thichl covered with theſe he dedica— 
ed in the temple of Venus, as a trophy ot huis victories in 
Pruain (/). 
Ie it thould be objeQed, that Cæſar favs ex preſely there was 
T'0 gold or ſilver in Britain, but nat the people nds ule of brats 
Plates or iron rings of a certain weight for mones; ſhould wo 
I Tran this to be exactly rue, it would not CONCHLUE again the 

Jritith pragces receiving aids from their ſublects, that is, from 
F-cciving thoſe things which gotd and filver, ut ner had poſſeſl⸗ 
4 then, would have purchated, or which might have bern 


ad tor thete brats plates or iron rings, in nch ſubſidles might 


a 


(f) Czfar de Bello Gallico lib. v. c. 19. ar in vit. Ap ricg Plin. Hiſt. Nat 
Wo. ix. cap. 35. Bed. Hiit. Feci. lib. i. cap. 1. Liſteri de Cochl. Fluv. cap. 2. It 
true that Cæ far lays nothing concerning B. 170 pc arts, ; x Pliny aſſirms, 
iche did not difown that the ſhield cov died with pearls, which he dedicated 
a n s temple of Venus Genetrix, was compo led of the ſpoils of Britain. His 
Ponce withreſpeRt to pearls ſhould as littleprove that there were none in Britain, 
. EPS there were no precious metals. tris certain they were Here, and known 
v be here before he came. Tacitus ſays, and indeed wi 1y alto, that they 
ere dark and il|-coloured. Beda with much more truth, that they are of all 
ours. Czlar's ſoldiers couid not have found chem here: 7 they were never 
iin an hundred miles of any river in waich they are found „and the etre he 
F\t2ined them cither as preſents or t. ibute. They are ſtill tound in the river 
was, in Wales, in the river Irt in Cumberland, and a patent vas once grant- 
or 2 pear] fiſhery there. In many rivers and lakes in Scatland, and in Tre- 
and | ikewils. They are found uſually in large il!-fhaped mul. = Aare —_— 
own, ſometimes well- -ſhaped, fair, and bright, and are then 11 tor orienta! 
5 earls, The 1 ingenious Dr. Lifter conceived them to he the e Forts Th od age, 


a kind of Scurvy in the fiſh, and there are many of Li opt! ion. 
1 2 be 
2 
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be paid, where they paſſed for money (g). But with like try, 
it may be ſaid, that Cæſar ſpoke only for what he ſaw or ky, 
and he therefore might ſay what he did, though at the {ans 
time there miglit be theſe precious metals in Britain, 
SUBSEQUENT authors acknowledge that there were; 1»! 
the fact is certainly true that the Britons were by no mc 41 
ſtrangers to gold and filver betore the Romans came hither 
There have been large quantities of gold coin diſcovered, hi. 
from the rudeneſs of their imprefſion appcar to have been I. 
tith, and from that circumſtance alſo are concluded to have lb; 
in uſe before Cæſar's invaſion. Some other pieces ave 
found without any impreſſion at all, which are with ver: | 
probability ſuppoſed to have been: ry earlier in ute, It is i 


1441 


poſſible ſrom the ſe circumſtances to ſay in what manner f{ubfic 


th 


been 
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Were Paid but it ſeems to be L e certain, from 11, Ml a 

ends of government being anſwered for which ſubſidies arg 

ſed, that they were paid in Go way cr other, and very p - WS 

bly in different ways in the different principalities into which the WR 

0 

iſland was then divided () 5 

\ 1 

\ 5 ( 

(x) If the candid reader can poſſibly entertain a doubt, notwithſtanding » +; ( 

is aid in the text, of the Britſh princes having lome Kind of revenucr, : 11 

other particulars might be mentioned to prove it inconteitably, Whatere BS \ 

ciet motives Ca ſar might have, the avowed cauſe for his invading Biitain va, , t 
becauſe of the continual ſupplies the inhabitants aſlorded to their neig . 


the Gauls. Now what where thele ? Not ſurely hects of cock boats, 


101 55 0 4 


lows us nothing better; and if as ſome very inte Ii gent writers have conceive, 


I 
14 
the Britons had ſhip« of ſtrength even in thoſe day, they muſt have been bal f 
the public expenſe. Orif thi: aſſiſtance did not conbift in chips, it muſt have won; 
ſited in money, or in ſomething worth none Ys, and ticlc contributions mi! * | 


have come from the Britiſh p: ince:, who muſt ot neceflity have raifed them nren 
their ſubjects, Be ſore Calar's expedition, the Britons lent ambaſſadoers of des! 
tics to make prepoſitions, and they were vety V cli received. Who om thele 
deputies ? How were the y maintained ? or how were mies aflet 
marched from one place to anther, without ſome fund tor their wy . "Wh ( 
We ſce in all theſe tranſactions, and in many more, the {trongett marks of civil. 
ty, good ſenſe, and policy; and if, notwithſtanding this, they are ty] | barks 
ans by the Romans, thev were no _ worle treated then other nations, and 
muſt not conclude from the bare found of the word againſt ſo many cl. ar #55 
owned and ad itte even by tho! (ie vw ho uled It, —0 9 In Bor! {c? e anti ju it! 
Cornwall, b. iti. chap. 12. that-very learned and induitriou 
ur, there were found in the one of June 1749, in E 
ty, ſuch a quantity of gold coins at fold for fixteen pounds, and ſoon after te! 
near the fame quantity at no — diſtance. Theſe taken together could nt 
cigh leſe than two third of a pound. They were of pure gold, that iz, 904 
MG 2c alloy, as all the Britiſh coins are, the upper ſide a little conver, ſom 
of them worn plain by uſe, but moſt of them charged with rude ſymbolic 
gurce, without any head or inſctription. Theſe that worthy perion teens t9 
have fully proved not to be either Pheanician or Gavlith coins, but Britiſh 
Of which no one who conſiders them =ttentiveiy can 
das he very judictouſly obterves, things thus dicovered at fo gredt 4 
diſtance of time, in a. place of which Czſar could not have the la! 
trewledge, ought not to be afieted Ly his aſſertion, that there was ne 


either 
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gentler 2: N infor! 
e-hill | in that corn 
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As we have now eſtabliſhed by a fair deduction from ſacts, 
which are of all others the beſt authorities, that our Britiſh an- 
- Jann had both a regular militia, and, though we know not how 
Wt was raiſed, a competent revenue, we ſhall next by the ſame 
method inquire into their effects. In the firſt p lace it appears 

that the country was populous, | for the firſt invaſion ot the Ro- 
mans was C ppoted, and we might ſav repelled by the ſubjects ot 
the Four KLINg'S ot Kent. V hen C: eſar Came the ſecond time 
with a much greater force, Catfibelan oppoted him with an at 
| my | \upcriour at leaſt in point of nu: nbers. 1 bs alto proves 
that the coun try mull ] Nave been well cultivated, fince people 
cannot live without proviiiens. We may from theſe circum- 
ſtances A e, that the fourm of rule was gentle and accepta- 
ble to thoſe who lived under it. Indeed the very cxiftence of ſo 
many ſeparate ſtatcs is an indication of this, tor nothing but an 
attachment to that kind of government could have pretcrved it. 

Tuts ſtill farther appears from the very riſe and iſſue of the 

conteſt. Caſhbelan had killed the father ot Niandubratius, 
compelled him to quit the iftand, and had reduced his fubjeQs 
the 'I rinobantes under his dominion. Mandubratius applied to 
Creiar in Gaul tor aſſiſtance, and when in the courle of the war, 
Caſlibelan had ſuffered a defeat, the "I:rinovantes made a feparate 
peace, that they nught return again into their former ftate, and 
nen Cæſar made a definitive treaty with Caſſibelan, he  tipula- 
ted that Mandubratius ſhould ZOvern the 'I rinobantes in quiet, 
Another and a very con cluſive argument ariſes from the valour 
cr tne Britiſh nation, than which nothing can more clearly dite 
cover that their government was juſt and Equal, tor no nation 
harſhly treated or oppreſ, e( wah taxes, ever cxcricd a martial 
or Int; repid ſpirit. This will appear no compliment to the Eri— 
tons, it we conſider the terces Cœſar had with him, which from 
experience he found to be ncceTary, and the terms upon v Ich, 
alter exerting all his milit. \ - abilities, he found it at leng th ex- 
pedient to conclude the wat (i). 
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either gold or ſilver in this iſland. It is alſo to be remarked, that gold, though 
in [mall quantitics, and chiefly in tin ſtreame, hath been and 1s ſtil] tound in 
that count! y. It cannot theretore be thon: ht an improbable conjecture, that 
before the coming of the Romans, ihe Britons found this va! unable metal in 
greater quantities; tor there can tC litt le de. ubt, that v. hat Is NOW found Is 
v.aſhed down from the higher ground, and they mM hs. It is very likely, be ac- 
Quainted with theſe eminences from whence it delcends. The fame principle 
that induced them thus to b »ury their coin, would naturally lead them to conceal 
the places from whence they drew their gold, and in procets of time and 
through frequent revolutions all memory of "them might be loft. 7) B. ſides 
that ſtrong liking to their oven manner: and cuſtoms, which we fee long habi- 
ue create in all nations, we may eaſily conceive ſome other motive that might 
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AFTTR the return of Cæſar to the continent, the civil va 
ſollowing, the Romans thought no more of depriving other ga. 


ee 
tions of their liberty, but employing their ſwords againſt <1, Wi 10 
other till they had ſubverted their own. This interval of qu a 
the inhabitants of Britain ſeem to have improved in the poliſh. cx 
ing their manners, and extending their intercourſe with other c 
nations. Auguſtus ſometimes affected to confider this countr; Hot 
as dependant on the empire, and at others treated it with co. WER & 
tempt, as a place not worth the conquering. Yet to keep yy E v 
his claim and to ſwell that reputation which he held neceſ};ry i, e 
ſupport his power, he threatened more than once to invade 4 U 
it, but ſuffcred himſelf to be appealed by the fair offers mad. o 
by ſome of the Britiſh princes who ſent him preſents, and 
made ſuch ſubmiſſions as he thought fit to require. Amongſt 
theſe princes was Cunobelinus the Cymbeline of our Iritijh 


writers, who held a great correſpondence with Rome, and 1; 
thought to have brought from thence thole artiſts who coined 
his money, which, beſides bearing his head, and being inſcribed 
with his name, is in a much neater and more elegant ſtvle than 
the Britiſh coins in preceding times (&]. 


excite in them a fincere affc&ion to this kind of government, The rex: 
town, (we will not call it the capital) was 1n the centre of the principality, 
and of courſe their chief who reſided there was continually in the fight of hi: 
ſubjeAs, muſt have employed his time in the functions of his office, and in 
taking care of the ſafety and welfare of his people. He had no foreign wat: 
to Exhauſt either their blood or his treaſure, ſo that whatever he received from, 
mutt have returned amongſt them. His power, his grandeur, and his indepen.- 
ence they conſidered as reflecting honour upon them. The druids held the 
fcales of juſtice, acting alſo the part of mediators when miſunderſtandings t 
any kind aroſe, fo that the longer we contemplate and the more that we conſider 
theſe ci:cumMlances, the leſs we ſhall be ſurpriled, that theſe ties and tempera- 
ments held the prince and bis ſubject in to ſtrict an union. (&) The coins of 
Cunobelinus are numcrous, but all of different forts, many of different ſizes, 
tome of goid, fore of Giver, and ſome of a mixed metal. There are ſome 0 
them rude and charged with the Britiſh ſymbols on the reverſe, Others ne: 
with very elegant figu:es on the reverſe, On mclt of thoſe that are figured, 
and on force others, we meet with a word in Roman characters, which our 
ebleſt aniiquaries have nct been able ſatisfactorily to explain. This werd i: 
talcio, Talia, Taſcie. Some have conjectured that it is the name of a place, 
ethers that it ie the mint maſters name, many, becauſe it occurs not on al! 
coins, believe that it imylies tribute, and that our word tax comes from it, or 
hat both are derived from the ſame root. Mr. Camden infinuates that the le- 
veral reveiſes, Where thus word appears, of a bull, an hog, and an ear of coin, 
imply the 1rpott upon great czitle, upon ſmall cattle, and upon grain. This 1: 
undoubtedly very ingenious, but at the-tame time very uncertain. Some from 
the words made vie of in Cæſar's writings, vectigal, think he did not inſiſt on 
:rtbute, but on thoſe duties on commodities. Our old chronicles, particularly 
hole bf Sprot and Role, affirm cn the contrary that it was a tribute, and fix it 
2t three thouſand poun e, on vhat authority we know not. The reader if be 
40414 free this fabjeR mere cloftely examined, may conſult Mr. Pegge's curious 
«nd earned dilertation on the coins of Cunobelin, 
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W father, fled to the continent, and excited Cali 
| which however ended in a ridiculous manner, which might pol 
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Ix conſequence of this good correſpondence, the Romans 
became much better acquainted with the iſland, and their {ub- 

jects carried on a very conſiderable intercourſe with its inhabi- 
tants, who, though {till fo jealous of their freedom as to be 
exceedingly a ve rie from tribute, read}; conſented to pay impoſt: 

or duties on exports and imports. Beſides this they gave marks 
of kumanity and generoſity in rcheving the Roman ſoldiers 
ſhipwrecked on their coaſt, and ſending them back in ſafety, 

0 hich might have merited a better title than that of barbar; BUY 

with which they were fill treated, and however harſh in its 
{und was better than that of ſlaves. "Liberius under colour 
of adopting the maxim of Auguſtus, that the empire cus ht 10 
be bounded by the occan, gave the people of Britain no Giiturh- 
bance, who, content with their own condition, remained quict 
ja their own iſland, ſatisficd with thoſe advantages that arot2 

from their trade. The only juſt apprehenſions they had du- 
ring this period aroſe from bad citizens of their own. Admini- 
us the fon of Cunobcline, being diſgraced and baniſhed by his 


Zula to an inv aſic n, 


fly render the Britons too ſecure. 


This ſeaſon of quiet, between the ſecond departure of 
Julius Cæœſar, and the invaſion by Claudius, which compre- 
hended near a century, affords a clear and ſatisfactory view of 


We hat may be ſtyled the policy of the ancient Eritons, and may 


ſerve to Convince us, that as it continued long, indeed who can 
lay how long ? to preſcrve to the inhabitants a regular ſy item of 
laws, under which their lives and properties were lecured, and 
induſtry cheriſhed, their happineſs in all reſpects being equal 
at leaſt to any of their neizhbours, fo might it in like manner 
have laſted many ages longer without ary other confiverable in— 
convenience than occational diſputes among th cir princes, which 
fer their own ſake were utually compromi ited by the druids, if, 

as we before obſcrved in its proper place, the vicinity of the 

Romans in Gaul had not affcried thoſ: who preferred the gra- 

thcation of their own reſentments and ambition to the common 
ſafety and welfare of their country, an A de of {ubveii- 
ing its conſtitution, and ſubje ding it, hitherto tree inhabitants to 
a foreign yoke. 

TH1s perhaps had net been 6 foot n brought about, if the 
Romans, who had now free entran to Pritain, h ad not Gil- 
covered the improved ſtate of the ih nd, and by viſiting th 
courts of their little princes been . that their ſubjects 
were nct ſo poor and deſpicable, as Cæſar and thole who ac- 
comparied him were pleaſed to repreſent them; and this is net 
founded in conjccture, but pon the expreis teſtimony of the 
ableſt writer of antiquity on this ſubjed, at leaſt ot theo le whole 
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works have come down to our hands (7). Yet this, and 
ſubſequent revolution which followed in conſequence of 

by no means diſparage the nature of the Britiſh governm 
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um. The civil adminif#rat;on executed W! % admiravic re- 
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in Gaul under the command of Aulus Plautius, were h+ 
means pleated with the orders he received to employ them j- 
that expedition, and it was not without great reluctance the. 


1 
189 


were brought to embark to proſecute a war, as they termed 


5 
3% 
3 


j due 
in another world. 
ins 
Tr people here were well informed of this, and of cert, 24 
accidents that retarded for ſome time the proſecution of the 4 
attempt, which rendered the Britons negligent in their prepara. th 
ons to receive them. Yet when they actually landed, thus al 
we hear of no confeceracy to withiland them, an army u. by 
kowever formed under two gallant princes, CaraQacus and . 51 
godumnus, Who oppoſcd them with great valour, and not 3 | 
ether without ſucceſs, till the latter of theſe princes was fais | Es 
which inſtead of diſcouraging, animated, or rather exaſperztc/ : 
the pcople ſo much, that Caractacus transferring the war tot): | 
mouth of the "Flames, where the marſhes gave him many a | A 
vanta. Jes, the Roman general found himſcif fo much em! In 
raiſed, that according to the inſtructioas he had received! i 
ſent to Claudius for aſſiſtance, who came in perion with a mere 8 
conſiderable fürce, which turned the ſcale in favour of the R=. | 1 
mans. He ſcenis huwever to have owed more to his clemen F | 
than to his ccufage, and by the kindneſs he ſhowed to tho: CE | 


who tubmittecd Crew vera! of the Britiſh princes to Ccclais 
thei. lvcs his allics, and having done this, he returned and le. 
Flautius to FECUCE the ccuntry already {ubdued into the form 
of a l ( #3- 

THE war however revived, and Caractacus maintained it wit! 
great ſpirit a ntrepidit ty, till being ch ligcd by the lupericu 
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Cogidunus, another Britiſh king, is celebrated for Ins ſteady 
ſfdeſity to the Romans, who in rcturn added to his own {mall 
principality ſeveral othe r3, ara he amongſt other marxs of grati- 
tude decorated his capital with temple s and other public build- 
ings, Praſutagus, another allv of the Romans, was diſtinguiſh— 
ed by the treaſures he amaſſed. London even at this time was 
a place of great trade, and the retort of foreign merchants 
Kither made it very conſiderabie 7%. We ice therefore, that 
even in the eariteſt times, and when the * mn prov ince was ct 
ſmall extent, there wanted not inducements to enlarge and to 
preſerve it, in order to which the country being Very accepia- 
ble to the ſoldiers, they had land given them and coiunics 
w re {: ttled. 
2UT while Sue ton us Paulinus was employed, as we have 
hown in the preceding book, in an expedition 2gainit a now 
Angleſey, the Pritons made a general rev It under Boadicea 
the widow of Prafſutas zus, who had made Nero cher with her 
and his dauzh ters, . hich did not preſerve either his dominions 
cr his wealth from the rapacity of thele conqueronrs. This ge- 
nerous Herome was at firit VC) fucctſaful, deſtroying Vero- 
lanium and Camuladunum, the two principal cities of the R 
mans, putting to the ſword ſeventy thouſand of them and then 
allies. This was ſeverely revenzed by Paulinus, who having Cc- 
teated her in a deciſive engagement killed therein eighty thou- 
land Britons Ce). Theſe are tacts well atteſted, and irom- theſe 
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Whatever power or wealth Caractacus pottetied, he muſt nave acyu red 
it before the Rom ans came hither in virtue of ris tation as a B. itiſu prince, 4 it 
be objeQed that the oration of this king might be made for him by Tacn: 
muſt at the ſame time be admitted that the fact was,recent, and that an hitte- 
rian of his credit cannot be ſuppoſed to advance a falſchogd which mult rave 
been known to the noſe: of his readers. Seen lived to the time of Tacitu 
and what he ſavs of him has been confirmea by an inieription na menament 
found at Chicheſter in our own times, Praſutagus was diſtinguſhei by tis opy- 
lence, and the means he took to preſerve his liches, Which produced the ruin 
of his fainilv, is 4 fact not by 56 queſtioned, The reputation of Lenden a 2 
maritime city; could not well have been cftabtiihed in fo hort a [pace a5. from 
the time of the Noa mans entering Britain. Camden, and indeed molt of cur an- 
tiquaries agree that Londinium was frame tram 4 Britith word, which fign; 15 
a port. In eee ding times the Romans Ity!ed it Colonia Augulla. When they 
retired out of this Hand, and the Britons were aa un in 5 U Mon "LAST, ——— 
calied it b 3. its own name, hick it ha DOrne EVE fince. Allth 
tura!. and therefore very likely to be the truth — le] Vel. Patercul. Hit. Rorn 
ib. ii. p. 147. Strah. lib, iv p. 200. Dio. Hiſt. Rom. lib. IXii. Tacit. ang. 
lb. xiv. cap. 33. Jacton in 1 cap. 30. The ſirſt of theſe, FREreulas, 
Wa:a very elegant and a courtly writer. To flatter the roaemory of Czlar, he 
days that he twice penetrated B. tain, Strabo. in compllance to the maxim ot 
Auguſtue, tells us that it would have required a lezicn and 4 competent. body 
of noiſe to have kept Britain in ſubje ion, and * this would bave ablorbed 4 

Feat part: ©; the duties that the inhabitaats volunta [ily paid. But is this fact 


"ue? Catar brought over five legions in his ſecond expedition, and did nat 
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we may with certainty collect, that the Romans having ce 
more reduced things into order might entertain well-grgun * 
hopes of bringing this fair and well-peopled country under he 
. ; Which, though not without much trouble and m 
hard fouzht battles, they at length in a great meaſure 
plithed. 

IT was an eſtabliſhed maxim of the Roman policy, th. 
introduction of. their laws, their magittrates, and their mar 


was the moſt effectual means of 1:curing the o Yedtence 


40 


20 . 
new fuvjects, This it was they meant by reducing the ch.: 
oucred country into a province, a thing no way difficult to 5 


95 verals. who were Ne ctly acquainted with the ſteps pes. Y 1 
er to be taken tor that pur po fe, and had beſides uſuzily abe 0 
thong nen of gravity and experience in the laws, from u 

they might Jotive atiftance. It is true that in thote tim 1 
Pine ed in all time: 5 {vine men were apt to abuſe their | 


cr, and to give a locie to their paſſions, which natural, 
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end AV: Wes .S 0 enfor e Eut 105 1des this, there WAS For 4 p F 
polition from the rough and martial inclinations of there 
—_— to the ſettled ans ſevere daitcin! 
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is no wonder the m e complied with regret and reluctance, i 
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ey 


et many there Were, Who either trom a milder turn of mind, 


cr making a virtue ct neceilitz, checriully ſubmitted to the i 0 
rules preicribed; for otherwiſe it is impoſſible to account f 

ſo great a number of ene in | the Roman ities, 4 
when deſtroyed had nct ſubſiſ 
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at the iſiand, and pofibly if he had attem; 
would not have followed kim: Aulus Plau 
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und! 1; ng 10 Ace M721 \ vii | . be. t%nouan an Kerle 2 * Imander, 1 
! * * . X , 
requ! iſite to fend tor r C] Audius, Who Drouznht 1) him frefn tforess aud elephag: 
1 Fl *g ? 4 ' . ; . 
The Roman 15 ad always three, ſometimes four legiens or more in Britain. 1 
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of the Roman gOVernours, by WRREWr title d1 ſting! ſh- 
ed, were men of great military talents, and others better ſuited 
to the conduct of civil affairs. Julius Agricola joined both 


theſe qualities, and was not only a great captain, bus a confum- 


mate ſtateſman allo. He came hither whe. things were in 
er:at confuſion. He left them in the greateſt order. He van- 
quiſhed the braveſt of the Britons in the field, and he ſubdued 
the mind of thoſe who had perhaps unwillingly fubmitted to the 
Roman government. He extended that farther than any of his 
»redcceifours or any of his ſucceſſours, and at the fame time 
warned and in a great meaſure executed that permanent eſta— 
Dliſht 9 t that gave them a quiet 50 fleffon of this countr le 
chole the {tations for his troops with the rcat, i} * oy 
anccted theſe Nations by milit ry roads, ſccured the tront 
by well fortified lines, and diftributcd his forces in iuch a man 
ner as to bridle thoſe alrcady ſubdued, and to ſecure them from 
the incurſions of thoſe nations who were 11! in arins' to prelerve 
freedom. Hts COINPT chenſwe genius dictated to him t! 
40 the ſureſt mode not only of preierving but ot improving and 
efſcctually eſtabliſhing the Roman power, by bringing the nat, 
not umply to N but to be Pleaſed with the conditic 
rhich he had pla d them, and in this he Jucceedet fo well tliat 
Ache of revolung Were luppreft and the in- un nens 
of the ; people wholly turned to the cultivation of the canntry 
ind the quiet enjoyment of What that ang their other 
Induſtry produced (e) 


| 7 - 
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tothe people they ſubdued, and a+ they refided amongſt them, or 45 one 
writers fan 5 where the Romans co Mer tb. y inhal it, they to 6 7 
ad to bring them to what they ityiedciviiity, ande en to co them ia luxu 
z though, as Tacitus juſtly obſerves, this wa real ſervitude. But he aid this, 
rather 28 a politiciaa than as a Roman, and deviated therein from the . 
and priaciples of His father-in-law, ho 24topted theſe notions: in their utmaſt 
extent, and thought this his duty at leaſt in the office that he fed. He well 
knew that the ſubmiſſion extorted by force was at once both nartial ans - 
aus, whereas the conjunction of manners eſtabliſhed a pertect an N 1 . 
nedience.. In carrying this ſcheme of {ubjection into execution, as no 1 n 
ever proceeded with more ability or addre': than the Romans, ſo none evi 
ceeded better.— [(e) We have inthe former den (poke highly of Julius Azricoia 
but it was neceſſary to ſa comet] ing more of kim here, in order to ſhow 31 
he great author of the regular planting of Britain by the Roma: 1 In 
vere fo well choſen, and his forts ere Fed with ſuch judgment, that none of them 
were ever taken by force, famine, or ſurpriſe. In his ſeven campaigas he 
acted always on the offer five, ſecur ed in the 'vinter what he had gained in the 
lummer, and when he had bars aſted tic littie principalities af the Britons tiilthey 
Were Lin 9 the miſerle of war, he readily. received their uhm af ns, and 
conitintly protected them. He moderate their tributes, reheve th m f 
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In tem fam! L Y 1! Fed them in eo 


i R ulld ings, and en- 
cOuraged them in their aoplications to learning, and thus brought them to civili- 
: - SK " g * g 1 1 5 = 5 1 £ | @ cir — 
„ induſtey, and a quiet life. Wee indeed all theſe cumſtances from 
a * * 
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1icſtus, Who may be ſtyledthe Latin kiftorian of Britain, but 


we have no reaſon 
zueftion n; 


ismemoirs, from-his relation to that great man. The facts ſpeak 
ter themlelves, and the noble camp at Ardoch in Strather u in the north of Scot- 


land 


CCT SURVEY 


[x cone ſequence of theſe diſpoſitions, which were not pecy. 1215 
har te this, but were inv, ariably practuic ed in every countr, the _ 


wir nut tiplicd in ever” province, N cr more great cit, uhen 


cenqu 2” there were in the Roman province, and when tt 
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arb of an infericur ſe, forme till le: - conſiderable, and num⸗ eric 
ers which at leaſt in their be Sang were vet {mailer than th 
1 rmefr. 11 HC {itt ation ot EVI) One of theils WAS WEI and wit *11 10 
le choſen in refpect to the ſoil and climate; ulualh on à fit excit 
ground, on the bank ct forme river, cr at leaſt in the vicinit ſun 
5 

2 TUAnng ſer am, Win es rv OUET Convemency ! that couid fe COA! 
contrived, and cither cure from its own it ength, © al 
by ſome er other of their f rtreſſes, and of courſe lems up For 
fot ot t er m rar WAYS t Hat the acc ITE thereto 12 5 . 
1 Lo „ FELLELL&4TK Y nn enn Ne aTUCTISI 11 reto mi: Sic: 
eaſs; and that the inhabitants might enjoy. a free communica:'- is 
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on with their neighbcifs. Theſe circum 2 are not 
rities ORs in a multitude ot particy 
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1s Of juſtice, and other marks of diſtingion. Theſe, 
euch grievous in the ſight of the Britons while they retained 
- notions ef their former freedom, yet as thete were cut, 
„hen the Druids were expelled or r Aber extirpated, and when 
-ricola had reconciled them to the manners Inſpired them 
th the ſentiments, and accuſtomed them to the exerciſes, an 
3 2 ot h15 countrymen, they became verv accept; able , and 
Iacited a ſpirit of emulation, which quickly; diicovered nil in 
Js ptugus buildings, and more eſpecta! I n public cdihees de- 
n ed _ to religious or civil purpoirs (S). The railing and 
Iraintaining theſe, the ſupport of the great „icers ſent from 
1 we ne e and emolume nts appropriatechto their Own 
Tm2ziſtrates, and a muititude of other de nents for tlie 1 
Wſ-rvice, created a ce nitant, and in proportion to their im— 
Irrorementé, an increating ex pence, which of courſe was rai- 

{-{ upon the PEO ple. In few words, they had by degrees a te- 
ir civil, military, and naval | | | 
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1 c. la 2 word, they hore in proportion to their ze, a reterablance 


ut poke the Lat 141 5 4 21 8 . 1 
2 :p0Ke the Lat language. We ite told that there were about thirty 
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n Spain, and chere were about 2 third part a many here. But beſides the. 


me, and the inhabitants in general net oniy lived after the Roman manner 
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2 e e confederate cities, that is, the nations who fubmitted tothe Re- 


as upon certain t eme, and were therefore permitted tn live according - 22 
ener OWN cultoms, davlgg nual thut ad turntthine their contireaent 5 
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a farther ſupply was exacted, but was paid for at a f 


price. At this alfo was furniſhed a fourth quantity for the 
ly of the chief magiſtrate's family, and ſometimes a Fifth e, 
inſiſted upon as a mark of reſpect in the natu a t 


Theſe impoſitions did not fall fimpiy == 
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1 
wheat ; hy 
upon all other grain, and even upon pulſe. Tic 
tives to theſe levie es were the {upp y.0O the 

had each a certain n! of flour allowed him oy th north 
for the ſupply of their m. ga zines in their tortified pla: es. wh 
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tney had ufuall) a year's proviiions; and as we have citen ny 
tioned in other places, vaſt quantities were exported fer 
ſervice of the troops in Germany and Gaul (4). 

Bur thcugh the largeſt revenue aroſe from arable, yet at. 
lands did net ctcape, but were like wiſe taxed, in proporticr 
the profits accruing from them. Thus orchar -s paid 2 cc 
ty the, becaule the p produce of them was witkhcut labour. :; 
was an impeſition Ek ewiſe upon meadows when they were 7: 
vate property. An exact regiſter was kept of all kind ot 
that fed on the pu iblic domain, and the certain rate Pai id tor 
beaſt in proportion to its value, which mutt r 
conſiderable ſum in a country where the people were nat 


* 


8 
inclined to graz ing n all probahilitv however the we 
theſe taxes might gradually diſpoſe the people, were the 
it practicable, tc n their lands from paſture to tillage, 'v 
WIR much encouraczed by the government; as thev wer 
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danger of wanting cattle from the contederates, Who ft. 
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121 The Hrit ot the e levies was caiiled frumentum zecu manu. 
corn; Wich Was tine Avlotute Property of the tate The tecond 
S atk Corn bought ; but ald roar at a loo gice i ne third. frun teme 

1 1 a - N 2 
ADpe raum., con upon command, that is, by order ot the tenate 
j L 1 3 _ 0 9 | : : 4 ob 9 
there WAS aiually 1 C2474 mare than or the baougnt corn he ourtn. 


tum æſtimatum, the corn eſtimated for the pretor's houihold, which wa 
tame price with the frument um imperatum. The lait, frumentum hoo 


A 


1 
7 4% 


which Cicero fay*, though it bore this fair title, and was {uppote i 
mark of reſpect, . in reality extorted by feltith and avaricious mag 

who upen detection were puniſhed. We have before, p. 62, of this. v0.47 ; 
ſhown of what coniegGuence the tert:}:tv of Britain was to the northern ; 
ces ot the e empire. and from unquetftionable 1athorny proved, that eight Hund © 
veſſels built on purpoſe, of 2 large ſize, were laden at ance from hence 8 
corn, Which on a moderate computation mutt have amounted to between 1 
= three hundred thouland quarters. -(: la order to the regular collect: ; 
this tax, a regiſter was neceflary, in which the name of the farmer . . 
down, and the number of the beaſt which he kept This regifter wa ] 


ſer iptura. whence he name of the tax. Tn this regiſter the fize and ſit ua 
the field wis! kewiſe deicribed, which was from theace eled ſcriprturar' 
and the comptroller general of this tax had the title of magiſter 
Theſe circumitances are mentioned tte the reader an idea of the 
cal accuracy of the Romans in things of this nature, which will tully 


what we have ſaid in the text, of the cor:eQnets of their erunomy 
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| Ir was not from the ſurface only, but even from the boſom 
et the earth, that the Romans extracted a revenue, Britain 
pad been alwa\s famous for tin, and continued fo under their 
dominion, às a proof of which ſom of the emperours that {ct up 
here, coined money or medals of this metal. They extracted 
allo great quantities of lead and iron, and of the lattcr eſpe— 
cially raiſed many manufactures. From all theſe mines a reve- 
nue accruzd to the ſtate, which in other countries was a tenth, 
and very probably it was the ſame here. It is certain that the 
Romans knew tire was both gold and filver in Britain, but it is 
nt certain that thev drew any advantage from them. In their 
other provinces gold mines were only wrought tor the profit of 
ths emperour, which might be a good reaſon for the Britons 
ie them here, that 1s, the rivulets in which the particles 
of ge old we re found, rde mountains from which they de- 
ended (J. 

Tut venting of ſalt belonged excluſively to the public, whe- 
cr made in the province or brought hither from abroad, I his 
mult have produced a vaſt income from the general confump- 
tion of a commolit on neceſſat/ to mankind, Yet it hath been 
backen ited, at this di not originally ariſe from a deſire of bur- 
cen gt parts Ot eaſing tne peop ple, becauſe that who 
Ce alt in it raiſed it to an extrav AZAnt DIice 88 pre ert Which the 
lle of it was confined toperions intruſted by the magiſtrates, 
ty which means this necctiary of lite was through the whole 
empire ſupplied in abundance, and at a rcaſonable price (/ 
ESIDES all theſe, they * d inland duties and cuſtoms upon 
s goods, The former were paid at the entrance into cities 

dO W. 
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wins; the latter before gods were either flipped of 
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reg alar and „ Rematic, we may be ſure that this tax on lalt extent ted to their 
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Nees here It. Wa 2a vers ancient tax, ori glas y impoled 97 Ancus Mar- 
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one of their kings, but abolithed wits monarch : was revived again tot 
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ne chat were private property, the ploduce of Which however they fold to 
de (fate, It 15 impeMs! e to lay What his Ax produced, Cut nowever moderate 
it m ght be, it muſt have am Mount ed to a5 immenle furn, i: there wer 23 BR 
"een 41) ſerted, ſeventy-HVve million, of people in the Roman empire * dle 
cr miaals w ere cone iemned co aer ia the macs, 19 wogen for certain eee 


eie doomed tothe falinz or alt- works: 
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according to their value, ſometimes and in tome places at a Hie 1 

0 © . * * * k 11 
er, in others at a lower rate; what this was in Britain cancrc: 


iT ame 7 : 
- are tim ang was 1 | ek ee He, | 20 
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41101 
with anv certainty be determined, but according to the bes 2 
4 * - * * - 1 
lights that we have, it might be ſometimes at five per cent, and 1 
* 1 n _ A vt 
at others about half as much. Whatever 1t was, 
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branch o: the Stad ned revenue (n). - 
< . N * Cre beſides le Ca pit i] and conſtant ITN +: 


cthers which were perſonal, an which were peculiarly dit, 
guithed by the title of tribute. The firſt of theſe was a cap a. 


tion er poil tax, as tothe nature of which nothing can poi: 


ly be affirmed, except that it was levied in Britain, as was 2 . a 
another {till harſher upon burials. Theſe teem to have been us. I 
certain in their. nature, {ometimes 8 ſometimes les. 
8 cording to the EXIZENCIES of the ſtate. But it ſhould ſeem 
. the tribute or poll tax was conſtan ly he vied on thole who wer a 
" ſtyled allies or contederates (u). he working on the pu 
1 roads was another kind of P erſonal ſervice, tor which, hows 


luch as were employed therein, received competent wages 0 


* | at leaſt fabfillence: It hath been aircad\ obterved, 
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| confecerates furniſhed their contingent of |'roops, both of ho! 


N and foct, but more eſpccially the former, who were placed on i: 
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L hands of government for the proper regulation of commerce, in which 
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trade carried on Ov tne port of Alexandria, dr: 
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hve hundred thov{and pounds 2 year; and. we allo know, that the cull! 
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ports in Britain, {ome of them very confide rable 2nd much trequented, I 
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and duties, to very large lum, though the rates might he very moderate; k 
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it could not eſcape ſo wile a people, that he lower the duty the highe 
venue -] Dion. Hiſt. Rorr. lib. 1x1. It 1s from the peech or Boadicea tre. 
„Dio, that we learn both theſe tares were exacted here ander the eur. 
Nero. If the reader diftcovers any uncertainty or ambig ruity in the te: 
10! he it to our want of authorities, which Puts tt cut of our Power to be clean 
er er more explicit. We know that thoſe who fubmitted to the Roman. 
in "eNert) taxed by th ., 4 that imrente ſums n ready money were 2annnl 
font from the provinces; but we are far from knowing exactly, how al! 
money was raiſed. Veſpaſian impoied a poll tan upon the Jews. In Gan! 
tan was ſwelled to ſuch an enormous degree, that when Julian commanc 
there, he reduved it : leſs than one-third part. It is e ſaid that tribu— 
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the money railed in he former ſhould be called tributa, in 
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army, and ſeem to have been commanded by Re- 


Ix the times of the republic, all taxes were impoſed by the 


ſenate with great deliberation, and unitormly levied. 
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Ur wouid net be difficult to _ a great deal more 61 7, 
extenſive a ſubject as this, by porn g out eſpecially the ſever; 
alterations made by Cc ntantine ws, his ſucceſſcurs in the 


miniſtration of government, through the w hole extent of th: 
empire and copſeq aently | in the Britann! c provinces. But he. C ul 


ſices our + aving alread' ſpoken on this head in the former hook ru: 
very little could be ad Zou? in reference to taxes, and their pr. a © 
duce, but trom comec! ure; hich, however 1t might c ve: ma 
amuſe, could contribute icarce at all, to what alone is had of 
view here, the information of the reader. We wilt thi roi. ©, 
inſtead of launching into a field of peculation „ proceed to à non kin 
cf much mere. conſequence, and endeavour as {uccinct]» ;; BY 
poſlible to thow how a revenue, in appearai.ce o very comp. — 
cated, could neverthel ts: be very accurately aticited, regul; C 
collected, and in general properly applied, to as to antw; Ca 
the le Epa s for which it was raiſed, and thereby juſtify the exec. 8 


lence of that œconomie plan, fer which in all ages the Romas NC 
have N ſo much commended (r). 8 

WæE have alrea dy rc ed, that in the free cities and colon. = 
there was an exact repre clentation in re tpect to the mas 1 ne P 


of the capital ct the empire, Rome. Theſe magittrat ; 


— 
—— * „ 


Wee nct "i rar u, Or imply graced W! ith the me xy, N 2 l 


ithin their ſmall diſtricts were effectively what they were | 
ivied. The cenſors at Rome lett once in five years the p. ; 


| : uni 
revenues to farm, and they were enabled to form a tru: 
judgment of the value of t: 


iele tarms, trom the reports 


\ as . 
1114. 


er aur in the Fgures, and that he levied cen times that tum, or upwardsofth 


millions Velieius Paterculr: (peaking oOt Avgulius An. that ne tende 
Feyrt tiibutary te the empne, aniithat therevenue was nearly equal to whit 
his tather extiated dom Gaul, which may be thought to countenance the orie. 
oa 07! Lipſiue. Bur mill there is nothing ceitain. We mutt not conclude 
hence that the Romans weie not very exact in this matter. On the contra 
Luguitus lett debird bim, as Tacitus mtorms us, ain exact detail at the 8 
Grerenue of thu wh empire, and vpon. thi plan perhaps other er pero 
Frocecaed \OPlan, wt under the C:mPpPerout Adrian, unde tornk tt 
cave a like account, witch would nave fully antwered our purpole. : B. 
tunately ncither of 1 © re 0 xtant.—ir) The DACTICUIATS ment oned e 
8 ext HAVE PEN 4 21 11 ve i ULTINOIITIECS, To AaAVE pee ect te 
Xl wor ave te K i rezt deal Or room, which we have not ro {par 
Cicero in hiv orgtions attorvs-g: eat ligt with retpect to theſe matters in the 
tre of the republic Vhey-are after wards to-be-picked-upout. of the Ramat 
in Itortans, 2nyu vn Gresk ners As have 11/0 weated that \ubyect ihete 
LYE. DCETI L WIN toget ne ITCTL ate lect ions ol MOM in INIQUICTIES., But ; 
THE reader 18 dete IS OT 4 CTINgG 0 T? : oO. 4nv dt the p. nts wer- 
tioned, he may very call} thy tis cutio by contuiting the learned dichic- 
nary. of Samt: F3intcus, who with equal labour and Accuracy nath collect. 
he Icaiterewimate ws, fange them under their proper ne ids, And adjaſtedth. 
aolte 11 k STLOELILC at GJur VS : Ts b * ET . ne der Un! . 07 + 
Chapre SG t fy Le 4 4 Fer I COMPDBetec * 1e 5 e Reer CVENU in 3 . 
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i them by the cenſors in the provinces, who tock each in his 
own Ciſtrict, a molt accurate and diſtinct account of every per- 
{n reſiding therein, and of his condition and circumſtances. 
They et down his name and age, if ſingle or married, his 
children, the lands he pefleſſed, their annual produce in corn, 
fun, er hay, the number ot cattle he kept on the domain of 
ne republic, or on his own lands. They regittered in like 
manner the quantity and the current price of the ſeveral kinds 
- mcrchandiz.y tranlp⸗ 1ted tom one province to another, and 
2 duties they paid; the amount of the impoſt upon fait, and 
e produce of the mincs. In conlequence of their reports 
the cenſors were enabled to fix the value of the farins, and 
me who took them tert a number of officer; to receive and 
lect thele re venus. "I he provincial centors, like thote in the 
3 Were Choſen by the People, W110 . uric took all 
the care they could, to elect men ot the ſtricteſt integrity and 
honcur, as their own caſe and ha, bpine ls de pended o much on 
their making a right Choice. 1 St othcefs of the revenue were 
under the contron! ot the tribunals, and in the laſt reſort, ot the 
prætor, w) determined whethertheir clarms were well founded 
or the colonitts, injured by too higha charge. In like manner, 
[he queitors received the pul ue money, and accounted tor it; 
the ediles had the care of public buildings ot every tort, ſaw that 
they were kept in good order and pertect repair, and the lame 
iduit, was thown by other Officers in their reſpective ttations, 
his order of things, tiiough eſtabliſhed at firſt with difficulty, 
re in a. ourle of years ſo h. ibitual, that all things Were eon 
acted with equal. regularity and tac il ty. 
F 1 weed not however concluie from hence, that theſe wiſe 
C0 101 -re at all mes punctually oblerved, to that what 
we have 50 v ing, is to be reitrained to thoſe periods in 
which they were 55 and in which they tailed not to have 
their eHects. Put 15 laws Are frame by Ney guide by the 
dictates of reaſon, and acting trom principles ot public ſpirit; 
lo the exccution of them mutt have ſometuncs fallen into the 
hands of tuch, as acted under the impulſe ot-their paſſions, or 
rom motives ot leit-intere it; when the true tendency of thele 
aws were of courte interrupted. Ius happened in the provin- 
CCS, EVEN in the times of the commonwealth, tor which the 
offenders were trequently punihed. But Pritam did not become 
a province till atter the Roman liberty was wubverted; and we 
nc that under the empercurs theie evils were very early 
icit here. In We e times abuſes ot power were not 
uncommon, cor the conſequences of them, dilcontent and 
popular commetions, unknown. On the contrary, it hath 
been ſhown in the preceding book, that to compoſe theie 
Clicrders, as well as to revrets the incurtions ef the uncon— 
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498 Tur POLITICAL SURVEY 
AXOTHER and no leſs cogent argument, if it was neceſſ:ry, 


du 
might be drawn trom the vigerous efforts made by ſeveral com. of 
manders in Britain to raiſe themſ:lves to the imperial Clgnit: __ 
Clodius Albinus was very near etfecting this againit Severus, 1 kind 
in his defeat there perithed the flower of the Brittth you: trade 
Carauſius ferzed and kept Britain with the title of emperour vr. 
ſeveral years, performing great things both by land and ſca, aft ss 
doubtful it is how much longer he might have kept it if he ve r 
not been murd-red by Allectus, who for a ſhort time wore : - aer 
ſame title. Conſtantine was ſaluted emperour here, and mari- dc. 
feſted through his whole reign a great | kindnels f for this countr: tre, 
Laſtly, Maximus aſſuming the purple carried over a great 2 


my from HENCE X and- at FW murderins the empercur Grat 
penetrated into Italy, where he periſhed. All theſe were a5. 
r n their deſignus by the fleets, the forces, and the tres 
tures F Br: tain, which tully demonſtrate the wealth an: 
— of this country under the dominion ot the Romans. 1 
may be theſe trequent revolts might induce the emperou! 

adopt for their own lecurity the maxim of withdrawing * 
troops as wer? formed in the provinces, that they mig! 0 be 


leſs danger from the othcers who commanded here. U Kev; 7 
this was the caſe or nat, certain it is, that however the greg: 1 
captains before- mentioned might raiſe and extend the tame, 
th excccdins ely enervated the natural ſtrength ot Britain, at 
thereby contributed to leave her in et _ and helpleis tcatr, 
in which. ine appes ared when deferted by the Roman _—_— 

Ar TER having thus inconteſtably eſt { blithed the fit, t in 


the time of peace, and of well ſcttled government, the > *0p1 
in the Roman provinces here lived much at their 'eaſe, and er- 
joved all the bleſſings of lite in great abundance; I tz, 
having eſtabliſhed this, let us have leave to enquire a itt: 
into the cauſes, which are in truth the proper buſineſs of i: 
chapter. In the firtt place, the tortified line which made the 


northern tr ontier „ cured the CSuntr, behind it trom the incurtic 1 


6 
* 


Ct tne unc iu 0 natives 5 and the intETic Ur Parts Were likewite 
1 ' 1 4 y — eqn tron 
covered by ſortreſſes, and when occation required by wit! 


camps, which were very ſtrong and fo well choſen „ that the\ 


were commonly ſucceeded b villa ges When. delerted. Ihe 
cenmmmcatten tkreazhout ail the provinces was eftectua!!! 
provided ler by their excellent roads, and in ſome places where 
it was nure cemmodicus by canals. This exceedingly facilita- 


ted the cenve Vance of proviſions and all other neceflaries, lor 
Hich t! vas 1rftart and regular demand; which unitor"! 

Ct rrotpondence Vt was the bigheſt wmility to the inhabitants, as 

evabled them to carry their commodities where-ever there 
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ga due ſubordination. At the ſame time this ſeldom gave oc- 
aon to oppreſſion, as it was a conſtant maxim ot theirs, to 
L.-couraze by every method the exertion of talents of every 
lind for the common benefit of ſociety. As their dome ſtic 
trade WAS per.cctly well Protected; ſo the like care was taken, 

e have already hinted, of their foreign commerce, which 
ws as extenſtve as the bounds of the empire; and to all this 
we may add, that their very taxes, impoſitions, ” Cuties of 
ciery kind, contributed n: ta little to the public welfare, by 


ccuraging idleneſs, exciting induſtry, and te Z aun act- 
ve, regular, and continual ie ation. 


CT. III. 


Of the revenues of the Saxon monarchs. 


HE Saxen, in proportion as they founded and ſecured their 
principaitties, abplied themſelves  offidus cufly to the improve- 
ment of the countries which they p. fled. BV their ſizady 
end general application ta huſbandry they © very ſoon procured ple u 
ty, and in conſequence of that rendere d their ſeveral kingdoms 
populous. T hey were at the ſame time far from being negligent 
as to maritime aff air i, 55 h at fir/t arsje from nec ty, "ans 
became afterwards very convenient. T heir falitical conſlituti, 7 
fred 1 pan. their 14 cuſtoms afplied ts the change in their 
ſetuation, which created an uniform 5 tem. ef fund amental la tog 
in each ſtate. T his eſtabliſhment t: ;rmed from the very begin- 
Ring for the common benefit, ſuch ties upon . groge d 
in effefT a public revenue... 7 T he fr viſein in ar ho r their chief 
magiſtrate or king 75 a fri t in lands allatted t3 him as his 
de miè ſues. T he fines | Fo gra, and the mulcis tir leſſer of- 
fences, computed ans other branch of the regal revenue.  T he 
tells, duties, and other imprſeticns in the inland trad: of 


troughs, ond the rents of houſes in them built „Fon the roy. 74 
demeſne, become a third brarch. 


T he lat C5 ſifted in the 


cuſt;ms or duties levied en the exportation of native cammiuditics, 
and on the importation of fereien gods into their reſpectime 
kingdgms, T heje revenues, as their AHiſtery ſhow, were full; 
anſcberable ts the 5 gcc frens of fein monarchs, T hey without 
any extr agramary aids or aili 11 once lived wth dignity and 
Wplendcur, belived by their Jul As, und revered. by their 
neighbours, The mide of fereepiin rendered their revenurs a 

At the fame time that they 


means of imtre Ag r the country; 
eentrivuted ts the eaſe, emalument, and welfare of the p::þle. 
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T the firſt entrance of the Saxons and their confedery, 


into this ifland, and after their turning their ſwords up, WM?! 
thoſe, who are ſaid to have invited them hither, there follow. Miiuc 
as we have elſewhere ſhown, a diſmal ſcene of defol:tion e 
deſtruction. But when thele nations had citablithed themie!,, We cir: 
by torce, they began, as it was natural, to think of preferyjs. obe 
and improving their poſſeſſions. Their firit principalitics ben 
ſmall, their rulers or kings were able to viſit and to ſuperintes tn 
the different parts of their dommions, which they ſcitled x: val 
governed according to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, with fu. en 
imall alterations as became requiſite from the change in the. We 
condition, 45 they were BOW To longer under the Neceſit, (1 Ire 
quitting their abodes as they had for merly done, which altera. 
on in circumſtances introduced notions *f property, and u : tn 


them a neceſſity of dividing and aſſigning teparate portions a 
the country, that it might be the more ſpeedily cultivated, 5 


their ſublitence. In this the prince did not act according t " 
his own will, but by the advice of his principal comman::., ti 
Who, as they had been the companions of his victories, Wet: . 
tharers likewiſe in his conqueſts, and partakers in the labqu: L 
requiſite to their ſecurity and improvement (a). 5 
Ix order to this, after the diviſion and 1abdiviſion of th: : 

\ 


country they poſſeſſed, amongſt the ſeveral greater and left 
leaders and their dependants, they took the beſt meaſurcs 
their power to cultivate the lancs, and to raiſe from their pm 
duce the neceſſaries and conveniences of lite, in which iron 
the nature of their free government, which atforded every ©: 

couragement to induſtry, they became quickly very ſuccelstu], 
and in proportion as their abilities and numbers encreaſed, bega 
to repair many of thoſe cities and towns, Which in the heat c. 
their war againit the Britons they had overthrown, being invited 
thereto by the convenience of their ſituations, and the plenty 0 


(a) The fi ſt leader of the Saxons, Hengiſt, after various ftruggles erected tt: 
ing dom of Kent. He appears to have been a peiſon as much diſting uiſhes |) 
his political as by his military talents. He contented himfelf with that ſmal 
but fertile territory, fixing the © Is Saxony on one fide, and the ſouth Saxon 0! 
the other, by which it was Cffeckually covered. His fucceſſours adopted hi! 
maxims, His ſon B{k, Oiic, or * ca, who hath been {tyled the Saxon Numa, 
ſettied a reg ular plan or̃ d e lo much to the ſariafaction of his ſubject: 
that they tyled themicives Efkins, His len and his grandſon purſued his Nee: 
fores, ſo that for the fpace of near a centu they iived in profound peace, 23 
ji, etectually ſettled aud improved their county, that Ethelbert the fifth in 
ceſſion from Hengiſt, who-p; ech a more at © and ambitious prince, hceichel 
his dominiont, or at Icatt his i; ;Buence, as far as the Humber, It vas tron 
hence, that Ken t, a5 it was the fillt was allo. the maſt flouriſhing of all the Sax- 
on Kingdoms, and the inbabits ante, from 4 len. e of their own telicity, tne wol 
firoagty attached to their own cultomns 
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materials they afforded. In the conſtruction of theſe, and of 
ſuch fortreſſes as were requiſite to ſecure them, in the building 
r bridges, and other neceſſary means of communication, the 
i--Qion of the king, aſſiſted by his council, was punctually 
cheyed z for as theſe directions were dictated by prudencè and 
experience; and were viſibly intended for the common godd, 
toy were willingly ſubmitted to by the people, wno felt the ad- 
wartazes that flowed from them, and thus theſe kingdoms gra- 
tnlly increaſed, and as the principal object in time of peice 
was cultivation, the country grew populous of courſe, and as 
from their plan of policy, power and rank attended f roperty, a 
virit of emulation every where produced plenty, ſo long as 
there was no interruption of peace (). 

THESE people before their entrance into Britain were famous 
ſor their exploits at ſea, and were eſteemed the hardieſt and the 
moſt enterpriſing ſcamen in thoſe days. Ihe recruits that from 
time to time to time they receivcd, and which enabled them to 
keep, and tO extend their poſſeſſions he re, Caine to them like- 
wife by (ea, When more thoroughly ſettled, they Kept up a 
conſtant correſpondence with their neighlours ; and all this in- 
duced them to be very attentive to the ports in their little ſtate», 
which they fortified carly, and built towns in their netzhbou;r- 
hood. They received foreign merchants with great kindnefjs, 
allowed them to trade freely, and when any vellcls were wreck- 
cd upon their coaſts, behaved with juflice and humanity to ſuch 
25 clcaped, Theſe were among the cuſtoms they had learned 
{om their anceſtors, and which had the force of Jaws in the 
countries with which thev had an intcreourſe. A ſpirit of com- 
merce prevailed amongſt them from the very beginning, and cf 
courſe enlarged in propertion with their other improvements, o 
that trade was ever eſteemed amongit them as a very honourable 
occupation; and though their veilcls were not very large or 


(b) It hath been proved, that gavelkind Conifies properly land yielding zent, 


ot in other words a country thoroughly improved, In order to this, almoſt ever y 
rank of people had ſome kind or other of property, which encourtaved their in- 
Guftry, and was the cauſe of that general cultivation before- mentioned. Many 
portions of land were Ictt out by great proprietors on a relerved rent, and th: 

vas iylcd gaftoland. Theſe again hid their undertenants, as we as the preat 
proprietors, who. had ſmall pieces of land in confiteration of the fervices they 
perfor med, ſuch as reaping their landlord*s corn, mowing his graſs, carrying h. 

grain to market, which bad all their proper names, work-land, cot-land, -aver- 
land, diof-land, ſwilling-land ; the expizanz:ion of thete and many more may be 
{ound in the very learned and indultricus Mr. Somner's treatiſe of Gavelkind, 
p. 118. This may ſerve to convince the reader of the truth of what is faid in 
the text, and to ſhow him that what hath been advanced in the former book 
and elſewhere, in re pet to the application of the Sa xons to huſvandry is per- 
fe&ly well founded. It may not be amiſs to add, that thouch the cuſtom of 
Garc!kind is now chicfly to be found in Kent, yet in the time of the Saxons it 
prevailed gencrally through the whole kingdom. 


ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, yet they were very numerous, and ſerved to find em- 
ployment for a great body of ſeamen, as is evident from the 
flects that they occaſionally fitted out (c). 

THE people who ſettled here after their driving out the 
Britons, though of different nations, had the fame language 
and in general the ſame cuſtoms, of which they were very 5 
nacious, and of courſe theſe had all the force and efficacy of 
laws. But though in general they were the ſame in reſpect t5 
their nature, yet they might and did vary in particular circum. 
ſtances, and theſe variations ſubſited even after the {evera] 
principalities were united into one kingdom. In each of theſe 
thcre can be no doubt that the prince had a competent revenu: 
for the ſupport of his dignity, and this in virtue of their anci. 
ent cuſtoms ariting from the reaſon of the thing, for with re. 
gard to written laws they had none for a century and an halt 
aſter their coming hither, and even theſe enact nothing upon 
that bead, becauſe, as we ſhall fee, it was unneceſſary. lu 
reference to this as well as other things, the ſame rule it i; 
likely prevailed in every one of their ſtates, which made no al- 
tcraticn requiſite upon their coalition, of which we do not per- 
ceive any traces. All that hath been ſaid regards the pure Saxon 
conſtitution while that remained unaltered, and the people un- 
mixed with Danes and other foreign nations; for in conſequence 
of this many alterations were made, and many innovations took 
place, for want of attending to which many things have been 
repreſented as ſuch, which in reality, though they happened in 
the time of the Saxons, were by no means part of the Saxon 
conſtitution. For this appears to have been very ſimple in it{elt, 
very regular in its forms, and very uniform in its operati- 


(c) It is generally agreed, that the peculiar privileges granted to the cinque 
ports are to be reieiredto the times of the Saxons, and were probably a political 
ia gitution of the kings of Kent, and it is allo generally allowed, that earl God- 
win exerciſed the ice of warden in the time of Edward the Confeſſor. Ethel- 
bert, who is mentioned in a former note, married a French princeſs, which 
ow that there was a friendly correſpondence between the two kingdoms. In 
procels of time we find that a door was opened to the acquiſition of honour, by 
trade 25 WEL as by the improvement of land. A merchant who had twice crol- 
ſed the fra in a vellelof his own, ard hat acquired a competent property, became 
t2ereby worthy the rank of a Thane. The voyages of Saxon princes on the 
{core of devo jon mult have opened their minds, and made them acquainted 
Wich fore'gn countries, The expedition by the command of Alfred, for the dil- 
covery of the notth-v eft paſſage, more than once mentioned already, is an in- 
eynteitible evidence that in tho!e times they were by no means ignorant of ma- 
time affaire, and this being ſa, we can no Way fo probably account for that 
knowledye as form their correſpondence in the way of trade with foreign coun- 
trier, and eſpecially with the northern parts of Europe. The hiſtorical ac- 
counts we have of their ataiis are fo few, ſo ſhort, and from thence in many 
places fo obſcu:e, that very little can be Enowa on theſe ſubjeRs but by way of 
dedgaQicn. 


ons, 
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ers, ſo long as it continued to ſubſiſt upon the baſis of its ori- 
ginal principles (4). 

Tu firſt of theſe was, that to whatever regarded the com- 
mon ſafety or welfare of all, every man was bound to contri- 
bute in his perſon or in his property. In caſe of a war every 
freeman was conſidered as a ſoldier, and the neceſſary levies 
were made by the direction of the king, aſſiſted by his conncil 
and ſenators, who were preſumed to be the fitteſt, and were 
therefore conſidered as the legal judges of the manner in which 
the force of the nation was to be exerted. In reference to fortreſſes 
that were to be conſtructed for the public tecurity, and in ever 
thing of the like nature the people were obliged to bear the 
expenſe, not in an arbitrary manner, or at the mere will and 
plealure of the king, but according to a certain fule, that is, 
in proportion to their reſpective ſhares of propert”, which be- 
ing founded in natural equity, and their poſſeſſions being known 
with great certainty, met with a ready and general ſubmiſſion, 
"Theſe regulations might vcry properly be ſaid to conſtitute a 
public revenue, as they were raiſed only fur public purpoſes in 
ſuch ſeaſons only, as they were apparently requiſite, and in ſuch 
a manner as could never tend to oppreſſion. It was in conle- 
quence of this, that in ſucceeding times, when Alfred framed 
what hath been juſtly ſtyled his conſtitution, he regarded theſe 
fundamental laws as the groundwork of his ſyſtem, and only 
modified them in ſuch a manner as to render them more ealy 
and more effectual, in which having the concurrence of the 
legiſlature as it then ſtood, and the general approbation of all 
his ſubjects for his wiſdom and public ſpirit, he met with no 
oppoſition. He ſeems indeed in this reſpect to have done no 
more than his predeceſſours in their eſtabliſhment of the or:g1- 
nal Saxon principalitics, to each of which there is no doubt 


(4) In the former book the authorities are given which ſupport the fads that 
are delivered here, and therefore it is unneceſſary to repeat them. The very 
nature of the ſubjec renders it impoſſible to be circumſtantial, but this by no 
means deſtroys or even weakens the certainty of what is advanced in the text, 
The heptarchy is univerſally allowed, and there ſeems to be as little diipute in 
regard to the ſimilarity of theſe ſtates, to long as they remained tree aud inde- 
pendent. This muſt have ariſen either from copying the origina! eſtabliſhment 
of Hengiſt, who, Nennius ſaye, Hiſt. Brit. cap. xxxvi. was a learned, ſubtle, 
and crafty man, or which is much more probable, that thele governments were 
tramed according tn their ancient cuſtoms, and therefore we have o ſtetedd it in 
the text. Theſe cuſtoms were indeed the ditates of common ſenſe applied to 
the ſituation of their affairs. Their firſt obje& was the diiving out the Britons, 
and in proſecuting this they ated with violence and fury; but when they had 
once gained poſſeſſion, and conſidered the country as tneir own, they altered 
their conduct, and took the molt natural method for preſerving what they had ac- 
quired, by diſtributing the lands amongſt their chiefs, as theſe again divided 
them amongſt their dependents, and as their ſtrength increaſed by an acceſſion 


of recruits from abroad, they extended their conquelt:, and divided them in 
the like manner, | 


that 
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that they gave the form of rule, which they in conjunction u. 
their council eſteemed fitteſt: for the ſituation of their reed 
countries, and the ſtate of their inhabitants (e). 

'THE proper revenue of the Saxon kings aroſe in the {7 
place from lands aſſigned them, cr otherwiſe acquired in differ 


which 
| conied 
$ wit 
ſubjec 


ent parts of their dominions, which they lett out to farm, ang 
had their ſcrvants upon them in the ſame manner with th wy" 
Proprietors. 'This was very convenient or rather requiſita, ut 
for the ſake of inſpecting public affairs, holding courts of |y;. ment 
tice, and other purpoſes, they travelled throu: Zh different pan Leſſe 


of their territories, and took up their reſidence either in the and 1 
towns or in the 18 belonging to their royal demeſnes, which, but f. 
as ſome old writers inform us, were commonly ſuch as had bet; 


8 quen 
the villas of Roman governours, very probably on account af they 
their well choſen ſituations. Theſe poſſe ſſions were partly of x bent 
private nature, ſuch as came to theſe princes by decent, or were ¶ ſhare 

acquired by purchaſe, which they might beftow by gift, ii. porti 
poſe of them by will, or alienate un any aher manner ther PF 
thought proper. Othe Ts again were conſidered as crown lan, unde 
which the king could not part with, or beſtow even upon tl HAT 
church, to which moſt of theſe monarchs were very libers!, mal 
without the conſent of their nobility, In proportion as their 90 b. 
dominiens were extended, theſe crown lands became very conf- 28 
derable, and aſſorded the monarch who poſſeſſed them no con- 3 
temptible income. They had alfo an opportunity of gratifyins Nen 
their younger children and other relations, ſuch of their no uit app 
as married their dangats TS, and others who ſtood high in their he 
favour, with theſe manſions and the lands be elonging to them, = 


10 . 
fe) I acie general and dict obligations of every lardhelder, are w 


we find gencrat!) y comp. iſed under the term of Trinoda Neceſſitas of the Saxo- 
Theſe were detending by the {word what had been gained by the ſword 
contributing to fortreſſes, and to the conſtruction of bridges, v hich were n. 
I-cked upon in the light of ſervices, but as things neceſſarily connected 
landed property. This notion ſtrongly confirms what has been advanced ir 
text, and in the former note, as not being founded in any law, but e 
an univerſal cuttomn through all thcir little fiates, and therefore conſtantiy be- 
ſhected as a fundamental principle of government. The rule in this and in 21! 
Tg caſes that reipeQed the public, was the proportion of every man's proper- 
ty. This was meaſured by hide-lands. The quantity of land that com pol 4 
his was uncertain; that is to ſay, in ſome places it was more, in others teſ* ; 
hut the idea it conveyed was very clear, it was ſuch a quantity of arable land 
as would ſerve to maintain a family, with a competent proportion of meadow 
and paſture for the ſupport of the beaſts requiſite to till it. In ſucceeding times 
every five hie- lande were bound to Fin: niſh a man for the public ſervice, and 
this ie laid to have conſtituted a ſtanding army, or rather a ſtanding militia, ct 
near ſiſty thouſand men. The direQting the manner in which theſe were to 
be employed, made part of Alfred's conſtitutions, and poſſibly beſides theſe the 
king and his principal oſhcers might have ſmall troops of ſoldiers either in con- 
gant Pay, or bound to this fervice by lands beſtowed on them with this con- 


ditlon. N 
which 
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which by this means were always kept in good order, and in 
conſequence of this, however rich the prince might be, it was 


without any detriment to, or laying any burden upon the 


ſubject (J. 6 
Tur temper of the Saxons was fierce, and their manners 
*rcu2h at their coming here, whence quarrels were very frequent, 
and ſometimes attended with bloodſhed, which though they held 
worthy ot puniſhment, yet it was not by death or impriſon— 
ment, but by a fine proportioned to the rank of the perſon ſlain. 
Leſſer offences were in the fame manner puniſhed by mulcts, 
and no corporal puniſhment (for a long time) inflicted on any 
but ſlaves. The cuitoms they brought with them, were conlc- 
quently eſtabliſhed in their ſcveral principalities, and though 
they might be afterwards regulated by, were certainly more an- 
ient than any of their written laws. Of theſe fincs a large 
Share was appropriated to the king's uſe, and though this pro— 


portion might, as indeed it did, differ in diffcrent principalities, 


and this difference continued to ſubſiſt when they were united 
under one monarch, the part appropriated, whatever it was, 
remained the ſame. Theſe fines for greater and mulcts for 
{maller offences were paid in money, and conſcquently this 1s 
to be regarded as another, and very confiderable branch of the 
revenue of theſe Saxon kings. True it is, that his income was 
uncertain in reſpect to its produce, but then it was equally 
certain and general in its nature, and ſo reaſonable, and of ſuch 
apparent utility, that it was adopted in ſucceeding times upon 
tie original principle, that thoſe who violated the king's laws 
made for the benefit of his ſubjects, ſhould pay a compenſation 
to the king, in propgtion to the nature of the cfience (g). 


AT 


As to the demeſne lands of the Saxon kings, their royal manors and 
houes upon them, we have the cleareſt and moſt authentic evidence from a va- 
riety of laws relating to them, Beſides theſe, all the royal charters for grant - 
lng cheſe lands tv the churches and monaſteries, with the content of the nobles, 
ate lo many additional proofs, Beſides theſe we have a variety of teltaments, 
Tarticularly that of Alfred the Great, printed at the end of Aﬀer's life of that 
Fiince, in which he recites alſo his father's laſt will, and his particular title to 
thoſe lands which he affigns to his children and relations. We are allo told that 
ne made a general deſcription of the conntry, or a kind of ſurvey, in which 
he royal demeſnes and all the other landed property in the kingdom Was. let 
forth; and this is ſuppoſed to have been the model of the conquerour's doomi- 
day book, which likewiſe affords ſufficient teſtimony as to the truth of what is 
laid down in the text, and though very probably the crown lands might be 
much diminiſhed by the revolutions that had happened in the ſtate, yet it ap- 
Pears from thence, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, that, Edward the Conſeſſour was 
poſſeſſed of a larye landed property. (gs) All ranks of men amongſt the 
P3x0ns had a certain rate or ſum ſet upen their heads, which were to be paid in 
the manner their laws directed in caſe they were killed. This fine was termed 
wergild, that is, man's price; the king's head was eſtimated at twenty thou- 
Land thiimfſa's, as to the value of which there have been many diſputes, but the 


8] udicious Doctor Clarke ſeems to have made it clear that the thrimſa was three 


Vor. IV. 9 pence. 
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AT the firſt erection of the Saxon ſtates, their monarch 
found it requiſite to appoint certain places, where people ri; eh 
live together in ſafety, and carry on their dealings with «zc 
other with facility and freedom. 


ſtrength. Theſe were all mediately or immediately of 0. 
creation ; for though many of them belonged to prelates, n. 


naſteries, or to lay lords, vet even thoſe were erected by liceng; 


from the crown. For the eaſe and commodity of the in| 
tants, open markets were fixed in them, with certain priviles 
and in contequence of this tolls were received and duties inmy 


ſed on the goods carried thither tor ſale, which impoſitions Wer 
collected by a bailiff, and in pro-efs of time, for the conver! 
ency both of the crown and the people, the produce of then 
at a ſtated annual ro! 


was lett to the burgeſſes themſclves, 
which was ſtvled a fee-farm, and this being paid, the tolle! 


duties were collected for the benefit of the Aub dn Regt 
their fee-tarm, 


ſuch of the burgeſſes as lived in houſes built upon the bing 


demeſne, paid him rent, as others did to their reſpective lords; 
and from theſe two branches there arole a third kind of revenr: 


to the crown, more certain, but Perhaps not more confidere 
than the tormer. 


at large into theſe points, if we were poffeſſe d of better auth 


tics. The beſt and ſureſt guide we have, is the book of Down! 


day, but this record being ſettled fome years alter the conq ue 


and reciting only the ſtate of things in the time of Edward t 


Conteſſour, when creat alterations had been made, and man 
rein cuttoins 


from thence what the ſtate of theſe pl aces Were in carl:cr tim 


or when the Saxon government was in the moſt flourithing cr: 


dition (). 


pence, The archbiſhop, the prince, che thane, and fo down to the 

freeman, had his value. But this was not all, ev ery limb was allo v dee, 
every kind ot wound or injury. 
on wites. In ſome the wergild was divided 
was ca led frith-bote, which was for the 
of his ſubject. 
which was ſtyled man-bote, for the lofs of his man. 
to the relations, 


breach of his peace, and for the | 


and was called cepgild, that is, kindred's monev. By = 


price of their heads, the ranks of men were diltingithed into twelf hind, 1! 
The laſt was an ordinary perſon, whoſe head was eſtimate 
at two hundred ſhillings, the ſecond at ſix hundred, and the firſt at two hunde 


What very plainly proves, that this was an o. iginal or fundamc2' 
law which the Saxons brought with them, is its prevailing among othe nottfc 


hiad, and twyhind. 


millings. 


nations, for the Danes had it likewiſe, tkough their wergild ſeems to have t 
cne- fifth leſs than that of the Saxons, King Alfred raiſed the price of an 0! 
rary man's head from: thirty to two hundred (hi linge) It is hoped tha: 15 


account given in the text will give the reader a competent notion of Sans 


Lurghs, which was their general names for towns of what ſize ſoever. They * 


? appropris* 1 


"Theſe were called buroh: 
that word in its primitive ſignification implying a place «© 


or the tolls and duties, if they were not ſo |; 


We might {peak more fully, and enter mer: 


adopted, we cannot w. ith any certainty coll. 


"Theſe were puniſhed by mulCcts, called in dnn. 
: the king had the firit part, wid 


The lord of the perſon flain, if he had one, had another par 
The third part belorge 
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Ir hath been clſewhere very fully ſhown, that from the firſt 
ſettlement of the Saxon kingdoms, their ſubjects held a correſ- 


| pondence with thoſe of foreign ſtates for their mutual conveni- 


* 


E cy Indeed if we had no authorities it would be impoſſible to 
| conceive otherwiſe, or to apprehend that an iſland abounding 


with fine ports, inhabited by a nation accuſtomed 0 the ſea, and 
gradually poſſeſſing all the natural commodities ot this country, 
ould not avail themſelves of foreign trade. It is no objection 
to this, that in the Saxon laws artificers and tradelmen are ityled 
merchants. They made indeed no nice diſtinctions in thoſe 
days, yet we find even in thele laws me ntion ot traders who 
croffed the ſeas in their own vellels, and tho'e veſſels treighted 
on their own account. 'The truth certainly is, that commerce 
there was in all maritime parts of the kingdom, but it fluQua- 
ied like other things, ſometimes flourithed, and itometunes de- 
caved, according to the ſtate the nation was in. But in every 
condition of trade, the kings levied cuſtoms on goods imported 
and exported, and the perſon who collected thele was ityled a 
port-reeve, though very pottibly he might allo collect the tolls, 
inland duties, and rents in the lame place. Ot all this we have 
is much certainty as the nature of the thing requires, and there- 
fore this is allowed to have been another branch of the Saxon te- 
venue (1 ). 

THESE 


appropriated for the habitation of ſuch as got their living by buying and ſelhing, 
and the burgeſles or thote who dwelt in them wee mechanics, tradeimen, and 
merchants. They had privileges luitable to their mode of lite, elected magi- 
ſtrates, and tran{ated other bufinels in their general meeting, which was flyled 


| « bwrpmote, Theſe privileges, and their having regular ma'kets and tairs, di- 
Eltnguifacd them from villages, which were lolely inhabited by perlons employ - 


edin huthandry. The latter were more numerous, the former of greater con— 


1 quence. In time of war however they were expoled to all its inconveniencies, 
were frequently plundeted, and ſometimes deſtroyed, more c<lpectally by the 


Danes. It is from thence, as we have hinted in the text, that there is no {peak - 


ing with certainty or precition of their ſize or number ot inhabitants, as the rea- 
der may be convinced, by conſulting what 1s laid of Stamford, Camdent Biitan- 


3 


- 
fn Kor [aA Fe pf . 


n 


POE; 


nia, p. 401. All that we ſhall add taither upon this ſubject is, that molt ol the 
local cuſtoms, many of which are very ſingular, are detived from thele times, 
and in ſfeve:al places have been continued in practice, though the realvuns of their 
inſtitution are no longer known. If the reader is defirous of entering tarther 
into this matter, he may conſult the Conſuetudiries et Jura Anglo Saxonica ex 
Libro cenſuali, dicto Doomeſday; which is printed at the end ot the fi:lt volume 
of dean. Gale's collection of ancient hiſtorians.,——( 7) The attention ſhown to 


trade and commerce did not conſiſt ſolely in the providing proper places for the 


refdence and accommodation of ſuch as were concerned therein, but appeared 
likewiſe in the diverſity of weights for different kinds of goods, and for the 
diſpoſal of them in wholeſale and retail. The variations in the Saxon money 
which hath given ſo much trouble and perplexity to our antiquaries, aroſe from 


the ſame cauſe. It is evident that before the time of Alfred, the Saxons em- 


ployed their veſſels chiefly, if not wholly in trade, and a, we have ſhown in the 


$ former bock, this obliged him to conſtruct ſhips of greater capacity and ſtrength 


or guarding the coaſts, The great fleets, which, if any credit be due tv 
all our hiſtories, were employed by Edgar, required many thou ſand ſailors, 
and theſe could not have been found if there had not been an extenſive com- 
merce, in conſequence of the care taken, of which, according to the original 

1.2 Principles 
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THrsE are all the branches of the Saxon revenue, . 
with any certainty are known, and we have leave to fay, ſhow 
the excellency of that conſtitution, which was alike applicahe 
to the ſuppert of the regal dignity when confined to the 
ſovereignty of Kent, and when extended to all E neland. Fry 
the nature of their government, theſe princes, though the) 

a place of peculiar r reſidence, were oblized nevertheleſs frag 
a varicty of caulſcs to viſit different parts of their + 
nions, Which by the diſtribution of their demeſnes, the, 
enabled to do without anv inconvenience to themſelves or | 
den upon their ſubjects. Theſe alſo afforded them, as we h 
before remarked, competent proviſions for their younger «| 
dren, and put it alſo in their power to reward their fait 
ſervants. We find them likewiſe in a capacity to crect anc 
cow monaſteries, and to make other conſiderable donatio: 
the church, in which they had the concurrence of the noble, 
who were certainly the proper judges of their prudence in {:./ 
alicnations, and would very probably have prevented them 
they had appeared incompatible with the public good, whic! 
the more likelv, as they actually interpoſed when it was «| ++ 
without their conſent, treating ſuch alienation as Iſles. 
invalid ). 

Ix cther reſpeQts it is very apparent, that they were in a 
dition to ſupport their dignity, to build palaces, to live acc . 
ing to the mode of thoſe times in eaſe and affluence; to (cr, 
alms, and to make journies to Rome at no ſinall exper; 
to keep up a correſpondence with forzign courts, and tom 
a, with princefles of the me oft reſpectable hout.: :7 
Europe. The adverſity and profperity oft Alfred was in 


4 y 
1540 


principles of the Saxon conſtitution, the king levied cuſtoms and duties, 
upon this ground ftands the opinion of our ableſt judges, thit they were due“ 
the crown by common law. Dyer's Reports, 43. 165. Davis's Report , 
(4) There are many circumſtances that would render this ſubject clearer x7 
more ſati-faQory, if they could be atcertained. For inſtance, it we knev 

the royal demefnes were, in any one of the kingdoms of the he pt arc 

we do not. ConjeQtures are no evidence, yet we may be permitted: 

that the Saxons affedted a certain proportion in their eftal 
The head or life of a freeman had its value aſſigned, that of the thre w3 
times as much: and the king's life was valucd at GX times that of che than? 
We know that five hides of land were thought a competent eſtate for 2 mint 
that dignity; but, though we may ſuppoſe fome proportion obſerved, we . 
rot conclude from thence, what in the original ſett ing out of theſe priacipa lite 
might be affioned to the ki ing. The hide was an uncertain piece of lang, turret 
(| to be ſufficient for the maintenance of a family, that is, of 4 conſide e 
landholder, who, 2s we have (een in a former note, parcelled it out c v27:90 
conditions to his tenants, all of whom drew their own and their fais mats 
tenance out of it, As to the King's roval! demeines being cortidered 4 > th 
trimony of the crown, and not aliena''e at the mere will of the prince, “ 


bliſhmenrts of ever 


have an inſtance in king Baldred, who gase the manor of 
a mcenaſlterv in Canterburv without the conſcat of h. 
red void, 
tan. 340. 


Maliag in Fut 
S noob! es which Was d bt * 
and granted again bi king Egbert with their conſent. Conci!. ? 
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common with that of his ſubjects. When they were reduced 
to indigence ſo was he, and when by his conduct and courage, 
and their aſſiſtance, the public affairs were retrieved, he of 
courſe recovered his former ſtate and revenue. The one was 
the natural conſequence of the other, and bcth were effected by 
the natural inherent force of the Saxon form of rule. The 
grandeur and magnificence of Edgar's court was the apparent 
effect of the flouriſhing ſtate of his dominions, and of the ve 
neral tranquillity and oj lence of his ſubjects. [t was not till the 
untortunate reign of Þ the! Ired that we hear of any extraordinary 
aid or \mpoſitic n, and this when done was by the conſent of the 
fates. In the ſucceeding diſtractions the Saxon conſtitution 
was Very much weakened, and in many inſtances altered, as 
we have alrcady ſhown. But even in the reign of Edward the 
Conteſſour, the revenue ſcems to have been very ſufficient for 
his fupport, and upon his demiſe Harold made very great efforts 
without any oth cr athtance, than he derived [rom what yet re- 
mained of the Saxon conſtitution (I ). 

THIS Tevenus was not only at all times adequate to the pur- 
poles for which it was given, vithout being oppreſhive on the 
community, but which was its greateſt excellence, turned ver 
much to their advantage. The ſettled principle of drawing the 
neceſſary . ſupports of the ſtate from land made a general. im- 
provement of it requifite, into whatever hands it fell, for 
which the Saxon occonomy was admirably calculated; and the 
poſſeſſions of the crown and of the church, being as well or 
better cultivated than the reſt, what they held could be no loſs 
to the nation. In the next place the appropri: atien of fincs and 
mulcts rendered it the intercit of the King and his olticers to be 
very attentive in the execution of juſtice, us the proviſion made 
by appcals from inferidur courts Was Very wildly calculated to 
Prevent abuſes. "the orefting of Lurghs was benchcial to the 
king and to the lords of the foil, and at the ſame time of great 
util: ty to the bulk of the pen, why reſorteꝗ tothe markets and 
tars in them for the difpoſal &t their commoditics, and the pur- 


(1) We may form ſome judgment 45 * the conſt! it utional NGW ET. of the Savon 
pt inces, betore the junction of their kingdoms, from the tamous dicch called 
y the E. tons Klawdh Offa, which wg monat 8 drew for the ſecurity of his 
un dominions, and which was a moſt ſtupendous work, no leſs than ninety 

Miles in extent, Charlemagne correſponded with that Prince, and Lgbert, who 
WORE: all the Saxon K. ngdoms, was bred up in his court. "The journie made by 
our monarchs 0 Home ele not lolely GN account of religion, ior that city WAYS 
in thoſe days the liche of learning and ut arts; and Alfred ein Commemoration 
of Bis retreat, in the Mand of Æthelingey, built there, as William of Malmet- 
Lury teils us, de Gefti: Ponti* p. 258. 4 monaſtery, which fem his Lelceipe n 
cems to have been co ee after the model of the panthern la ſucceeding 
times, ſeveral beautiful and coſtly ftructures were erected, particulariy the 


20 c al Wem. aſter, tC which Edw ard the Ccrteil ur devoted the tenth r art ot 
. : re c nues. 
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chaſe of neceſſaries. The king likewiſe found his account n 
cheriſhing commerce, not only from the duties he received, | 


9s Out 


for the public ſervice in railing of ſeamen ; and in all probaijly, 
ſome ot theſe monarchs having it more in their power than they 
ſubjects, might become traders themſelves, and thereby 1 
creaſe their come (m). 

Uyox the whole, it muſt be evident to every candid and cen. 
ſiderate reader, that from the whole frame of the ſaxon £OVern. 
ment, the interelt of the king and kingdom were thorou Zul, 
inſeparably united. The whole tencur of their 45, ay 2; 
ſufliciently appears from the ſketch given of it in the Forma 
book, and which was there given for that purpoſe, very clear; 
1 this to be a fact, and not a conjecture. It to this we ad, 

that theie ſaxon monarchs, at leaſt ſo far as credible hifter; 
W were not much bifooſed to foreign wars or foreign con- 

queſts, that is, without the bounds of this iſland, we may from 

Ree diſcern the credibility of themſelves. and their luh', 
becoming rich, at leait for thoſe times, ſince by far the grcatci} 
part of what their commerce brought in muſt have remained in 
their hands, and though it is agreed that all ranks of people 
lived (at leaſt in times of public quict) in great plenty, vet thi; 
was {rem t cir own produce, and being the refult of their in: 
cuſtry could never impoveriſh them (n). 


1 


(n) It appears that the number of villages in England at the time of : 
conquett was nearly equal to that of the ſtanding militia, fo that to raile an 2: 
ny of fiſty thouland men, there was only one taken out of each, which tu 
Proves the populouſnels of the country, and of courſe that it was thoroue 
cultivated. It hath been already remarked, that the ſtate of this ware ry War 
acclining before the ſurvey called Doomeſday was taken, and yet many proc 
might be produced from thence to ſhow the utility of the burghs, in all rcelpcct; 
tullicient to ſupport what is ſaid of them in the text. As to our princes carrying 
n ſome degree of foreign commerce, the hiſtory of Alfred ſeems to be conc 
ſive; for he, 8s we have trequently had occaſion to men ion, emplozcd 
mips for dilcovery in the North ſeas; tent alms to the diſtreſſed chriſtian+ in 
the eaſt, and received pretents from thence, which are clear and uncontroverte 
Prom * of what is the uſual effect of trade, an exterſive corretpondence, and th: 

eat reſoꝛt of foreigoers to the court of Edgar, may well be confidered in tt 
fame light. Lord Bacon indeed tells king James, that this kingdom was mu. 
better ſaited thereto than either Portugal or Tuſcany, if his predeceſſours had 
nat deſpiſed it as beneath them, in which he forgets Edward the fourth and 
Henry the ſeventh, "_ enriched themſelves and their fubjects by this practice. 
DIE n „V orke, vol. 1 - Þ- 265.,—(n) As the fundamental laws of the Saxon 

re in uſe from the i inſtitution of their reſpective ſtates, fo they laſted as lens 
as their dominion. Por we find by the record of Doomeſday, that Edward the 
confe Tour was poſſeſſed of one thouſand four hundred and twenty-two manor: in 
ſeveral paits of the kingdom. What his intereit was in the boroughs we fn 
therein like wi fe expreſſed. In the days of Alfred, as himſelf and his hiftor'an 
tell us, this realm was plundered of every thing valuable by the Danes, ſo that 
both the mon arch and his ſubjects were reduced tothe moſt abject ſtate of pover- 
v that can be conceived. Yet inthe compaſs of a few reigns, the country andthe 

cople were lo recovered as tobe ahle to pay vary Cabs barbarous invaders within le“ 


vt 2440 thirty Years, à the Saxon chronicle informs us, tributes to the amount 0! 
two 
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tuo hundred thouſand pounds of their money, which I freely acknowledge I 
Lnow not how to value in ours, though much better judges than I have compu- 
ted it at ſeveral millions. If this is not as ſtrong and as convincing a proof as 
cud be wiſhed in reſpect to the truth of what 1s advanced in the text, it will 
le very hard to find one; for it we confider it maturely, we muſt fee that no- 


thing but the balance of a very lucrative foreign trade, could have repaired in 
% ſhort a ſpace, a country ſo totally exhauſted, It may however add ſome 
weight to what hath been 1aid, it we taither obierve that a Norman monk a- 
that the revenue of William the Conquerour amounted to upwards of 
thoutand pounds per diem, or about four hundred thouſand pounds 
der annum, making upwards of 4 million in our coin, and it all ther cumſtan— 
(es be taken in that make a diderence in the value of money in thoſe days and 
outs, K U amount to a very great deal more. Alfred Regis ref, 19 ad 
Piftorale Sancti Gregorii. Aſſer. Menevenl. p. 18, 27, 31. Spelman's Life of 
tred, p. 11. Chron. Saxon. p. 126--i5t, Oder. Vital, Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. $23. 


. IV. 


5 


The public Revenue from the coming in of the Nor- 
mans to the Reſtoration. 


HE methids emplayed in raiſing the revenue under the 
Normans, very complex. T he landed eſtate of the crown 
( ampoſed of demeſnes and efſcheats. T he iſſues and profits from 
the counties farmed by the ſheriffs., Fines, amerciaments, licen- 
ces, Ec. formed another branch of the income. Caſualties o 
various kinds brought in alſo canfiderable ſums. Danegelt, aids, 
| ſcutages, Se. were taxes of a mare gencral nature. Cr/l;ms 
and other impoſitions vigorouſly exatted, I he monies in various 
pretences levied upon the Fews, brought into the Exchequer, 
which bare their name. T he operations of theſe taxes on the 
circumſtances of the people confidered. Many accidents concur - 
red with theſe in producing ſiniſter effefts. T he weight of 
theſe at length produced Magna Charta. I ke clergy tax them- 
elves ſeparately in convcation, Parliamentary taxes differ- 
ently madelled. T he riſe and nature of tonnage and pæundage. 
The frequency of foreign wars the great ſource of national ca- 
lamities, This evil received a check from Edward the Fourth 
and Henry the Seventh, which gave a new face 19 affairs. The 
d ſyſtem being revived produced the firmer effects. T he ſlate 
of things during the reign of Edward the Sixth, Condition of 
the revenue in the time of queen Mary. Te wiſdom of Eliza- 
beth's adminiſtration in a variety of inflances explained, The 
judicious meaſures taken ts promote induſtry and to extend com- 
merce. The perfedt reſtitution of the coin ts that ſtate in which 
it has ever ſince remained. The revenue as it ſtond in the time 
of king Fames, The methods employed for raijing ſupplies by 
Charles the Firſt. The manner in <vhich the pariament levied 


1. 4 money 
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| > > | 
money during the civil war. An account of Cromwell; rer 


denu⸗ 
before and after his aſſuming the title of protectar. The c. 
cluſion, with remarks. 


S the mode of providing for the public ſervice, and de. 
{raving the expence neceſſary for the tupport of gOvern. 

ment, was, as we have already fzen, very {imple and regu! 
ſo long as the Saxon conſtitution remained in full vigour, the 
change made by the Norman conqueſt was in nothing more cc 
ſpicuous than in this, which was equally complicated and op- 
preſſive. Jo enter fully and minutely into this matter would 
require a volume, and at the ſame time would be unnece{ary, 
as it hath already exerciſed the pens of W able writers, whi 
haye very fully ſhown the truth of what hath been aſſertec, 
though they have net treated it in its utmoſt extent. What i, 
propoled 1 in this chapter, is to point out a tew of the many in. 
ſtances in which the manner of levying moncy upon the ſubjc# 
affected the cultivation of lands, the Induſtry of the 064 phe w ir 
commerce, and in a word property in general, In this we my 
be the more conciſe, as having been obliged to touch man 
theſe points already, more eſpecially in the former book, a0 
hiſtory of our Norman kings is continually perplexed with d 
putes about the claims of prerogative to _ money at pl 2 

jure, and the endeavours uſed to reduce theſe claims w thin pro 

per bounds (). 

Ix order to form ſome notion of the revenue of our Normar 
kings, we muſt take notice in the firſt place of their crown lands, 
into the pot ſſion of w hich the Conquerour entered as fucceſſour 
to Edward the Confefſour. Theſe, or at leaft a very great part 
oi thetic he retained in his own Þ ands, letting Cut moſt of tnem 
4% farm, jor tic ſupply of his houfhold, and for other purpok.s 
converting others into foreſts, to gratity his paſlion for hun ine, 
and tranimitiing both tc his poſterityv, who employed them in the 
fame manner (b). Eeſides thulie ROYAL DEMESNES, himſelt 


ard 


þ + þ 


-) Dr Brady in his hiſtory, and in his treatiſe of boroughs ; Mr. Madox, in 
ed * tory ot the exchequer ; and Mr, Stevens, in his account of taxes, have 
ranged the ſeveral m aterials they met with in our records, in our ancient kifto- 
rians, and in the works of our old lawyers, in ſuch order as the nature of the 
piece: they publiſhed required, To theſc, and to the ancient dialogue un the 
excheguer ve reter, as in theſe all that we have occaſion to mention is to be 
found. What is principally Intended here, 1s to afford the reader ſuck a view cf 
the Norman Pole in this reſpect as may enable him to coinfare its effects with 
the methods of raiſing a TCVENUC in preceding and ſu berg Lime „ and from 
thence form a true eſtimate of the operations of this tem of gavernment 
on the country and its inhabitants, which is the 057 Proper. reft of the 
mn eiits or demerits of any conſtitution.—(b) The royal demefnes, as we 
o!;ſerved in the text, were thoſe which had belonged to.the Saxon eder rchs, 
ind cerſined of cities, buight, and farms. But upon this change they 
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ad his ſucceſſours held many other lands by forfeitures, ex- 
action of heirs, and various other circumftances under the gene- 
tab title of ES CHEATS; and thcte, when in the crown, were 
a much the property of the king, and the profits ariſing from 
them as duly brouzht into the exchequer as thole that arote 


from the former. "i hete monarchs therefore had not only as 
lilge, but a much larger lend revenue than the Saxon ings, to 
1 pI may ade, their having a greater plenitude of poflet- 
fon, ſince they were, or at leaſt acted as if they were at full 
liberty to al:enate thum at plealure, A prerogative conticered 

rſt as highly advantugcou, tO the! ir more potent ſubjects ; 
but winch in procels e time, and. when the conjtitution came to 
be better regul td, was found vory inconvenient and prejudict- 
al tO the people (c]. 

Tru Conqurrour indeed made a very free uſe of this exten— 
five power, and diſtributed the far greater part of the lands of 
England to thoſe by whole : aſſiſlance he had acquired them. 
ut this iberality, as it Procee ded from political motives, and 
ſecured to him a ſtanding force without expence for the preſerva- 
tion, and protection of what he and they had acquired; yet it 
was not {0 abſolute 1 elit, as to be held fi. nply by that condition, 


but was likewiſe ſubject to feveral others, which were readily 


were put undernew regulations. The cities and boroughs paid their rents, and 
dad ſome privileges and exemptions, and in paiticular they were not liable to 
the Danegelt; but on the other hand they were talliated as the king®s occaſions 
required, at {uch time and in ſuck proportions as he and his councils thought fit, 
and the fums aſſeſſed upon them were tometime> levied upon the community, 
ſometimes by a poll tax, aud flometimes by compounding both methods, As to 
thole who cultivated the king's lande, they Were 19 hardly treated that they de- 
le:ted them, ſor being freemen they were unwilling to become villeins; a: 
_y -th however they returacd, ad jubmitted to take them apain on the tenure 
f privileged viidenage, hy which.they preterved the treedom of their perions, 
een lervices, thou h reputeg base, were however certain. Hence, though 
theſe lands have been long fince alicnated from the crown, this tenure ſtill re- 
mains, and thoſe who hold | by it are ſtyled cuſtomaiy tenants, that is, not hold 
ing at the will of the lors, but by the cuſtom of the manor. Dial. de Scaccatio, 
ib. i. cap. Bract. lib. i. Cap. 11. Blackſtons's Commentar ies, book ii. chap. 
vi. ſeck. 4 "4 is eaſy to conceive how much theſe a bitrary taxes, uncertain IN 
FOR of Ge E AS Ve ll > 11 port T1 and © [ pre ſh: Ely le vic d, muſt have diſtreffed 
trace and diſturbed nuſbaadty. — (e) Eicheats, coming by to many different ways 
ito the hand of the crown, afforded a very large revenue, more Cipocially as 
the feudal yi! EN admitted many fortettuic 3 of which the crown tock advan- 
tagte, and it upon pe tition the lags Wert 1 Hored, 2 conſiderable fine was ex- 
acted, When archbiſhoprics, bilkoprics, or abbies o roval foundation became 
vacant, our Norman kings ſeized the lands belonging 10 thern, and not only 
enjoye 4 the profits, but treated them as if the y had been their own demos, 
till che ſucceTour was reſtore by the king's writ to his temporalities. The 
lande of Engliſhmen who adhered to Hacold, or who after ward: attempied to 
Make off the Norman yoke, were confers Ed x elchents, and under this colour 
were granted to the No man chief 1 29 divided them again amongſt their 
followers acc oOrding to that ylte m, Which wo natural to thera, though now to the 
Engliſh. la face Vng tient var fata, that than ahn the crown might grant 
elcaeate, yet the demeines contig not be alienated > but chele by degrees. were 
o cenfouaded as not to Le cat y dill;oguilked, 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to, not only for the ſake of acquiring ſuch ample ; 
leiſions, but becauſe lands had been generally held r the lie c. t 
tenures in Normandy; and ſome of theſe conditions introduce. . 
by the Daniſh monarchs, were not totally unknown in Enge 
before the conqueſt (d). The crown allo lett out to far | wind)! 
the profits ariſing out ot counties and boroughs, tor whic! 0 
ſheriff, now become a miniſterial officer, accounted regula;' 
the exchequer, a court, which, as t>me of our ableſt antiqz. n 
ries aſſert, was allo derived from the ſame country, tho 
others th k that the Norman exchequer rather 


regulated 2cccraing to that of England; which lent: erm 
thouzh they ſeem E repuznant, may poſſib Iy. be recon. "oſit 
led, by allowing the court to have come from thence, ande WE ;:(:; 

» . — 1.11 9 


* 


{ubſequerit reguiat tions made here adopted | here. "EY | n 
b - ThE cxchequer r {cems clearly to have been cocval u ith 
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AxoTHER branch was that of proffers, fines, amerciaments, 
Kc. theſe and a multitude of other impoſitions, the names and 
th- nature of which can only be known from the old records, 
were levied upon the ſubject t by the regal authority, and or the 
king s immediate profit, which ſhow that there was ſe Arce any 
tranſaction of a public or even of a private concern, in Which the 
crown did net take occaſion to intertere, and this e for it; 
vn emolument. Men in thoſe days paid not only for their offen- 
ces, but for favours, for obtaining juſtice, tor the ac gy” rating 
it, or if that ſuited them better, for delaying it, for the 
crown's interpotition in certain caſes, or for pre venting A h inter- 
"G{;tion ; ſometime: people Were allowed to bid againſt cach other : 

"Peace of all which ſtill remain upon the rolls, oy uh w ithout 

ubt many more have periſhe: d. It is on the whole very ap- 
4 en th: if thou: TN th C hen wu); 175 Of wh}; IC h his br anch of the 
roval income was compoled, were treque dy inconſide ape. 
et numbers of them occurring continuaily, muſt have ſwec! led 
it to a very large amount, : nd when atten tively conlidered, « 
tord us a very ſtrange idea of the times, as well in relpect to the 
crown as in re vard to the ſubject (/). 

As this of which we have been ſpeaking was, though uncer- 
tain, yet a permanent income, ſo there was another branch, and 
tat tO n inconfiderable, which was caſual, and like the tor 
mer, comprehended under a variety ot heads, ſuch as treafure- 
trove, warts, wrecks, foricitures of felons, fugitives, outiaws, 
IHUTETS, and other delinquents, With ſcveral more ot 4 {imitay 
And, Which gave oc caſion to many ſevere procetdings, and to no 


mall oppreſſion ( (Z). For as the power oi the crown wa 


ment, directed their landes ini effect to be eized.  Heming:: Chart W. 


79 It.1 caly to apprehend tat in lucha fate of things, and when eve Kind 
; poſſetbon Was lo 10104 Cre, there could De no great attention paid to Cuitlva! 
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be directly reſiſted, and all applications for mercy or mitiz a, = 
however well founded, only involved the unhappy in a |, hor 
train, perhaps of fruitleſs expence, it as frequently ſerved to c. 1 0 
hance as to alleviate the misfortune. Beſides, this variety eri 
claims afforded an opportunity to the inferivur officers of . ne 

crown to diſlurb and haraſs the ſubject on pretences that in th. * 


and t! 


days were {cldom wanting, to ſuch as were diſpoſed to grat; 
either their avarice or their reſentment at the expence ot th; 
netghbours. 

As theſe ſeveral branches reached gradually to a number 
individuals, by which large and continual ſupplies were oreus!: 
into the royal cotiers, to there were likewile means of lee 
ſtill larger impolitions, as ſpreading wider in their inge 
ence, and which were practiicd only on extraordinary Occalign: 

and ſuch as were ſug: cited to be of 2 or national concern 
"Fheie were ſtyled danegelt, aids (Z), ſcutage, taillt.ge, gifts. 
Oi thefe danegelt {.ems to have been the moſt general, ou in 
effe& what is now called a land tax through the whole kingdom, 
certain in its extent, though not in the rate, which varied a 
cording to the cauſe for which it was levied, or rather accorä— 
ing to the will of the prince. It had been remitted, as nth 
been mentioned in the former book, by Edward the Co niei], 
but was revived by the Conquerour, and frequently, if not 
ſtantly levied by the firſt three Norman Kings, and then, at a, 
under the name, which was exceedingly odious, difcontinnet 
The reſt were not to univerſal, but they fell notwithilandins 


p. 2 The inſtances he will meet with, plainly evirce the profligacy of th = 
times, the poverty of the peop e, the avidity and meannets of heaping d I 1 
u pon dite, which allo evidently ſhow that the crown itſelf was =. T Tic 
and needy, -) Aids were o1:ginally voluntary affittances which the tenant if 
gave to their lord on prefling occations, but in proceſs of time came to be exact- | b 
ed as of right. They were three. Furſt, to make the lord's cldeft lon a knight, | 4 
which was done with much folemnity, and at a great expence. Secondly, tv | " 
marry his eldeft daughter , and thirdly, to ranſom his perion if taken in war. } 


The king had theſe arts from his tenants, and inte:iour lords from their valla!s, 
from which none were exempied, fince even abbies paid them to the deicer- 
Cant: of their founders. The y We! E all found ed on one general principle, t that 
the lord being a military man concerned not bimſelt in pecuniary affaire, and 
was therefore to be helped out of his necethiics by thole who held unde hb m. 
On thi: princple interiour lords demanded aids to pay their reliets to the crown, 
an fornetimes to pay their debts. But this was not the only or the greateſt 
fei“ vane There was no fixed rule or rate by which they were to be regu— 
lated, Fine Tobin” magna charta rcſtrained them to the three ancient aids; 
but this was om:ittod ia the charter of Hen! y.the third, and theold evils revived 
e1ti they were again removed b Edward the mil. By the firtt ſtature of VWeit- 
minſter the iid of a knight's tee was fixed at twent) Ih: ling » and the like tum 
en twonNrtiy Hund 14 year held by {ocare. 7 his hov Ever was underttyo4q co Fer 
Mec only to inferiour lords, which however was remedied by « ſtature of the 
twenty-n thor Edward the third. It may not be amiſs to of tery e, that we find 
this term tiequently, thocgan impropcrly appiicd to ther taxes: 

ver 


* 
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zery heavy on thoſe who paid them, and were highly deiri- 
mental, as may be eaſily conceived, to induſtry in general, and 


to the cultivation of land in particular; ; for in thoſe days the 
drawing money out of the pockots of the ſubject ſor the pur— 
poſes, Whatever they were, of the crown was alone attended to, 
ad the intereſts of the people, or the conſequences ſuch 
taxes might produce, were never, or at Icaſt ſeldom conſider- 
Jed (1). 


CusT o Ms upon merchandize were likewiſe levied, and lev;- 
ed according to the temper of thole times with much uncertainty 
ind under a diverſity of denominations, which could not tail bs 
render commerce languid and precarious. To this ſeveral other 
circumſtances concurred ; ſuch as the confuſion attending !o {ud- 


den and ſo total a rev olution, the wars in which our Norman 


princes were continually involved with their neighbours, the 
ciſtrets and dufolation of this country, which of ccurſe dim 
nühed its produce, the varicty of duties cxacted from fore ign 
merchants, the ſeverity of the penalties impoſed, and many 
others (&). It was natural from ſuch pr ns ena that trace 
ſhould decline, and it actually did lo, the very means employ cd 
tor raiſing a revenue from it, defcating the end pr. poſcd. In 
proceis ot time however this evil curcd itſelf, at leaſt in a degree, 
ior when from the ſtate land was in, grazing came to be 
cuntidered as the gencral improvement, gur monarchs tound 


(% It is generally ſaid that ſcutage, which was a ſum more or leis levied een 
every Enight's tee, in place of pe erfonal ſervice, was Full inte 8 in the ce'on 
f Henry the 1econd, But it was probably more ancient, x n from that tir: 


teme more generally into ule. 3y this acceptance of 2 bpecu nia: V compe ni 1 
ton for perſonal tervice, it hath been Jultly ublerved by a very learne- g * 75 
that all the real utility of the feudalſiyſtem was really taken away, and noth rg 
but the burdens that attended it left bebind. As the King had et- 
age from his tenants, lo they demanded it of their As this was occaſion 

levigd, and the rate uncertain, it became very oppreſſive, and therefore in bin, 
John's magna charta it wa: provided, that it hould not be taken but by the co 
tent of the legiſlature. I! was in effect a land tax, though not completely lo, fur 
it did not reach lands held in ſecaze. In procels of time th s, like the wor aid 
came to be jinproperly uſed, and at length both were laid aide to make way to, 
new terms Ot more general and extenſive import, v. ich became abfolutely 
neceſſary for the ſupport of at mies bevond the ſcas, for which the old lyſtem of 
knight's ſervice was found very inadequate.— (4) All that can be known cen 
cerning the duties railed in the reigns of the firit fix monarchs of the Norman 
line, muſt be collected from records, of which there are not now many extent, 
however there arc enough to thow, h at there was a great diverſity in them, and 
that they were levied with great itrictact;, Prilage of wines teems to. have been 
one of the oldeſt. Beſides there were dittnes and quinziems on different forts 0 
merchandize, on the imports and exports. As to the former we nnd mention 
made of woad, filks, and other things, and a to the latter wool, leather, tin 
honey, ſalmon, &c. There were duties alſo paid coaſtwile, and for the paſjaye 
of goods on navigable rivers. It may well be ſuppoſed, that thetic impoſitions 
were more moderate in fome reizns than in others, which had of courſe an e 


fe& upon trade. See Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, cap. xvili. p. $25. 
Lnoemiclve:; 
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themſelves conſtrained to be more attentive as well as more . 
vourable to commerce, that by the exportation of the great (4. 
ple WOOL, they might repair in ſome meaſure the treaty. 

that their predeceſſours had ſo unprudently waſted (/). 

THERE is one article more of revenue that deſerves to | 
mentioned, and this is what aroſe from the Jews. "They be. 
longed in a particular manner to the king, living here ſolely by 
15 permiſhon, and entirely ſubject to his will, fo that he dispo 
ſed of them, their wives, their children, and their ſubſtance t 
his piealuce, They were ſettled in great numbers in many d 
the molt conſiderable towns in the kingdom, where they dealt ir 
mercnandize, lending money on mortgages, pawns, and othe: 
ſecurities, by which not a few became tor thoſe days very rich 
At ſome periods and under ſome monarchs, they ſeem to have be» 
highly tavoured, being allowed a chief prieſt and a kind of ruler: 
among themſelves, which did not however exempt them |» 
the leait from the abſolute power of the crown, and the univer. 
jal hatred of the people, who ſuffcred deeply by their extortion: 
I keſe unhappy men were frequently puniſhed for frauds ant 
offences, foraetimes with and ſometimes without reaſon, and a 
all times taxed and pillaged without mercy, and without pity 
In a word, they lived in a flaviſh and aiferable dependance, batt 
the mere ee of mercileſs princes, who ſometimes frin. 
ped individuals, and at others que ed the whole communit. 
a ſeparate court being erected tor the receipt of theſe exaction; 
called the exchequcr of the Jews. Ar laſt, as hath been men 


_ tioned in a former book, the whole race to gratity popular reſen: 


ment were exiled and plundered, with which the nation was %% 
well pleaſed as to grant a conſiderable ſubſidy to the crown. n 


Tus 


(7) In the former note we have obſerved that there was probably a degrce 9 
moderation exerciſed by our ableſt princes, fuck as Henry the firſt and Ken 
the ſecond, in whoſe time from the extent of his foreign dominions, comme = 
muſt have increaſed, and that this is not mere conjecture, appears from. the 
laws of Oleron, made by his fon Richard. Ir is generally agreed that legalor par- 
l.amentary duties commenced in the reign of Edward the fi. ſt, who was a uv 
plince, and inclined to forti , his own authority by parliamentary concefii» 
The peruſal of the charta mercatoria publiſhed by Prynne ſets this matter in 3 
clear and full ligbt.— () In the firit law we bave that me ntions theſe peop! 

1 laid Cown, thin Jop RI, & emma ſua regis furt + The Jews and all that h je: 
have belong to the king. They were "Rs, ae. er permitted not only to ac? u: 
ellates in money, but allo in land. n the deceaſe of a Jew, a ſum was pa 
the king by way of relief. If the children were under ave they were the "AO 
wares. Judges were ailigned to hear cauſes between them and chriſtians 

if tried for any crime, one half of the jury were tobe ſeus. They were hov- 
ever under fome ſevere reſtrictions, being obliged to wear a mark of diſtingi- 
upon their cloaths, no Chriſtian could ſlecp inthei: hou! ce, they could not live 
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THE public revenue muſt always ariſe from the {yſtem of 
public policy, and therefore both in its nature and in the mode 
of levying, become, as we have frequently obſerved, a very 
material, and if the expreſſion may be elowed. a very charac- 
teriſtic mark of that policy from which it ariſes, and upon 
which the ſtability of government, and of courſe the ſafety and 
happineſs of the ſubject, muſt depend. The Norman {yſtein 
was evidently calculated to ſupport, at the expence of the mul- 
tude, the grandeur of a few, who were to defend the viaſt 


property thus g given them by the ſword, and thence the military 


was the only honourable tenure, and thoſe who cultivated the 
1:nds theſe nobles poſſeſſed were reduced to the meant and moſt 
ſcrvile condition (n). The clergy, to whom tae Conquerour 
was fo much oblized, retained their ampie peſiiſions ; but 

theſe were no longer exempt from public burdens, and confſe- 
quently thofe who lived under them were but vilicins like the 
reſt, We need not w onder, that in this ſtate of things all kind 
of huſbandry declined, and famines frequently enſued. The 

itics and towns were haraſſed by the crown, and their re ſpec- 


any city but by the king's licence, and ſome cities purchaſed a privilege fron 
the King that no Jews ſhould live arnongſt them. Many individuals became 
exceedingly rich, as appears. by the ſums taken from them. In the reign of 
Henry the third, Lorica, the widow ” David the J-w, fined to the king five 
thouſand marks tv have the chattels of her deceaſcd huſhand. The ſame king 
took from the communi. y of the few a tailliage of ſixty thouſand maike. They 
remained here between {wo and three handred years, for which Mr. Matos 
athgns this reaſon, ** They fleeced the people, and the king ficeced them.” Ig 
> indeed clear that they were Introduced and tolerated purely 5 the fake 


of the revenue raiſed from them. Statutum de Judai!: 10 4. E. 1. Coke, iſe. 
cond inttitute, p. 586. Third ks. chap. 70. Selden's Wo ke, vol. vi. col. 


1439. Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap. 7. p. 150.—{n) Theſe points have been 
confidered at large in the former book, and are only mentioned here to ſhow in 
v. hat manner t they were connected with the revenue. It hath been verv juſly 
ob ſerved in reſp. ct to this ſyſtem, that the whole kingdom was in (en woe 
gieat barony, and that every Larony was a fort of dim nutive kingdom. The 
ſame !piiit of rule pervaded the Whole. The king filled hi 
the profits ariſing from wards, the ſale of marriage, & 
tr2ordinary occaſion* by aids and tailliages, 


s coffers by reliete, 
at all times, and onex- 
The barons and lo ds ofen 


TWanors 811 
tae like in regard to their tenants. As for the body of the people they worked 
nat for themſelves, but for their lords, depending tolely upon their will, pafiig 


upon any change of property with the land they tilled, The confeonences et- 
tending ſuch a ſtate of things are very obvious. The great men, when not en- 
gaged in foreign, or Which was too often the caſe, in civil wars and 
with their neighbours , employed their time in jaſts ant tournament: 

ing in their ſpacious: parke, or in building ſtrong and ſtately caſtles, looking upon 
al other cares as abſolutcly beneath them. Theſe were to the full as much 
above the reach ofthe meaner people who had no adequate intereſt to prompt 
them, enjoying only a ſmall, and that too a precarious benefit, from what the 


raed So th at though them „a much about there was hut little induſtry, 
and that little only amongſt manuſuRurere, 


1 L Arrels 


and in cities and great ton, de- 
ſended by royal charters and incorpoi ations, which from thence appear to hase been 
great uſc in thoſe times. 
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tive lords, by which they gradually decayed, and war affordin— 
a better ſubſiſtence than work, the number of artificers and me. 
chanics diminiſhed. The lots of people and diſcouragement (; 
induſtry neceſſarily aſfected navigation and commerce, which 
ſuffered hkewiſe by the frauds and exactions of the Jews, and 
was no-ways relieved by their puniſhments and confiſcation, 
which ſerved only to carry the produce of their extortions inty 
the coffers of the crown, and left the evil unremedied (. 7 
our hiſtories we may appeal for the truth of theſe aſſertions. 
Ink wanted not many other caules to heighten thete (if. 
aſters. The Norman kings had a violent paſſion for hunting, 
which induced them to convert vaſt tracts of country, in forme; 
times well inhabited and cultivated, into deſarts. I heir exam- 
ple ſpread this humour of depopulating amongſt their nobilis, 
and became a new and creadiul ſource of oppreſſion on the ſub. 
ject. Civil wars on account of diſputed titles to the ſucceſſion, 
and thoſe againſt the Scots, laid many parts of the kingdom 
waſte, and rendered the northern countics almoſt 2a wildernci;, 
But what contributed moſt to exhauſt the blood and treaſure 9 
the nation were foreign wars and foreign dominions, which were 
ſo many continual drains upon the peopie, whatever events at. 
tended ſuch diſputes. If we loſt, it produced new levies of men 
and ireſh taxes for the ſupport of armics in other countrics, !: 
we gained, it only added to the national expence of prefervins 
theſe conqueſts. Such were the bitter fruits of a military v- 


— 


vernment, the martial genius of our princes, and the political e- 
lution of the times, in which the ſubſtance of the ſtate was ſacrih- 
cedto ſhadows, and the ſplendour of unavailing victorics ſo daz 71 


(2) The general welfare could not be interrupted without its being (. 
men in every degree. The barons were the firſt who complained and refifted + 
cauſe they had more power. In proccls of time, both the crown and the bar 
diſcovered the neceſſity of relaxing in favour of their tenants and the middle 16 : 
ot people, but this was done ſlowly, and only in particular caſes where the © 
vere glaring and intolerable. The reigns of Henry the ſecond and Richard ihe 
firlt gave an inſight into the many advantages that might be derived from an |. - 
lular fituation in reſpect to commerce and naval power. The continual tivu- 
bles of the long reign cf Henry the third, though they might inter:vpt, did no; 
extinguiſh theſe ideas. On the contrary, the barons tor the fake of their tt p- 
post courted and careſſed the cities and boroughs, Edward the fiſt was a piince 
o great parts and penetration, he ſaw and felt the benefits that aroſe tiom cul- 
tome, and perceiving the miſchiefs done by the exorbitant uſury of the Jews, !'c 
reftrained that by a law in the fourth year of hisreign, puniſhed them aſter ward: 
ſeverely for debaſing the coin, and at length finding his revenve from them dn 
creale, and the odium againſt them fill ſtronger, be at length banihed them all as 
ouce, and (clad then effects in the eighteenth year of Lis reign, 
the 
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the eyes of our rulers, that they neither diſcerned the miſeries 
lot the people, or formed any plans for the common good (p). 
gu if the true cauſes of theſe miſchiefs were not clearly diſ- 
E-crned, their effects however were ſeverely felt, and gave birth 
Ito very loud complaints. ITheſe produced charters of liberties 
from our kings, ſometimes flowing from themſelves, to quiet 
the minds and conciliate the affections of their barons, and while 
E theſe were tolerably obſerved things went on in the old channel, 
and the body of the people who had none to repreſent their 
E -rievances, ſuffered in ſilence. But when monarchs ventured to 
Voolate their engagements, and to trangreſs thoſe bounds which 
© they had preſcribed to themſelves, the barons, though they 
E (cd little better towards their tenants, were notwithſtanding 
able to aſſemble a force ſufficient to compel their princes to grant 
new and more explicit declearations of the ſubjects rights, and 
to ſubmit to their being held to a due and conitant performance 
E of them. In this manner was that inſtrument obtained, defer- 
E vedly, as well as emphatically, ſtyled the GREAT CHARTER, 
the baſis of our civil liberties, by opening a way to the removal 
© of thoſe fetters which the conquerour had forged and his ſuc- 
ceſſours had rivetted upon all ranks of their ſubjects. Yet 
the perfecting this ſcheme was a work that required both time 
and labour, and the a ility of another fort of artificers than 
thoſe who took it firſt in hand. A variety of incidents contri- 
Luted to the progreſs of the deſign, after the foundation was 
ence laid; the circumſtances, temper, intereſts of all degrees 
of people changing, gave an opportunity to our Engliſh juſ- 
tinian Edward the Firſt, to new model the Jaws and the con- 
ſtitution, by giving a more regular form and a more ſolid 
conſiſtency to parliament, which in a long courſe of years, by 
ſometimes adding, ſometimes demoliſhing, and frequently alter- 
ing, at length, as we have in another place obſerved, conſtructed 
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8 () In the former book there are proofs ſufficient of theſe particulars, and 
W the candid reader, by comparing the ſtate of things in this country in thele times, 
BY and in thoſe of the Saxons, will be convinced of the truth of all we haveadvan- 
ced. The turning ſo great a part of the kingdom into foreſts is a ſtriking inſtance 
the neglect of cultivation. The condition of the northern counties was 
ſuch, as exempted them from being taken into the conquerour's ſurvey. Foreign 
Jominions belonged to the king, not to the kingdom; and whatever profi.s arole 
tom them went into the royal coffers, whereas the charge of the wars which 
they occaſioned fell upon the people here. Their numbers were diminith-d in 
forcign ſervice, and the vaſt ſums levicd to tranſport and to maintain them never 
ieturned, Paſturage took place of agriculture, in conſequence of the decay of 
inhabitants, and the products of this improvement, wool, woolfells, and lea- 
ther were the (ta ple commodities expoited to employ the induſtry of our neigh- 
vours, and to repair in ſome degree the want of it amongſt ourſelves, which it 
Tight have done more amply, if a large proportion even of this had not been 
converted into a revenue. 
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tive lords, by which they gradually decayed, and war affc ding 
a better ſubſiſtence than work, the number of artificers and me. 
chanics diminiſhed. The of of people and diſcouragement g 
induſtry neceſſarily aſfected navigation and commerce, which 
ſuffered likewiſe by the frauds and exactions of the Jews, and 
was no-ways relieved by their puniſhments and confilcations, 
which ſerved only to carry the produce of their extortions into 
the coffers of the crown, and left the evil unremedied (o. Jo 
our hiſtories we may appeal for the truth of theſe aſſertions, 
THERE wanted not many other caules to heighten thele (if. 
aſters. The Norman kings had a violent paſſion for hunting, 
which induced them to convert vaſt tracts of country, in former 
times weil inhabited and cultivated, into deſarts. I heir exam- 
ple ſpread this humour of depopulating amongſt their nobilis, 
and became a new and creadiul ſource of oppreſſion on the ſub. 


ject. Civil wars on account of diſputed titles to the ſucceſſicy, 


and thoſe againſt the Scots, laid many parts of the king: 
waſte, and rendered the northern countics almoſt a ras 
But what contributed moſt to exhauſt the blood and treature ot 
the nation were foreign wars and foreign dominions, which were 
ſo many continual drains upon the people, whatever events at- 
tended ſuch diſputes. If we loſt, it produced new levies of me: 
and freſh taxes for the ſupport of armics in other countries. . 
we gained, it only added to the national expence of prefervinz 
thete conqueſts. Such were the bitter fruits of a militac) 
vernment, the martial genius of our princes, and the political c- 
lution of the times, in which the ſubſtance of the ftate was ſac Taft 


3 
— 
\z 


* 


cedto ſhadows, and the ſplendour of unavailing victorics ſo da 7 iv 


(2) The general welfare could not be interrupted without its being fe! 
men in every degree. The barons were the fiſt who complained and refifted | 
cauſe they had more power. In procels of time, both the crown and the ba! 
diſcovered the neceſſity of relaxing in fav vu ot their tenants and the middle 16: 
or people, but this was done flowly, and only in particular cafes where the e& 
vere glaring and intolerable. The reigns of Henry the ſecond and Richard the 
frlt gave an inſight into the many advantages that might be derived from an 1. - 
ſular ſituation in reſpect to commerce and naval power. The continual tyvu- 
blesof the long reign cf Henry the third, though they might interrupt, did no: 
extinguiſh theſe ideas. On the contrary, the barons for the fake of their tt. p- 
poit courted and carciſed the cities and bourouy hs. Edward the fiſt was a prince 
o great parts and penetration, he law and felt che benefits that aroſe from cul- 
t me, and perceiving the miſchiefs done by the exorbitant uſury of the Jews, e 
reftrained that by a law in the fourth year of hisreign, puniſhed them afterw arc: 
ſe ve: ely tor debaſing the coin, and at length having his revenve from them 6, 
creale, and the odium againſt them fil ſtronger, he at length banitied them was 
once, 5 lcized then eficit: in the eighteenth year of Lis re ign. 
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Nine eyes of our rulers, that they neither diſcerned the miſeries 
Ef the people, or formed any plans for the common good (p). 
gur it the true cauſes of theſe miſchiefs were not clearly diſ- 
Ecerned, their effects however were ſeverely felt, and gave birth 
io very loud complaints. Theſe produced charters of liberties 
from cur kings, ſometimes flowing from themſelves, to quiet 
the minds and conciliate the affections of their barons, and while 
© theſe were tolerably obſerved things went on in the old channel, 
and the body of the people who had none to repreſent their 
© -rievances, ſuffered in ſilence. But when monarchs ventured to 
E \ioate their engagements, and to trangreſs thoſe bounds which 
: they had preſcribed to themſelves, the barons, though they 
Þ acted: little better towards their tenants, were notwithſtanding 
able to aſſemble a force ſufficient to compel their princes to grant 
© ncw and more explicit declearations of the ſubjects rights, and 
to ſubmit to their being held to a due and conſtant performance 
of them. In this manner was that inſtrument obtained, deſer— 
E vedly, as well as emphatically, ftyled the GREAT CHARTER, 
the baſis of our civil liberties, by opening a way to the removal 
of thoſe fetters which the conquerour had torged and his ſuc- 
ceſſours had rivetted upon all ranks of their ſubjects. Yet 
the perfecting this ſcheme was a work that required both time 
and labour, and the a ility of another fort of artificers than 
= thoſe who took it firſt in hand. A variety of incidents contri- 
@ Lutcd to the progreſs of the deſign, after the foundation was 
ence laid; the circumſtances, temper, intereſts of all degrees 
| of people changing, gave an opportunity to our Engliſh juſ- 
tian Edward the Firſt, to new model the laws and the con- 
ſtitution, by giving a more regular form and a more ſolid 
conſiſtency to parliament, which in a long courſe of years, by 
tometimes adding, ſometimes demoliſhing, and frequently alter- 
ing, at length, as we have in another place obſerved, conſtructed 


(p) In the former book there are proofs ſufficient of theſe particulars, and 
the candid reader, by comparing the ſtate of things in this country in theſe times, 
and in thoſe of the Saxens, will be cenvinced of the truth of all we haveadvan- 
ced. The turning fo great a part of the kingdom into foreſts is a ſtriking inſtance 
ot the neglect: of cultivation. The condition of the northern counties was 
ſuch, as exempted them from being taken into the conquerour's ſurvey. Foreign 
4ominions belonged to the king, not to the kingdom; and whatever profics aroſe 
from them went into the royal coffers, whereas the charge of the wars which 
they occaſioned fell upon the people here. Their numbers were diminiſhed in 
foreign ſervice, and the vaſt ſums levicd to tranſport and to maintain them never 
returned. Paſturage took place of agriculture, in conſequence of the decay of 
inhabitants, and the products of this improvement, wool, woolfells, and lea- 
ther were the ſta ple commodities expoited to employ the induſtry of our neigh- 
vours, and to repair in ſome degree the want of it amongſt ourſelves, which it 
ir1ght have done more amply, if a large proportion even of this had not been 
converted into a revenue. 
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a fair and beautiful edifice, out of the materials of the 
Gothic pile (). | 

THe principal political points agitated in theſe unſct|4 
times, and the conſequences reſulting ſrom them to this coun | 
and nation, have been briefly but truly repreſented in the form. na!!! 
book, and from thence it ſufficiently appears, that the revcny, FOR 
was a ſubject of a very great perplexity. For, though in . natie 
pearance, the crown had renounced its claim to the power Mii 0c: 
levying money but by conſent of parliament, yet even there, Mess, 
power of giving was not well ſettled, and as tor the clergy, the ſo the 
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as a ſcparate body granted their ſupplies in convocation ( keepin 
AT certain juncturcs the parliament followed the old teu ſelves. 
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method of taxing, ſometimes they combined it with ſome the 
mode, and at length finding it inconvenient and ineffectual he! 
recourſe to ſubſidies of ſeveral kinds. "Theſe they at laſt re. 

d to a tax on lands, and an impcſition on perſona] proper, 
which were the uſual grants when the neceſſities of the crown re. 
quired them, Fowever on ſome extraordinary occaſions the, 
tried other means, ſuch as raiſing a certain ſum on every Pariſh 


throughout the kingdom, or a general poll tax. But th . 
metho 
( q ) The firſt ſtruggles with the crown, as we have more than once ob{cryed, will n 
rote from the nobies, at a time when they were almoit in full poſſefſion of al of gre 
the landed property. In proceſs of time, and by variety of concurring circum— mode 
ſtances, the crown and the great lords, fer a principle of intcreſt, abated not 1n 
their rigour in reſpect to tenures. This being vigorouſly attended with #94 comm 
effeQs diſpoſed the nation willingly to receive thoſe lalutary alterations that "ev 
Edward the firſt thought fit to make, and as theſe were the fruits of great te— the p 
netration, ſo were they conducted with conſummate prudence. He reduce! lord 
the laws into order, deviſed proper methods of proceeding, took care that the': teen 
ſhould be crrried into execution, and juſtice o impartially adminiſier ed, 4 whe 
excite induſtry by ſccuring property, and to encourage the commerce of hi: ge- and! 
ple by a diſtinction ef the duties impoſed on them, and on ſtrangers. As thel: Atta 
changes were wrought by the authority of parliament, it raiſed a great degtes wha 
of reverence for and confidence in the wiſdom of the legiflature. At the amt ſtate 
time theſe changes, and the happy conſequences following from them, cheat cier 
ſow the defectiveneſs of that ſyſtem introduced by our firſt Norman monarch; pou 
on what ever pretences they might be founded,—( r) The clergy as appea: con 
plainly by vur records, were not ſo eaſy under the Norman as they had been Thi 
under the Saxon government, the prelates and abbots who were ſummoned 65 line 
the king's great council in right of their baronies, were obliged to furniſh ai: | wh 
for the number of Enights fees they held, and were in other reſpects ſubjec 6 the 
the power of the crown, But their being allowed to form a ſeparate body gate Ws 
them an opportunity, which the crown readily embraced, of granting money in pa 
convocation. Sometimes this was done by one province only, generally ſpeakingby at 
both. Their uſual grant was a tenth, which lord Coke fays amounted to about Pp? 
twenty thouſand pounds. But however this grant in convocation was confirm (1c 
by parliament, and this mode of taxing continued ſo low as the fifteenth of Char- to 
les the ſecond, ſince which time the clergy have been admitted to vote as free- e\ 
holders, and in conſequence of this are now like other ſubjects liable to tht re 
land tax in whatever Proportion that is granted by parliament, n 
| d 
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vere not at all reliſned by the people, who diſliked ſuch novel- 
les as much as they did taxes. Ihe land revenue of the crown 
was frequently increaſed by parliamentary attainders, and when 
diminiſhed by imprudent grants, reſtored again at caſt in {ome 

neaſure by ac Ns of re ſu. nption (s). 

For the ſupport of the ſea ſervice (ever regarded as a point 
of national importance) they granted tonnage and poundage, at 
frſt occaſionally and different proportions, then for a term of 
years, and at length to ſome kivgs for lite. "They regulated al- 
{} the cuſtoms, appointed taple ports, and ſome times took the 
keeping of the ſeas and the protection of the coaſts upon them- 
ſelves. All this however neceſlary, chiefly from the manner of 
employing it, bore hard on the landed and trading intereſt, and 
would have been inſupportable, if cur kings had not conſented 
from time to tune to ſuch good laws as by the ſagacity of parli- 
ment were deviſed for the caſe and emolument of the lubject, 
and this chiefly by aboliſhing thoſe hardſhips, that at and after 
the conque ſt had been introduced (7) 


(s) The reader may find in the ſeventcenth chapter of the hiſtory of the ex- 
chequer, and in Cotton's Abridgment of the records, inſtances of the various 
methods taken by the legiſlature to grant aſſiſtance to the crown, from which it 
will tuffciently appear that this, as we have laid inthe text, was often a matter 
of great perplexity. At length, about the 15 ot Richard the Second, the 
mode of. giving up ſubſidies and fiftecnths was adopted, and continuce, though 
not invariably, lors after. The ſubſidy was not a direct impoſition on land, but 
commiſſioners were appointed to male cramination by oath, and to tax perſons 
in every county according to their reputed worth at the rate of four ſhillings in 
the pound for land, and two ſhillings and ſix pence perſonal eſtate, A ſubſidy, 
lord Coke informs us, amounted to about teventy thautand pounds. "The fi 
tcenth was invariable, being levied according to an ancient eſtimate, fo that 
when granted by parliament, the ſur that every place was to pay was certain, 
and amounted inthe whole to about twent y-nine thoufand pounds or thereahouts, 
Attainders and reſumptions, however beneficial er neceſſary to the C1 OVIN, or 
whatever temporary relief to the people, made ſuch frequent alterations in the 
ſtate of landed property, and brought along with them ſuch other inconyenicn- 
cier, as were highly detrimental to the ſubjec.— (f) The origin of tennage and 
poundage ſeems to have been ths. bout the twenty firſt of Edward the third 
complaint was made, that me: Cchatits were robbed and murdered on the fea 
The king thereupon, with the conſent of the peers, levied a duty of two ſh 1. 
linge on every tun of wine, and ſix-pence in the pound on all good imported; 
which was treated 25 illegal by the commons. About tw enty-five years after 
the king, when the knights of ſhires vere returned home, cbtained a like grant 
from the citizens and burgeſſes, and the vear after it was re; zuiarly gra nted in 


Parliament. Theſe duties were diminiſned ſome times, and ſorctime: increaſed, 
at length they ſeem to have beenf&xed as three ſhillings tonnage, and one ſhilling 
prundage. In old times theſe were offlicnguiſh ed from cuſtoms which were con- 


lidered as duties on ſtaple commoditics, though they have been long ſin e blended 
together. The 4ixing of ſtaple towns had its advantages and di ſad; 'antages, and 
even the great ſtaple : at Calais, which rendered the loſs of that place fo much 
regretted, cramped our navigation. Byſucceflive ads of the legiſlature, the 
liberty and property of the ſubjects of all ranks being better ſec ured, N 
dumeſtic induſtry, and thereby the welfare andhappineſs of the people 
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Or long and repeated wars with France gave an opperty;;. 
ty to ſome of our able and victorious monarchs to reſume m, 
great degree tlie prerogative of raiſing money, or what w. 
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equivalent to money, taking commodities, proviſions, ſhips, 5% BU 
their ſcrvice, under the ſpecious pretext that they were requ. Nie rer 
ſite to accompliſh ends that had been approved in parliamen Di for 
When the nobility, clergy, and commons remonſtrated, the. Wlnazn: 
gave fair words, and when parhament interpoſed, yielded ver, Hr 
prudently to their authority, Weak and ill-adviſed princes, monte. 
led by theſe pernicious precedents, excited civil wars to the, conti 
own deſtruction. Ihe nation however ſuffered alike by bet, Ness, 

through a diminution of inhabitants, the ſpoil of the country. activ 
the decay of huſbandry, and in conſequence of general licerd. i cread 
ouſneſs, univerſal poverty. But though the cauſes of tlj. Wi <ucc 
evils were too obvious to be concealed, yet from a ſtrange fata cot. 
ty they continued through ſeveral reigns, and which is ſtill more Tha 
extraordinary, were otten countenanced, or at leaſt ſuppened d 
by the legifſuiure (%. At length, from an attention perhaps i Wl iis | 


much to his on fituaticn and fafety, as to the national gol, 
Edward the fourth gave a check to this ſpirit of making forcign 
conqueſts, turning his views to domeſtic improvements. In thi: 
plan he was followed by Henry the ſeventh, and though both © 
theſe princes were ſufficiently diſpoſed to extend their prergga— 
tives, and to divert large ſums into their own coffers, yet belne 
wiſe enough to difcern, that this could never be done from an in- 
digent people, they promoted the public welfare as the ſuteſt, 
and indeed as the only means of promoting their own (w), \V hat 
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(2) It muſt at firſt ſight ſeem very ſurpriſing, that meaſures fo repugnant 19 
rcaion, and the ill conſequenes of which had been ſo often mani:eſted trom £x- 
perience, ſhovid yet be ſo obſtinately purfued. A littie attention to the ſtate 
things were then in, will however explain this. Foreign wars were often luz: 
gelted by, and generally concurred inby the favourites and council of our kings, 
trom private aid partial views. Thenobility had a natural intereſt in ſuch e- 
peditions, War was their trade, they grew rich and great by it, obtaining u- 
crative governments abroad, drawing large ranſoms from their priſoners, an! 
ipcnding theſe in ereQting caſtles and palaces at home. Their retainers 1005 
likewile by theſe means, which was the plain and almoſt the only path wherely 
men of courage and parts could elevate themſelves from a private to a pubic 
ſtation. Add to all this, that amongſt other ranks of people there were numbe:+ 
allo vho ſound their account in it; fo that upon the whole, as the moſt power- 
tul and the moſt active ſpirits were impelled by inclination and intereſt, there“ 
the leſs room to wonder, that little regard was had to the milder diſpohtions or 
ſuch, as either from choice cc ſituation were employed in huſbandry, or in m4: 
n ufacturee, though theſe raifed the ſupplies and bore the buidens of theſe n: 
penfive wars, without receiving any b:nefit from them whatever.—-{p) In the 
tormer book we have ſufſiciently expatiated on the policy of Edward the fourth. 
and explained the motives of his conduct. By reſumptions and fortcit ues | * 
recovered a feat land revenue to the crown, He made kimfelf we 
acquainted with trade, encouraged it, together with manufactures aic 
induſtry of every kind. He was the firſt who turned a foreign war to ti 
emolument ct his people,and added an annual tribute from France tohis revenue. 
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Change of conduct had, and that too in a very ſhort ſpace, hath 
een already very fully ſhown, and this from the unanſwerable 
vidence of facts. 
gur if any ſhadow of doubt could have remained, it mult, 
We removed by even a tranſient view of what happened under 
is ſon and ſucceſſour Henry VIII. a prince of a martial and 
magnanimous ſpirit, he revived the old ſyſtem, and placed his 
n lory in being ſometimes the t-rrour, ſometimes the umpire of 
Lomtending princes on the continent. Grand confederacies, 
Ncentinu ! negotiations, expenſive embarkations, expeditt- 
Ions, battles, ſieges, and all the diverſities that diſtinguiſh an 
Izctive and buſy reign apeared in his, which rendered him often 
Jereadful to his focs, and almoſt always a due to his alles. 
succeſsful he was againſt the French and againſt the 
Scots, but theſe: trophies of his gicry coſt his ſubjeds dear. 
1 N hat immenſe maſs of money which his father left, was quick- 
| diſſipated, and after this ke made continual demands upon 
This peop le, moſt of which were anſwered through the compla- 
Jeency or timidity of his parliaments. Yet not truſting ſolely to 
uus, he had frequent recourle to his prerogative, nct "only re- 
ring methods condemned in former reigns by the legiſlature, 
but venturing on new modes of exaction, ſuch as mult have 
cen injurious to every fpecies of incuitry, by rencering all 
property precarious (x). It muſt be acknowledged, that con- 
ſidered 
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ne engaged himſelf in commerce, and left behind him a conſiderable treaſure, 

"atever became of it. Henry the ſeventh availed h imlel” of ali theſe re- 
'vurces, and deviſed befides ſeveral others. Moſt if not alt his ſtatutes, as a Jcearr- 
lawyer has obſerved, had either a diret or a remote relation to bis 
txchequer. He took ady antage of the feudal tenures, and by falſe verdiQs 
ocured by his iattruments< Erapton and Dudley, Who were alterwards attainted 
117 theſe practices, exad ed large ſums rom his Becke By theſe and the ſale 
| ©: offices he brought | into his coffers annually about one hunilred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, By licences toexport and import contraband commodities, by 
granting monopclies and other ſuch methode, as well as by carryirg on in his 
own ſhips agreat foreign trade, he atraſſed that amazing ſum vebhich "he left be- 
ind him. —{ x) It has been ſuggeſted by ſome of cur *. we „that at the 
beginning of 115 reign, and fo long as. his father's money laſted, which was 
„bout three years, he was tender in reſpect to the purſes of his people. The 
act however was ther wi ſe, for bis firſt parliament granted him two tenths and 
two fifteenthe, When in wart of money for his foreign expeditions he iſſued 
commiſſions for lev ying loans after the 1ate of two thi iHings 3 in the pound, but fin- 
ang ſome dificulty in ra! :ifirg them, he had recourte again to parliament, When 
vir Thomas More was ſpeaker, four ſhillings in the pound were demanded, 

v Wh ch it ſeems to be agreed on all hands w ould have raiſed about e ie ht en e. 
uouſantd pounds, This met with great refiitance, and when a ſubſidy, to which 
+ pol! tax was annexed, was at! ngth granted, to be paid in four years, the king 
cauſed it to be levied in one. The mode of raiſing money by lean wa again at- 
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eme thrown v pon his miniſter the cardinal. What had been raiſed bv the for- 
IR 1 n privy ſeals or letters miſſive, acknowleCging the king's ob; 11 gation 
tO! pay Was afterwards diſcharged, th. at ie, releaſed by parli Ament on 2 
M 3 luggeſtion, 


tempted, but the ſuccef being doubtful, it w as diſowned hy the king, ard the. 


 menalteries and other religious foundations ſoppreſſed by parliament, and ©! 
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ſidered in another point of view, many things were done by hin and 1 
in his parhaments, which were advantageous. Such as tre, contir 
us {rom papal tyranny, opening a way to reformation, cnacths many 
many ſtatutes for the amendment of the law, in points re ſpeRing an an 
property; encouraging the woollen manufacture, giving abe. as mi 
ginning to the royal navy, and fortit) ing his coats againſt ip, cies | 
vaſions. The good effects of theſe were chicfly felt in fy. | | 
ceeding times. But after all the fame of his victcries, th, civil 


peak 
conf 
of C 
tam. 
| rabl 


ſplendour of his triumphs, and the matchlets magnihicencs g 
his interviews with foreign princes, it is certain that he left tg 
his ſon a minor, an exhauſted trecaſury, a debaſcd coin, and a 
debilitated Kingdom. 

IT is not at all ſtrange, that being left in ſuch circumſtances 


. \ _ _- 5 \ ſr 
the reign of Edward the fixth fliould be ſuch as it really was _ 

; * \ - | 
exccedingly embarraſſed. Ihe war with Scotland brought thy 111 
part of the iſland to the brink of ruin, without doing an, good 1 


Atte 
pre 


Tt 


to this, or cffecting the end for which it was begun. Ile 
ſtate of foreign affairs was through the whole very perplex« 
The crown was opprefled with a heavy debt (for thoſe timcs) a 
home and abroad. Factions in the court created a continu 
fluctuation in meaſures, and the grievances arifing from thence 
excited ſeveral popular inſurrections, attended with much blood. 
ſhed, Parliaments relieved the king's neceſſities, made repeated 
grants, and enceavoured to vary them in hopes of eafing the 
people; but were obliged, from the difficulties they found in k- 
vying them, to return to the ancient modes again. "Phe grcatet 
raiſchicf of all, and wiich was in truth the latent cauſe of inoft of 


— 


the reſt, was the miſcrable itate of the coin. Yet in this rien 


ſuggeſtion, that the king borrowed and expended it for the public ſervice. He 
had likewiſe lar ge ſupplic from the clergy, particularly in the twenty-lcond 
year of his reign, Wien, as Sir Robert Cotton ſays, they granted him a moict 
of their lands and goods to be paid in five years, which moiety, according to hi: 
computation, amounted to four hundred ſeventy-five thoufand pounds. The 

I»: 
this menarch, according to the lord Herbert of Cherbury, who ſeems to hav 
taken great pains in his enquirics, yielded an annual revenue of one hundred 
f:xty-one thouſand pounds. Mr, Ephraim Udall, who was alſo very diligent 
in his 1cſearches on this ſubject, tells us (hiſtorical account of taxes, p. 191. 
that the lands belonging to the abbey of Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhirc, wv hich 
zi the ſuppreficn were cſtimated at ſixteen hundred pounde, were in his time 
Tett for one hundred thouſand, and if thiscomputation be any thing ncar the 
truth, the value of ail the abbey lands muſt have been about one million pe: 
annum above one hundred years ago. To this may be added the ſaving to the 
nation thoſe immenie ſums, which under a variety of pretences were annually 
tent from hence to Rome. Theſe particulars are mentioned, not ſimply t» ex- 


WWW 


. 
Plain and fupport what is ſaid in the text, but alſo to afford the intelligent reader 
zn opportunity of conccting from them the circumſtances of the nation and the 
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ind in the midſt of theſe perplexities, a ſtrong ſpirit of commerce 
continued to appear, and as we have elſewhere ſhown, produced 
many good effects, and in the laſt year of the king's lite there was 
an amendment of the coin; fo ſudden however in its operation, 
as muſt have been attended with very conſiderable inconvemen- 
cies (y). 

Tur ſhort and unhappy reign of Mary was diſturbed with 
civil and religious commorions, and when theſe were a little p- 
peaſed, new diſcontents aroſe from a foreign marriage, and in 


| conſequence of that a forcign war, which brought on the loſs 


of Calais, then regarded as an irreparable misfortune, She ob- 
tzined, notwithſtanding thele untoward circumſtances, conſide— 


| rable ſupplies from parliament, which proving inadequate to 


her expences, ſhe had recourl: to loans and other methois of 
raiſing money, not very conſiſtent with her natural regard to 
juſtice. But manufactures, particularly that of cloth, were 
attended to and encouraged, foreign commerce was likewiſe 
protected and extended, and a new trade opened to Ruitia, 
The beſt thing however done in her time was the regulating the 
fiver coinage, and putting it on the moſt proper ſtandard, in 
which ſhe was certainly weil adviſed (Zz). 


THE 


(y) The profuſe grants of abbey lands to the nobility and gentry in this, as 
weit as in the former reiga, may very well be ſuppoſed to have operated upon 
the temper of parliaments. They had allo another operation, which exceeding - 
Iv dilturbed the public peace, thoſe to whom they were given being defiious to 
mak the greateſt and ipecdieft profit from them, demoliſhed farms, and turned 
inem by making incloſures into pallurage, which depriving multitudes of their 
I:ving, excited the inturrections that we have mentioned above, and biought 
on fuch a ſcarcity of corn, and all kinds of proviſioas, as could not be remedied 
by proclamations for fixing their prices and preventing exportation, Which expe- 
dients being at length found incliectual, were recalled. As to the coin, Henry 
the Eighth, at his death left the pound reduced to leſs than one half; that is to 
lay, twenty ſhillings ot his money was worth but nine ſhillings and four pence of 
vars, and the proportion of gold to filver was as five to one. His lon in che laſt 
year of his reign reduced the pound to lets than a fourth, twenty thillings being 
worth no more than four ſhillings and eight pence of ours, and brought down 
the proportion of gold to filver as two to one, It is evident that this mutt have 
occaſioned the hoarding of old money or exporting it, and the raiſing all kinds 
o necetIaries to exorbitant prices, that is in appearance. At the clote of his 
reign, the pound was raiſed to the value of one pound and ſeven pence of our 
money, and the proportion of gold is filver became as eleven to one, Sec 
PFolkes's tables of Englith gold and filver coins, p. 29-4 — 12) In the laſt 
Parliament of king Edward they granted him two tenths, two fitcenths, and 2 
lubhdy towards the payment of his debts. Mary by letters patent relealed the 
Iubfidy, which ſhe declared by procjatnation, and ſome doubts yet remaining, 
iicharged her ſubjeQs by act of pailiament, promiſing at the ſame tirac to pay 
ner brother's debts at home and abroad. Yet to ſupport the French war ſhe 
borrowed, as is taid, on privy ſeals, more certainly from the city i Jondon, 
twenty thouſand pounds at twelve per cent, for which ſhe mortgaged crown 
iands. Stowe's Chronicle, p. 632. The vigorous ſupport given to king Thilip 
ang d him the victory of St, Quintin ; but occaſioned fuck neglht;,cncelg regar't 
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pet demanded their aſſiſtance as ſeldom as the could. Her crown revenue was 
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THE wiſdom of Queen Elizabech's government hath be ALA 
always and very juſtly celebrated, ſince the affairs of the nat and iv 
were never in a more diſtracted ſtate than at her acceſſion, The nity, 
minds of men excecdingly agitated at home by religious diſſa- here. 
tions, an unfiniſhed war abroad, few or no allies, an heavy dy indeed 
ſubſiſting from the time of her father, the crown revenue im. Gere 
paired, and an exhauſted treaſury. VVhen theſe diticulis, ments 
were in a great meaſure got over, by the moderation and dy. ble re 
terity of her management, new and not leſs formidable mil. ters. 
chiefs aroſe. Diſcontents of ſeveral kinds, and from varicu; mely 
cauſes, riſing ſometimes into rebellions, diſputes with Scotland, ; diſtir 
long and dangerous war with Spain, repeated and perilous inſut— Tur 
rections in Ireland, ſecret conſpiracies, and almoſt perpctus oper 
factions in her council. All theſe were combated and gracual- nate 
ly ſubdued by the prudence of her miniſters, which was in no- mer 


thing more conſpicuous than in the management of her finar— 
ces. She called few parliame nis in her long reign, and yet ma— 
naged theſe in ſuch a manner as to obtain from them, in compa- 
riſon of former times, very conſiderable ſupplics, the ſubſiche 
both of the clergy and laity being to be levied in a courſe « 
vears, Which rendered them more uſeful to her and lighter t 
the people. She ſhowed great addreſs in declining extraordinary 
aids, when offered with a view of altcring her meaſures. Ak 
them at all times with great tenderneſs, received them vit. 
much thankfulneſs, and employed them with great fruzality; 
ſupplying their deficiencies on critical occaſions, by cxcitiny 
the public ſpirit of her nobility, accepting the voluntary afliſt- 
ance of her ſubjeQs, and having frequent recourſe to loans, 
which were punctually paid (a). 
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to Calais, that without much difficulty it was taken by the duke of Guiſe The 
commercial ſpirit introduced in the reign of Hen: y the Seventh exerted itfelf to 
ſtrongly that our exports of woollen manut2Qures, diminiſhed the ſending abroa'! 
the raw commodity, to almoſt nothing. The merchants of London, Bri!!o/, 
and Hull were indetatigable in opening new channels of trade, and the charter, 
the Ruſſia company granted in this reign is a proof of the attention of the 
queen's miniſters in this reſpect. The coinage of Mary is commended, be- 
cauſe it rendered the pound in tale aliquot parts of the pound weight, At the 
time of the conquelt the two pounds were the ſame, by the queen's coinage, 
though a little leſs fine than that of her brother's laſt year; four ounce: of filver 
were divided into twenty ſhillings, and fo it continued till towards the end & 
her ſiſter's reign. The proportion between gold and filver was not altered.—— 
(a) The great and indeed the ſole obje & of this able princeſs through her whole 
reign, was the ſecurity of her own pe:ſon and government, and her wiſdom 
conſiſted in perceiving that this muſt ariſe from the proſperity of her ſubjects. 
The dificuitice ſhe had to encounter immediately after her acceſſion, taught 
ker vigilance, circumſpection, and parſimony, and theſe ſtrengthened into ba- 
bits. She kept one of her parliaments near eleven years, by a multitude cf 
prorogations, by which ſhe had them always ready, if neceſſity required, and 


under two hundred thouſand pounds per annum. Yet before ſhe entered into 
the war with Spain, ſhe had, as Sir Robert Cotton aſſures us, ſeven dard 
ö thoulan 
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Many gcod laws were made {or encouraging, promcting, 
and ſupporting the credit of our manufactures, Aj judicious le- 
nity, but no partiality was ſhown to foreign merchants ſettled 
here, The diſtreſſed Proteſtants from France, Flanders, and 
indeed from all ccuntrics were kindly rcceived, and ſettled i in 
different places to the great bench of the nation. Improve- 
ments and inventions of cvery kind not only met with a favourz- 
ble reception, but were forwarded and p hoes by her mini- 
ſters. She was like her anceſtor Edward the Fourth, exceed- 
mely gracicus to merchants, eminent citizens, and periuns of 
vitinguiſhed abilities in uſeful profeſſions. In her tinte the 
Turky, Eaſt ladia, and African branches of cornmerce 


4 he 


were 
opened. Fxpeditions boy and vader in America, co unte- 


nanced and ſupported. By theſe methoc 

increaf-d, and with it the public we: 5 h (3). 
Jar. firmneſs and uniform ty of her co . auch, viſibl/ 

to public good, quallficd the uſ.s of her prer 


ſhe was as jea alous as her Predeceſſours. She D SLOT the ref- 


tcration of the coin, which had been begua by her brother and 


ſiter, by the tetal extinction of baſe money. 8! 
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O ative, of Which 
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She rat! er 
choſe to diminiſh the crown revenue for the lupport of public 
meaſures than preſs too hard upcn her ſu jects, and with the 
aſſiſtance of parliament, would have re ved and enccuraged 


thouſand pounds in her treaſury. In the courſe of upwards of thirty years ſhe 
had from the commons twenty ſubſidies, and thirty-cight fifteenths, and eigu- 
teen ſubſidies from the cle rgy, v hich did not amount o three millions in tha 
whole, and yet out of this the lent eight hundied thoutand pounds to the poor 
tates of Holland, and upwards of half that ſum to the French king Heary wwe 
Fourth, by which the kept war for the molt part at a diſtance, and acquiied a 
bigh reputation with all the European powers. {b) The commetce ot Eng- 
land had been growing for near a century, and though it had received various 
checks from the ill- judged volicy of feveial of our Piinces, it quickly recovered 
from them, and excrted itfelt with freth vieour, But in this reign, mecting 
with all poſhle encouragement, it role to a [1 G12 Zious he: cht, as Camden i: 1 — 
forms us from a very exact enqu ry, Annal. EI. p. 108. The queen was alt: 
very attentive to her navy, made er eral laws for promoting and encouraging 
nav! gation, treated Raleigh, DU: ake, Hawkins, and other ſeamen with much 
Kindne' 8 and reſpect. She Na remaik: ally fr 118 al n Ever) tt, in, 2 but h. T apDas 
Ic), and though ſhe laid ont nothing in building, was picated to ſce the mark; 
0: her ſubject's riches, in ſumptuous edifices publie aud pilvate, viſiting ſoc 1 
a+ were wealthy, as well to do them honour, as to fave expence. The dog. 
the raiſed froin fourtcen thouſand pound*, at which they were farmed by Sir 
Thomas Smith, to forty-two thouſand, and obliged him to pay a large tum f. 


1er 


having them at that price, and atterwai ds failed them to Py thoufand, a 
Camden telle us, p. 616, and this in oppotition to the ten! me! Ns Of er principal 
mi 'niſters. he "Pe credit enough with the Ci ly ot London to Nocure the bonds 
of the corpo ation as a joint lecurity ior the money ſie bo.towed ab road, ar: 
theſe honds diſcharged and cancelled he deliveied ur, which enabled ker for the 
luture to borrovy, at home, 
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agriculture, if that had been practicable while the old terug. 
remained. On the whole ſhe left the nation much better fa. 
tled, richer and more proſperous in every reſpect than it ha 
been before her time (c). by 

JawEs the Firit, though he ſucceeded without oppoſiticy 
and ſcemed to be received with general ſatisfaction, found him. 
felt very ſoon embarraſſed in point of revenue, and theſe dif. 
culties grew upon him through his whole reign. 'T he late Queer 
left a conſiderable debt, and had beſides diſpoſed of a very large 
proportion of the crown lands. It is true his firſt parliamem 
were liberal, but it as true that the king became profuic, an; 
aiterwards upon fo bad terms with the houſe of commons, ta 
though he opened his neceſſities to them, he received no ac 
quate relief. Ihis reduced him to have recourſe to monopolies 
and projects, which at his entrance on government he had ff. 
preſſed. He likewiſe attempted benevolences and loans, by 
with little fucceſs, and being at laſt driven into war, propos 
that the ſupplies given for his ſupport ſhould be appropriate, 
and the application of them put out of his power. But thous) 
the crown was diſtreſſed, the nation was very proſperous. [i 
made very carly a good treaty with France, and a very advan- 
tagcous peace with Spain. In conſequence of theſe tra 
flouriſhed, and though, from merchants miſtaking their inter 
eit, navigation Was for ſome time checked, yet it quickly te. 
vived and extended itfeif in a high degree; the navy alto wa: 
augmented. Virginia, New England, and Barbados were ſettlec, 
diſcoveries were encouraged. The nation became more an 


= 


(c) There was nothing on which the queen valued herſelf more than on the 
utter deſtruction of this monſter, as ſhe ſtyled bale money. Her predece!lo1; 
had coined tome good, and reduced by proclamation the debaſed money to th+ 
{ame value. But Elizabeth called this in, and without any charge to the ſubjct 
recoined all to the amount in the courſe of her reign to five millions and a bal, 
befides the portcullis pieces which were ſtruck for the uſe of the Eaſt India com- 
pany. As long as Ceci] lived ſhe refiſted all the overtures frequently made he: 
to :clieve her neceſiities, which were fornetirnes very great, by again tampet- 
ing with the coin. Towards the cloſe of her reign however ſhe made a ſmall 41. 
teration, but without injury to the ſtandard, by coining ſixty-two ſhillings in- 
ſte ad of ſixty out of the pound of filver. The acts for promoting tillage proved 
in a great meaſure ineffectual. We may eafily gueſs at the condition of the te- 
nants fiom the account given us by her ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Thomas Smith, of 


that of their landlords. “ He who had a father, who kept 2 good houte, ant 


« had all things in order to maintain it, ſhall come to his own, after ke is out 
of wardſhip, woods decayed, houles fallen down, ſtock waſted and lands ut- 
terly worn and plowed to the barren, and to make amends ſhall pay vet on- 


- 


year's relief, and ſue ouſter le maine, beſide other charges, ſo that not Of 
many ycars, and peracyenture never, he ſhall be able to recover and come 


to the eftate where his father left it.“ Commonwealth of England, b. 
chap. v. and the curious reader will find the whole chapter very well worth b. 
peruſal. 
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more populous; but notwithſtanding this tillige remained in a 
low condition (d). | 

CHARLES came to the crown in a ſtate more embarraſied 
than that of his father. Great part of the crown lands were 
ſold, much of the remaining revenue ant1C1p: ited, a heavy debt 
u home and abroad, and a war entered into by the advice of 
parliament, from whom for that reaſon the kin; g ha. 1 great hopes, 
They gave him ſome ſupplics, and brought in a bill for bonn ge 
and poundag ze for only one year, which for that reaſon was re- 
jecte 99 by the lords. The Ling met the fame patliament at Ox- 
tord, but differing with and diflolvins them endeavoured to carry 
on the war as well as ke could. In order to this he continued to 
exact the cuſtoms as if they had been a revenue inherent to the 
crown, had recourſe to loans, privy ſcals, and other methods of 
the fame kind, which PI Cj ut ned him 0 the minds of his peo 
ple, and theſe 0 Were [ Ut ar ene d U Ain unft We 
0 xpedition againſt Cadiz. Fo theſe misfortunes was added.a 
breach with France, precipitate in its commene mg and un- 
fortunate in its provrets, Another paliames nt; „ inclined 
to grant {upplics, totally dif pp roved the mecatiurcs taken to _ 
money without their aſſiſtance, and th e rigorous ſteps by whicl 
theſe meaſures were. enſorced. I his ProUuced the PETITION 
of RIGHT, by which thele evils were prevented for the future. 
The king allented to it with reluctance, and finding the parlia- 
ment deter mined to truſt him with tonnage and poundaye only 


(4) As the queen left a debt, ſo ſhe left alſo a part of 
been viven her unlevicd, The Lins had a great family, and = rate ©: living As 
very hich. The whole = his income never reach a tive hundred thoutand 
pounds per annum, of which the crown lands made lIcts than a fifth, and the 
profits arifing from the tenures about two fitths. In the courte of his reignhe 4d 
crown lands to the value of ncar eight hund, ed thouſand pounds, and by the help 

of this, parting with the cavtienary town in Holland, the debt received. from 
France, benevolences, and other means, raiicd about two millions. The ſap- 
lies granted him by parliament {the laſt excepted, which he did not receive) 
amounted to fix hundted and thi rey thouſand pounds. The cuſtom: at the begin- 
ring of his reign were about ene hundred and twenty-leven thouland pound : 
He raiicd them afterwards to one hundred and ſixty thoutand, and towards the 

6 


the laſt ſupply that had 


cloſe of his reign higher. The coinage in hi: cigu did not amount to Guite f11 
millions and a halt, part of which v. as em ſilver imelt-4 out of 
He made ſome alterations in the value of 2 gold coin, in con cquence of a like 
aliciation in other parts of E urope. The miſtake of the merchants Mi ith 85 c 
to navigation aroſe in the que -en'< time, and continued thiuy ugh a part oi his, and 
Co nſiſted in their making uſe of large torcign ſhips for the fake ot tavin g freight, 
of which the ſeamen h cavily complalncd. But when it was perceived that fo- 
reigners made an advantage of this, and found means to import cords hither 
their on profit, the merchants tock the alarm, | 

forbidding a 1 commerce but on Eng lih bottom 
quickly built in ſeveral of our ports. 
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tor a very ſhort time, diſſolved them. He then made pc;,, 
ith Spain and France, which was highly beneficial to th, 
ration, by reſtoring a lucrative and extenſive commerce, I 
king continued many years to govern without parliaments, ſyn. 
plying his wants by the ſtrength of prerogative, and in ordert. 
ſupport the ſovereignty of the fea, levied ſhip money, which, 
though it enabled him to carry his points abroad, and to deftly.) 
the Sallee-Rovers, who had diſturbed and diſtreſſed our trad; 
yet it excited ſuch diſcontents as threw all into confuſion at home 
A war with the Scots, and cther misfortunes brought him t. 
call a new parliament, which he precipititely diffolved, an. 
not long after called another, in which, though he conſcnte( 1; 
aboliſh the ſtar chamber, and high commiſſion courts, and made 
cre..t conceſſions, yet his diſputes with them tcrminated in 
civil war; in conſequence of which the monies raiſed for the 
public ſervice were both levied and applied by the authority 6 
that parliament (c). : 
As the cauſe of the parliament was conſidered b. 
thoſe who adhered to them as the cauſe of liberty and d 
the people, they were in a condition by their -own author. 
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(c) At the time of his acceſſion the debts of his father were compate\ ; 
ſeven hundredthouſand pounds, and he was beſides himſelf indebted 1a than 
thouſand. The parliament gave him about a tenth part of the ſum that he 
clared to be requiſite for his immediate ſervice. This obliged him to boston 
from the city on the crown lands a large ſum at eight per cect. He pawaed | 
jewels in Holland for three hundred thouſand pounds, and by other method: c: 
the like kind ran himicli deeper in debt. When diſappointed the ſecond tim: 
by parliament, he had not only recourſe to many irregular methods of procurin; 
money, but commi ted likewiſe ſuch as retuſed to lend, and by this mean 
heightened extremely the diſcontents of thoſe who were moſt able to embarca:. 
his affairs. By his aſſent to the petition of right, he put an end to theſe praci:- 
ces, and declared them illegal; however being again dilappointed, he hadrecout!c 
to other prerogative mea{ures of ſupply, ſuch as erecting new corporation, 
charters, compoſitions with reculants, confirming defective titles to crown land,, 
tines for knighthood, and the like. As to ſhip-money, which produced tv © 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum for four years, it was ftrialy applicd to 
the purpoſe for which it was raiſed, powerful fleets were ſent out, the coal! 
ſecured from pirates, the Dutch obliged to pay thirty thouland pounds for licence 
to fiſh, the navy board regularly eſtabliſhed, new ſhips built, particularly the 
ſovereign, of upwards of ninety guns and ſeventeen hundred tons. Commetce 
flouriſhed wonderfully ; the Faſt India, African, and Turky trades were imp:0- 
ved and extended. The plantations began to thrive exceedingly. Ireland wa: 
reduced into order, and yielded a confiderable revenue, as a proof of this the 
cuſtoms roſe, and the coinage at the tower amounted to upwaids of tv.c!ic 
millions. This laige ſum was excluſive of what was coined by the king at h. 
ſeveral mints of Aberiſtwith, Vork, Shrewſbury, Oxford, Exeter, and other 
places out of his own plate, that of the univerſities, the nobil:ty, yentry, au 
clergy, who adhered to him, and which we have reaſon to judge mult have yen 
very conſiderable both in gold and filver, from what yet remains in the cahlact 
of the curious; and though lome of the pieces are but of coat ſe wo: KE manſulp, 
yet others are very {air and neat, and all of them of due fineneſs and weight; 


which by adding to the circulation muſt have been of great utility to the nation 

even in theſe diſmal times. This ſhows that what Clarendon, Ruſhworth, and 

Cooke affirm, that the nation at the breaking out of the*civil war was in a moſt ; 

proſperous condition, is a certain truth. : \ 
0 j 
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to raiſe competent ſupplies, which from their perfect know. 
leedge of the real ſituation and riches of the nation they 
were enabled to do by a variety of means, and by 
| jpreading their impoſitions wide, rendered them lighter to indi- 
viduals, though they were very heavy in their amount, and be— 
ing again gradually diſperſed for the maintenance of their forces, 
ard the ſupport of their government, this circulation rendeted 
their continuance practicable, till their power was fixed beyond 
de poſſibility of reſiſtance. IJ he reduction of Scotland and of 
ircland was attended with great expence, but both being ac- 
| ccompliſhed, extended, and augmented their authority. The 
ſenſe they had of their own ſtrength, and the appearance of a 
general ſubmiſſion encouraged them atter the death cf the king 
| to undertake a war againſt the Dutch in ſupport of the ſove— 
rcignty of the ſea, by which they in a great meaſure ruined the 
naval power of their rival (/. 

AT model being diſpoſſoſſed of the government by their own 
army, their general, Cromwell, found it very difficult to raiſe 
money Without the aſſiſtance of parliament, and ſtiil more difk- 
cult to obtain it trom thole afſemblies which he called by that 
name. He was obliged therefore to raiſe ſupplies as well as he 
could; and it hath been thought highly probable that ke broke 
with Spain that he might repleniſh his empty treaſury by ſo— 
reign ſpoils, in which he was not altogether unſucccis{ul ; 
though even with this help he died in debt, and left his fon ſo em- 
barraſſed, that he was not long able to maintain his ſeat. The 
remains of the long parliament then reſumed power, and levied 
the ſums requiſite for their ſupport in their accuſtomed man- 
ct, till the city of Londen 1ctuſed to pay any taxes till a free 


) Hiſtory of independency. Account of taxes, p. 295. Sclden's works, 
vol. iii. p. 2070. Before the civil war actually brol;e out the parliame nt gave 
x ſubſidies and a poli tax, which they computed made tegether fix hun ted 
t,on!and pounds, for payment of debts, and ſettling with the Scots, Aſter the 
civil war began they raited weekly and monthly atieſiments, introduced « Kies, 
took tonnage and poundage, impoſed new Outice, called in filver plate, tor the 
value of which they allowed eight per cent, borrowed occaſionally immente 
ums from the city of London, the merchant adventurers, and other Public 
companics, When their power was eftabliſhed they found new retources in ſa— 
queltrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and chu:ch lande, &c. When Cam- 
well was declared general, an aſſeiſment of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
Pounds a month was raiſed for the army and navy. Mr. Walker in lis pPictace 
o the book firſt cited, after enumerating the methods taken by them ailert 
that what they raiſed in fix years amounted to forty millions. Other compute— 
tions may be found in Stevens's account of taxes. The Dutch war was entered 
to upon motives that had induced the king to levy thip-money, that is, for 
maintaining the lovereignty of the ſea, the right of the flag, and the fiſhery, 

ne parliament might have ſecured all theſe by a peace and the ſatisbactic 


due to the nation for the injuries in the Eaſt Indies. 


lition of the two republics, The war was detrimental to commetce, leit the 
army idle, and the lar 


N ge rewards given by the parliarient to their con mem— 
bers, raiſed that ſpirit of diſcontent, which in the midſt of their ſeeming pleni— 
tuce of power enabled their own general to turn them out, 


7 


on 
But they inſiſted on a coa- 


parl.amunt 
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Parliame nt was called, and General Monk being drawn to ©. 
cur with them, put an end to theſe conſuſions, by the meth! 
which the city had propoſed; and which produced the reſtora. 


their 

tion (2). N 

THus the reader hath ſeen by as ſuccinct a deduQion +» of th 
was in my power to make, the connexion between the pil}, wore 
revenue and the condition of this country [!, rough, a long erte; ſels, 


of ages. "Ihe fmall Britith principalities, as they had a regs 
lir conſtitution, had alto undoubtedly revenues ſuited to tj; 
occaſions and extent. Ihe Romans while they held it, ſhows: 
in cvery refpect of what this ifland was capable, and from th 


nc 
greut Improv ements of all xinds, raiſed an immenſe pull; inert 
venue. The Saxons proceeding on a different plan, reſtrai; that 
their views to the fame bounds within which nature had cos. ce 
ned their dominions. By this policy they rendered the cou per! 
populous and well cultivated, the inhabitants according to tlc; mo 
{-veral ranks in caſy cf inces, and the crown revenue © 
ple. The Dancs de ſtroyed the kingd em, and deranged e t bef 
Saxon ſyſtem ſo much, that it was unable to bear up againit ell 
new invader. The Normans not only introduced a ſtrange an! vet 


ſcvere form of rule, by which they changed the manners, 
in tome degree the language of the people, but alſo from tlic 


C2) The fi.!t parlament called by Cromwell was compoſed of members a; 
pointed by h tn, 1 fading themielves al» le 1 do nothing 4 reſigned the 105 
ag ain into his hands. Atter t| oy tie made Penne wen the Dutch upon 11-4 
much better in appearance than they were in reality, in which it is though! 
found hi: intereſt. Vſhen he had taken the title of protec tor, he cailc da tr 
parliame: ik, with whora he parted in dilgult, Hi third parliame nt ſettled a te. 
venue upon him, but it was inad equate to the expences of his government, He 
by his own and his council's authority reftored the E xchequer, took tonn? 
phundage, excite, monthly aſſeiſnent*s, and the caſual re venue, all which 
not ſuffice. In an account ſtated Ap il 7th, 1659 by Richard's parliame nt, the 
whole national charge amounted to two millions two hundred and one ha an! 
hve hundred and fort y pounds, which excceded the revenue by three _— 


20! 


| 
thirty- -two thouſand eight hundred and twenty-three pounds, and the 
ac! t WAS repe Ted 10 be LW a millions tour Trap ach leventy- tour 3 tw) 
hundred and nincty poun!s Theic reſpective ſums regard the whole three 


kingdoms. It was not imply the degrading of Richard after forcing Via to 
ditloive his partiame Nt, recalling tas old Parliame nt, turning them out again, 
that revolted the mind of tne nation, but many other circumſtances concurte % 
ſuch as the declining of trade, from the captures in the Dutc h, the ſeizure © 
the merchants effect on the breaking out of the © Spaniſh war, and the vir h it 
proceedings of the Iectaties, who equally opp: cfled the church and the pre 
te iant, and thereby excited a defire of recurring to the old conſtitution. Bef tore 
the king's death the money coined by the pariiameat at the, tower bore hi: ſtamp, 
7 ncsſorv. ar the arms of the commonwealth Were ule 4 even durins the time 
Cromwell, and afterwards; but the whole did not amount to half a m illion. 
. very fine piece: were Aae by him both in gold and ſilver, but it ie 
doubted Whether they were ever current. The ſpirit of huſbandry and culti- 
vation which revived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, continued from that time, 
but through the pub lie contuftons and the inclemency of the ſeaſons corn bore 4 
very high rrice during this period, - 


connexions 
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connexions with the continent, fell into meaſurcs repugnant to 
the intereſts of England. Their foreign wars impoveriſhed, 
their civil diſſentions deſolated, and the continual re petitions of 
both depopulated the country to ſuch a degree, that at the cloſe 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth both the crown and nation 
were equally diſtreſſed. But by the intervention of new conn- 
he, the relinquiſhing foreign quarrels, an attention to domettic 
concerns, excited a ſpirit "of induſtry and commerce, that in 
ſpite of ſome temporary interruptions, opened the eyes of bath 
the princ ce and people to their true intereſts, w uch ever were 
ind will be the fame. The conſequence of this was a gradual 
ncreaſe, and a que diſtribution of property, and in virtue of 
that the demolition of the fhill remaining checks on rational. 
ſtecckun; how cfiettually this operated in the dloſe of this 
period, may appear from hence, that the parliament ral 
more money an that Part ot the Kingdom und their dominton 
ore YEAT than there Was ſpecic in the whole nation a century 
| beſo re, This ama ing aitcration arole trom cur poſlciling rin 
| eſe the whole trade of I urope tor about fifteen years. oo 
very ſenfible difference was ſoon after felt from our imprudent 
conjunction with France againſt Spain, which greatly altcred 
the political and commercial balance which had been fo long in 
our favour. 
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Of the public Revenue from the Reſtoration to the 
late Peace. 


TH J favourable diſpoſition of tho nalin at the ohrmms of 
this pe riad, and the motives an which it was founded, I he 
ſtate of the revenue, and the care taken by the legiflul, we * 
promoting the public welfare during the rei 1 6f (urls the 
Second. The very ample efl al iſam, nt made by partiament on 
James the Second, and the material sccurrences' dy rins His ur 
reign. T he real cauſes of the 1M fr gved i gndition and prof þ 4 
0145 "fate of this country at the time of hrs quit! ins the gaduern- 
ment. A ſummary account of the money raiſed, und a ft rt de- 
tail of public affairs during the reign of Kine William the 
Third. A like dedudlian in u. ſpect ts the finances s and other 
concerns of theſe fands under ueen Anne. Afjuccitict review 
of the YeVEenue, and of the principal events that happened in 
the reign of Hing George the Firſt. { he means that were em- 
Ployed "fer k bringing the debts of the publi, int; grder, with a 
brief relation of the origin and ifjue of the Suti Sea $ Acme. 
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A cenciſe view of ſame ſalutary ſlatutes for the eaſe and an, 


T 
lument of the commercial intereſt. A ſuccinft detail of thy ul 
principal events in the firſt thirteen years of his late maja, Nice fi 
King George the Second, T he meaſures purſued in that 10 Lhous 
for the be nefit of the public, and their effefts. T he war 11; nine 
Spain and afterwards againſt bath that crown and France, My 
which continued for about fix years. The laws enacted, Reef 
other metſads uſed for promoting the public weal within ; 5 luust 
ſpace. A rewew of what paſſed from the peace of 11 . Ie. bon 
Chapelle to the breaking out of the loft war. The pregr iat 
therenf to the demiſe of His late ma jc. The ſlate of the u. Wt 
tron c: enſide red through this Period. T he proſecution of Un four 
VOTE *&t from the commencement of the preſent reign t5 the cn Imeſ⸗ 
elugian of the prace alt Paris. T he nature and conſequence; if tas. 
the public debt truly ſlated and impartially conſidered. Ti; uue 
riſe and progr eſs ot the ſinking fund in like manner fairly re. | | xp 


u a ea its utility EY and eſtabliſhed. T he u. a 
cluſian of this buck and chapter „ with ſome neceſſary remar!., 
HE horreurs of a civil war, the long ſeries of comme. 
tions that ioilow 80 and the numerous fatal con{cquen- 
ces that vifib attended them, brought the nation in general 16 ! 
a truc ſente of its own interetts, and convinced them by expe- : 
ricnce, that the Cwerturning their ancient conſtitution had tub. 
verted the bajis of their happinels, by removing thoſe wite pro- 
vibens, that by a cue temperament of rational liberty with be 
vercign autionly conltitute the beit of all governments, a l. 
mited monarcl, iy. Experience had convinced them likewiſe 6 
many truths, to a juſt ſenſe of which they could never hat 
been perluaded by arguments. They perceived plainly that fi 10 
the ſecurity and proj erity ot the ſtate, it was requiſite that £0- 
vernment ſhou!d be ſupported Ly an ample revenue. They dit 
covered that in A 88 ſocicty, taxes judicicuſly laid ard 
properly appiic.', migi.t promote the weltare, inſtead of d 
Alrefſing the circ umit ances of the ſujet. They were rendered 
fully ſenſible of the enk on, as well as danger of a numero: 
army, frem 7 th &y were conleque ntly very deſirous of ber? 
freed. They faw clearly the great utility ot cultivation, ard 
they felt from the remeval of the feudal tenures, and the i- 
creaſe of inkabitants, that this was fully 1 in their power. Th 
began to have more enlerged notions in regard to the benefit a1 ari- 
ſing from manutactures, the lowering the intereſt of mor 1 
and the removing all obſtructions to the freedom of ao 
and commerce. They were therefore diſpoſed, from thele ar 
other conſiderations, chearfully to embrace any meaſures that 
had a tendency to promote thele ſalutary views, and to prevent 
their falling again into thoſe confuſions, from which they Wie 
ſo lately recovercd. 
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Ar the return of king Charles the ſecond, the convention 
parliament, as it was called, made an immediate ſettlement for 
the ſupport of the crown, provided tor diſhanding the army, and 


thoueh by no means dilpoſed to be profule in their grants, ſhowed 


an inclination to do whatever was neceflary. The ſucceeding 
nartiament was more liberal till diſguſted by the miſcarriage of 


Ine frſt, and the bad intention of the ſccond Dutch war. After 
this time, thouzh the king received occationally much aſſiſtance 


From parliament, yet his conduct brought him into necoſſities 
that involved him in difputcs with his people as well as in perpe— 
bi] difficulties, and induced him to incur a debt, which he 
ound it out of his power to diſcharge. But notwithſtanding 


meſe miſtakes and misfortunes, the nation received ſome advan- 
ties from that monarch's diſpoſition, and many more from the 


: attention and public ſpirit of the legiſlature. His temper and 
Eexpericnce inclined him to take great care of the navy, to pro- 
; mote the intereſts of the plantations, to countenance uſeful in- 
Nertions and improvements of diiicrent kinds, and particularly 
Iascoveries, in which his views were ſeconded by ſeveral perſons 


Lc) quality and diſtinéction. On the other hand the parhament 
ok many laudable ſteps for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 


en, the liberty of the ſubject, and the maintenance of juſ- 


Et. They removed by wiſe and well-weighed ſtatutes, all 


theſe impediments that had ſo long continued to impede the cul- 


nation of land, and took the moſt cficctual and ſalutary me— 


od to promote it, and were not wanting in their endeavours, 
E 11007h theſe were not fo ſucceſsful, to ſupport and extend our 
Ibchceriecs. hey encouraged manutactures, aflorded a kind re- 
0 tion to forcigners that miglit be inſtrumental in this reſpect, 
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ſtec trade, and by the act of navigation and ſublequent laws to 
ſapport and enforce it, provided effectually tor the ſecurity of 
commerce, and took tlie Wiſeſt method, tor maintaining a con- 
junction of intereſt between the colonies and their mother coun— 
i, from which many beneficial contequences ſpeedily enſued 


| to both (a). 


JAuks 


() Hie firſt parliament paſſed an act for affording his majeſty a ſpeedy ſupply 
v6! leventy thoufand pounds, ſettled on him tonnage and poundage, the heredt- 
{2'y exciſe in compenſation for the legal abolition of wards and liveries and pur- 
chance; the temporary excile for the ſupport of povernment, the revenue 
ing from the poſt-office, and after ward: tearth-money. But it ought to be 
her ved that many years elapſed before theſe revenues were brought into order, 
ths was done at lift by farming, which gradually dilcoyercd their value. The 
Cuſtorns (Davenant on public revenues, vol. 11. P. 42.) yielded A.D. 1666, three 
bundred and ninety thoufand pounds; but were railed by degrees to five hundred 
1 ty-five thouſand {oven hundred and fiity-two pounds per annum. The exciſe, 
25 the fame author tells us, vol. i. P. 127, role in like manner from two hundred 
Icventy-five thouſand nine hundred fifty-two pounds to fix hundred forty 
four thouſand eight hundred fifty-four pounds per annum. The poſt office, 
a+ we have already obſerved, vol. ii. p. 256, 257- advanced from twenty- 
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JAMES the ſecond, notwithſtanding the difficulties to uh. 
"a had been expoſed in the reign of his brother, ſuccceded 
e throne with greater advantages than almoſt any prince 


bad ever {at upon it. He found the publi c revenue muc ] 
proved, and put into better order than it had ever been. * tha 
ded to this tie eſtabliſhed and ample income which he had nc; 1c 
ſeſſed as duke of XN ork. His parliament was ſo complaiſzr nt - ma 
to ſettle both upon him, netwithſtanding he had by prochm- en 
tion directed the payment of the cuſtoms before that aſſen Cu! 
met. They likewiſe granted him ſeveral conſiderable addit:s; (Cl 
for the repair and ſupport of the fleet, and for ſupprefſins t': Il 
duke of Monmouth's infurrection. As he was naturally a g lat 
economiſt, well acquainted with public affairs, and a prince « WF 
indefatigable application, he very ſoon brought his revenue ! 
ſo good a ſtate, as to be able to make annually very conſider:|: Wh ** 


ſavings. That ſpirit of cultivation and improvement W 
had p revailed for many years, ſtill exerted itfelf with the gre: 
eſt vigour, and the French refugees, who were kindly rece! 
and very prucently encouraged, perfected ſome and introduce: 
many new manutactures, Cy in proceſs of time proved ot n. 
finite benefit to the nation. The pcaceable ſtate of Europe, 47; 
the removal of thoſe diſturbances that had long FRI 
America, Was exceedingly favourable to Commerce, to the ug 
moting of which he ſhowed great attention. He was my 1 
larly careful in protecting the Faſt India and African comp. 
which were then in a very flourithing condition. The nas * 
the manaz ement of which he was perfectly well vrried, be . 
reed himſelf with the afliftance only of a ſecretary, and 
brought it into excellent order, when his excefſive bi, gotr) ty 


one thouſand five hundred pounds, to forty-three thouſand pounds, Hes 
money in his time brought in one hundred fixty-two thoutand pounds, 1 he 
rot withſtanding this income, and ſeveral large grants | rom parliament, an 
inthe courſe of hi: reign to eleven millions four hundred forty-thiee thou 
four hundred and ſeven pounds, found himſelf obliged to ſel] Dunkirk * 
French for a million and a half of crowns, which were coined into three hun” 
2nd thirty-{ix thoufand ſeven hundred and thirty-three pounds. He 
ſcid the fee-farm rents in virtue of two acts of pailiament, 
what ſum is a little uncertain, and at his death flood indebrcd 
ban ker:, who had advanced money on the hereditary revenue, in be 
Of one million threeh undred twenty eight thouſand ada | hundee d twems⸗ 
{:x pounds, and alſo owed his houſehold ſixty thouſand pound The teſt ac}; the 
babeas co! pus, the jaw for prevent! ng frauds and pe! J uries, and many otlet 
prove the truth of what is advanced in the text. In conſequence of thete 
perty v ell 15 85 15 05 and induſtry 0 eflec ually encouraged, that our com 
became 75 ++; Extenſive and lucrative; the pl. 


atations fouriſhed, the royal 02") ol 

Was an! ed, and ! Ad ro 419 tue 'E to het cen and © hon year" ay hate. ; 
The coisage of gald and ſilver in this re ign was very 3 eight million | 
an act paſted in tne eighteenth "ft hi: reign, 2 An utv was T1 Poe: 4 upon * 


bre andy, Fc. tn defray the 2 Pence of coin 4e : "ww kich duty bei, f by {ub EQUEN: 


ſtatutes continued ſtill ſubſiſts, ſo that gold and filyer are aſſayed and co add 2; | 
tlic at in the tower free from all ck zarges. ; #7 
Popith ; 
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Popiſh religion, and thoſe innovations in government into which 
that led him, excited the diſaffection of his ſubjects, and 


oY 
#4 
. 
ww 


obliged him to abandon his dominions (6). 


BEs1DEs thoſe circumſlancesthat have been, and many more, 
that if we had room might be mentioned, which contributed to 
increaſe the lubſtance as well as credit of the public, there was 
7 a wonderful concurrence of favourable events which human 
 wiflom could not torciec, or human policy bring about, that con- 
aucted tothe ſame deſu able end. Such as the general ſituation of 
Chriſtendom at that period, the great need that Spain had oft our 

| friendinip, the advantages accruing to Our commerce attcr the 


E 147k peace with the Dutch, whilſt they were ſtill engaged in a 


war with France, and the ſecurity with which our vellelz naviga- 
ted in the Mediterranean, while thole of other ſtates were ex poſed 
to the depredations committed by the Barbary Corlairs. I heſe 


excited and maintained a more gencral ſpirit of enterprize 


| than had been ever ſcen, and that ſuccels which attended theſe 


efforts was really amazing. Our very errours turned in {cveral 


inſtances to our benent. The attempts made to introduce ar- 
bitrary power produced new and cftectual barriers againſt it. 


Ihe prohibiting ot Iriſh cattle inſpired the people ot that fer- 


tle ifland with views which they proſecuted to their own advan- 
tage. 1 he hard uſage of diſſenters of different denominations 
filled our plantations with numbers of ſober, intelligent, and ac- 
we inhabitants. It was from theſe and a variety of other cauſes, 
that not only the ſtock of this country was augmented much be- 
yond what it had been in former times, but the ſceds of univerſal 


( 5 The revenue granted 1 0 King James amounted to full two millions per 


annum, whereas that of his brotker did not exceed one million two hundred 
thoutand, and this was ſo well managed by him, that he is luppoled to have ſa- 
ved about three kundred thoutand pounds a year, A long continuance of Peace, 
an increaſing as well a. extenſive commerce, and many other tavourable cir- 
curnftances concurred to the improvernent of the country, and the enriching of 

inhabitants, The French king having revoked the edict of Nants, many 
thoatand refugees came over hither, who were not only well received and pro- 
ted, but highly encouraged alſo by the king, on account of their bringing 
with them many valuable manufactures. To the Eaft India company he grant- 
elanewand very amp! charter, which was the fixth they had received fince 
the reſtoration, and at this time thici: trade was fo luurithing, and their credit {a 
gent, that they borrowed f1% hundred thoutand pounc at three Der C©at, He 
was allo very indulgent to the African company, in which while duke. ot York 
he had a large concern. Eat as both theſe were excluſive charters by the ſole 
power of the crown, the legality of them was diſputed, and leveral private 
merchants endeavecuring on this ground to interfere with them, were ſtyled in- 
terlopers. In reſpect to the navy, it Was At the time he leſt the kingdom in 
admirable condition, conſiſting of one hundred and feventy-three veſſels of dif- 
ferent rates, ſor the managing of which forty-two thouland leamen were re- 
Quired. The coinage during his ſhort reign were in gold two millions one hun- 
aired thirteen thouſand fix hundred thirty-nine pounds, and in filyer five hun- 
dred and eighteen thouſand three hundred fixteca pounds, Amounting together 
to two millions fix hundred thirty-one thouſagd nine huadred filty-five ron nds, 


2 induſtry 
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induſtry ſo eſſeQually ſown, as to promote laſting proſperi,, 
which was truly fortunate for the nation, as ſhe was thereby cg. 
abled to ſupport ſoon after thoſe glorious ſtruggles, in which 9, 
was involved, for the preſervation of her own and the libcr;,,; 
of Eurcpe (c). 

THE reign of king William and queen Mary opencd wi; 
an extenſive and expenſive war with France, undertake 
and carried on with great difficultics for the ſpace of cight ver. 
It was however a war of neceſſity not of ambition, and w 
ſupported with a ſpirit that did honour to the nation. Repeat. 
ed cuſtoms, exciſes, poll- taxes, impoſitions on windows, joint. 
ſtocks, marriages, burials, manufactures, and land, bore heat 
vpon all ranks of people, and theſe were much aggravated 4; 
high premiums, large intereſt, mortgages for long terms, ant 
ether oppreſſive circumſtances. It is very probable that many 
of theſe difficulties might have been leſſened, and ſome of then 
avoided, but we wanted experience in things of this nature, ind 
which was ſtill worſe, there was a want of unanimity, and « 
conſequence of public ſpirit. The war was at firſt unſuc. 
ceſsful in its operations, and diſaſtrous in its conſequencc ; 


(c) It will not be time miſpent to enquire a little more minutely into the 
cauſes of thete ellefts, in order to have a clearer conception of both. "ih 
tion had been certainly in many reipects improving and growing more wean 
for at leaſt forty years before the reftoration, and though this might and ces. 
tainly did receive ſome check from the Dutch and Spaniſh wars, and then 

1 very large ſums might be hoarded in thoſe days of confuſion, yet from ins, 

| teſtable marks it appeared that the public was ſtil} in a healthy ſtate, and cans'!- 
with a competent degree of attention of recovering its former vigour. Man, 
tacellent ticatites in regard to agiiculture, manufacture, and commerce ve 
publiſhed, which by explaining the trueprinciples of them all had ſingular g 
(effects. The firſt, becauſe the eaſieſt improvements were made in paſture a8 
meadow land-, which by taking in large quantities of what nad been eftcerrs\ 
waſte and barren grounds, occaſtoned in ſome places a fall of rents, whence 
aroſe the clamour againſt Iriſh cattle, but the rental of the kingdom was rag! 
and eſtates in general increaſed in their value. Corn continued dear, which 
gave the firſt hint tor giving a bounty on exportation, as we have ſhown el!c- 
where. A native of the Low Countries brought over hither the ſecret of dyeing 
woollen cloths to the higheſt perfection, which till then we ſtil] wanted. The 
at of making fine glaſs was at the expence of the duke of Buckingham brouzg}: 
from Venice. We became better ſkilled than formerly in whatever related t6 
metal-. The manufacture of hats was gained. The filk trade became very cha- 
ſiderable. The manufactures of linen and cotton were introduced and en- 
couraged. The taxes were fo laid as to promote circulation, which was it)! 
farther incicaſed by the zoint ſtock companies, and 55 the loans to them and 
the crown, It js very true that the two Dutch wars, the plague, and the fire ©! 
Londen produced loffes that have been computed at twenty-ſeven millions, Which 
however duly conſidered amount to a convincing proof of the truth of what 
hath been aid. For after this our commerce augmented; the city was very 
ſoon, as weil as very ſplendidly rebuilt ; and the number of its inhabitants with- 
in this period increaſed more than one hair, Add to all this, that our ſhipping 
doubled in the fame ſpace, all which could never have happened, if things had 
not been as we have ſtated them, as in points of this nature no arguments a c 
cor cluſve as thoſe that ariic ſroin facts, : 


but 
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but our perſeverance at length changed the face of affairs. The 
action at La Hogue was fatal to the naval power ol France, 
her commerce did not enable her to repair it, her mannlactures 


Loclined, her finances were gradually exhauſted, and the peace 


of Ryſwick' clearly proved that ſhe was ſenſible of her de— 
caying ſtrength. On the other hand there were many cit— 


cumſtances that turned to our advantage. The bill of rights 
E..ared and eſtabliſhed our conſtitution. The minds of men 
Fore quicted, the Protcftant intereſt ſtrengthened by the 


y 


cation, and at the cloſe of the reign by the eſtabliſhment of 


te Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Some very falutary aitcrations were 
LI made in the adminiſtration of juſtice. A bounty on the 
exportation of corn Was tvttled by act of parliament. The 
ſabſect was reſtored to freedom in the important butineſs of 
working mines, and inthe midſt of all our diſtreſi's that which 
threatened us moſt, the miſerable ſtate of our money, was ct- 
ſectually removed by a recoinage, he bank of England was 
E rected, and its ſualutary operations promoted by an engraffinent. 
pe board of trad- was cilabiithed, our manutacures enlarged 
at the exp nceof France, the length of the war delivering us 
roma trade with that country, and the fondneſs tor its faſhions, 


ch had been highly detrimental. In a word, national credit 
F 014 ually revived, circulation increaſed, and the benefits lowing 
rom it began to be underitood, At the cloſe of the reign our 
E navy was doubled (). 


— 
Ar 


(4) At this great criſis, in conſequence of the deſpot ic power of her monarch, 


E France was become terrible toal! Lnope, and nothing but union in tenuments, 
F and that conjunction ot intereſts which the 
bave reſtrained iis force within proper tound-, 


revolution Grout about, Coutd 

The parkament having athgned 
their majeſties a civil lift, undertook to provide tor the expences of the war, 
which they conſidered as abloltutely necettary for the ſupport of that government 
which they had eltabliſhed. As they had the power of controuling the difburſe- 
ment „ as well as raiſing the tnpplics, they ,weie able to proceed vith vigour, 
and in the Courſe of thirteen years railed the ſum ot fifty-ruinc millions two hun- 
cred hity-one thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty-two pounds tourtecu ſhillings 
and nine pence. But as they judged it unſafe at leatt, if not impracticable, to 
rage the fums requiſite, within the year, they had recourſe to loans at the rate 
0; eight and of {even per cent. and novtwithitanding thiz, and. the granting an- 
Nuities at ac high or higher rates, they were obliged fomnetimes to give pi emi- 
um, in conſequence of which the whole ſum borrowed xmounted to forty-one 
millions one hundred thouland ſeven hundred and ninct y-tive pounds. For the 
batiefying the public creditors, they mortgaged funds for long Erms, the Pro- 
ace of which went in diſcharge both of principal and intereſt. By this means 
tere were repaid thirty-four millions thirty-ſour thoufand and eighteen pounds. 
Among other help towards carrying on the public fervice, exckequer bills wer 
avented, but in the year 1697 things were in fo bad altatc. that tallics were 
rom fiitv-five to ſixty-Hve per cent. diſcount, and the diicoune on bank notes 
mirtees or fourteen per cent. At this Juncture the er graltiment took puce, 
which made an addition of five millions one hundred f. ty thoufand four hua— 
Gred ang fity nine pounds to the capital of che bark of England, four 
ths of Which were ſubſcribed in tallies and other government fecurities, 
and the remaining fiith. in their ovn notes at ele fer cut. intereſt, 
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Ar the time queen Anne aſcended the throne the nation va, 
preparing for a war cn mctives of political prudence, in order ty 
prev-r.t France irom giving law to us and to the reſt of Lurope, 
for which purpoſe the grand alliance had been formed. I 
war, into which we ſoon after entered, as it was more extenſiy; 
and of longer conti nuance, ſo it was more exp«nfive than thy 
former. To ſupport theſe expences the ſame< methods were pus 
ſued that had been taken in tne preceding war, probaul; fron; th; 
experience of their practicability, though many objettions | 
been raiſed agaiſt them, on account of their bearing hard up 
our manufactures, railing the price of neceſſaries, and procucins 
otner inconveniencies. Theſe however being eſteemed ip; 
in their nature than the evils that were apprehended from wh 
the war was meant to remove, occaſioned their being adopted by 
parliament, and the great ſucceſs of our arms made them more 
tolerable to the people. Beſides this there were cther circum- 
ſtances that contributed to keep up their ſpirits. Several jay; 
were made of viſible utility to the public, ſuch as for the pre. 
venting the alienation of the crown lands, the encouraging tillage 
and manufaQtures of different kinds, the promoting inland and 
foreign trade, by a variety of ſalutary meaſures of which we 
have already taken notice. Some obſtructions were removed 
that impeded the free courſe of juſtice, a farther ſecurity given 
to the freedom of parliament, by requiring certain proportions 
of landed intereſt as a qualification for the becoming member; 
of the houſe of commons. We may add to this the union between 
the two nations ſo often attempted with effect, and now happil; 
concluded. Some juſt ſtzps were likewiſe taken for promoting 
the welfare of Ireland, for encouraging the commerce of our 
colonies, and the bringing from thence naval ſtores, and to al- 
fiſt theſe by ſacilitating general correſpondence, a new form was 
given to the poſt-cfice, ich diffuſed the benefits ariſing from 
it tErough all the Britiſh dominicns, and as a proof of the prol- 
perous ſtate ol the nation, notwithſtanding the vaſt charges ihe 


had ſuſtaincd, the legal rate of iutereſt was reduced from ſix to 
five per cent (e). 


4 
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which in a very ſhort ſpace brought every thing into order with the aſſiſtance of 
the recoinage at the tower, and at the mints eſtabliſhed at Briſtol, Cheſter, Exe. 
ter, Norwich, avd York, in all which were coined fix millions four hundre 
thirty-five thouſand thirty-nine pounds, and the total coinage in this reign bol 
of gold and ſilver amounted to ten millions five hundred and eleven thouſand 
nine hundred and fixty-three pounds, and the whole of the debt was by the mean: 
before-mentioned reduced to ten millions ſixty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred ant 
ſeventy ſeven pounds. — (e) The ſame proviſion was made for the queen upon 
her acceſſion as had been granted to king William, viz. ſeven hundred thou, 
ſand pounds per annum, out of which the queen gave one hundred thouſan" 
pounds a year towards the expencesof the war. She was likewiſe impowered to let! le 
ene hundi ed thouſand pounds per annum, and the palaces of Kenſington and Sov!” 
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Kix George the Firſt, in virtue of the act of ſettlement, 
came to the ſucceſſion on the demiſe of the queen, But he had 
not been long ſeated on the throne before a turmivauic rebellion 
broke out, which however though ſpeedily fup prejt. 4, occaſi- 
oned the making ſome ſevere laws for preſerving tne public tran- 
quillity. Soon after a miſunderſtanding aroſe xu Sweaen, and 
the unſettled ſtate of things in Europe gave occalion to the qua- 


druple alliance, which brought on a war with Spain, ana tic 
Pp 7 O 


deſtruction of the naval force of that kingdom. Some Gi} rc: 
ces we hkewtiſe had with Ruſſia, and their Imperial and C.thutic 
majeſties having concluded a treaty at Vienna, his majeity 
thought proper to counterbalance this, by what was {tylec the 
treaty of Hanover. Theſe diſputes made it requiſite to ud 
fleets into the Baltic, to the Mediterranean, and to the coalts of 
Spaniſh America, which, though expenſive, leem to have an- 
ſwered the ends intended by them, by preventing the michicts 
with which we were threatened, ſo that we had no war oi any 
continuance during this reign (/). 


THE 


ampton prince George of Denmark, incaſe he ſurvived her. The money requi- 
ſite for carrying on the war was raiſed upon eaſter terms than in the preceding 
reign, as public credit was now better eſtahiiſhed. As in order to etleCt this 
the great companies were equally ready and uſeful, they were treated with 
great indulgence. The united company of merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies 
were thoroughly eſtabliſhed in the beginning of her reign, and their capital at- 
terwards augmented to three millions two hundred thouland pounds, the inter- 
eſt of this ſum being reduced from fix to five per cent. The bank having dif- 
charged the great ſum exgrafted in the former reign, and being very ſervice— 
able in circulating exchequer bill-, were allowed to increaſe their capital to up— 
wards of ſix millions and an half, and their term prolonged to the year 1746. 
After the concluſion of the war the South Sea company was ereQed, th a capital 
of between nine and ten millions, compoſed of a ſubſcription of public debts, on 
the ſame plan with the engraftment on the bank ſtock in the reign of king Wil- 
liam. At the union the produc? of the cuſtoms in England was ſtatcd at one 
million three hundred forty-one thouſand five hundred and fiſty-nine pounds, 
and the exciſe at nine hundred forty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and two pounds 
per annum. In the courſe of the war the French marine, which had been once 
ſo formidable, was in a great meaſure ruined, whereas ours was greatly increaſ- 
ed, moſt of our manufactures were exceedingly improved, many new ones erect- 
ed, and our commerce in general and with the colonies in particular much extend- 
ed. The ſupplies granted amounted to fixty-nine millions eight hundred fift cen 
thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds eleven ſhillings and three pence 
half-penny. The expences of the war were ſtated by the commiſſioners for 
taking the public accounts at fixty-five millions eight hundred fift y-three thou- 
land ſeven hundred ninety-nine pounds eight ſhillings and ſeven-pence half-penny, 
The coinage in this reign amounted to two millions fix hundred ninety-one thou— 
ſand fix hundred and twenty-fix pounds. (J) At the accefiion of king George 
the firſt the parliament gave his majeſty a revenue of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum in clear money to defray the expences of his civil lift, and 
aſſigned for this the funds that had been given to his royal predeceſſours. But 
it being found that theſe funds were incumbered with ſeveral charges and penſi- 
ons to the amount in the whole of two hundred and feventy-fix thouſand eight 
hundred pounds per annum, it was thought requiſite to aſſign the annual ſum of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds from another fund to make up the 
izyen hundred thouſand pounds in clear money, As ample as this proviſion 
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THE bringing the funds into proper order for the effe{},j 
ſupport of public credit was often recommended from the thi, 
as a point of the higheſt importance, and was for ſome yr; 
proſecuted with ſo much prudence, as to produce a reduct iy, ,, 
the intereſt paid to the public creditors (pg). This ſucces br, 
ever made way for that calamitous project called the South ©, 
ſcheme, which under a variety of fallacicus pretences ru 
the fortunes of multitudes, and brought no ſmail diſgrace ug. 
the ſtate. "I he moſt effectual remedies were as Ipceitly ay! 
ed as poſſible, and by degrees the evils this project had intro. 
ced were ſo thoroughly removed, that public credit revived, u. 
the national intereſt was at length reduced from five to 
per cent. which was highly beneficial to ſocicty (4), T1 


C3 
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were likewiſe ſeveral good laws made for preventing veiays 1 


+ 


might ſeem, it was found neceſſary in the conrſe of this reign to grant 
one million for paying the debts of the civil lift. The whole ot the lupplics r7 
ed during the lite of this monarch for the public ſervice amounted to thirt y- 
millions four hundred forty-eight thoutand one hundred and thirty-five pour 
At the time of the king's demiſe the public debt was about fifty millions. J. 
coinage during his reign amounted to eight millions ſeven hundred twent yt 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty-one pounds. It may not be amifs to roma. s 
that in the year 1718 there was a coinage of nineteen thouſand five hundied 27! 
eighty pounds in quarter guineas. (g) The ſtate of the public funds va 
this time, as indeed it is at all times, a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, . 
have before obſerved, that in the reduction of legal intereſt at the cloſe of. 
queen's reign from ſix to five per cent. there was an exception in favour © the 
fiipulations made with the public creditors, But the fituation of things bein; 
much altereJ, it was thought both reaſonable and practicable to relieve the pu 
lic in this reſpeQ, as well as in another, which was then conficered as a greg: 
inconvenience on account of the number of private perſons holding annuities 1 
high intereſt, with whom it was difficult to treat teparateiv. But the enyrz: 
ing act in the reign of king William, and the mode ot eſtabliſhing the South dr 
company in the queen's time affording precedents, there paſſed in the thitd 14; 
of this king, three ads known by the names of the gene al fund act, rhe bas; 
and the South Sea as. By the firſt of theſe ſuch as held annuities were ally 
ed to ſubſcribe them into the bank ſtock, and to receive five per cent. for th; 
future. By the other two ads the bank (excepting their original fund} and th: 
South Sca company agreed to reduce iefpettively the intereſt they recerves! 
from the public, from fix to five per cent, and to advance the former two mi: 
ons and a half, the latter two millions, to pay ſuch of the private creditors 
choſe rather to accept their money, than to continue it at the reduced intere? 
Ibis had fo good an eflect, that upwards of nine millions and an halt were {ul 
ſcribed into the bank, and thoſe who choſe to receive their money weic 
with lefs than five hundred pounds. (hb) The great ſucceſs attenlin.. :! 
ſubſcription to the bank before mentioned, and another operation of the (ame 
kicd by the South Sea company, excited a ſtrong defirc cf putting all the . 0 
of the public debts if poſſible, into ſuch a [tate as might render it practic2b!s 1 
pay them in ſome reaſonable time. Theſe debts were of two kinds, irredecm 
ables and redeemables. The former were alſo of two different ſorts, ſome bor 
very long terms, others for a ſhorter number of years, which taken together, 
coſt the public very near eight hundred thouſand pounds per annum. The lat- 
ter were allo of two lorts, that is, annuities bearing five per cent. and others 


tour per cent. amounting to upwards of ſixteen millions and a half. A pro» 
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poſal was made by the South Sea company, to take in the whole by the content 


of the proprietors, and for the liberty of doing this they offered a large ſum 40 


the public, Upon this the bank offered five millions for the bargain. But the 
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the courts of juſtice, for aboliſhing pretended privileged places, 
a grievance Which had long pr yailed, and was now cftectua u, 
removed, and for giving caſe to fheritis in the paſting their ac- 
counts, all of wich were of great public utility. Care was 
likewite taken of the genera! tr.nquillty by cit-cualiy lupptet- 
ſing pirates abroad, by ſeveral laws acaintt deer italic, and 
perſons Committing acts ot violent 0 in ditguite, as allo tor ſup— 
preſſing ſmuggling, witch had rote to an enormous height. 

THE woolicn, linen, and Elk manufaQures were promoted, 

regulated, and encouraged by teveral ſtatutes 3 and the wearing 
eg calle) cs to the prequdice of our cn manulastures pre- 

vented, Thiere was much attention paid to the fiſherics at 
North Britain, and a particular treaty mage wRn the ciiy ot 
Hamburzh in retpect to the pickled herrings. The like no- 
tice was extended to the government and trade of Ircland, and 
many favours granted to the Colonice in order to preſerve a uſefu 
ſupply of timber for ſhip bailding, cncour; wing the making of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and cther paval ficrus. Eut what may 
be juſtly ſty led th e peculier honour dit this reign, was the ex- 
empting moſt of our native commeditics from datics on expor- 
tation, an heavy and moſt impolitic — and at the fame 
time the dutics were abolithed on a great variety of forcign 


erugs import<d for the uſe of dycrs, which gave no Laall aſuft- 


South Sea company outhid them, and obtained an ach in the ſixth of 


? { te King, 
upon ſuch terms as would hart colt them teven TRY 5 "av IiKewite agreed 
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thcie if ULS -W Ore in 
pecion „ that upwards 0: twenty-ſix millions were actually lubtcribed, ard the 
tie concluſion, and even hetore the concluſton of this bas gaing South Sa ſtock 
role to three hundred per cent. Ttis magnets was cherilthed by taxing in 
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ney ſubicription at three hundred, a lecond at four hund: ed, a thid and forth 
at une thouſand per cent. each, to which piicg ſtock hay gravumniy rien. The 
Corn any 411 ade Han vie tr "17 Rock and declared ve \ hen diviucnds, 229 
thele ſor u term of zes Tt cy with r:ipect to the public cievite:'s lay 
In 12518 them for tacir Fropert) in ſtock at a very high price, 17 that when the 
atuation was over they found themiclves by tie la oi that ſtochk ia à very 
erat 1 Condition. 4 he > P2:1 at's nt to- E. leverai m. tho ; the relief 12 
conſequence of which the proprictors ef the redeemable delt hid Lomewnat 
mort than 55 LY- tive per Cent. 1 He Pro piieto! Or TOE Ir edeemaao! 540 Ctter 


terme, and the old proprietors of South Sea Notch had upwards . N. y-ſiee pet 


cent, added to their retpecti! e Cap tak be 4 ublie enk the leben m * ns that 
18 i * 15 
ad * promiſed, but upon the whole were no loſers by thi: projet, ſipce 


I! 


t. by up Wards ol tWelve millions of t 
850 1 = itock, and the intere at t 
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ance to our manufaQtures, which indulgences were recommend 


ed from the throne (7). __ 
AT the acceſſion of king George the Second, the pots? N 
hemiſphere of Europe was overcaſt with very thick clouds, :.. WE m_ 
diſperſing which we entered into a long train of negociatic:. — wi 
Preliminaries in a little time were ſigned with his Catholic m. * 
jeſty. A congrels for diſcuſſing all diſputes was afterwards hee po 
at Soiſſons. To this ſucceeded the treaty of Seville, and ;- get 
order to execute the engagements contracted thereby we .;. 155 
obliged to conclude another treaty at Vienna, by which ue? = 
guarantied the ſucceſſion of the dominions of the houſe of Au, WWE * 
azrecable to the pragmatic ſanction. The Spaniards notwi::. WI 


ſtanding all the complaiſance that had been ſhown them, cot. wins 
nucd to take our ſhips in America under colour of their bei WF 
empioyed in an illicit trade, and for compromiſing the diſpute: 
on this head we concluded, after many tedious altercation;, 1 
pacific inſtrument ſty led a convention. Theſe different trankc. 
tions involved us in a very conſiderable expence, by obliging i; 
to keep foreign troops in our pay, granting ſubſidies to ſever: 
princes, and employing large ſums to facilitate our views with 
reipect to difterent courts. 

By theſe means however it muſt be acknowledged, that ve 
avcided an actual war, and thereby gained time to make abus. 
dance of neceſſary regulations for the viſible benefit of the nati- 
on, by ſome convenient proviſions in reſpect to the funds, by 
taking meaiures to ſecure their ſtability, and by diſcharging b. 
veral millions of the public debt. Many prudent laws wer: 
alſo enacted for the ſupport, encouragement, and extenſion 0 
our manufactures, as alto in regard to the fiſheries. Great at- 
tention was paid to the interior police of the kingdom, the 
emendation ot the laws in feveral reſpe&s, and particularly by 


15 


(i) The ſtatute referred to in the text is the 8th Geo. I. cap. 18, by which 
it was enacted, that from and after Lady-day 1722, the ſubſidies and other du- 
ties payable on the exportation of any goods or merchandize of the product cr 
manufacture of Great Blitain ſhould ceaſe and determine, except thoſe pays e 
on the exportation of aum, lead, lead ore, tin, leather tanned, copperas. con, 
wool, cards, white woolen cloths, lapis calaminaris, &ias of all forts, gc, 
concy hair or wool, bares wool, hair of all ſorts, horſes, and litharge of lead. 
Then as to importation, the ſeveral ſorts of drugs and foreign goods uſed indyc- 
ing were in this act particularly enumerated and made free from all duties, br: 
it again exported, to pay upon exportation ſixpence in the pound ad vaicren, 


according to the rates fixed by this act. The duties upon importation allo of le 5 
veral goods were reduced, upon beaver ſkins from ſixteen pence to ſixpe ace pe: * 
Kin, upon pepper ftom one ſhilling and eleven pence halfpenny per pound (0 5 
tour pence per pound, upon mace from ten ſhillings to three ſhillings, on cloves + 
from five ſhillings to two ſhillings, and on nutmeęs from four ſhill.ogs to one E 
| Gilliag and fix pence per pound, | 


putting 
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putting all the proceedings in our courts of juſtice into Fngltfs, 
| The like care was extended in moſt of thele particulars to 
North Britain and Ireland, and induſtry cheriſhed in every part 
or the Britiſh dominions. The welfare of the colunics Was 
likewiſe conſidered, ſeveral bourties continucd, fore new ones 
granted, more eſpecially in regard to naval ſtores, and at the 
{ame time that meafurcs were taken to render a mM Uuciul to 
themſelves and to their mother ccuntry, the legiflature provided 
lixewiſe by proper reſtrictions againſt ſuch prachiſes among 
them as might be prejus dicial to her intereſts (&). but nat itli- 
ſtanding all the pains taken, and the many different methods 
tried in fo many vears to prevent the 1nterruption of peace, it 
was at length found neceſſary, for the fuppert of the hongur 
of the nation and the freedom of our commerce, to enter into 
a war with Spain. 

Arx the beginning of this war, our ſquadron in America tock 
Porto Bello, which ftruck the Spaniards with great conſterna- 
tion, But we were net ſo fortunate in our attempt upon 
Carthagena, or in ſome cther naval enterprizes. However ſo 
long as we were ſingly engaged againſt Spain, and of COnICQUENCE 
carried on all our . Wy by ſea, the war was leßs burthen- 
ſome to us, and mo e dillrcfling to cur enemy. But the death 
of the emperour Charles the Sixth exciting a war in Germa- 
ny, in which we were obliged to take part, the diſpute became 
more complicated, and of courſe more expenſive and more 
doubtſul in its event. Ihe battle of Dettingen was very glo- 


(i) At the entrance of this morarch's reign the parliament ſettled his ries 
liſt in ſuch a manner, as that it the ſeveral funde, which were the fame ragte 
to his royal father, ſhould not produce eight hundred thoufand pounds, * ge- 
tciency was to be made up to his mz jeſty. The tot hof the app! es within 
this period of thirteen years amounted to iorty-three militons ſeven hunger: 
twenty-eight thouſand ſev cn hundied tweaty-nine pounds. The Falt Ind 
company beſides a Conſiderable ſum for the renewing her charter, con'en! Eq tc 
the reduction of intereſt on her capital from hve to four per cent. The Proprite 
tors of South Sea ſtock were, at their own requelt, ren to convert th: te- 
fourths of their capital into annuities, ſtyled new annuities, to diltinguith thera 
| from the old, the whole capital, ſme veats before, h. aving been divided i 
VB one moiet y dock, and the other moicty annuities. A law was like wiſe paſſeg to 

prevent ſtock-jobbing, and the miſchiets attending it. Creat encouragement 
AF was given to the manufacture of Britith ſail cloth, a thing in many re{peQs of 
* the greateſt conſequence to the nation. The-moit eff. Qual means Were en- 
ploved for promoting the whale fiſherv which was become to mach the more ne- 
ceſſary, as it had failed when attempted by the South Sea compane. The ſeve— 
rel proprietors of Carolina (except the late earl of Granville ) ſurrendered their 
charter for a valuable conſiger ration, and the province was d 'vided into two roy- 
_ 2! governments with very happy elects, The new colony of Georgia was ſet- 


} 
= 


4 


mitted, which hath been hig! * beneficial to the two colonics lait mentioned. 
An 20 alſo paſſed for encouraging the lugar colonies. Py another ſtatute ef. 
fectual means were provided for the ſpeedy recovery of de>ts due from the in- 
habitants of the plantations to the merchants of Great Britain, and a law was 


4 lizewiſe made to prevent the exportation of hats Manuiacured in any of the co- 


TicusS 


tied, The free exportation of ri-e to all places ſouth oi Cape Finite Tre was per- 
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rious to our arms, and ſo alſo was the naval e 


Toulon, in which the combined flects of France and Spa 
were beaten, and might have been deſtroyed. Our encmic 


9&4 8 


ſible of their inferiority inſtigated a rebellion here, which Ope- 


— 


| 
rated in their favour, asa diverſion, but was very quickly « 
ed. The war on the continent was then reſumed with 11 


The battles of Fontenoy and Laval ſhowed the valour cf 


troops; and though the French were in forne inſtances {4 


ful againſt our allies, vet they began to be weary of the war 
more eſpecially after we rendered ourſelves maſters of the iſle «; 


Cape Breton, and threatened both their dominions on th 


ie Cont. 
nent of America and their iſlands in the W | | 


/clt Indies with 
midabi= invaſions, which however was prevented by 


that put all parties nearly in the ſame condition tl 
time ot the commencement of hoſtil:: 
Y £T our councils werc not fo entirely occupied with milita; 
affairs as to neglect our domeſtic concerns. For as at the beg 
ning of the war proper meaſures were purſucd to procure the 
Rams requitite for our ſeveral icets, lo at the fame time ve 
ſt precautions were taken to render this as little detrimeni 
voſſible to our commercial navigation. Ihe great Sen ; 
continued to be very uſeful in raiſing the neceſſary jupp! 
and in raiſing them on ealy terms. Salutary laws wei 
paſſed for promoting our manufactures, particularly ſail clot} 
already become very conſiderable from former bounties The 


linen manufattcricsin North Britain and Ireland were conſider- 
ed with attention and liberally 


* 
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encouraged. A royal Charter 
was granted to a company formed in order to facilitate the pro- 


gre ſs of the firſt, and the moſt effectual means uſed for ſupport— 
ing the latter. The colonies likewite continued to be conſider- 
d by the legiſlature, and the alacrity and courage they had thown 
in the reduction of Cape Breton, met, as it merited, with pra- 
per regard, as well as applauſe from the mother country. 'l he 
province of Southi Carclina hav! ing ſtruck into the culture ot 
indigo, a bounty was granted for its ſupport, which hath been 
attended with great effes. 'The moſt liberal methods were rs 
to increaſe the number of inhabitants in the plantations b; 
viting foreign Proteftants to ſettle in them, and to prevent = 
Pp: ople there from being impoſcd on by plauſible projects, a 
op was put to banks when on the point of being erected (i). 


1 IL 
p< 4 =. 1 5 £ * 2 v% a * 
V | ne TAIT with Spa 1, WAOICT ! began h "” th Ee court of Madrid « re: unto? to 
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Tur treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, and even the definitive trea- 
ty with Spain, though they delivered us from many inconveni— 
encies and all the hazards of war, left us ſtill under ſuch em- 
bartaſſments and appreheniions as created greater expences than 
had been uſual in time of peace, and hindered in ſome meaſure 
| thoſe alleviations of public burthens, that in ſuch a ſeaſon might 
have been expected. In this pacific period, comprehending the 
ſoace of about ſix vears, it muſt be however acknowledged that 
(overal prudent meaſures were taken for the public benefit, and 
that theſe were attended with conſiderable fuccels, The farther 
reduction of intereſt on the public funds, a mealure which but 
a few years before had been in agitation, and then laid aſide, 
was relumed and carried into execution, which demonſtrated at 
once the ſpirit and the ſubſtance of the nation. T he favour- 
able opportunity was taken of relieving the people of North 
Eritain from the hardſhips they Jaboured under trom thei anci— 
ent tenures, and by the ſame wiſe proviſions that were thought 
neceſſary for preventing ſuture diſturbances in that part of the 
land, the moſt cAcaual encouragements were given to almoſt 
every ſpecies of induſtry, and the great hopes that were conceiv- 
ed from theſe expedionts were very ſpeedily, as well as ver 
perceptibly accompliſhed. he attention ot the legiſſature was 
likewiſe ſhown alreſh in the ſupport of thofe manutactures 
which had been raiſcd by foriner bounties. They ſtill extended 
their care and protection alſo to the tiheries, becauſe the fitu1- 
tion they were in evidently required afiftance. The colony of 
Nova Scotia, which had been too much and too long neglæcted, 
began to be ſcttled at a large expence, and other ſteps were 


nental meaſures, which was before France declared war againſt us, the ſupe 
plies in the ſpace of ſix years amounted to forty-!even millions three hundred 
teventy-nine thouſand two hundred eighty-hve pounds. The ſupplies in the 
whole nine years came to fixty-four millions thirty-two thouſand nine hundred 
fiity ſeven pounds, The peace of Aix-la-chanelle was concluded October 11th, 
1748, by which the French reſtored to us Fort St. George in the Eait Indies, as 
ve did to them the iſle of Cape Breton. The diſputes between us and. Spain 
were not very long after adjuſted by what was called he definitive treaty, and 
thereby a period was put to the affienio. with the South Sea company, and the 
lum of one hundred thouſand ponnds given in full ſatistaction for her claims. 
The public debt at the cloſe of the war was ſwelled to above ſeventy-four mil- 
lions, which in the year 1940 was ſomewhat under forty-ſfix millions. Within 
this-period, our taxes were alto very confidezagly increated in the ſeveral hran- 
ches of cuſtoms, excile, and inland dutics; whichcould- not fait of checking in 
{ome degree both domeſtic induſtry and foreign commerce. [t hath been be- 
fore remarked, that the original capital of the bank being one million fix hun- 
ired thouſand pounds ſtil] continued at fix per cent. but upon a prolongation of 
her charter the company advanced the like ſum upon the ſame annuity, which 
reduced the intereſt on hoth to three per cent. The Faſt India company allo 
zdvanced a millien at the ſame interelt. Farther bounties during this junce 
ture were granted on the exportation of Britith and Iriſh linen, and in regard to 
the latter, it may not be amiſs to remark, that in the ſpace of fifty-two years 
the exportation of that commodity 2dvanced in its value trom fx thouſand 


pounds to ſix hundred thouſand pounds annually, and hath been increaſing ever 
ince. 


taken 
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taken to promote thoſe enterprizes of the inhabitants in the g. 
tations which were e s for their own and for the B 
of Great Britain, and t eſe had and continue ſtill to have + 
happy confequences in reſpect to both. We may add to all | 
the zcal of individuals for promoting the public —_— 
appeared in ſeveral inſtances, and afforded indiſputable teſtimo: 
of that heroic genius, whichis the diſtinguiſhing charac rift; | Our | 
of a tree people, and which, though contined to their ,, Wi (Orca 
country and their OV n concerns, does them more honour Ta 1 89 
the moſt extenſive conqueſts (m). ; umb 
FROM purſuits of this nature the attention of the nat on w AN th 
Giverted oy the dangers impending over her colonics, from ir. WT trad; 
parent marks of the jealouty and ambition of the Frenc h, | 


ſaw with equal envy and regret the continual advantages we: 7 | 7 
rived from them. Ihe diſputes that began in that part of the inſu 
world ſoon brought on a war, the moſt extenſive and the nu Fra 
expenſive in which we were ever engaged, attended in < 


a varicty of intcreſting events in every part of the glb 
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ſm) The incumbrances left upon us by the war, the diſcharge of a large 


' 
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aſi; . 
K a 3 - 
charge Icuree 41 97 C ont 1 uin 1 for F 5 in A; Ne rica, Were the (au. 8 
thoſe extraordinary expences mentioned int the text, Io tha: the ſupplies in 


ſic years amounted to twenty-one million? gh. hundred nincty-five thou'(rns 
ft; hundred and eleven Pounds. Pehides the re ton of intereſt on 174 a 


three per Cent. WIe th in G4 I NOTTAC TEINS 2 ne diate! ys WAS a very 4 


19 7 


traardinary thiug, conſidering the charges Which the nation had 19 lately hor d. 
ſome other alterations were made in reſpet to the public chrapanies. "| 7 
Were Wien view tore ie commerce from the ſt {train 8 that Were ſuppos, 5 
5 pre jud Clait9 it. 1 ne terms 01 am fon Inte the 1 ark y. co upany 7 


12 le 2 aſier, 25 ve)! 2 tb. e MANNET O; CI Aagilge in . Opes * re 1 Oring it to 
mer viguur The ©:4 Afric in company was ditfolved at no final 
Pu: THY, 8 UN Janes One fubllituted upon 2 more tree and enla wed Il. 
The Mutes 290 + 10 4 N Wrie reduced, tarthe Er Lountic Were allow { 1n 
vaur of Britith fail cloth, the like was done in reſpet to Britin linen. 15 
mer note we have ſhown tne e fed; of theſe hounties in rc pe ct to Ir. land, it may 7 
there e nnt be 9 "GDET lo Mcntion here theta bring pf 18 of this aan ; 
Ficture : e h Zritain. Tae 5 Ard of trultces tor the Encomn : 
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HKnerie 3 Aue , ang IT Provements<, abs conſtituted 55 2athoritcy wo 
Pa41Hanncht, * . 1747 4011 (be Next yea! the | Cn made For ale W 1 2,183.97 : 
ard, in Aue GL hundred three thoutand three hund a4 twelve po 0 n 
and ia A. D. 1554 Logo ie, in the ſpace of twenty-ſeven -yeirs) the qua : 
nen mide wa: 6,91 4,36 69 ya ds, and its value four hundred firs thouſantt ; 
hunc:ed and ſixteen pounds. The importation. of wool and wonllen v1 | 
which hitherto had been permitted only tromcertain ports in Licland to 3 


porte in Britain, was now laid entire 97 open -Tor the buncht of 
An ack was made for encouraging the importation of pig and bar iron rr 
marie The bounties allow -4 00 whale fi hing were extend 
an! foreioncr; employed int that fiſhery for three years were nitur: 
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repeated encouragements from the pu lie 1 ne Britiſh muſeum was erete 1. and 5 
endowed at the national expence, and the foci-ty or tae ence ragement af arts, | 
manufa Aures, and comme! Ce; moſt laudavle 4 lige, 48 beg: 11 ang D's #4 
for the public benefit, at the expence of vids lt may help form 


ſome idea of the extenſion of our power 85 let, to remark that the 2 07 
the Q2v) Bad d oabled tat ne ſpac 01 tae $341 forty ) JS EATS. 
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at firſt we were unſucceſsful in our operations, from the enemies 
being earlier and better prepared. 1 he check we received in 
America, the loſs of the important Wand of Minorca, the in— 
deciſive battle in the Mediterranean, rouſed at once the indigna- 
non and ſpirit of the people, which produced ſuch an exertion 


af our power as will ſcarce appear credible in ſuccec ding times, 
Our troops were employed on the continent, our fleets were 
| ſpread even to the remoteſt ſeas. 
out ſoldiers and ſeamen were every-where conſpicuous, and tri- 
| umphant in moſt. Ihe French were diſpoſſeſſed of their forts 
on the coaſt of Africa, which put us in pollefſton of the gum 
trade. We became once more maſters of Cape Breton, and 
not long after the capital of Canada was reduced. Ihe iſle 
of Guadaloupe ſubmitted to our arms, 


The valour and adivity of 


We morc than once 
inſulted the coaſts and {pread terrour into the very heart of 


France. We waſted her ſtrength, and exhauſted her wealth 
in Germany, where valour and military ſkill proved too hard for 
the ſuperiority of numbers, and we at length deſtroyed her 
whole naval force in ſighit of her own ports, These great and 
glorious atchievements demanded immenſe diſburſements, and 
theſe were cheerfully ſupplied in a great meaſure from the pro- 
ts of our commerce, winch our maritime force ſecured, In 
the midſt of theſe military and naval expeditions, the icgiflature 
was not inattentive to affairs at home. The militia was ſettled, 
diſciplined, and rendercd truly reſpectable. Our humanity was 
d&fplayed, in generouſly relieving the Portugueſe on the ſibver- 
fron of. Liſbon by an earthquake, and inthe kind treatment of a 
multitude of prifoners, which perhaps procured the bleſſing of 
Providence on our arms. Our prudence appcared in tle mea- 
ſures that were taken to prevent the ſcarcity with which we 
were threatened, and which in other countries was ſeverely felt. 
At the ſame time our manufactures, fiſheries, and colores ex- 
perienced in many inſtances the public carte; ſo that while many 
other countries were during the whele of this period expoſed to 
innumerable calamities, this happy iſland eſcaped them all, and 
its inhabitants continued in the full poſſcſhion of undiſturbed 
proſperity (u). 


Ar- 


1) The ſupplies granted within theſe five vears amounted to fFfty-four mil 

liens three hundred nineteen thouſand three hundred twenti-five pounds. All 
this immenſe ſum was raiſed by a duty upon plate, licences [or ſelling beer, a 
tarther duty upon cards and dice, an impoſition of five per cent. on offices and 
penſions, additional duties on houſes and windows, a new ponndage of five per 
cent. and an aditional malt tax of three pence per buſhel, with the aſſiſtance of 
loans, lotteries, and the application of the ſinking fund. The total o: the ſup- 
plies during this whole reign amounted to one hundred cighty-three millions 
pine hundred ſcventy-ſix thouland fix hundred twenty-four pounds; Laws 
were made tor encouraging our own wootlen manufactures, and preventing 
the pernicious practice of Britiſh merchants exporting French cioths from 
Leghorn to the Levant. The Britiſh and friſh linens had ſtill farther en- 
Eouragerments given chem in order to ſupport that amazing progreſs they had 


already 
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AT the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty king George t. 
third the war was in the moſt critical ſituation, and notwir.. 
ſtanding all our paſt ſucceſſes, required ſuch an cxcrtion 4 
our force as might bring it both to a happy and Pere v 5 Fi: ric 
which was the more difficult from the remoteneſs and t' 
ſty of the ſcencs of action. This arduous undertakins \ 
accompliſhed by the zeal, unanimity, and firmneſs of the 4 
on. Ihe war in Dads was ended by the complete conqu-i 
of that country, and the entire ſubmiſhon of its numerous in; 
bitants. In the Faſt Indies the power of the French, whic) 
had been once fo formidable, was abſolutely extinguiſh: | by 
the reduction of Pondicherry. Nearcr home the terrour of ©; 
arms, and the ſenſe of their own weakneſs was increase 
dy the capture of Beileile, which was as humiliating att 
cloſe, as it wou'd have been tatal at the beginning cf the d 
8 In the Weſt Indics many ot their ſmall ulcs, and 0c 
the largeſt, Martinico, fell into our power, whereby an + 
was put to tne trout! . depredat: ions of their SA 


F. 


Tfe war in Germany was carried on With Vigour. In the mi 
of theſe complicated efforts we nobty ſuccoured the ue che, 
and Alter ll mild. er mea! ures had been tried in vain, WC Ao lard 


War againſt the crown of Spain. This new object Was pr 
ſecnicd with a ip iT:t that convinced all E uUrope that macgr. Nm 
ty was the ſole motive of fe ee. Our fleet, the grail 
ever ſecnin the American feaz, paſſing through F e dana 
channel of the Bahamas, appeared on the coaſt of Cu 
u helfe CUT 5 recs S beſicged, and after 2 gallant r ain Ince mace 


* ” #34 — 
themſcives maſters of the Havannah, the key of the Spaniſh com- 
merce, and of all the ſhips of war and other veſſels in the pott. 
Previd CNCC 1aVOUrec Our ende avours againſt the lame DC VET in 
the ca i A where, ha vi nz made a deſcen t on the ar d 01 Luconta, 

We le uced its S C2 pit tune city of Ntanila. The. CECHIVE ſtroke 
1 + Ws: 5 : 
h- 0 the d clired fea 5 and compelled CUI. enemies IQ: Y!E -Þ 2 
peace, which gave: biolut⸗ -1CCUT! ty to Cur vid CCI. CS, And [EN 
aliea:!'y made. T! 1 madaer, 2 n e!ſewhere 
CEITEC, as t A hy. di ESTiION 0 Fart 2 
ance was fi Oraea to Lie ani ET [1 $442 F- „ S190 1060-331! 5 
in North Brain rellered tom eme oppreſon- that had Continued ot I 
The bountie upon ſadigo wereconmwmued ard tort et n rem tue 3 
tation the importation of: which had hitherto be ijeiv tc » 
of London, was atlowed robe brought into: ary port. The encouraten W 
given to the ſugar colonies tre nkewiſe continued If in Addition to. tt 1 
viſtble and inconteſtible marks of the inc ö Comeſtic induſtey, and te L. 
extenhun'ot: foreign commerce, we advert i; e tO the ſeveral Natutes ma . 
within ib! Ay ol. tor. einve; 4 2 and iffBrcey * the (0171 of: London aft $ 
Weſtminſter, and c citie Re King dor KB 
d al ing fene elo "= ONtKocns 43 \ SEC o. 1 wg age $8 691 ' 4 2 
old and making new roads, conſtru ing hofpit als, inſirmarles, agd other eli» 1 
ces for pr blic convenience, with maay tore 2 4 e Na ure bar 5 
might be mentiviiec, We can enterzain io goutt if the truth es wah; alierted » 
in zue text. | 1 
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in quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe vaſt acquiſitions, the value of which 
will hereafter appear, and muſt continue gradually to improve. 


The conduct and the ſucceſs of this war inconteſtibly demon- 


firate the excellence of our conſtitution, the unſhaken intre- 


[pidity of its ſubjects, with the amazing national reſources a- 
riſing from freedom «nd commerce. All theſe afford us a 
probable aſſurance, that by a conſtant and ſteady adherence 


to theſe principles, all theſe invaluable auvantages may be pre- 


ſerved to us, and tranſmitted to our lateſt poſterity (). 


Wr are now come to the cloſe of this period, and it is 


| hoped that the candid reader will diſcern from the compariſon 
between the public income, and the improved ſtate in all re- 
ſpects of this country, how exactly they have correſponded 


with, or rather how much they have contributed to ſupport 


each other. The power of raiſing money on the ſubject, 


and of controuling the public expence, being both lodged in 


the repreſentatives of the people upon whom it was to be levied, 
and for whoſe benefit it was to be ſpent, produced a facility 
of furniſhing ſupplies adequate at all times tothe neceſſities of the 
E ſtate, without danger of their being ſquandered or miſapplied 3 
and as this was done without interfering with, or leſſening 
© the force of the executive power, the advantages of a popular 
and a monarchical form of government have been happily unit» 
ed, without our being in any great degree expoſed to the in- 
conveniencies of either. After having from the evidence of facts 


eſtabliſhed theſe very important points, it would be expedient 
to put an end to the chapter, if there were not ſome collate- 


© ral matters of conſequence to the full illuſtration of the ſub- 


ject which ſtill remain to be diſcuſſed, and therefore we will 


endeavour to ſet theſe alſo in as clear a light as may be before we 
conclude. 


(+) At the time of the preſent King's acceſſion, a very conſiderable change was 
made in the ſettlement of the civil liſt by his Majeſty's conſent, on account of the 
alterations that it had been found neceſſary to make in the courſe of the late 
reign for the public ſervice in reſpect to the ſeveral funds appropriated thereto ; 
Which alterations are recited in the act, all of which funds, to prevent for the fu- 
ture theſe and other inconveniencies, were given up to the public, and inſtead 
thereof an annuity granted to his Majeſty out of the aggregate fund of eight hun- 
cred thouſand pounds per annum, being the ſum granted to the late King, includ- 
ng therein ſeventy-ſeven thouſand. pounds per annum ſettled en the Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, and other branches of the royal family. In the courſe of 
the firſt three years the ſupplies granted by parliament amounted, to fifty one 
millions four hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand three hundred and fourteen pounds, 
and ſome of the taxes impoſed in order to raiſe theſe vaſt ſums bore heavy upon 
the people, more eſpecially the additional exciſe of three ſhillings a barrel on 
firong beer, on which twelve millions were borrowed. By this and other loans the 
public debt is ſwelled to an enormous height, which however was far from depreſ- 
ling the ſpirit of the nation, for that was tuſtained not only by a continued flow 
of ſucceſs in all parts of the world, by 2 viſible increaſe alſo of internal improve- 
ments of foreign commerce, which afforded juſt hopes, that upon the concluſion 
of an honourable and advantageous peace, ſuch meaſures might be purſued as 
would ſupport Great Britain in fall poſſeſſion of that ſuperiority, which through the 
vlefing of providence on her councils and arms, ſhe had fo gloriouſly acquired. 
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Wr have in the courſe of this deduction ſeen the orig, ad it 
the mode of increaſing, and in proceſs of time the immenic vate 
cumulation of our PUBLIC DEBT. At the juncture in whit, ker. 
it was firſt contracted, thoſe. who were the ſole, and at i}, Lit er 
ſame time propereſt judges, held it neceſſary for many re Mivitrel 


fons, ſome of which are ſtill ſufficiently obvious, and othen Cannot 
which are not now clear to us might be fo to them. Ie and 1 


- weight ct it was felt from the beginning, and ſeveral circun. ect, | 


ſtances concurred to render it at that time more uneaſy to ji, Years, 


people than it hath been ſiace. The facility of increaſing; me f 
arote from the augmentation of national wealth, the cpi only 
entertained of parliamentary fecurity, and that ſtrict regol th 
which hath been always paid to public faith. Ihe war nn in 
the reign of Queen Anne, as it prevented the removal of |; ed 
incumbrances then lying on the public, fo the expences atter,; ther 
ing it ſwelled the debt to a fize that rendered the immediate {om 
or even the ſpeedy diſcharge of it impradlicable; and ther. ger 
fore ail that could be done in the ſucceeding reign was to tak: WIR "| 
fuch mealures as might render the load leſs felt, and we mz; ent. 
without injury to truth affirm, that ſuch meaſures were taker, ed 


and taken with effect. This will appear lefs extraordinary, 
x we conſider that the far greater part of the public cre. 
tors are natives of this country, and conſequently the ſums 
they hold therein, though a debt on the public, is at ti: 
ſame time the property of individuals, and the monied men 
have the ſame natural as well as legal title to their intetel 
that the fand-owners have to their rents; and as the fituatior 
of things have varied, the former have ſubmitted to reduc- 
tions, as well as the latter (at all times) to the weight ©: 
taxes. Ve are likewiſe to obtlerve that this ſpecies of proper: Wi - 
ty, being in conſtant circulation, hath in regard to the c Wi * 
munity been attended with great and maniteſt advantages. G:r- WF 
tlemen have by this means an opportunity of improving il 
ſavings out of their income; tradeſmen voſt their money cc. 
caſionally in the funds, and in like manner merchants, fo tha: 
(though always ready) it never, lies idle, when there are 19 
immediate demands in reſpect to retail trade, manufaQures, ot 
commerce, Beſides, the funds have been found equally fafe anc | 
convenient for depoſiting the money left to widows, orphans, WF 
and public truſts, and all theſe together have excited a pe- 
culizr kind of induſtry unknown to our anceſtors. Foreign 
ers alſo are no inconſiderable proprieters, at which it dug 
conſidered, we have no reaſon to repine. In the fil! 
place it is the higheſt mark of confidence in our na- 
tional ſubſtance and credit, that ſtrangers can give. In 
tie next, we have their money at a low intereſt, are 
this paſſing into the hands of our ſubjects, is employed b,, 
nem in a great variety of ways ta their own advantage. © 
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d it formerly, at higher intereſt, for the ſame purpoſes, on 
Lrivate credit, and if we have more of it now, ſo much the bet- 
tr. Add to all this, that whatever the amount of the public 
Lcbt may be, the nation in reſpect to payment can never be 
Liſtreſſed by it, for though the intereſt may yet the principal 
cannot be demanded. But notwithſtanding all that hath been 
End much more that might have been laid on ſo copious a ſub- 
ect, the public debt, more cſpecially as it is increaſed of late 
years, muſt have been confidered as an heavy (and as moſt of 
me funds for paying the intereſt of it, though at firſt granted 
only for certain terms of years, are long ſince for the ſecurity 
© of the creditors rendered perpetual,) might have been efteemed 
an intolerable burden, if a method had not been happily contri- 
red for its diſcharge. Of this we are next to ſpeak, and are 
thereby obliged to take things a little higher, and to recapitulate 
fome particulars, that for other purpoſes have been already 
mentioned (þ ). 
ux public debt, as we have already obſerved, became at the 
entrance of the reign of King George the Firſt, a principal ob- 
ect of the attention of the legiſlature from a laudable defire of 
E rendering the public creditors caſy, and of reducing their de- 
E mands into ſuch a ſituation as that they might be managed with 
E more facility, and transferred with greater eaſe. It was with 


( p ) It would no doubt be very ſatisfactory to ſhew by what means and in what 
manner the ſignal events mentioned in the text have been and are continually 
brought about; Which however would requite much more 109m than we can ſpare. 
We will notwithſtanding endeavour by ſtating a few leading principles, to put it 
in the power of any intelligent and inquiſitive reader, who will reflect un and pur - 
ſue them, fully to fatisfy himſelf upon this head. The ſums raiſed, whether by le- 
vie: or by loans, are immediately expended for the public ſervice, or in other words, 
hat was drawn from the nation iſſued again to individuals. By this means a con- 
ant regular, and increafing circulation is kept up, and multifudes of all ranks uſe- 
fully employed in th-ir different occupations, which creates a continual demand for 
proviſions, raw materials and manufactures. This circulation neceſſarily lightene 
tae weight of taxes, for the money being no ſooner collected by them, than again 
ipread abroad for the purpoſes before-mentioned, enables thoſe who receive it to 
contribute afreſh without any conſiderable inconvenience. As this expence promotes 
and ſupports induſtry of every kind, ſo conſtant aad certain intereſt draw out ſhecie 
irom every board, where it lay as uſeleſs as in the mine, and of courſe quickens cir- 
culation, and by its viſible good effects invites foreigners to participate in theſe advan- 
ages. That all this is not plauſible conjecture, but founded on the baſis of truth, 
evident from thoſe Cifficultics found originally in funding ſpectily decreaſing, and 
ſill more fully appears from the increaſe and improvement of our manufactures, the 
enlargernent of our commerce, the augmentation of our marine, and above all the 
ile of landed property, and the repeated falls of intereſt, Thele are facts too viſible 
© be denied, and cannot be referred to any other cauſes than thofe we have aſſigned. 
Eut we mult not conclude from what hath been ſaid, that our public debts arc not 
productive of ſome inconveniencies, for we have ſhewn as well as allowed the con- 
trary, yet their being liable to ruſt, was never urged againſt the uſe of metals. 
Much leſe can it be inferred, that our national crate is without limit. It is our 
great and ſingular happineſs that we have not hitherto been convinced of it by ex- 
perience, and it wl be a ſtrong proof of our witdom to ſecure thoſe good effects that 
2 tow from it, and at tlie ſame time maintain and accelerate this ſalutary circulation 
0 aA regular and judicious reduction, which is certainly in our power. 
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this view that an act paſſed in the firſt year of that reign, th 
which, for the purpoſes therein aſſigned, a number of dutte. 


which had been formerly granted, were now combined and 


afreſh appropriated under the title of the Accrtg;; 
Fu xp (4g). About two years after this, and when the efficac; 
of that arrangement was clearly diſcerned, it was judged EXPE. 
dient to purſue this method ſtill farther. To this end ſery;) 
laws were paſſed, of which, ſo far as they regarded the reduction 
of intereſt, we have already taken notice, but beſides that, the, 
had other important points for their objects. "The South 88 
Company having conſented to a new regulation of their concert 
on ſuch terms as are clearly ſtated in the act which regards thy 
company, had alſo a number of duties appropriated, or raths; 
re-appropriated for the payment of the intereſt, as it became da 
to their proprietors, which from thence aſſumed the title of th; 
SoUTH SEA FunD (Y). A ſimilar diſpoſition being made i; 
reference to thoſe branches of the public debt, which tor 1! 
convenience of the public were to be put thenceſorward und; 
the management of the bank, many of the duties formerly grant. 
cd, were in like manner appropriated to that company, and the? 
duties from the time of this appropriation were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name ofthe GENERAL FUND (s). By theſe wiſe and wel 


concerted 


(g) This fund took its riſe and name from Stat. 1. Geo. I. cap. 12. which en 
aCts, That a great number of duties, cuſtoms, exciſe, and inland impoſitions therein 
very accurately ſtated, which had been granted to his majeſty's predeceſſors, ſhould 
be accumulated, and ſuch of them & were not before granted for ever, are, unle; 
redeemed by parliament, rendered perpetual, and all ſums coming into the Buche, 
quer, and being unappropriated, after Michaelmas, A. D. 1713, are directed to be 
carried to this fund. The ſervices to be anſwered by it are next aſſigned, and it i; 
provided, that after their dilcharge, if any ſurplus ſhall re main, it is to be at the di 
polition of parliament, and in caſe of any deticiency it was to be made good out of 
the next annual ſupplies. The tenor of this act plainly ſhews that theſe duties an! 
impoſitions, and conſequently the materials out of which they aroſe, had, notwitk- 
ſtanding the two long and cxpenſive wars in the reign of King William and Queen 
Anne been continually increaſing. () This was eſtabliſhed by Stat. 3. Ges. J. 
cap. 9, which, though intituled An act for redeeming the capital of the South Sea 
Company, continues and eſtabliſhes to them the duties originally granted them by 
the gth of Anne, cap. 21, and for the ſecurity of their interelt granted for ever, 
The ſcope of this act was to reduce with the conſent of the proprietors of this com- 
pany, their annuity of fix hundred thouſand pounds to five hundred thouſand pound: 
upon their increaſed capital of ten millions. It was alſo provided, that if there w. 
any deficiency it ſhould be made good by parliament, and that with regard to 28 
ſurplus that might ariſe, it ſhould be at the diſpoſition of parliament. It is evider: 
that by this act, excluſive of other advantages which have been before-mentioncd, 

the public gained, or at leaſt ſaved one hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 
(+) Theſe duties were accumulabed and appropriated by Stat. 3 Geo. I. cap. 7; 
which was intituled, An act for redeeming the duties and revenues which were (et- 
tled to pay off principal and intereſt on the orders of four lotteries in the late reiz", 
&c. The total amount of the duties which were to conſtitute this general fund v. 
computed at ſeven hundred twenty-four thouſand eight hundred forty-nine pounds, 
The deſign of this new arrangement was to procure ſome eaſe to the public, by en- 
Saging the poileiors of thele lottery orders te ſubſcribe them into the Bank, and to 
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concerted meaſures the redeemable debts of the nation were atleaſt 
in ſome degree reduced into order, and brought into ſuch a me- 
thod as was at once ſatisfactory to the proprietors, and convenient 
in regard to government. In purſuance of theſe alterations, and a 
clear conception of the «tes that mult follow from them, the 
legiſlature very prudently cnatted, that the ſurpluſſes of thele 
F {veral funds thould from time to time as they aroſe conſtitute 
another, which from the end and deſign of its inſtitution hath 
Leen ever fince known by the appellation of the SiNKInG FunD, 
as being ſolely appropriated to the diſcharge or ſinking of the 
© rational debts contraded before Chriſtmas, A. D. 1716 (7). The 
great ſagacity of this diſpoſition appeared in many reſpects very 
* conſpicuous, but in none more than in the viſible diſproportion 

between the public debt and the inconſiderable fund aſſigned 
| for reducing it. This ſhewed that thoſe who formed this pro- 


'eceive annuities at the rate of five per cent. or if they declined, this to be paid off. 
They chole the former, and accordingly upwards of nine millions and a halt were 
o ſubſcribed. For the ſecurity of this general fund it was provided, that if at any 
{me the duty fell ſhort of the ſum before- mentioned, the deficiency ſhould be made 
good out of the next aids granted by parliament. 
.) There is ſtill another law, of which it is neceſſary that notice ſhould be ta- 
en, and this is 3 Geo. I, cap. 6, intituled, An act for redeeming ſeveral funds of the 
E covernor and company of the bank of England, and for ſecuring to them ſeveral new 
E tunds and allowances, &c. by which many things were ſtipulated that the bank were 
bo do and perform in conſideration of the new ſecurity they obtained, and by which the 
public, as in the caſe of theSouth-ſea company, ſaved upwards of one hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds per annum, and the ſurplus of the funds thus appropriated, was re- 
lerved to the diſpoſition of parliament. But as all theſe acts were part of oue great 
ly!tern, by a clauſe in the general fund act all theſe ſurpluſſes, viz. of the aggregate, 
South- ſea, and general funds were directed to be ſet apart and applied to the national 
debt, and are from thence, as we obſerved in the text, ſtiled The ſinking fund. This, 
though at firſt inconſiderable, yet being gradually increaſed by abatements in intereſt, 
3nd the augmenting of the ſeveral duties appropriated to the three fundt ſo frequently 
mentioned, conſtantly growing, as at its inſtitution had been foreſeen, and is in this 
reſpect, as might be eaſily ſhewn, the trueſt and beſt criterion of the ſtate of the 
nation, In order to explain this we ſhall obſerve, that at Michaelmas 1719 theſe ſur- 
Pluſſes ſtood thus: On the aggregate fand two hundred eighty-ſix thouſand four 
hundred ninety-five pounds ſeven ſhillings and a penny; on the South-lea fund ten 
thouſand fix hundred ſixty-eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eleven pence farthing ; 
on the general fund one hundred twenty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred forty-twg 
pounds ſix ſhillings and nine-pence three farthings, making in the whole four hundred 
twenty-four thouſand nine hundred and fix pounds ten ſhillings and ten-pence, 
Twenty years after this, viz. at Michaelmas 1739, the account ſtood thus : On the 
aggregate fund ſeven hundred and one thouſand four hundred ninety-two pounds 
— Eleven ſhillings and four-pence halfpenny; on the general fund three hundred 
Fo Clphty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and forty pounds eighteen ſhillings and four- 
Pence; on the South-ſea fund one hundred and eight thouſand fixty-one pounds fix 
killings and three-pence half-penny, amounting in the whole to one million one 
; hundred ninety five thouſand two hundred ninety-four pounds fixteen ſhillings. 
Alt the cloſe of this period, A. D. 1763, the ſinking fund with the additions car- 
ried thereto by virtue of ſubſequent acts, had produced from its commencement 
iixty-nine millions ſeven hundred ſeventy-two thouſand three hundred and ſixteen 
702nds five ſhillings and ſeven-pence hali-penny. ; 
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viſion thoroughly underſtood the nature and the conſcgutgegt app 
of all the preceding regulations, had at the ſame time a 5 7 
fect knowledge of the circumſtances of the nation in a ;.. e. e 
ſpects, and a true foreſight of the gradual increaſe and gp... Mor 
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tion of this ſeemingly ſmall engine deſtined to Tema 15 This 
ponderous a weight. Experience hath fully juſtified the ig. facult! 
cacy of this proviſion, if it had been invariably applicc, . the 
all poſſible precautions were taken at its eſtabliſhment % milics 
cure the permanency of its effects, as well as to aſcer:; * 
the end and mode of its application (). by | 


As in regard to natural knowledge, the ſureſt princi;'., FOE 


are thoſe deduced from experiments; ſo in reference: WY 
political reſearches, the cleareſt lights are ſuch as we ders u * 
from facts, There are not many countries that have che r 
gone more revolutions than this, and however remote im prjht of t 


time we ftHII retain more or leſs of their effects, which crc 
ſtance rendered it neceſſary to give diſtinct kiſtorical detail; c; 
them all, that from thence it might the better appear 1:5 
cur preſent conſtitution had been formed and gradually impror- 
ed, by the purging out of old errors, and adopting new maſh; 
as the change of affairs required, and carefully remarks; 
the conſequences they produced, as eſteeming theſe the beſt ir; 
cations of their nature, according to that unerring rule, that :; 
trees are known by their fruit, ſo the excellence ot a f 
vernment is to be diſcerned and determined trom the conditiun 
of the ſubjects who hve under it. 

IT hath been laid down as a juſt poſition, that the ml 
perſect ſyſtem of rule is that which makes the moſt prog's 


(u) The enafting clauſe referrer) to in the text rum in theſe words, © TH al g 
« the monies to ariſe from time to time, as well of or for the f ent | [ 
* or ſurplus, by virtue of the ſaid act made for redeeming the funds of the x ( 
66 vernor and Company of the bank of Lugland, viz, the aggregate fun, and % | 
& or for the ſaid exceſs or ſurplus by virtue of the faid act for redeerning tte 
«* funds of the ſaid governor and company of merchants trading to the $2) 
% ſeas, &c. and of or for the ſaid exceſs vr ſurplus of the ſaid duties and revenue 
0 by this at appropriated as aforeſaid, viz. the general fund, and the fail απο⁰ 
* monies of the ſaid general zearly fund by this aft ef ahliſned or intended to bez. 
* bliſhed as aforeſaid, ſha'l be appropriate, reſerved, and employed to and | 
* the diſcharging the principal and intereſt of ſuch national debts and incumbent 
es as were incurred before the twenty-fifth of December 1716, and are declar- 
ed to be national debts, and are provided for by act o parliament in ſuch mit 
** ner and form as ſhall be direged and appointed by any future att or 2 4 
- parliament to be diſcharged therewith or out of the ſame, and! to 2 


none other uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatioever.” If the reader i de 
of entering more minutely into this moſt important ſubjefr, he may c 
treatiſe intituled, © An Annual Abſtract of the Sinkiat Fond from Micha im 
% 1718, when it was firſt ſtated to parliament, to the 1th of Ober 1763. b,. 
** a member of parliament many years ia the treaſury, London 1774, 49. 
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happy. This can be only done by leaving to individuals as 
much of their natural freedom as is conſiſtent with the wel- 
ire of ſociety, and the ſubmiſſion due to the laws made 
lor its ſupport, and without which no ſociety can ſubſiſt. 
This rational liberty excites the full exertion of the human 
acultics, and enables men to diſplay their ſeveral capacities 
o the utmoſt, in order to procure for themſelves and their fa- 
milies the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. This active 
ſpirit of induſtry, being encouraged, ſupported, and protected 
by the powers intruſted with government for that purpoſe, n 
ever attended with the moſt favourable effects, as contribut- 
7 to whatever hath a tendency to public welfare. This 
t 10 that conſtitutes the difference between one nation and 
another ; and in like manner the different ſtate and condition 
of the ſame nation under different circumſtances, | 
ISDUSTRY, as we have always aflerted, 15 the ſole ſource of 
rational riches; and as liberty is the ſupport of induſtry, fo 
where this prevails, a ſpirit of 1iadependency, that is, of ſub— 
filing from their own acquiſitions, pervades the whole body 
of the people, Every citizen according to his abilities and ſi— 
tuation employs his ſkill and labour to uſeful ends, and the 
produce of theſe, in whatever kind, are riches, The proofs 
of this are never equivocal or incertain, Ina country filled 
with ſuch inhabitants the lands are cultivated, manutattures 
flouriſh, ſituations are 1 IMProve d, rivers navigated, ports opened, 
commerce extended. Ihe whole community is in continual 
motion, the ſucceſs of one exciting the — Mah of another. 
Old arts are improved, new ones invented, colonies arc ſent 
out into the remoteſt parts of the world, and theſe diſtant 
citizens carrying with them the ſame diſpoſitions, not only 
provide plentifully for their own ſubſiſtence, but by admini- 
ſtering freſh motives to induſtry employ, and conſequently 
enrich thoſe they leſt at home. Such are the effects of 
freedom, diligence, and aconomy, which cannot either be 
counterfeited or concealed, Wherever therefore theſe appear 
ad appear with ſplencour, they are indiſputable characteriſtics 
of the genius of the nation, and the temper of the povern- 
ment, and are ſure to continue and to increaſe ſo long as theſis 
remain unchanged. 
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CRHA-P.-L 
Of Colonies in general and their Utility, 


FHE wiſeſt nations in ancient times ſet us the example 
eftabliſhing colonies for prom:ting commerce. The baroar 
people who ſubverted the Roman Empire relied ſolely an fore 
for the preſervation of their conqueſis. In more civilized age 
faclories were ſeitled, and gradually attained ſuch immunities as 
rendered them a kind of colonies in effet. The ſpirit f 
eiſcovery introduced into this country by Henry the Seventb, 
and proſecuted by all bis deſcendants. The plantations by 4 


roncurrence of different events became conſiderable in a 25 
5 pace 
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ſpace of time. The propriety and utility of ſuch ſettlements hath 


been controverted upon different and even contrary principles. 
In our own times the advantages accruing from our, plantations 
are too evident and numerous to admit of diſpute. Some in- 
ſtances of their extraordinary utility to the mother country mare 
particularly pointed out. The reaſons for entering into a ſuccinel 
detail of them in this work, and of the methad in which it is 
propoſed to treat them. 


HERE are certain principles ſo clear and ſo ſelf-evident as 

to ſtrike the underitandings of men in general upon their 
making any matter of importance the object of their particular 
attention. To this we may attribute the idea of fixing ſettle- 
ments in diſtant countries for the ſake of commerce. We ma 
even look upon this as a matter of certainty, when we conſider 
that the wiſeſt and molt intelligent nations in early umes who 
acted ſyitematically upon maxims of ſound policy, and not from 
caprice, univerſally adopted this meaſure. This we hnd to have 
been the caſe with regard to the Egyptians, the Chincle, the 
' Phoeenicians, the commercial ſtates ot Greece, the Romans and 
the Carthaginians. It it true that their colonies differed in 
certain circumſtances, but the leading principle, that ot maintain- 
ing a correſpondence between the mother country and the colo- 
ny, was the ſame(a). 

THe warlike nations, who by numbers, h- diess, and valour 
over- ran and ruined the Roman empire, aimed on at conqueſts, 
and after overcoming the inhabitants of the coui.tric's in which 
they ſeated themſelves, either extirpated them or held them in 
vaſſalage. This unfeeling and unpoliſhed military d volition 
laſted long, was the conſtant ſource of bloodſhed and ces lation, 


(a) What is ſaid in the text muſt be underſtood of the ancient Egypt. For 
how much loever the accounts we have of Oſiris, Seſoſtris, and other mon 
theirs may be mingled with table, jet they certainly had a ground of truth, er 
them the Egyptians ſettled colonies in the Indies, in Arabia, in Colchis. Et. 
Euterpe. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. Strabo xvi. The Chineſe, in the opinion of the di- 
ous Biſhop Huet and many other learned men, were themſelves a color) fror the 
Egyptians. Before the Europeans navigated thole teas the Chineſe viſited all parts 
of the Indies, ſettled many colonies, and particularly in the iſland of Ceylon. 
The two great Republicks of Tyre and Sidon maintained their power and extended 
their commerce by their numerous ſettlements. la reference to the maritime ſtates 
of Greece, and particularly of Achens, the reader may find a very curious and in- 
ſtructive account in Clark's Connexion of Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Coins, 
chap ii. p.: 3. The Romans, though their colonies were chiefly military, made uſe 
of them likewiſe for the purpoſe of trade, as hath been already lhewn at large, The 
Carthaginians were a colony from the Tyrians, ane for a time divided the com- 
mcrce both of the Eaſt and Weſt with their mother country. They likewile ſet- 
tled many colonies, and are by ſome ſuppoſed to have diſcovered America, Thele 


uſtances are ſufficient to ſhew both the ſentiments and the practice of the wileſt 
Bat!001 43 to this point. 


and 
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and whenever princes enlarged their dominions at the expcage 
of their neighbours, they had recourſe to garriſons in ſtrong pia 
ces, and to flying camps in the field in order to preſerve the; 
acquiſitions, 25 judging rightly enough on their own Principle, 
that what by force had been obtained, force only could retgj;, 
For this they have been however blamed by a celebrated polit. 
cal writer, as in his judgment they might better have attain 
their end by eſtabliſhing colonies (5). 

Bur when in proceſs of time this ferocious temper abated, ag 
monarchs began to have better notions of policy, they returned 
gradually, though ſlowly, to ſomething of this fort. Edwate 
the third when he beſieged Calais made even his camp a kind 
of a mart, and when he became poſſeſſed of the place very pry. 
dently fixed his own {ubyjects therein, and made it the great ſtapſe 
for Engliſh commodities of all ſorts. The factories eſtabliſhe{ 
in the Low Countries, with extenſive privileges, and the ſettle. 
ments made in different parts of Europe by the merchants gf 
the Hanſe towns were of the ſame kind, and were made with the 
like view. Henry the fourth and Henry the fitth extend 
theſe mercantile eſtabliſhments in favour of their own ſubject: 
into ſeveral foreign countries. Edward the fourth and Richard 
the third, as we have ſhewn in its proper place, ſettled conſul: 
and factories in countries ſtil] at a greater diſtance, and particu- 
larly in Italy, and ſecured to their ſubjects very extenſive privi- 
leges by treaties as we have likewiſe ſhewn. (c). 


(5) The author alluded to in the text is the famons Machiavel del Principe, car, 
3. where he labours to ſhew that the ſettling colonies would have been a cheaper and 
a more ſecure method than that of building fortreſſes in order to bridle conquered 
countries. He hath advanced the ſame doctrine, and ſupported it by very ſolid a. 
guments in his Hiitory of Florence, and in ſome of his other works. All theſe are 
very juſtiy and properly applied in regard to Republics; but one would think he 
had little reaſon to ſuppole that princes, more eſpecially ſuch as he has repreſented 
them would ever have recourſe to ſuch expedients, becauſe in their very nature 
colonies require eaſe and freedom, and are conſequently not very compatible with the 
maxims that prevail in deſpotic governments.—(c) The eſtabliſhing factories in to- 
reign countries was one of the firſt eſtes that followed from the revival of a ſpirit ©! 
commerce, and the conſequences that attended them were fo beneficial that when 
they were once introduced, they quickly increaſed. In conſequence of the privileges 
granted them, the merchants who compoſed them lived according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of their own country, and were governed by magiſtrates of their own chuſing, 
or appointed by their own fovereigns, wherever they were placed. In procels of time 
they became ſtill more like colonies, for it appears that in virtue of treaties Englit 
ſubjects ſettled in Bergen, and in other parts of the Daniſh dominion, were altowe4 


to purchaſe lands, to eret warehouſes, to vend their goods wholeſale or retail, ac- 


cording to their own choice, and were exempt from all duties, except ſuch as were 
conſented to previous to their eftabliſhment. See Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xii. p. 381. 


of © HENRY 
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| Hs8xRy the ſeventh, as might well be expected from a prince 
of his temper and genius, entered deeper into things of this na- 
ute, readily received Bartholomew the brother of Chriſtopher 
Columbus, and accepted his propoſitions for diicovery before 
they were agreed to in Spain. He afterwards took John Cabot 
into his ſervice, who may be juſtly ſtiled the author of our tile 
to all that we poſſeſs on the continent of America, and to whom 
by letters patent he granted the proper powers to ſettle colonigs 
in remote and new found countries. His ton Henry the eighth 
had the ſame objeQs in view, and encouraged his tubjects to en- 
terprizes of this fort, in conſequence of which they jailed to the 
coaſts of South America, traded to Guinca, and viſited New- 
ſoundland. In ſome of theſe expeditions Sebaſtian the ſon of 
ohn Cabot was employed, who was in ſuch favour with 1.dward 
the ſixth that he granted him the office of chief pilot of Ingland 
with a handſome falary. He ſcitled at Briſtol, where he kept 
up this ſpirit among the merchants, and it was chiefly by his 
credit that the Ruſſia company was formed, of which, for his 
great ſervices, he was in the ſucceeding reign declared by charter 
governor for life; and indeed the diſcovery of Archangel and 
the ſettling a regular corrcſpondence with that empire hath been 
conſidered as the molt fortunate event of Queen Mary's admini— 
ſtration (4). 

Ix conſequence of theſe beginnings, and the increaſe of our 
navigation and commerce, ditcoverics and foreign ſettlements 
were more vigorouſly puſhed in he time of Elizabeth, as that 
heroic princets had many motives to give them as ſhe did all the 
countenance poſſible, and thereby, as we have already mention- 
ed, excited a multitude of bold, active, and enterprizing perſons 


(4) It is equally curious and pleaſing to contemplate the dawning of thoſe ſpe- 
culations which in their proceſs and practice have been to utcetul and beneficial to 
mankind, Henry the teventh hath been molt unjullly centured tor letting flip the 
offer of Columbus, which vas his miztortunc, not his fault. His patent to the Cabots 
is an inconteltible proof how ready he was to liſten to any thing ot this nature, and it 
is not a little ſurprizing to find how quick theſe arts advanced. Mr. Robert Thorne, 
a merchant who had reſided long in Spain, addrefled to Henry the eighth two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a reque!t that he would attempt opening a paſſage to China, 
by navigating, directly through the North Pole; which ſcheme he ſupported by argu- 
ments equally rational and ftriking. It was probably by his advice that Sebaſtian 
Cabot, who had made a voyage in the ſervice of their Catholic Majeſties, returned 
hither, which ſhews that he had more dependance upon encouragement here; neither 
was he deceived in his expectations, as we have ſhewn above. We may indeed be 
ſaid to owe as much to the father and ſon as Spain did to Columbus. They gave 
the nation a turn to theſe kind of ſtudics, which very quickly grew faſhionable, and 
perſons of the ſirſt quality became not only patrons and proſicients in theſe ſciences, 
but undertook voyages in perſon, or cauſed thern to be undertaken at their expence. 
This maintained the like Gupolition amongſt the merchants, and excited an emula- 
tion in fitting out veſſels for Gilcoveries f:om ſeveral ports. We may likewiſe add, 
taat the fame acquired by theſe enterprizes kept up their crcvit, tell by the advanta- 
ges ſlowing from them. it came to ſtand upon firmer ground 


to 
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to hazard their lives and fortunes in ſuch undertakings. J. 
the days of her ſucceſſor they were proſecuted from mots, 
of profit. Companies were formed for promoting thern. Ne 
blemen and gentlemen of large eſtates obtained grants of iſa. 
and tracts of country which they undertook to ſettle at the, 
own expence. The ſame ſteps continued to be taken in he 
reign of Charles the firſt, and whoever attentively conſider | 
the ſituation of things and the diſpoſitions of men in these 
three reigns will eaſily diſcern how our colonies came " 
ſhort a ſpace to acquire that ſtrength and conſiſtency which r: 
dered them of fo much conſequence, and fo juſtly an obe 
national concern a: we find them to have been a little beet 
and at the reſtoration, when that proviſion was W which 
hath been fo highly advantageous to them and to their 59, 
ther country by the af of navigation (e). 
Wr muſt not however conceive that theſe ſettlements, mag, 
of them in wild and deſert countries, and at a vaſt ane is 
this iſland, were made with general conſent and univerſal : 
probation. Ihe nature of mankind does not admit of urg 
mity in matters of this fort, and therefore we need not be 
prized that both in their origin and progreſs they have . 
expoſed from ſeveral motives, and from ſeveral quarters 
many objeCtions. At the beginning they were turned into ric 
cule by thoſe who were very incompetent judges of their uti!!! 
Their flow growth and the miſcarriages that happened to ſor: 
of them occaſioned their being treated by ſome others as ral 
and chimerical projects, by which the perſons and fortune; 
of numbers were expoſed to be ſhipwrecked on inholpitablc 


} 


(e) John de Witt, who was one of the ableſt and moſt diſintereſted Nateſren 
that ever committed his ſentiments to writings though he knew perfectly we! bor 
much population contributed to the welfare of Holland, yet zealouſly recommer 
ed Coionics, as at! ording 4 retuge to ſuch as had been nafoctunate i in trade, ws 
becoming poor after having been rich were doubly milerable z as opening af 
which ſuch men might exert their abilities, as through want of ntereſt could no! 
riſe to power and places in their own country ; and as a ſupplement to ho tals an 
other charitable foundations, which he thought in time might come to be 9-<7- 
charged. He allo highly commended the free ſpirit of our Plantations, which 4 
we have hinted in the text, were ſettled by very different forts of people. Under] 
beth men of figure and family, of bold, adventurous and enterprizing teme. 
the way, and left behind them a ſaccefſion of men leſs conſiderable in pin! 
rank, but of the ſame turn of mind. Under James a more ſober race of peopie. 
preferring the freedom of their conſciences to all other conſiderations, embrace 
the opportunities that were offered them of removing into theſe remote count: 
rather than live under conſtraint in their own, Under Charles political malg- 
contents took ſhelter in the Colonies. Afterwards the diſtreſſed royaliſts retired en 
great numbers to Virginia. The Parliament and Cromwell increaſed their num- 
ber, by tranſporting ſuch as were obnoxious to them. Whoever wiſhes to tee 
upon what principles theſe things were conducted in their origin may conſult Lord 
Bacon's works, vol. i. p. 493. vol. ii. p. 273. where in his advice to Sir George 
Villiers upon this head will be found as much good ſenſe and ſolid reaioning 45 
perhaps was ever delivered upon this ſubject. 


coaſts 
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E coaſts and in unwholſome climates from the views of avarici- 
| 0u5 men, who made no ſcruple of facrificing public welfare 
to private gain. When all theſe pretences were not only tul- 
ly refuted by ſolid arguments, but what admitted of no re- 
ply, the telt of experience, new clamours were raiſed from 
very different topics, and it was ſurmiſed that the growth and 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Colonies mult operate to the detriment 
of this Iſland, and become the ſource of gradual depopulation, 
with many other ſiniſter infinuations of a like nature, which 
never did or can make any impreſſion on the minds of fen- 
ible men, and who from their comprehenſive knowledge are 
chabled to be proper judges of things of this nature (/). 
Bor whatever might be the caſe in reference to this ſub— 
j<(t in times paſt, yet in our days the value, utility, and 
importance of the colonies in reſpect to this Iſland have been 
by the evidence of facts put beyond all dilpute. The Britiſh 
inhabitants in them draw ſome of the neceliaries and man 
of the conveniencics of life from hence. Ihe ſupplying them 
with theſe is a new and very great ſource of wmduſtry, wack 
by affording employment to multitudes, cannot but have an 
effect in augmenting the numbers as well as contributing to 
ne caſe and happineſs of our people at home. The having a 
certain, conſtant, regular, and increafing market for our com- 
modities and manufactures hath had a very viſible effect on al- 
moſt every branch of our domeſtic trade. Beſides, as the 
correſpondence between us and our countrymen in theſe re- 
mole parts is carried on by fea, this extends our navigation, 
and hath added amazingly to the number of our ſhipping, 


J) In regard to thoſe who made a jeſt of the advantages propoſed by plantations, 
ey could not well receive an anſwer, for as there 1s nothing lo important that mea 
vi quick wit and light minds may not ridicule, ſo there 1s ſomething ridiculous in 
aording them a ſerious conſideration. Tord Bacon ſays truly, that foreign plaata- 
ans may be compared to thoſe of trees at home, trom whence immediate profit can- 
not be hoped, and if it is, the abſurdity lies not in the thing, but in the expecta- 
tion. Such as went to the Colonies were not forced thither, but went of their own 
accard, and if they had not gone thither would not or could not have ſtayed here. 
Before we had any ſuch Settlements, multitudes went from this INand to the Conti- 
nent from a variety of cauſes, and in the time of Queen Elizabeth many thouſands of 
Browniſts into the dominions of the States. This is a clear and a true anſwer ta 
hat had been ſaid of our loſs of people, and without having recourle to other 
reaions that Will hereafter appear, it maſt be evident to every candid and judicious 
reader, that our Colonies are ſo far from being the cauſes of depopulation, that they are 
quite e contrary, By our having plantations we preterve our people and their poſte- 
r. They remain as much our ſubjects there as if they had remained at home, and ag 
will be ſhewn hereafter, not only remain ſubjes, but become more uſeful ſubjects. 
Upon this principle was built the toleration of rell gious opinions in our firſt ſettie- 
ments, and in conſequence of this moſt of the Erowaiſts who had retired to Hol- 
And andZealand quittec thole countries, and went to take the benefit of that tolera- 
tion 1ato New Eagland. In order to receive farther fatisfaction upon this head, 
William Penn's excellent Diſ:ourſe an Plantations may be conſulte l. as alſo Sir 
Joſiah Child's Remarks ia his Diſcourſe on Tcade, and a Treatiſe on the ſame 
lubje& by Toſkna Gee b 
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which is another article very advantageous and profitable +. 
the inhabitants of Britain. At the ſame time by raiſing 8. 
ſubſ.iting numbers ot hardy and experienced ſeamen, it ei. 
derilly contributes to the ſupport of our naval power (g). 


is 

THESE, though ſignal and ſhining advantages, as plain! 
conducing to the incieafing our richcs and ſtrength, are far 
very far irom being all the benefits that have reſulted 2nd 
colitinue to reſult from our ſettlements. Ey the returns ther 
make us for goods OL every kind that we ſend them we a 
enabled, after furiihing our home conſumption, to manufzc. 
tu:c and export immenſc quantities of their produce to other 
countries, which is a farther addition to our commerce, ar 
ſwells not a little the profit that ariſes from it. We likew!; 
reccive from them many things which we formerly pu. 
chaſcd from other nations at their own prices, and which, 
were Irequeniiy brought to us in their own bottoms, neither 
in ſome caſes were theſe the greateſt mconveniences. Their 
inexhauſtible fiſheries are alto pregnant with innumerable bc. 
nefits. Ihe number ot our ſubjcéts in theſe parts have been 
and may be increaſed without danger, by permitting foreign 
proteſtants to ſettle in them, from whoſe ſkill and labour 
new. improvements may with much probability be expect! 
to ariſe. Vhat conſiderably advances the value of thee, an 
many more advantages that might be enumerated is, that they 
are not only ſolid and permanent, but belong excluſively » 
Great Britain, and of which, while we rctain our freedom ard 
naval power, we ncver can be deprived (4). 


n 


10 


(Zz) It muſt give no ſmall pleaſure to a cuiions and judicious enquirer to rife 
upon and invettigate thoſe points in order io ſatisfy his own mind, as to the tr. 
ner with Which they are irought about. It is from hence that our planters in ge. 
nera!, their tervants anc liaves, are ſupplied with apparel of all kinds, with met 
ſorts of furniture, With a vaſt variety of tools and inftruments for their teveral tee 
pations; waich of courſe gives buttneſs and bread to our artificers and manutzc- 
turers. The direQing and collecting of theſe empicys merchants, factors, and thc! 
ſervants. Al the trades that are connected with building, rizging, and ſupplying wa- 
terials of every kind for ſhips and fittiag out feamen are indebted to the . 
cauſcs for their ſubaſtence, The freight alſo both out and home is a matter of gre?! 
conſequence, amounts often to as much and fometimes more than the value 
the gaods. The proviſions and other neceſfaries conſumed by the ſeamen in thre 
long voyages, with many more aiticles which would be tedions to enume! 2!?, 
concur to promote and to reward almoſt every ſpecies of induftry exerciſed among 
us. All this ariſes chic, from the difference of ſoil and climate, and from tac 
reme:tenct; of our plaatations z and that theſe are not fallacious ſuggeſtions or PI- 
ſible conjectures, the riſe of our cuttoms, the improvement” of our lands, the num 
bers of cur ſhips, and the gradual increaſe of our fleets, are teſtimonies that lee 
ns not a ſhavow of doubt, but on the contrary demonitrate clearly that this repre 
ſentation 4s in alt reſpects founded on truth. %) Among!t many other articl's 
that are the product of cur Colonice, and ſent from hence into other parts of kde 
world are Tobacco, Suyars, Rice, Cotton. &c. to a very great value; Which being 
the returat of our 6x0 god: and manufici gies are clea gain ta this nation, —_ 
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As from this very ſlight and ſlender ſketch of the emolu- 
ments flowing from our plantations, it is inconteſtibly evident, 
| that they have contributed greatly to increale our induſtry, and 
of courſe our riches, to extend the commerce, to augment the 
naval power, and conſequently to maintain the grandeur and 
ſupport the proſperity of the mother country; the propriety 
clearly appears of inſerting a ſuccinct detail of them in a Politi- 
cal Survey of Britain, which would be indeed otherwiſe very 
incomplete. 'i his then being the fole point of view in which 
they are here to be conſidered, it is by no means neceflary to 
enter any farther into their dcfcription than is requiſite to this 
purpoſe, and to afford a ſeries ot inconteſtivle proois of the 
truth of what hath been afterted in relation to them in this 
chapter. We may be the rather diſpenſed with on this head, 
as there are alrcady ſeveral general and very many particular 
hiſtories of the colonies in the hands of the public, where all 
the information that can be tarther tought in reſpect to them 
may be obtained. As theſe ſettlements were made in very dif- 
ferent parts of the world at very difterent times, and for very 
different purpoſes, fo the moſt caſy ard obvious method of 
ircating them ſeems to be, at Jeaſt in regard to our plan, rang- 
ing them under the ſeveral quarters of the globe in which the 

have been eſtabliſhed, and pointing out particularly by what 
means, in what manner, and to what extent they are or may 
be rendered beneficial to Britain (i). 


this, 23 moſt of them are exported in our own bottoms, we are to add the freight likes 
wiſe, which is very conſiderable. Moſt of theſe goods before we had Plantations of 
dur own, we bought from foreigners at very high prices, as for inſtance, Brazil Sugar 
at ſeven and eight pound by the hundred, Tobacco from four to eight ſhiliings a pour. d. 
Indigo, of which we now receive much, and are like toreceive more from our ov n 
colonies, we ſtill purchaſe from the French and Spaniards to a large amount What 
may ſerve to ſet this point in a ſtronger light is the cafe of pitch and tar, which 
we formerly bought from the Swedes at What price they pleated to ſet upon it, and 
een at this high rate they inſiſted on fencing in their own ſhips. At the be- 
ginning of Queen Anne's war we found ourſelves in ſo precarious a ſtate with reſpect 
to theſe commodities ſo neceſſary to bur navy, that Dr. Robinſon, afterwards Biſhop 
of Landon, then our miniſter at the court of Sweden, recommeniie'} the procuring 
them from our colonies upon any terms, This produced a bounty for the obtaining 
them, and that ſoon brought them not only at a third part of what we bad paid for 
them to Sweden, but allo in ſuch quantities as enable us to export them to the 
Straits, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Bremen, and Hambureh. Upon the fame yrin- 
ciples we have ſince by the ſame means obtained great quantities of Iron, and in 
ume are likely to draw all our naval tories from our own Settlements'——— 
ft) There is nothing can more tally or more ſenſibly evince the truth of our aſ- 
lertions in reſpe& to the commodious fituation of this Iaad, the lu periour ge- 
nus of its inhabitants, and the <xcellence of our conſtitution, than the her forming 
the promiſe made in the text, of giving a conciſe view of the eſtabliſhments we 
ve made in all parts of the world. For theſe muſt be conſidered as ſo many diſtin- 
guiſhing teſtimonies, ſo many ſhining trophies of our maritime ſkill and naval 
«ength. Theſe maintain regular and conſtant correſpondence under our aufpice be— 
een countries the molt remote from each other, and thereby while they extend 
due tame, dilplay the power and ſupport the commerce of Great Britain. 
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Of the Fortreſs, Town, and Port of Gibraltar. 


HERE are few places of fo ſmall an extent, that hays 
made fo ſhining a figure in hiſtory as this. It lies in 
the province of Andaluſia, the faireſt and fineſt in Spain, in the 
Jatitude of thirty-five degrees fifty minutes North, though ſome 
place it higher by near twenty minutes, and in five degree: 
thirty-five minutes longitude Weſt from London, It is a Pro- 
montory or rather a Peninſula, joined to the Continent of Spain 
by a narrow, flat, and ſandy Iſthmus. The whole extent of thi; 
immenſe rock, for ſuch it is, riſing in its perpendicular height 
about four hundred and forty yards, meaſures from North to 
South about two Engliſh miles and three quarters in length, and 
is (ſcarce one in breadth. The mountain which gives name alike 
to the town, the Straits, and the bay, is called Gebel-Tarel, 
that is, the Mount of Tarek, from the Mooriſh general, who 
landed here in the beginning of the eighth century. This pro- 
montory was known to and famous amongſt the ancients by the 
name of Calpe ( a). 

Ox the Faſt fide, which is waſhed by the Mediterranean, the 
rock is ſo ſteep as to be eſteemed utterly inacceſſible. On the 
Weſt which looks to the bay it is leſs rugged, and on this ſide 
lie the town and fortifications, by which 1t is now thought to be 
rendered impregnable. In regard to the climate, the air when 
the weather is ſerene is very thin and pure, and conſequently 
wholſome; but from the beginning of June to the middle of 


(a) The Spaniſh Hiſtorians ſay, that the Ægyptian Hercules built Cadiz, 2nd 
that the Grecian Hercules came with the Argonauts, and built a city here. The 
very learned Bochart derives the name of this promontory Calpe from the Phœni- 
cian word Calpha, which fignifies a hollow veſſel. The learned reader, if he de- 
fires to enquire farther in regard to its antiquity may conſult Strabon. Geograph. 
lib. i. p. $1. lib. iii. p. 139, 140. 148. 170. Mela de ſitu Orbis, lib. ii. cap. 5- 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. iii. cap. 1. or if he would ſee the ſubje& at one view, Cel 
larii Geographia Antiqua, lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 90. The Arabs call it Gebal a} Thz- 
rek, from Tharek ben Ziad, General of the Moors, who conquered Spain uncer 
the Caliphat of Walid the ſon of A'bdalmalek in the year of the Hegira 92. 
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ptember, it is exceedingly warm. In the winter it is ſuhje& 
o very heavy rains, and the weather is ſometimes cold. Snow 
ſeldom falls, and does not lie long. Ice is rarely ſeen, and 
bnly on the ſummit of the rock, where it is very thin. The ſoil 
i; various; Where the town ſtands, it is red ſand, but in ſome 
places, and more eſpecially in the clefts of the rock, it is 
Lack and rich, ſo that oranges, lemons, grapes, pomegra- 
nates, and other fruits grow in the higheſt perfection, and 
the whole mountain is covered .with ſhrubs of different kinds, 
and a great variety of aromatic plants. There is allo, which 
js a great bleſſing, plenty of excellent water (6). 

THE town of Gibraltar lies along the bay on the weſt 
ſide of the mountain, on a decline, by which, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the rains paſs through it freely and keep it clean. The 
Fold town was conſiderably larger than the new, which con- 
ſiſts at preſent of between four and five hundred houſes, many 
of the ſtreets are narrow and irregular, the buildings of dif- 
ferent materials, ſome of natural ſtone out of the quarries, 
ſome of factitious or artificial ſtone, and a few of brick. The 
people are ſupplied with freſh proviſions chiefly from the coaſt 
of Barbary, with fruit, roots, and vegetables of all forts from 
Ethence or from their own gardens. Beſides what is pro- 
perly called the town there are ſeveral ſpacious and commo- 
rious publick edifices erected, ſuch as barracks for the ſoldiers, 
with apartments for their officers, magazines of different kinds, 
ſtorehouſes for proviſions, warehouſes, yards, and proper ac- 
Ecommodations for the commander of the Mediterranean ſqua- 
Ecron, and for repairing and heaving down of ſhips, with very 
firy, ſpacious, and noble hoſpitals for the uſe of ſoldiers and 
ſeamen when ſick. The inhabitants, excluſive of Britiſh ſub- 
jects dependant on the garriſon, or who - reſide there from 
other motives, conſiſt of ſome Spaniards, a few Portugueſe, 
a conſiderable number of Genoeſe, and about as many Jews, 
making in the whole between two and three thouſand (though 


(5) The air of Gibraltar is juſtly celebrated as remarkably wholeſome, but its 
tdinneſs renders it leſs ſo to perſons of conſumptive or broken conſtitutions. In the 
| ſummer and autumn the weather is very ſultry and cloſe, and the inhabitants are 
| lixewiſe expoſed to thunder and lightning. The Levant winds are violent, but 

do not continue long. The rock in ſome places reſembles Portland ſtone, in 
many is true lime ſtone, and in others there is a kind of coarſe, marble, There 

we many caves, ſome of them very capacious, in that of St. Michael towards the 
* louthern extremity of the Promontory, five hundred Spaniards concealed themſelves, 
© faving taken an oath to become maſters of the place or periſh, as they did. The 

mountain had many more trees upon it formerly than at preſent, particularly locuſt 
© © carob trees, by the help of which the Spaniards before- mentioned aſcended, 
= 2nd therefore they were deſtroyed, and the ſoldiers have allo cut down numbers on 
de ſummit for firing, ſo that at preſent except in the gardens, there are few. 
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ſome make them much fewer) without reckoning the gat. 
ſon (c). 

1 HIS town may be ſaid to have two ports, the firſt lying 
to the north, and which is proper only for tartans and im 
veſſels, covered towards the land by the old mole. I he other 
lying to the South of this between the little and the ges 
mole, is very commodious for larger veſſels, and hath a {; 
ſtone quay. The bay of Gibraltar is very beautiful and capzc. 
ous, being in breadth from Europa point to point Cabrita abou 
five Engliſh miles, and in depth about eight or nine, with & 
veral ſmall rivers running into it. The Iſthmus between thy 
bay and the Mediterranean, on which are the Spaniſh lines, ; 
about a mile in breadth, and between it and the mountain ther, 
is a moraſs, which is now rendered an inundation (4). 

Tur Strait of Gibraltar through which the ocean paſty 
into the Mediterranean, thereby dividing Europe from &: 
rica, runs from Weſt to Eaſt, about thirteen leagues thong 
others make it longer. In this ſtrait there are three remarka|/s 
promontories or capes on the Spaniſh, and as many oppoſite u 


(e) The old town extended farther to the north and higher up the monty, 
conſiſting of many more houſes than the preſent. There was a pariſh church, ſer: 
ral convents, and many chapels both within and without the town. It made 2 wh 
2 appearance from the bay, but after all was but a poor place, It was my 

ably both larger and better in the time of the Moors, for upon their foundations the 
_ Spaniards built, and there are ſtill the remains of many Mooriſh ſtructures 20 

the mountain, ſome of which even now convey very clear ideas both of ſtrength ut 
magnificence. The prefent town has a church for the ſervice of the garriſon 18 
Proteſtant inhabitants, but the pariſh church remains in the hands of the Pap"! 
conformable to the capitulation. All pofſible attention hath been ſhewn to the tau 
convenience of the people conſiſtent with the ſafety of the place, and for the ne | 
ſary accommodation of thoſe who are to defend it. The town is now wel! (ecu, Wi 
from the attacks of the Spaniards on the land fide, if they ſhould again beſiege -t, 1 WE 
in regard to the bay, ſuppoſing an enemy's fleet there, beſides the natura! detect G 
of ſhallow water and rocks, which will always keep ſhips of war at a diſtance, 0, 
muſt even there be expoſed to the fire of the ramparts, on which there are mou?! 

ed between three and four hundred pieces of cannon beſides mortars —'4) I 
old mole was built by the Spaniards to cover their veſſels, Our battery ere 
thereon was exceedingly ſerviceable in both fieges, and of courſe the enemy ©* 
their utmoſt to deſtroy it, and not altogether without effect. Since the alt bs# 
however it hath been exceedingly improved, the head taken down, carried 
thirty yards farther into the ſea, the gun battery new conſtructed and nden. 
more commodious, with the addition of a platform for mortars. The new mv * 
about two thouſand five hundred yards diſtant, and is a very capital and e 
work. The bay of Gibraltar is a very fine body of water, in which our {quid 
may lie in great ſafety, as in the midft of it there is no ground to be felt at 2 17 
dred fathoms, It is every way advantageous to the place, affording à mot pit 
and delightful proſpect, the breezes from it are very refreſhing, and t ct 
butes hkewiſe to the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants by ſupplying them with sent“ 
different forts of fine fiſh, The town of old Gibraltar on the oppoſite ut 
diſtant ſomewhat more than a league. | 
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em on the Barbary ſide. The firſt of theſe on the ſide 
Spain is Cape Trafalgar, oppoſite to this is Cape Spartel, 
ear which ſtood the fortreſs of Tangier, once in our poſ- 
fon. Between theſe is the Weſtern entrance of the ſtraits 
bout eleven leagues in breadth. The next on the Spaniſh 
ide is Tarifa, and over againſt it lies Malabata near the town 
f Alcaſſar, where the ſtraits are about five leagues broad, 
Laſtly Gibraltar, facing the mountain of _ near the for- 
refs and town of Ceuta, which make the Eaſtern entry of 
ſhe ſtraits. It is commonly ſaid that Gibraltar abſolutely com- 
Sands the ſtraits, which is in a great degree, though not abſolute- 
true, for with a ſtrong Levant wind, which brings with it 
ery dark clouds, fleets have paſſed through the ſtraits with- 
put being diſcerned by a ſquadron in Gibraltar bay (e). 
| In the war occaſioned by the diſputed ſucceſſion to the 
Krown of Spain vice admiral fir John Leake propoſed to fir 
Peorge Rooke, who commanded the Engliſh fleet in the Me- 
Witerranean, and to prince George of Heſſe Darmſtadt, an 
Witempt upon Gibraltar, the reduction of which he judged 
Would be of the greateſt conſequence to the carrying on the 
rar. The admiral and the prince concurred in opinion with 
Pim. The flect entered the bay on the twenty-firſt of July 
ene thouſand ſeven hundred and four. The prince landed a 
body of men on the Iſthmus, the fleet cannonaded the town 
rom the bay, a detachment of Engliſh ſeamen debarked at 
Furopa point, and with ſome loſs carried the outworks, which 
made ſuch an impreſſion on the inhabitants and the garriſon, 
that the governor the marquis de Salinas capitulated, ard the 
prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place on the twenty» 
4 
b [e) This famous ſtrait which makes fo great a figure in ancient hiſtory is ſtiled 
io Latin Pretum Herculeum, or ſometimes Gaditanurn,. by the Spaniards Eſtrecho 
de Gibraltar, Diodorue Siculus and other ancient writers are very copious on the 
= fubjeft, and on their authority an opinion hath been propagated that Hercules 
| placed ſomewhere hereabouts two columns with an inſcription, purporting that 
i was impoſſible to paſs further. But where he placed theſe columns 1s a matter 
f great doubt, except to the people of Cadiz who actually ſhew them. The tra- 
dition that they were there ie indeed ancient, but as for the two pillars that are 
4 dow ſhewn, Father Labat (Voyages en Eſpagne et Italie, torn. i. p. 383.) who ac- 
tually ſaw them at the beginning of the preſent century, Aſlerts that they were no 
more than the bodies of two old windmills. The molt probable opinion 1s that the 


. 
2 % mountains Calpe in Europe and Abyla in Africa were from their figures ſtiled, 
| the columns of Hercules, and it is not unlikely that from the blowing of the Welt 
3 


winds which hindered the entrance of the ſtrait, the notion aroſe in early times 
that it was impaſſable. The reader who would inveſtigate this matter till far- 
ther, as from thence great lights may be derived in reſpec to the navigation 
| of the ancients, may conſult Diod. Sicul. lib. v. cap. 20. Strabonis Geograph. 
| ub. iii. p. 308. Arrian de Expedit. Alex, Magn. lib. ii, p. 126. Appian. de Bello 
P fiſp. p. 425. Apollodor. p. 123. The Arabians call this ſtrait Bab al Zocak, 
eee the gate of the road, and the Turks call it Bab Bogazi, literally the 
S n of paſſage, which with them is the common name of all (traits, but they 
| | t allo Sebtah Pogazi, that is, the ſtrait of Ceuta. 
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| Clare for Charles the third; but the marquis de Gironela who was then gover*® 
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fourth of the ſame month with the loſs of leſs than one en! 
dred men. The truth is that it was in a poor condition eoncl! 
defence with ſcarce one hundred guns mounted, and a garri(,, elde 
not more in number than the guns. The fleet landed eigbieg crit 
hundred marines for a garriſon, and ſupplied them with Yards 
munition and proviſions for three months (J). ye, © 
Tux Spaniards extremely ſenſible of the loſs, immedi:.ih. / 
ly marched an army of ten thouſand men under the comma it 
of the marquis de Villadarias to beſiege it, and at the {aq 
time the count de Thoulouſe who commanded the Fre: Ef 
fleet in the Mediterranean put to ſea to co-operate with :, Mind 1 
Spaniards. This produced the battle of Malaga, Auguſt u T 
thirteenth, in which the French were beat, though fir Geo Wilherp 
Rooke was forced to draw nine hundred marines from Gibu. NI 
tar to man his ſhips, and was in ſuch want of ammunit Wi 
from what he had ſpared to the garriſon, that he was una} 
to proſecute his advantage and totally deſtroying the Fra 
fleet. The ſiege however went on, and the place wa he. 
much preſſed, that if fir John Leake had arrived a day en Mb 
in the bay of Gibraltar it muſt have been taken, five hur. Wiica 
dred men having ſcaled the rock with rope-ladders, alte 
whom were deſtroyed. Marſhal de Teſſe with a body i ito 
French troops joined the Spaniſh army, and continucd tee 
ſiege for near ſix months, when the French fleet under te e 
baron de Pointis being beat by fir John Leake, they wir WF 
forced to change the ſiege into a blockade. The good cot. 
reſpondence between fir John and the prince of Hell: i © 
Darmſtadt, and the excellent conduct of both ſaved the WW; 
place. At this port the late emperor Charles the ſum WF » 


two of our moſt able admirals fir George Rooke and fir John Leake, who «rt 
its value, more eſpecially at that critical conjuncture, when there was e 
utmoſt neceflity of obtaining a port in Spain, and of all its ports for 6 
purpoſe of the war, this was the moſt commodions. As it was planned? 
admirals, it was entirely executed by ſeamen, and conducted with great ju! 
ment. By a furious cannonade in which the fleet expended fifteen thouland tt, 
the enemy were driven from their works. This gave an opportunity to 
captains Hicks and Jumper to puth on ſhore, and with an intrepidity celebrates 
even by the French writers, ſcaled a redoubt near Europa Point, of which tit) 
kept poſſeſſion notwithſtanding the governor Don Diego de Salinas ſprung 3 mit 
under it, by which two lieutenants and fifty men were killed, and fi>ty malt 
wounded. It was on a Sunday, and moſt of the women were at their devotion = 
chapel without the town, which threw the inhabitants into ſuch conſternat's! 
that they conſtrained the governor to capitulate. After the reduction of Ge 
tar, the fleet flood over to the Barbary coaſt, with a deſign of making themie es 
abſolutely maſters of the Straits, by prevailing upon the garriſon of Ceuta to © 


\ 

e 

(F) It is but juſt to obſerve that this very important conqueſt was planned h 
WC 

| 


rejected the propoſal, and the fleet having taken in water ſailed in ſearch of it 
enemy. Life of fir John Leake, p. 83, 84. Memoires du Regne de Phil ps * 


par le M. de Sainte Philipe, vol. 1. p. 271, 27%. Pere Daniel Hilloue d 
France, tom. x. p. 218, 219. 
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en ſtiled Charles the Third King of Spain landed. On the 
oncluſion of the peace his Catholic majeſty Philip the fifth, 
ielded this town and fortreſs in full property (but without any 
rritorial juriſdiction) to Great Britain for ever (g). The Spa- 
ards notwithſtanding this continued to behold it with a jealous 
ye, and are ſaid to have meditated ſeveral attempts to recover 
At length in the Spring of the year 1727 they again beſieg- 
{it in form with a great army under the Conde de las "Torres, 
Þut after lying before it near four months, during which they 
nade but a very ſmall progreſs, a cellation of arms took place, 
and we have ſince remained in quiet poſſeſſion (þ). 

Tux preſervation of this fortreſs, more eſpecially after the 
perpetual ceſſion of it to the crown of Great Britain, became and 
ill be ever conſidered as a point of the utmoſt conſequence. 
„he firſt ſiege, in which it ran a great hazard of being taken, 
as however of great utility in pointing out the moſt proper 
means for providing for its future defence, by repairing or ra— 
er reconſtructing moſt of the old works, and adding new 
Ewherever it was thought requiſite, ſcarping the rocks where the 
Eicaling them was in any degree practicable, elevating and in- 
Ecreaſing the number of batteries ſo as effectually to protect the 
town and ports. In theſe works the ableſt engineers were em- 
Eployed, and no expence ſpared in rendering them ſolid and com- 
plete, the good effects of theſe precautions appeared clearly in 


_y 
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= (7) The ceſſion of Gibraltar is contained in the tenth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht concluded between her majeſty Anne Queen of Great Britain and his catho- 
| lic majeſty King Philip the fifth, our miniſters did indeed demand an extent of 
ground of two cannon ſhot round it, but the French king anſwered, he could not 
© prevail with the King of Spain, to part with one inch of land more than the town 
nelf; but if the giving up the Whole iſland of Minorca would be taken as an equi- 
valent, he would endeavour to obtain it. This was accepted, and the ceſſion of that 
entire iſland is contained in the very next article of the lame treaty. In reſpect to 
> both it muſt be obſerved that the ceffions are as full, clear, and abſolute as words 
enn expreſs, ſo that no room is left to controvert the title of the crown of Great 
Britain to either, for the only condition annexed is (which if poſſible ſtrengthens the 
| title) that in caſe Great Britain ſhall be inclined to part with them, his catholic 
majeſty is to have the firſt offer, —( þ)The Spaniards, as we have laid, were very near 
© facceeding in the firſt ſiege, when the town and fortifications were in a very indifferent 
ſtate of defence, and when the enemy ſuffered their affairs to run almoſt to ruin elſe- 
= Wherein hopes of taking it. The ſecond ſiege was owing to the hopes given to Philip 
$K the fifth by the regent duke of Orleans, that he would procure the reſtitution of this 
& fortreſs and the ifland of Minorca, and when it was foundthat this could not be effected, 
it vas refolved to attempt the redution of Gibraltar by force. The governor was the earl 
© of Portmore, the lieutenant governor colonel Clayton; the garriſon conſiſled of about 
= twelve battalions, and as the place was now well fortified, well ſupplied, and a fleet 
in the bay, the Spaniards, though they did all that could be expected from them, 
had thernſelves little hopes of ſucceſs. In this ſiege we had two officers and ſixty- 
nine men killed, and about two hundred wounded, The lols of the enemy was 
between three and four hundred men. 
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| hath occaſioned a very conſiderable expence. The garriſon, when it conſiſts as 
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the ſecond ſiege, where notwithſtanding the Spaniſh army vn 
commanded by an experienced general who had many 
officers under him, and very ſkilful engineers, yet they were aj 
to do ſo little, that they began to be heartily tired ot the ente. 
prize when the ceſſation of at᷑ma took place. However from th; 
ſiege new lights were acquired, in conſequence of which 2 
inundation was formed by letting in the fea from the ba, 
which coſt the labour of four years, and is ſo contrived that by 
the help of a ſtrong ſluice the water may be raiſed as occaſion re. 
quires, and this renders it impoſſible tor an enemy to approach 
the glacis of the place. As to the militai y eſtabliſhment it 1; 4] 
ways perfectly complete, and the garriion according to the ci. 
cumſtances of the times conſiſts of tewer or of more battalions 
uſually ſeven. The ordnance alſo in all its branches is yer 
amply provided for, and the magazines of milita. y ftorcs key 
conſtantly full, with ſix months proviſions ad all times, regular 
returns being made to the governor, and thele certified up 
oath. The like attention is ſhewn to whatever concerns the 
department of the marine, in conſequence of which alter the 
loſs of Minorca in the late war, we till remained matters in the 
Mediterranean (1). 

THE great importance of this place is ſuch, that to ſtate it fy. 
ly, and to enumerate all the advantages that we derive eme 
would require more room than could be allowed to this chapter. 
It will however be ſufficient to touch on a few principal points, 
and leave them to the contemplation of the judicious reader. k 
is evident that the fortreſs oi Gibraltar and the bay it covers, 
not only grve us the command ot the Straits and their navigall- 
on; but affords accommodation and refreſhment to our flects in 
time of war, and to our merchantmen at all times, which to 4 
maritime power is a matter of the utmoſt conſequence. From 
its ſituation it divides Spain from Spain, that is, the ports in one 
part of that kingdom trom thole in another, and in the fame mane 
ner France from France, and of courſe hinders the conjunct on 


(i) It muſt be allowed that Gibraltar from the time it came into our poſſetſior, 


does at preſent of ſeven battalions complete, making in the whole thiee thouſand 
four hundred eftective men, with the expence of the ſtaſſ, and the proviſions ilſuec 
for their ſubſiſtence, amounts anaually to ſome what more than one hundred thouſand 
pounds, The works have alio colt a great deal of money, but in abatement of this 
it is to be conſidered that one and excellent lime are found upon the place, © 
which it may be added that the old Mooriſh walls and foundations have been ©! 
great fervice and coſt nothing. The ſalt proviſions, alſo peas, butter, &c. are cut 
own produce, and ſent from hence. The marquis de Quincy, though otherwiſe one 
of the moſt accurate and moderate of the French hiſtorians, muſt be allowed to e- 
aggerate, when he ſays as he does that the Engliſh have paid dearly for Gibraita;, 
fince cvery ſtone ia the place coſt 2 pound ſterling, Hiſtoire Militaire, tom.“ 
p. 421. 
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their fleets or ſquadrons with each other, or at leaſt renders 
| ſo difficult and precarious as to be a perpetual check upon thoſe 
nbitious powers, upon whoſe motions it behoves us always to 
ve a great degree of attention. Beſides theſe it is uſeful in ma- 
y other reſpects (). 

Ir awes the ſeveral piratical ſtates of Barbary, and in like 
anner the emperor -of Morocco, and this to ſuch a degree that 
dur commerce is more ſafe than that of any other European 
wer, which gives us great advantages in point of freight, It 
h otherwiſe highly favourable to our trade in the Mediterranean 
End Levant. It procures us the reſpect of the Italian and other 
powers, which, though far diſtant from Great Britain, muſt con- 
der this as a continual inſtance of her power, and of her capaci- 
y to hurt or to aſſiſt them, It is a poſſeſſion that ſaves us the 
Bexpence of ſquadrons and of convoys upon any diſputes or 
ciſturbances that happen among thoſe powers, and which other- 
uiſe would in ſuch caſes be requiſite for the protection of the 
Eravigation of our ſubjeAs. There arc many inſtances that might 
de given to elucidate each of theſe heads, but they are in them- 
ſelves ſo clear and fo ſelf-evident, and thoſe inſtances tov are ſo 
well known as well as ſo recent, that it would be needleſs. 

lr can be no juſt cauſe either of jealouſy or apprehenſion to 
Spain or France ſo long as their intentions are pacifick, for it 
ges us nc opportunity or temptation to invade or injure either, 


J) There may ſeem to be ſome room for objeftion from what hath been ſaid io 
© the farmer part of this work in regard to the exorbitant expence our anceſtors were 

at 1a keeping Calais and other French conqueſts, The attentive reader however 

will diſcern that, though ſpecious in its firſt appearance, yet there is in this no weicht 
© 2 all. Thoſe conqueſts were maintained to preſerve a footing in France, and to af- 
ford the means of making frequent invaſions, which is not the caſe here. Calais 48 
a mart circumſcribed our navigation, whereas the great uſe of Gibraltar is to keep 
it free and open. In reſpeCt to the charges, if we compare the coſt of one in reſpect 
to the whole public revenue with that of the other, we ſhall ſee the caſe in its true 
light. If it ſhould be ſurmiſed that before we became maſters of Gibraltar we had 
t16 free navigation of the Mediterranean, we ſhall allo find on a ſtrict examination 
that in this there is no more weight. It was for the very ſame purpoſe that we ob- 
tained and preſerved this fortreſs; that we were at a valt expence in conſtructing a 
male, building fortifications, and maintaining a garriſon at Tangier, which was not 
Gelerted from any notion of its inutility, but from a ſuſpicion that the garriſon ſerved 
4s 2 nurſery for Popiſh troops. Should it be farther aſſerted that both before and at- 
ter our poſſeſſion of Tangier, we had free accels into the Mediterranean, the anſwer 
15 ealy and decifive. $5 long as the houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſed Spain we were confi- 
dered as their proteQors, and had the uſe of Gibraltar bay, and the harbour of Port 
Mahon as much as we have now. But when atter a long and expenſive war, Spain 
was left in poſſeſſion of a branch of the houſe of Bourbon, it was equally prudent and 
neceilary to provide for our own ſecurity, and upon this principle, and as- a ſmall 


indernmfication for the vaſt charges we had been at, we demanded aud obtained the 
cethion of Gibraltar and Minorca, 


1 P-4 though 
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though at the ſame time it certainly enables us to gain the mob 
early and certain intelligence of any of their hoſtile preparations, 
and at the ſame time, as we have before obſerved, puts it very 
much in our power to obſtruct, diſtreſs, and to defeat them, 
experience hath fully and repeatedly demonſtrated, and from 
thence gives us a degree of ſecurity that could by no other means 
be obtained. The holding this fortreſs, and the holding it in ſo 
reſpectable a manner as hath been ſhewn we do, does honour tg 
the Britiſh arms and to the councils of this nation in the eyes gf 
all Europe, which we may ſay with probability at leaſt hath been 
from this circumſtance indebted more than once for the preſer. 
vation of the public peace. Upon the whole, from this ſhort 
and plain ſtate of things every candid and competent judge wi 
be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that conſidering the inconveniencies it 
prevents, the reſpect it excites, and the benefits it procures, the 
fortreſs of Gibraltar fully merits all the care that hath been ta. 
ken, and all the attention that can be ſhewn to it (1). 


(7) There hath been an opinion advanced and at ſome times very warmly in- 
ſiſted upon, as if Gibraltar might be made a place of trade, at leaſt in ſuch a vegree 
as to diminiſh its expence. In this view it ſhould ſeem that her late majeſty queen 
Anne, very ſoon after it came into our poſſeſſion, declared it a free port without any 
great effect. In the year 1740 a civil and crim nal juriſdiction to be eſtabliſhed 
here was in contemplation, but never carried into execution, It may be, that tte 
very ſmall extent of the place, and the difficulties that might ariſe between a civ|l 
adminiſtration and a military government have hindered ſuch a cefign from f 
place. But certainly if any method could be found to render a thing ot this 
any degree practicable, the ſituation of the place is fo favourable a+ to p , xt 
advantages. But the procuring theſe muſt be left to tboſe who have a power © 15 
amining into and removing thoſe obſtructions that have hitherto preveniea 1 he 


ooh of ſhips that entered this bay A. D. 1770 were eight hundred and twenty. 
even. 


— 


. 
The Iſland of Minorca. 


ME ſmall but pleaſant iſland of Minorca, which the natives 
write Menorca, is ſituated in the Mediterranean in the 
latitude of between thirty- nine and forty degrees North, and in 
the longitude of near four degrees Eaſt from London. It lies 
ten leagues to the North Eaſt of Majorca, about ſixty South Weſt 
from Barcelona, having France to the North, the Italian iſles of 
Sardinia and Corſica, and the kingdom of Naples on the 
Faſt, Spain to the Weſt, and Barbary to the 4 ny 
| length 
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length from South Eaſt to North Weſt, it is about thirty-three 
miles, in breadth from eight to twelve, but in general about 
ten miles, ſo that in point of ſize it may be nearly equal to the 
county of Huntingdon or to Bedfordſhire. The form of it is very 
irregular, and the coaſts much indented by the fea, which forms 
z number of little creeks and inlets that might ſome otzthem be 
rendered very advantageous (a). 

Tux climate is temperate, except from June to the midſt of 
September, when it 1s very hot, the rainy ſeaſon follows; but 
it is admitted by our officers who have reſided there, that for 
ſeven months in the year it is as pleaſant a country as can be 
wiſhed. The North, North Eaſt, and North Weſt winds 


generally blow from the middle of September to the middle of 
March, and though wholeſome to the inhabitants, yet are very 


unfavourable to the fruit trees that are expoſed to them. The 
face of the iſland is diverſified with riſing and ſloping grounds, 
for though there are many hills, yet there is not properly 
ſpeaking a mountain, or at moſt but one in the ifland. In the 
vallies, for want of a ſufficient declivity, the rains ſettle in 
many places, and the grounds are marſhy. The ſoil in the flat 
country is thin and ſandy, on the ſides of the hills and in the 
valleys, black, rich, and fertile, and may be every where cu]- 
tivated without any great degree of labour. The great defect 
is in reſpect to water, of which, except what is ſaved from 
rain in ciſterns, there is little either palatable or wholeſome (5). 


Tunis 


(a) The iflande ſtiled Baleares by the ancients were only two, the one larger and 
the other leſs, from whence they derived their names, the tormer of Majorca and 
the latter Minorca. The epithet Baleares aroſe from their inhabitants being more 
dextrous ſlingers than any other nation, in which the ſhepherds of this iſle ſtill ex- 
cel, and the inhabitants in general are very excellent markimen. Theſe iſles made 
a very great figure in early times, as the learned reader may be informed by con- 
ſulting Diod. Sicul. lib. v. cap. 17, 18. Strabon. Geograph lib. iii. p. 167. Mela 
de Situ Orbis lib. ii. cap. ult. If he wiſhes to ſee a continuation of their hiſtory he 

may find it in Johan. Gerunden. Parilip. Hifp. lib. ii. they have beſides had two 
hiſtorians of their own Juan Dameto and Vincent Mut, the works of both printed in 
Majorca, But without taking this trouble his curioſity may be gratified by peruſing 
Armſtrong's hiſtory of Minorca, which is very entertaining as well as very methodi- 
cal and exact —(b)Though the climate of this iſland is certainly very warm, yet 
through the favour of Providence it is in many reſpects fo qualified as not to be 
intolerable. For in regard to men the eminences ſcattered over the whole iſland 
afford them the means of fixing their habitations where the air is cool and ſerene 
for the greateſt part of the year. 
every where ſufficient ſhelter for them by trees, ſhrubs, and bruſh wood growing 
on the ſides of the rocks. Both participate of the breezes from the fea which follow 
the courſe of the ſun, being ſtrongeſt at noon, and dying gradually away as the day 
declines. The marihkes which are in many reſpects noxious, might be eaſily drained 
and turned into meadows, as in that ſtate they certainly were in earlier times, 


when this country was more thoroughly inhabited and by a more induſtrious ſort of 


people, See Dr. Cleghorg's Obſeryations on the Diſcaſes ia Minorca, London 1962, 


B vo. 


In reſpect to animals nature hath provided almoſt 
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THis iſland, ſmall as it is, contains many commodities that 
are or might be rendered of conſiderable value. In the bowel, 
of the earth are iron, copper, lead ores, of none of which 
except the laſt hath hitherto any uſe been made, and even the 
working of this it is ſaid hath long been diſcontinued. Great 
—— of marble, very beautiful and finely variegated. Free. 

one and lime- ſtone in plenty, and an excellent kind of late 
that might be raiſed in any quantities, and is very near the 
water. The ſurface thin as it is produces excellent wheat, 
though not enough for the conſumption of the inhabitants, a; 
alſo barley, and ſome India corn, not inferior to any in Ameri. 
ca. In reſpect to fruits they have great plenty of vines which 
bear both white and red grapes, from which they make a con- 
ſiderable quantity of wine. They have alſo olives, dates, al- 
monds, oranges, lemons, limes, pomegranates, figs, &c. hemp 
and flax grow in great perfection, and from ſome trials that 
have been made it is known they might have large quantities of 
admirable cotton. They grow likewiſe ſome very good to- 
bacco, but not half as much as they conſume, as allo capers 
and annis. Their kitchen gardens are exceedingly well ſtocked, 
and the vegetables they produce are not inferior to thoſe of any 
other country (c). | 

As to animals that ſerve for food, there are in this iſland black 
cattle, ſmall in ſize, and in general poor and lean, which ariſes 
chiefly from the cateleſſneſs of the people who diſlike fat, for 
with proper attention they have been and may be rendered a: 
good as any of their ſize. Sheep alſo are ſmall, their wool 
neither very coarſe or very fine, yet ſuch as furniſhes the in- 
habitants with cloth for their own wear, and ſome of their woo! 
likewiſe they export. Goats are larger in proportion, but are 
cat only by the pooreſt people. Their ſwine are large, and as 
the Minorquins have a reliſh for their fat, they are well fed 


8vo, Reflexions Generales ſur 'INe Minorque, ſur ſon Climat, ſur la Maniere de 
vivre de ſes Habitans, & ſur les Maladies qui y regnent, par M. Claude Francois 
Paſſerat de la Chapelle. Paris 1764, 12mo.—(c) There are in this iſland clays of 
difterent colours, of which they make tiles, and ſome coarſe earthen ware, and of 
which much finer might be made by perſons better ſkilled in the art of pottery. 

Their free ſtone is of the ſame nature with that of Bath, and is generally cut in the 
quarries into what they call cantoons, being a double cube of a foot. A dosen of 
theſe coſt but half a crown, and might be exported as ballaſt. They have likewiſe an 
excellent cement called Guiſh, which is a grey coloured Gypſum, and with this they 
join their cantoons, and it hardens in a moment. By the help of theſe materials 
their houſes are very quickly built at a very ſmall expence, and in that climate are 
very laſting. Their lands would produce much more if well dunged, which might 
be eaſily effected, if they were more attentive to their cattle. Their numerous fruit 
trees might be improved to the higheſt perfection as experience hath ſhewn, and in- 
deed hardly any kind of improvement attempted here and properly purſued ever 
failed. But things of this ſort being done by perſons who did not long reſide in the 
:fland have never been either Jaſling or of much utility. 


and 
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and afford great plenty of excellent meat. They have no deer 
or hares, but rabbits in great plenty. In reference to beaſts of 
burthen they have a breed of ſmall horſes, which for want of 
graſs and hay are fed with chopped ſtraw and a little barley 
mixed with it, ſo that though they feem to have ſpirit they 
have little ſtrength. On the other hand their afles are large, 
and are made uſe of both for the ſaddle and plough. Mules 
are large, ſtrong, and fit for all kinds of ſervice, being eſteemed 
full as good as any on the continent of Spain. They have all 
ſorts of domeſtic fowl, and theſe very good in their reſpective 
kinds. Wild fowl and water fowl of all forts, and many birds 
of paſſage, with which their tables are plentifully ſupplied in 
all ſeaſons. They have eels and ſmelts, with great variety of 
ſea and ſhell fiſh in as great abundance as theyycan wiſh. They 
have no wild beaſts, but many birds ot prey, ſuch as eagles, 
hawks, and owls. There are alſo ſnakes, vipers, ſcorpions, 
with ſome other venomous and troubleſome reptiles and inſeQs; 
yet not in ſuch numbers as might be expected in ſo warm and 
moiſt a country (a). 

Tux iſland is divided into what they ſtile Termino's, of 
which there were anciently five, now reduced to four, and 
reſemble our counties. The Termino of Ciudadella at the 
North Weſtern extremity of the iſland is fo ſtiled from this 
place which was once a city and the capital of Minorca. It 
makes a venerable and majeſtic figure even in its prefent ſtate 
of decay, having in it a large Gothic cathedral, ſome other 
churches and convents, the governor's palace, and an ex- 
change which is no contemptible pile. There are in it ſix 
hundred houſes which before the ſeat of government and the 
courts of juſtice were removed to Mahon were fully inhabited, 
and there are ſtill more gentlemen's families here than in all 
the reſt of the iſland. It hath a port commodious enough for 
the veſſels employed in the trade of this country, which thougli 
in the poſſeſſion of a maritime power is leſs than it formerly was. 
It is ſtill in the ſtile of our officers, the beſt quarters (and there 


(d) All the ancient authors deſcribe the animals in this iſland as remarkably 
large, which is fo far from being contradicted, that it is really verified by their pre- 
lent condition. In remoter ages, as the remains of them ſhew to this day, the 
people built walls round their hills at certain diſtances to prevent the earth from 
being waſhed down, and cultivated thoſe hills to their very ſummits. This gave 
them plenty of all kinds of grain, and as marſhes are every where the effects of 
idleneſs, we may fairly preſume that ia thoſe days theſe were meadows in which 
cattle were fed to their full ſize. An additional proof ariſes from their domeſtic 
poultry, for which they ſtand indebted to governor Kane. He brought them from 
different parts, diſtributed them amongſt the peaſants, gave firſt a premium for 
hatching, and afterwards ſet a price upon eggs, which very ſoon produced plenty, 
and ſhewed what might be done in other things. Their honey is the beſt, their 
Wax as good as any in Europe, and fo univerſally acknowledged, and yet their ex- 
ports of both do not exceed three hundred pounds annually. 


are 
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are none bad) in the country, and if there was a civil govern- 
ment, and the place made a free port, the beſt judges are of 
opinion it would very ſoon become a flouriſhing place again, ang 
the fortifications if it ſhould be found neceſſary might then alfg 
be eaſily reſtored and improved (e). FE | 
Tux Termino of Fererias is the next, a narrow ſlip reachin 

croſs from ſea to ſea, and the country little cultivated, it i; 
therefore united to Mercandal. In this lat Termino ſtands 
Mont- toro in the very center of the iſle, and the higheſt ground, 
ſome ſay the only mountain in it, on the ſummit of which 
there is a convent, where even in the hotteſt months the monk; 
enjoy a cool air, and at all times a moſt delightful proſpect. 
About ſix miles North from Mont-toro ſtands the caſtle that 
covers port Fornglles, which is a very ſpacious harbour on the 
Eaſt ſide of the iſland. There are in it ſhoals and foul ground, 
which to thoſe who are unacquainted with them, render it 
difficult and dangerous, yet the packets bound from Mahon to 
Marſeilles frequently take ſhelter therein, and while the Spani- 


ards were in poſſeſſion of the iſle large ſhips and men of war 


Trequented it. At a ſmall diſtance from this lies another har. 
bour called Adaia, which runs far into the land, but being re- 
puted unſafe, and being ſo near Fornelles, is at preſent uſeleſs. 
The country about it is however ſaid to be the pleaſanteſt and 
wholefomeſt ſpot in the iſland, and almoſt the only one plenti- 
fully ſupplied with excellent ſpring water, fo that the gardens 
are well laid out, and the richeſt and fineſt fruits grow here in 
the higheſt perfection. Alaior js the next Termino, in which 
there is nothing remarkable but the capital of the ſame name, 
well ſituated on an eminence in a pleaſant and tolerably culti- 


vated country (J). 
Tur 


(e) As Ciudadella was for a long ſeries of years the ſeat of government and the 
center of commerce in this iſland ; ſo it is generally allowed that the inhabitant: 
both of the town and of the Termino are the moſt civilized and poliſhed of any in 
the country, which hath been juſtly aſcribed to their intercourſe with other nations, 
and to that ſma]l degree of trade with Majorca and other places that they (till retain, 
and which from the appearance of their exchange and the circumſtances of ſome ot 
its principal inhabitants appears to have been much more extenſive in former times. 


It hath therefore been the opinion of ſome Britiſh merchants, that if a civil govern- 


ment of a mayor and aldermen was eſtabliſhed here, and matters of commerce de- 
cided by a court of merchants, the commercial ſpirit of the people might be revived, 
more eſpecially if it was declared a free port under ſuch regulations as thoſe of Leg- 
horn or Marſeilles. It is alſo conceived that this would have a very beneficial effect 
in exciting induſtry amongſt the people in this diſtrict, which is ſtill the moſt nu- 
merous after that of Mahon. See Gee's Trade and navigation of Great Britain con- 
ſidered, chap. 33. See allo as to its Commerce in the laſt Century, Roberts“ Map 
of Commerce, chap. cclx.—(f) It is obſervable that all the towns in theſe Termino's 
are built upon eminences, by which they are rendered both healthy and pleaſant. 
The communication however between them was very difficult as well as diſagree- 
able, and in ſome places dangerous till Mr. Kane, who commanded here ſeveral 
years, made a noble road as ſtrait as the ſituation of the country would Wow _ 

| ahog 
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Tur Termino of Mahon at the South Eaſt end of the iſland 


is at preſent the moſt conſiderable of them all, containing about 
ſixty thouſand Engliſh acres, and nearly one half of the inhabi- 
tants in Minorca. The town of Mahon derives its name from 
the Carthaginian general Mago, who is univerſally allowed to 
be its founder. It ſtands on an eminence on the Welt fide of 
the harbour, the aſcent pretty ſteep. There are in it a large 
church, three convents, the governor's palace, and ſome other 
public edifices. It 1s large, but the ſtreets are winding, narrow, 
and ill- paved. The tortreſs of St. Philip ſtands near the en- 
trance of the harbour which it covers, is very ſpacious, of great 
ſtrength, with ſubterranean works to protect the garriſon from 
bombs, large magazines, and whatever clſe is neceflary to 
render it a compleat fortification, and hath a numerous and 
well diſpoſed artillery (g). Port Mahon is allowed to be the 
fineſt harbour in the Mediterranean, about ninety fathoms wide 
at its entrance, but within very large and ſafe, ſtretching a 
league or more into the land. Beneath the town of Mahon 
there is a very fine quay, one end of which is reſerved for the 
ſhips of war, and furniſhed with all the accommodations neceſ- 
ſary for careening and refitting them, the other ſerves for mer- 
chantmen. On the other ſide the harbour is Cape Mola, where 
it 15 generally agreed a fortreſs might be conſtructed, which 
would be impregnable, as the caſtle of St. Philip was eſteemed 


Mahon to Ciudadella. This gentleman, who finiſhed his life here, was the author of 
almoſt all the beneficial regulations that have been made, and was deſervedly ſtiled 
the patron of his officers, the parent of the ſoldiers, and the protector of the natives. 
There was before him a Spaniſh governor, I am ſorry I cannot mention his name, 
who compelled the inhabitants to take ſome pains with regard to their olives, az 
well in pickling as in expreſſing their oil, but notwithſtanding the benefits that aroſe 
from thence all attention to them expired with his authority. The gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Adaia ſhewed plainly that their fruits might be brought to as high 
perfection, and conſequently become of as great value as in the ſouthern provinces of 
France or the iſlands of Hieres. The truth is that attention and encouragement might 
do any thing in a country where nature has already done ſo much, as evidently to 


new that with a moderate proportion of ſkill and care ſhe might be brought to do 


more.—-(g) The town of Mahon derives many advantages from its elevated ſitua- 
tion, for beſides an extenſive proſpect and a cool air, it is even in Summer almoſt 
entirely free from Muſquitoes. It is at preſent the ſeat of government, the reſi- 
dence of the governor who hath a large irregular palace here, and withal the prin- 
cipal place of commerce in the iſle, to which ſome attribute the indifferent and 
negleQed condition of the other diſtricts. It muſt however be allowed, that the 
merchants have great accommodations. Their veſſels come as cloſe as can be de- 
fired to the quay; there is a very convenient place, (which is a matter of the utmoſt 
conſequence) for the performance of quarentine, and are eaſily ſupplied with naval 
ſtores, But as there is a regiment quartered in the town this mixture of military and 
mercantile people is liable to ſome inconveniences. The French ſettled here, and 
the commodities they import, and which, from a variety of cauſes they are enabled to 
fell cheap, is by no means acceptable either to the Englith or Minorquins, who from 
motives of intereſt probably would be glad to ſee French faſhions and French foppe- 
ries diſcourtged, which by the example of the governor and the principal perſons 
about him might be eaſily effected. | 


before 
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before we took it and beſtowed ſo much money upon it, tha. 
though ſome works were erected at Cape Mola, it was not 
judged proper to proceed in the fortifications there at a freq, 
expence, at leaſt this is the only reaſon that hath been af. 
ſigned (b). 

Tux ancient hiſtory of this iſland and its inhabitants belongs 
by no means to this place. It was reduced in September, A.}). 
1708, by major general James Stanhope, with the aſſiſtance 
of the fleet under Sir John Leake. The general was afterward: 
created earl Stanhope, and to preſerve the memory of this im. 
portant ſervice, viſcount Mahon. In the Summer of the year 
1756, through a ſhameful and inexcuſable infatuation it wa 
ſuftered to fall into the hands of the French, but was again 
reſtored to Great Britain by the twelfth article of the treaty of 
Paris, A. D. 1763, in conformity to the original, abſolute, 
and perpetual ceſſion of this iſle by the eleventh article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, ſo that except this very ſmall interruption i: 
hath remained part of the territory of this nation upwards of 
threeſcore years. A ſpace fully ſufficient to make us well ac- 
quainted with the Minorquins and the Minorquins with us, and 
with the advantages they derive from their being Britiſh ſubjects, 


of which it is but doing them juſtice to ſay, that they are very 
highly ſenſible (1). 


Br 


(h) At no great diſtance of time after this iſland was reſtored to our poſſeſſſon 


was viſited ly lord Hope eldeſt fon to the earl of Hopeton, a young nobleman ot 
quick parts and great obtervation, who liſtened willingly to the intormations given 
him by the natives, and undertook to convey them as he did to the perſons in power 
here. Amongſt other things it was ſuggeſted that if commerce was properly en- 
couraged, a fortreis might be built at Cape Mola, leis in extent, and contequentiy 
requiring a maler garriton than that of St. Philip's, having an equal, if not a bet- 
ter command ot the entrance of the harbour, and aniwering in all other reipects to 
the tull as well as that immente fortification. In ſuch a caie they conceived that z 
contiderable part of the ſubterranean works under St. Philip's might be converted 
into warehoutes and magazines, tor the poſleflion of which perhaps the merctant; 
might undertake to defray the expences of conſtructing the new jortrels. How 2 
this notion deterves to be conudered mult be left to better judges, but that it migh! 
be mentioned here with propriety, will be evident to any reader who contults Am: 
ſtrong's Hiſtory of Minorca, p. 39.—(:) The natives of the iſland are well enough 
apprited of the advantages they derive ſi om their being Britiſh ſubjects. The land 
produces tive times as many articles ot conſurnption ſince it came into our hands 
trom the demand for proviſions and other neceſſaries, and this is continually 2. 
creaſing. In teſpect to wine, though ſold very cheap, what 18 drank by the troop® 
hath been computed at twenty thoutand pounds per annum, Which is ten tmes 35 
much as the value of what they drink themfelves. The pay of the garriſun male: 
the greatelt part ot their circulation, and to the inſtructions afforded them by the 
officers, and the examples given them by the ſoldiers under their direction, the) 
owe the few improvements they have. They know very well the advantage 2? 
failing under our flag, which not only ſecures them from corlairs, but procures them 
allo a free admittance into the ports of Barbary, and they are conitderable gaigere 
by both. But they would {till reap much grezter benefits from the 8 

men 
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By the capitulation made with general Stanhope at the time 
this iſland came into our hands, the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion was ſecured to this people, and at their own deſire, though 
it hath been their heavieſt misfortune, their ancient form of 
government which ſtill continues, and is entirely modelled on 
the feudal ſyſtem. The land revenue, by which is to be underſtood 
the total rental of the landed property in Minorca, Joth not ex- 
ceed twelve thouſand pounds per annum, and the public reve- 
nue amounts to about one third of this. The number of prieſts 
ſecular and regular and the nuns are about three hundred, and 
the number of the inhabitants about two years after the ifland 
was reſtored to us was between eighteen and twenty thouſand. 
There have been ſome Greeks brought into Minorca, and as 
they were a very induſtrious and uſetul race of men, might 
have contributed much to the improvement of the iſland, if 
their undertakings had not been diſturbed by the French coming 
into poſſeſſion. Our uſual eſtabliſhment conſiſts ot a governor, 
deputy governor, &c. with five regiments, the expence of 
which, including the ſtaff and ſubſiſtence, may amount to about 
ſeventy thouſand pounds a year, excluſive of the expence of the 
ordnance and marine, the repairs of buildings and other contin- 
gencies (&). 

AFTER having thus given a very ſhort, though it is hoped a 
very plain and intelligible account of this very valuable iſland, 
it will be proper to inſiſt next on the actual importance of it to 
this nation, and then to point out what farther advantages might 
be expected from it. In reference to the firit, it mutt be ob- 
lerved, that it would be very difficult fully to expreſs the 


ment of an Englith civil goverment, and having their choice to ſeek relief in our 
courts or in their own. A decent eccletialtical eſtabliſument at Mahon and at 
Ciudadella, with [ſchools for teaching Englich, would have many good effects, and 
iatermarriages with the natives thill more. — (4) The form of their government, the 
nature and number of their magiſtrates may be teen in the ninth chapter of Arm- 
ltrong's hiſtory, where he takes notice alto of the hardſhips retulting from their con- 
ſitution, ſuch as fines on the alienation of private property, on the granting of leaſes 
beyond the term ot nine years, and the impolitions on almoſt all their produce, in 
conſequence of which taxes and their inability to pay them they have contradted a 
large public debt which bears intereſt at eight per cent. There is however an ab- 
ſurdity beyond all thoſe of which he does not take notice, which is, that an appeal 
lies from their ſupreme court to the tribunal at Perpignan in Rouſillon, and that as 
they are very litigious, their lawyers are a greater burden to them than their prieſts, 
As the value of the landed property is ſo tmall, purchaſes might be eafily made in 
favour either of Engliſh or of Greeks, or for any other uicful purpoſes, and the peo- 
ple might be readily drawn to follow their examples in any improvements. They 
are naturally very attentive to their own interelts, and if propertly managed it would 
be our intereſt that they ſhould be ſo. A ſtrong proot of this is the care and diligence 
they ule in manuring, pruning and fencing their vineyards, though at the ſame 
time they neglect the culture of every other kind of fruit, becauſe no immediate ad- 
*aQtage could be derived from it, 
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numerous benefits that we derive from having ſo noble, ſo caps. 
cious and ſo ſafe an harbour as that of Port Mahon, more 4. 
pecially in ſo happy a ſituation, where our ſhips may be at a1 
times relieved, our ſquadrons meet with refreſhments, and not 
only theſe but alſo with every kind of accommodation and repair, 
and where our armaments may be carried on with equal ſecyri: 
and ſecrecy when neceſſary. The ſenſe and the experience of 
this hath ſtruck ſuch an awe into all the piratical ſtates of Bar. 
bary, who with the emperor of Morocco have all acknowledge, 
by treaties this iſland part of the dominion of Great Britain, 
that we have never had any diſpute with them ſince, except a; 
to Mediterranean paſſes, in reſpect to which perhaps we have 
not been always in the right. Our holding this iſland hath x 
very ſtrong influence on the Italian powers, and indeed may he 
ſaid to render us an Italian power, to whom in that light, our 
maritime force conſidered, due reſpect will be at all times paid. 
It is in time of war a conſtant bridle on the ports of Marſcille; 
and Toulon; the former of which for that reaſon furniſhed the 
French king with a very large ſum towards defraying the &. 
pences of the fleet that was employed to invade it. Its vicinity 
to the ports of Spain is another circumſtance of conſequence, 
and with regard to other benefits flowing from it, it would re— 
quire too great a ſpace, even ſuppoſing it proper, ſhould we at- 
tempt to enumerate them (J). 

This repreſentation, with the refleQtions that it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſuggeſt to a judicious politician, would clearly convince 
him that Minorca ought by no means to be conſidered as a bur- 
then or dead weight upon Britain. But independent of theſ: 
it is certain that many other, and thoſe alſo very conſiderable 
benefits might be derived from thence, if due attention was 
ſhewn to this country, and proper care taken of its inhabitants. 
A tew intelligent perſons ſent thither and kept there for ſome 
years would put the natives in the way of improving their paſ- 
tures, which are now miſerably bad, and alſo their arable 
lands, tor agriculture muſt be ſurely at a very low paſs in a 
country where an als and a hog ſometimes draw together the 


(!) While the French were maſters of this place they took pains to perſuade the 
ſtates of Italy that they were their deliverers. They inſiſted that Gibraltar and 
Minorca in the hands of Great Britain were to be conſidered as badges of ſlavery, 
that by the reduction of Minorca they had removed one and had a title to expect 
the aſſiſtance of the Italian powers to make themſelves maſters of the other, and by 
this means the Mediterranean would be entirely free, and by the proper arrange- 
ment of a naval force the Engliſh excluded the entrance into that ſea, To ſupply 
the want of facts, as to the tyranny which the Engliſh had exerciſed over the Italian 
ſtates, they ſuggeſted that their moderation was the effect of negligence, and not 
underſtanding the extent of that power which they had in their hands. All this 
and much more the reader may find in the following treatiſe, © Eſſay Politique tur 
les Avantages que la France peut retirer de la Conquete de Ile Minorque. A 
Citadella, 1757, 12mo.” 
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plough (m). Their gardens and their orchards with the help 
of a little ſkill and application would furniſh them with near as 
great profits as they now draw from their eſtates. They have 
many ſtaple commodities, or at leaſt might have them amongſt 
them, which would ſupply exports to a very conſiderable a- 
mount. Salt, which not only may be made but hath been 
made, and which is the ſole ſupport of the neighbouring iſland 
of Yvica, might be obtained in any quantities with little 
trouble and leſs expence ; which falt, it it was employed im their 
own filheries under proper directions, would be more than 
ſufficient to balance all their imports, at leaft upon their own 
account (n). All this will appear to the reader the more 


(m) We have before remarked more than once, that this country, as appears 
from tuſtory, was formerly in a much better condition, to which there 13 certainly 
zothing abturd or improbable in ſuppoſing that by ſkill and induſtey it may be re- 
ſtored. The marſhes, by cutting proper channels might be drained, and with 
due care Converted into meadows, which would facilitate the breeding a greater 
number of cattle, and this again would furniſh greater plenty of manure for their 
arable lands, Indeed I have been (and I hope truly) informed that agriculture is 
now in fo good a ſtate, that corn is very ſeldom imported. But more may be 
||| done. The culture of Indian corn might be encouraged, and in places not ſuit- 
e to Wheat or barley, rice, millet, and other grains might be introduced. But 
cue care thould be taken in all improvements to have conſtantly in view the 
cependance of Minorca upon Great Britain, fo that the interel's of the natives 
ſould, in conſequence of ſuch improvements, be fo united to this country as that 
they might ever find their own happineſs cloſely, and if poſſible, inleparably con- 
nected with their remaining Britiſh ſubjects, and thea the increate of inhabitants 
would be an additional ſtrength to our intereſts, 

(n) It would require much room to enter into a minute detail of what might be 
Cone to render the productions of Minorca more valuable than they are at preſent, It 
may ſuffice to ſay, that from their gardens and plantations we might be ſupplied with 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, Almonds, Figs, Prunes and Raifins, in as high 
perfection as any we import from Spain and Portugal, It is amazing that they have 
never attempted to draw a ſpirit from any of theſe rich fruits, though they con- 
lume annually to the amount of ten thouland pounds in aguardiente or ſtrong waters, 
Beſides theſe, all thoſe odoriferous oils, eſſences, &c. which we have now from 
Cifterent parts of Italy, might be as well imported from hence. We might alſo, 
it a little encouragement was given, receive much greater quantities of honey and 
Wax than we have hitherto done. In regard to valuable commodities, we ſhall 
but of many, mention only three, which it is indiſputable might be obtained, becaule 
in [mall quantities they have been obtained, and theſe are filk, oil, and cotton. 
As to the firſt, they have a vaſt number of muiberry trees over the whole iſland, 
lying in the ſame latitude with the kingdom of Valentia, which produces the beſt 
lik in Spain. In regard to the ſecond, large quantities are annually exported from 
Majorca, as a century ago they were from hence. la reference to cotton, it grows 
to the full as well here as in Malta, where it is the ſtaple cormmodity of the 
land. To theſe may be added ſeveral valuable drugs, particularly maſtic, aloes, 
and iome think cochineal, for the opunia or prickly pear grows wild over the 
Whole country. In reference to fiſh, the tunny anchovies and ſardins come there 
annually in immenſe ſhoals, the art of pickling and barrelling them might be 
caſiſy acquired, and they miglit be cured with their own falt; and great quantities 
ot tiſh-ojl might be likewite made. They have allo on their coalt: great abun- 
dence of coral, the nacar, a large kind of muſcle, the inſide of the ſhell more 
beautiful than mother of pearl, and on the outſide there is a kind of long bair, 
Or 48 they cali it wool, which is manutactured in Italy and in Spain. The or- 
Ulla, of which we import great quantities from the Canaries, grows uanoticed 
upon their rocks. 


Vo l. II. Parr 2. 1 practicable, 
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practicable, if he recollects the ports that there are in 1}, 
iſland and their ſituation, and is farther told that the inha}_ 


tants are as expert ſeamen, that is, for the Mediterranean, 2 
any of their neighbours. 


CH 1 
Of the Britiſh Settlements in Aſia. 


. 


Of the Iſland of St. Helena. 


HE numerous places occupied by Etitiſh ſuljefts in th 

quarter of the globe were acquired at different times, |n 
very different manners, ſettled for very difierent purpoſrs, ad 
are held by different tenures, all of which it is of no {mall m. 
portance to know, and which therefore it ſhall be the bufſire!; 
of this chapter conciſely to explain. Ihe commerce of e 
Eaſt hath been ever eſteemed to be in its nature and ce. 
quences ſuperior to all others, and in point of fact the nation; 
who have poſſeſſed it, have been, ſo long as they retain . 
the moſt conſiderable traders in the world. In early times the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, in ſuccceding ages, the Carthaginiar: 
and Romans were maſters of it. When after a long ſerv 
of barbariſm, arts and ſciences began to revive in Furops, 
the ſtates of Venice and Geroa engroſſed it, and therch; 
roſe in reputation, accumulated immenſe riches, and acout- 
ed a great naval power. It fell next into the hands of the bor 
tugueſe by their diſcovering a paſlage round the Cape «© 
Good Hope, which opened the way to other nations, and 1 
us among the firſt. In ſo long a navigation it wes found 
of abſolute neceſſity to have ſome place of reffeſument in th 
route, and this it was that recommended to notice and evi 
raiſed into conſideration a little unpromiſing ifte, or s for 
have ſtiled it, a rugged inhoſpitable rock, which, parely ſtem 
the convenience of its ſituation, is and hath been long ohe h- 
on as a place of the utmoſt conſequence, and as ſuch jt g c 


duty to deſcribe (a). : 
Tri 


(e) The Dutch have for the ſame purpoſe made 2 ſettemert at the Cape © 


Good Hope, which, by the affitance of Tome bundrecs of French refurces, de 
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Tus iſland derives its name from St. Helena, the mother 
of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, and ſhe is ſaid to 
have been a native of Britain. In the old maps it is laid down 
in the latitude of fifteen degrees fifty-five minutes South, and 
in the longitude of ſeven degrees Weſt from London. Mo- 
gern obſervations place it in the latitude of ſixteen degrees or 
ſixtcen degrees fifteen minutes South, and in the longitude 
of one degree Welt from the Lizard, about three hundred 
and fifty leagues from the neareſt coaſt of Africa, five hun- 
dred from that of Brazil, five hundred and fifty, though others 
lay ſix hundred and twenty North-Weſt from the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is full fix miles Jong, hardly four in breadth, and 
about ſeven lcagucs in circumlerence. In point of ſize ſcarce 
ſo big as the ifle of Bute. As it riſes very high it 1s ſeen 
at a great diſtance, and being full of rocks of diltercnt heights 
looks like a valt fortreſs in the ſea (J). 

Tur climate of this little iſſand may be juſtly ſtiled excel- 
ſent, for notwithſtanding its vicinity to the line, the heat is 
ſo qualified by breezes continually flying over the rocks, and 
the air is ſo frequently cooled by ſhort retreſhing ſhowers, 
that it is equally pleaſant and wholelome, as appears f, om 
the inhabitants being in a manner free from diſeaſes, and of 
as clear complexions as in Europe. It 15 ſaid that they ne- 
ver have the ſmall-pox in their own little world, but arc ex— 
tremely apt to catch the diſcaſc, it they remove out of 
t is alſo very remarkable that they are exempt from thunder 
and lightning. In its appearance St. Helena ſeems to be no 
more than a congeries of rude rough rocks, amongſt which 
the natural foil 1s red, friable, and reſembles aſhes, from which 
circumſtances, and the finding of ſulphur in many of the clitts, 
ſome have conjectured there was once a volcano, To the 
windward it is utterly inacceſſible, Jo the leeward there are 


ve twice ſent people thither before them who made ſo bad a report both of the 
place and the inhabitants, that we defitted from the defign of fixing there. The 
French have eſtabliſhed themſelves in the iſle of Maſcarenhas which they call Boure 
bon, and ſince that on the iſland of Maurice, which they ſtile the ifle of France, 
ve might have had both or either of theſe. Indeed we had the latter even 
before the Dutch, vho twice deſerted it, and from our voyages made thither to 
cut down ebony, it was for ſome time ſtiled the Engliſh foreſt. The Fortugneſe tre- 
tain their original ſettlement” for refreſhment at Mozambique. It may appear 
inaccurate to treat of this, which is commonly eſteemed an African iſland, ia 
the preſent chapter, but as it belongs to the Eaſt India company, 2nd is connect - 
« with their. ſettlernents, there ſeemed to be no impropricty in placing u 
here. 

(b) The reader if he is inclined to ſearch more thoroughly into this matter, 
ma) conſult the Decades of John de Bartos. The noble collection of voynzes 
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but few landing places, and thoſe difficult and dangerous from 
the ſurf; ſo that the people may be ſaid to live in a place 
which nature has impaled with rocks, and ſurrounded with 
the ocean. The interior of the iſland hath alſo many high 
and ſteep cliffs, but there are ſome little pleaſant vallies be. 


tween them, and rude and dangerous as theſe rocks are, 


the inhabitants with very little aſſiſtance from art have made 
roads thiough them, which they and more eſpecially their ſlave; 
paſs with great ſpeed and facility, and which is much more won- 
derful, have taught their horſes to do the like, ſo that how 
dreadful ſoever their journeys may appear to ſtrangers, ye 
it is generally agreed that very tew accidents happen to the nz- 
tives, who think all theſe inconveniencies are balanced by their 
living in perfect ſecurity. 

ALL the advantages which this iſland derives from nature have 
been ſtated in the former paragraph, whatever is found in it 
beſide may be truly ſtiled exotic. The foil is generally very 
thin, though in ſome of the vallies ft is now become near 
two feet deep, and from the regular intervals of rain and ſun- 
ſhine very fertile. Hitherto they have not been able to raise 
wheat, but of late years (if I am rightly informed) they have 
ſown barley with ſucceſs. Their gardens produce yams, plan- 
tains, bananas, water melons, as alſo French beans, purſlain, 
ſorrel, and many other wholeſome herbs, moſt of them anti 
icorbutic. As to trees, they have oranges, lemons, apricots, 
peaches, pomegranates, apples, and by the care of the com- 
pany in ſending a French gentleman, Mr. Porier thither, vines 
which produce excellent grapes, of which hitherto however 
they have not been able to make wine. In reference to ani 
mals they have a ſufficient ſtock of black cattle, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs, with a breed of ſpirited little horſes, admirably iuitcd 
to their rugged roads. They have alſo plenty of domeſtic 
towl, ſuch as turkeys, geeſe, ducks, guinca fowl, and oth 
Poultry; and for game they have pheaſants, partridges, woud- 
cocks, and plenty of ſea birds. Yet the chief ſupport of thi 
natives is drawn from the fea, which abounds with a vall 
variety of excellent fiſh, amongſt others mackerel, bonet!:'s, 
conger eels, &c. It is a kind of negative advantage that 
they have not cither beaſts or birds of prey, or venomous 
creatures of any kind. But with rats and mice the iſland 15 
exceedingly infeſted, for the deſtruction of which no <ffectuzl 
method hath been yet found. In the cavities ot the rocks, the 
ſea water by the help of the ſun is turned into the fineſt 
white ſalt. Let me have leave to add, though none of our wii- 
ters mention it, my conjecture, that they have alſo 165 

theſe 
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theſe rocks the orchilla weed (c), as it is certain they have 
a kind of wild tobacco which might poſſibly by tranſplanting 
be improved. We muſt not omit the principal bleſſing of St. 
Helena, which is plenty of moſt excellent water ſtreaming 
from the rocks, and wandering in little rivulets through 
every part of the iſland. It is true that after heavy rains 
the water 1s apt to be a little brackiſh, occaſioned by the 
waſhing down the falt incruſted in the rocks, but with a 
rery little attention in collecting water in ciſterns in milder 
ſcaſons, this inconvenience 1s caſily avoided. 

Tur Engliſh Eaſt India company ſettled this iſland in the 
laſt century, that their ſhips, more eſpecially homeward- bound 
from the Eaſt Indies, might meet with retreſhmcnts and ac- 
commodations there, as the Dutch did at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the ſecond Dutch war in the reign of Charles the 
ſecond it was taken by a Dutch ſquadron, the fort being in no 
condition of defence, but the governor and garriſon retired on 
board the ſhips with their effects. The next year captain Rich- 
ard Mundanc, being fent with tour men of war to eſcorte 
our Eaſt India ſkips, came to take in water in the road of St. 
Helena, when perceiving that the Dutch were maſters of the 
place where he had tormerly been, and with which he was well 
acquainted, he ſent fume cf his boats well manned round to a 
{mall creck where they landed, and ſcaling the rocks with 
infinite labour and hazard came down upon the Dutch fort, 
at the ſame time that the ſhips made a deſcent and a briſk 
cannunade, which toon obliged the governor to ſurrender, 
May the ſcventh 1673. It was indeed not only a very ſhort- 
lived but allo a very unlucky conqueſt to the Dutch, tor 
the Europa, a rich outward-bound Eaſt India ſhip coming ſoon 
after into the road was ſeized, and the whole of the Dutch 
outward-bournd Faſt India ſhips were very near ſharing the 
ſame fate, being decoyed by the Dutch flag which the 
governor kept flying, and two of the largeſt ſhips were ac- 
twally taken. At his return the king knighted captain Mun- 


danc, and as the property of the ifland was veſted in the crown. 


by conqueſt, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant it to the Eaſt 
India company by his chartcr, bearing date the fixteenth of 


(e) This orchil, which the French call orſeille, both corruptions of the Italian 
word roccella, grows on all the rocks in the Canary iflands, from whence they utually 
export two thouſand five hundred quintals every year, moſt of which is bought 
tor the London market at four pounds a quintal. It likewiſe grows on the rocks 
in Barbary, and very probably on the rocks here, but being much of the ſame 
colour with them is ſeldom diſcovered but by ſuch as are well acquainted 
with it. Mr, Nieuhoff, a very ſenſible Dutchman, who was here in 168, 
{See Churchill's voyages, vol. ii. p. 193) tells us, that the iſland of St. Helena 
produces nothing valuable except a very fine red colour, which ſeems to ſupport my 
conjecture, though it may alſo have another meaning. The beſt method for pre- 
paring ccni is to be found in an Italian book, intitled, Del' Arte Pintora, p. 210. 
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December in the ſame year, under which grant they har 
poſſeſſed it ever ſince (d). 

Is Chapel or James's Valley, which though a difficuſ ;, 
the moſt commodious landing place in the ifle, there 1; a lj. 
tle town conſiſting of between fifty and ſixty houſes, a (mz)! 
church, which with the governor's reſidence were rebuilt 4; 
the company's expence with mate rials ſent from England ſom 
what more than twenty years ago. Moſt of theſe houſes are ©; 
at leaſt are turned into places of public entertainment when 1! 
ſhipping arrive, at which ſeaſon moſt of the inhabitants rep} 
thither to furniſh ſeamen with freſh proviſions and to purch4/ 
neceſſaries for themſclves, when no pains are ſpared to ren 
der thoſe ſtrangers all the good offices in their power. Lemon 
or Apple Valley where there is alſo excellent water, 15 a very 

pleaſant place. Beſides theſe there is in the interior part of t; 
Iſle a larger ſpot of tolerable plain ground, to come at which 
however ſtom the town in Chapel Valley it is nec-flary to pa. 
Ladder Hill near the fort. This plain is called Long Wood, in 
which the governor hath an handſome country houſe, with 
pleaſant walks planted with fruit trces, and here arc allo kept the 
company's ſtock of black cattle for their ſhips. The mhahi 
tants have their houſes, which are generally ſmall and neat, 
m the little vallies between the cliffs with a garden, a ſmall 
field, and a hovel for their ſlaves behind each. In the whole 
Wand there may be about one hundred and fifty familics, ar 
theſe have amongſt them about three hur dred Nlaves, «exceedingly 
ſerviceable to their maſters, who live comfortably and in preat 
tranquility. 
Thx company for the ſecurity of a place of ſuch importance 
to them have conſtructed a ſtrong fort, well provided in all re- 


ſpects, and furniſhed with a numerous artillery. This fort 


completely commands the road (for there is no harbour} 1 
ſhips come up to and ride at anchor almoſt cloſe to the ſhore. 


(d) It is generally aſſerted that this iſland was diſcovered by Jnan de Muc, 
2 gentleman of Galicia, in the ſervice of Portugal, on the 21ft of May A. I 
1502, but there is reaſon to think it was ſeen by Vaſquez de Cama in bs til! 
voyage four years before. The Portugueſe left here hogs, poultry, and plante! 
ſome fruit trees, which was their uſual cuſtom. They were however fo far trom 
making a ſettlement, ExCept that now and then they left lome lick men there, 
that they made a point of driving out a few negroes that took ſhelter these. 
in. A. D. 1568 it was viſited by our famous circutanavigetor Capt. Cavenclh, 
who hath given a very good account of it. It was allo viſited by Sir fame, 
Lancaſter, who made the firſt voyage in the Eaſt India company's lervice. 
The Portugu«ſe erefted a chapel in which they depoſited inficuctions for thei 
homeward-bound ſhips. Other nations followed their Eexampic, but upon their 
faxing away the Dutch letters, the ſeamen of that nation were ( cx2 erated, 
that they demoliſhed the chapel and deſtroyed moſt of the tree:. Bet about 
1643 two great Portugueſe carracks being wrecked here, their crews got on ſhoe, 
and once more repleniſhed the iſland with cattle, hogs, goats, Ec. and it was 
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At Chapel Valley, where conſidering the conſtant difficulties 


and ſometimes accidents that happen in bringing goods on ſhore, 
| a quay would be a great cohventency, and might be made at no 

rcat expence. The other landing places are in like manner 
pertectly ſecured by ſtrong batteries of heavy cannon. The 
garriſon conſiſts of about three hundred men, who are generally 
kealthy, and make a very good appearance. In caſe of danger 
al the inhabitants may be put under arms, and their flaves are 
furnithed with iron crows, with which they might be enabled 
to roll ſhowers of immente ſtones from the rocks upon any in— 
vaders. The company beſides uther officets maintain likewiſe a 
chaplain and a {choolmaiter for teaching Engliſh, writing, and 
arithmetic, with competent {alazies. he governor ſupphes the 
people's wants from the company's florchoules, allowing them 
ix months credit for what they purchaſe. "Ihcie debts they 
ac cnabled to difcharge by the money they receive irom the ſea- 
men and paſſengers, to whom they furmth freſh proviſions, 
which is all the trade they have, as except fiſhing boats there 
are no veſſels belonging to the and, 

Tar flouriſhing condition of this little iſle is a very fingular 
and ſtriking proot of the benefits that ate to be derived from ſitu— 
ation, Which as we have obſerved, hath raiſed into ſo much con- 
ſequence n rock deſtitute of every other advantage. In its pre- 
ſent improved ſtate, there may be fome doubt made whether its 
ſtrength and ſrzc, from both which it derives an almoſt abfolute 
ſecurity, do not compenſate for all other defects, and render 1t 
to the full as valuable to our company as any eſtabliſhment ol 
this nature their competitors poſſeſs, though they make a much 
better appearance, The annual ſhip which carries the neceffary 
ſtores of every kind 1s the only outward-bound Indiaman that 
touches here, but as the refreſhment of the crews of homeward- 
bound veſſels is the principal ule of this ſettlement, any poſhble 
improvements in agriculture would be highly advantageous. Ihe 
diſcovering there, or introducing any valuable drugs, or plants 
that yield a rich dye, might be alſo very beneficial to the mhabt- 
tants, by enabling them to live better, and to make more vigo- 
rous efforts in the cultivation of their fmall farms ; foinc have 
alſo thought that means might be found by the help of thts iſland 
to keep a more regular and confta;'t correfpondence between the 
Indies and Europe than hath been hitherto eſtabliſhed (+), But 
25 to the utility and practicability of this the company muſt be 
the proper judges. 

CH AF. 


(e) The Dutch, who were very weil acquainted with thic iſtand aſſert, that ia 
the cicfts between the racks there are veins of very valuable kinds of boles ur earth. 
Some of the natute of the Terra Lemnia, and not at all infericr to it. Seme in the 
(9k wards the South-welt of the ifle of à rich bright red, which may poſſibly be 
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what Nienhoff mentions, and towards the Eaſt veins of a very fine azure. It s ,,, 
improbable that by the offer of a premium thele earths might be recovered; for though 
the inhabitants are not in any high reputation for their induſtry, yet from habit they 
are very dextrous in traverſing the precipices of their native country. The compa. 
ny have always ſhewn an inclination to promote improvements; with which vitw, 
A. D. 1705, they cauſed to be tranſported from Gambron, ſorne of thoſe anima)$ thr 
bear the Caramania wool, which however it is probable did not ſuccced. The zu. 
nua! expence of the company in reſpect to this lettlement, if I am rightly informes 
amounts to upwards of twenty thouſand pounds, whereas their income falls ft « 
one thouſand founds. In a ſtate of the company's accounts dated 3oth Septembe, 
A. D. 1771, it appears that the expence of their buildings to that period amount 
to 28,128i. The caſh in their treaſury was 8832 J. The value of their civi! 


military ſtores was computed at 37,553 J. Their plantations at 11,166 J. and 
Naves at 4595; | 
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Of the Preſidency of Bonibay an the Craft of Malabar 


HE deſcription and hiſtory of the Eaſt Indies afford a (5a- 
cious field, that would require much room, great talents, 
and very extenſive information to treat with a degree of acciita- 
cy and preciſion. I heſe circumſtances, together with the im- 
portance ot the ſubject hath, of late years more eſpecially, pro- 
duced from many perſons of ciſtinguiſhcd abilities, a varicty of 
works that do honour to their reſpective authors, as well as con- 
tribute to the ample ſatisfaction of the public. As the ſcene 1; 
continually changing from revolutions that happen there more 
frequently than in any other part of the world, theſe muſt con- 
tinue to furniſh materials which will call forth new pertorman- 
ces of the fame nature, and theſe without doubt will be cqualhy 
well received. What is here propoſed is to exhibit a concite 
view of our ſettlements in the Eaſt, with ſuch circumſtances as 
may beſt ſerve to point out their conſequence relative to Great 
Britain. To perform this with all poſſible brevity and perfpicu- 
ity, the caſieſt and plaineſt method that can be purſued is to 
ſpeak of the ſcveral preſidencies the company have eſtablithed, 
and their ſubordinate factories, in that order in which they lic 
according to the geography of the country (4). 
| FirsT, 


( 2) The principal objects here conſidered are the ſituation of the company” 
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poſſe ſſions, their extent and condition, the time and manner in which they were ic- 
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FirsT, then with regard to the coaſt of Malabar, the com- 
pany have eſtabliſhed their ſcat of government at Bombay, 
This is an ifland lying in the latitude of nineteen degrees North, 
and in the longitude of feventy-two degrees eighteen miniites 
Faſt from London; one hundred and thirty miles South trom 


Surat, and two hundred North from Goa. It is, though in ma- 


ny reſpects a place of great importance, yet of very ſmall extent, 
being not more than twelve miles in circumference. Ie cli- 
mate was heretotuic eltcemed very unwholiome from a var y 
of cauſes, the principal of which were a vaſt number of c. » 
trees Which hindered the free circulation of the air, the manur- 
ing theſe tices with fiſh, from whence aroſe putrid exhalations, 
ard trom- thoſe alſo of ſea ouſe and pools of ſtagnated Waters. 
Thele cauſes being now in a great meaſure removed, the iſland 
35 at preſent eſteemed tolcrably healthy, and thoſe who live tem- 
perately ſpend many years there without any extraordinary in- 
convenience. Ihe ſoil is not very fertile, producing only fruit, 
a great quantity of coco's and a little rice, inſomuch that the 
inhabitants depend in a great meaſure for their proviſions upon 
the neighbouring continent and iſlands. Ihe water allo 1s but 
indifferent, there being but few good ſprings in the ifland (5). 
THE city or town of Bombay, which is about a mile in 
circuit, is very pleaſantly and conveniently ſituated, and in its 
prelent ſtate is large, commodious and well built. The harbour 
15 equally ſafe and capacious, protected by a regular fortteſs very 


theſe thei- importance to Great Britain, Theſe are all ſolid and permanent points, 
from the contemplation of which we can at all times form a judgment of the ſtate 
of affairs in theſe far diſtant countries, as well as of the tendency of the events that 
happen in them, to which there wiil be always ſuch attention due as js proportioned 
to the benetits reſulting trom them to the commerce, navigation, and revenues of 
this nation. — () The climate in Bombay 1s at preſent by no means io intemperate 
as fore of cur old writers repreſentit. The dry ſeaſon laſts for eight months, during 
which the heat of the day is generally tempered by alternate land and lea breezes. 
Towards the clole of May they have uſually a terrible ſtorm which brings in the ratas 
that laſt to the beginning of September, refreſh the air, reltore moiſture and the pow- 
er of vegetation to the earth, and are by no means unhealthy. The country by dint 
of cultivation produces abundance of cocos in which the Wealth of the inhabitants 
conſiſts; ſome rice, and great abundance of excellent onions, which with variety as 
well as plenty of good fiſh, ſupply no inconſiderable part of their ſubſiſtence to the 
natives. In this reſpect they might be much better accommodated if vaſt quantities 
of fiſh caught upon the coaſts of theſe iſlands were not ſalted and ſent to Surat and 
other places, in which trade there are many large boats employed, The ſalt like- 
wile expended in this fiſhery is manufactured here, and a great part of it made tor 
the account of the company, this is certainly much better than laying the fiſh to the 
roots of the trees and corrupting the air, as was formerly practitcd. The company 
nave two fine gardens, one of them a little way out of town, the other at the gover- 
nor“s ccuntty ſeat, both very pleaſant and well cultivated, The company have like- 
ie au eſtate in land, the profits of which are brought to their account, 
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ſtrong, and to which at different times alterations and addition. 
have been made at a great expence. Theſe, though every way 
ſufficient for defence againſt the country powers might, {0 
their being commanded by an adjacent eminence, have been ex. 
poſed to great danger if attacked by Europeans, but that income. 
nience is now removed. There are alſo ſome other fortißes 
poſts in the iſland, by which it is rendered perfectly ſecure. Thi, 
with the excellence ot its port, in which there is a fine dock ther 
will admit a ſeventy gun ſhip, together with other docs age 
convenient places tor building and repairing ſhips, much ſuper;. 
or to any in other parts of india, have been highly advantage 
to the ſettlement, in time of war more eſpecially when his mz. 
jeſty 5s ſhips come thither to repair, and are readily ſupphee 
with all neceſſaries. Merchant ſhips are at all times repaired 
here, and ſome even of ſeven or eight hundred tons burthen ar 
built here either for the company's ſervice as cruizers, or to he 
employed in trade. Gunpowder is likewiſe made in great quai. 
tities, not only for the ute of the ſhips and fettlement, but lf, 
for ſupplying Madraſs and Bengal. Theſe are circumſtange 
which render this iſland wonderfully populous. Amongt; i. 
inhabitants there ate many rich merchants, and formerly a mii. 
titude of weavers, of whom ſome remain, the reſt of the pech 
arc planters and larmers, who under the proteQton of the com. 
pany enjoy plenty and peace (c). 

OMBAY was for a long ſeries of years in the poſſeſſion of the 
Portugueſe, who notwithitanding the convenience of its port, 
derived little benefit from it. This induced them upon the mat 
riage of their infanta Catherine, to make a ceſſion of it to our 
king Charles the ſecond ; who ſent a fleet with a conſiderabi: 
body of land forces to receive it, and at length, though no: 
without much reluctance, it was put into our hands. The chic! 
difficulties were raiſed by the clergy, and eſpecially by the ſeſu- 
its, who, at length, by an equivocal interpretation of the grant, 
kept the iſland ot Saltet, which hath been fince conquered by the 
Marattahs. Our king had not the iſland long in his hands before 


(e) We were in poſſeſſion of the iſland, town, and haven, many year: before the; 
turned much to our advantage, owing to a variety of accidents, but more efpeciz:); 
to an ill-judged war with the Mogul, and to our diſputes with the Dutch. The! 
produced two invaſions, which the ſtrength of the place enabled us to repel. Bu! 
when once our preſidents began to have a true notion of the company's intereſt, 280 
in conſequence cf this encouraged trade, received ſtrangers kindly, and treated Uh 
inhabitaots with juſtice and lenity, the number of people gradually increaſed. Pherc 
is a general religious toleration of Portugueſe, Moors, Perſees, Gentoos and oth! 


nations, fo that every man is free in opinion, ſecure in his perſon, and fake in bi 


perty. The ſtate of this iſland therefore candidly confidercd is a decilive prov! © 


the effects that might be produced by the excellence of our government in any pat 
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t was evident that the revenues were by no means adequate to 
the expence, and therefore at the requeſt of the [aſt India com- 
pany his majeſty relinquiſhed all his rights to the ifland, port, 
and fortifications to them, reſerving only the lovereignty and a 
very ſmall quit-rent, and under that grant it hath been enjoyed 


erer ſince (d). 


Arr ER this valuable acquiſition came thus into their hands, 


it was very wiſely judged expedient by the company to transfer 


thither the preſidency from Surat, where it had been eftabliſh- 


ed under the protection of the Mogul, which was done tor 


many weighty reaſons. The place was their own in which 
they were abſolute maſters. "The harbour ſo commodious, as 
under a good government to attract merchants from all quar- 
ters; and the ſituation of the place exceedingly convenient for 
managing the commerce of the whole coaſt. Ihe ſupreme 
power is lodged in the preſident and his council, compoled ge- 
nerally of nine perſons appointed by the company, who have the 
management of all affairs civil and military. Judicial procecd- 
ings belong to the mayor's court, erected by charter, which 
with proper regulations might be rendered exceedingly uſeful 
to the ſettlement. The members of the council have alfo the 
principal offices in the company's ſervice allotted to them, that 
is, to ſuch as are reſident there, ſome being always abſent in 
quality of chiefs at their ſubordinate faQtories. Theſe hold a 
conſtant correſpondence with the preſident and council; which 
correſpondence, together with their deliberations and reſolu- 
tions, are regularly tranſmitted home to the directors (c). 


d) The Portugueſe came into poſſeſſion of Bombay and the iſlands dependant 
upon it, A. D. 1537. They held them for above a century with very little im- 
provement, except maintaining a multitude of priefts, and carrying on but very 
little trade, ſo that it was conſidered as of no great conſequence to the crown hen 
it vas given up to us. We did not enter 1ato pcflefſion till the year 1665. The 
treaty of marriage, by the eleventh article of which the ſeſſion was made, was dated 
The fleet and forces fent by king Charles under the come 
mand of the Earl of Matiborough and Sir Abraham Shipinan the next year, coll the 
crown one hundred thoutand pounds, and when os did get poſſeſſionm ve were de- 
trauded of Salſet and Caranjar, becaule not mentioacd by name, though included 1s 
'6yalties belonging to Bombay, and intertcc in the map which was acivered to tne 
king. The grant of the crown to the company bears gate the 27th of March 1668. 
Ve had from that period continual ditputes with the Portugueſe, till they were 
C:ipofſeſled of Saiſet and the other iflands by tne Marattahs, which conqueit ho- 
ever could not deitroy our previous claim of right. —{e) The crown and tne company 
vere equally defirous that a court of juil:ice ſhould be eſtabliſhed here conformable 
to our Jaws. The mayor's court was acco:dingly ercded by letters patent in tue 
thirteenth of George I. and again by the like power in the firſt of his late razjcity's 

It is at prefent cſtabliſhed by virtue of letters patent dated the wghth of 
January, in the twenty-fixth of his late majcſty, all exp:efſing the great confequcn e 
of maintaining order, juſtice, and equity amongit the inhabitants; and if by ny 
c gulations theſe can be more efſectually {ecured, there! no dHubt that the crowny 
lich is the fountain of juſtice, will aflord all neccifary atftitance to the compaily 
ze tender thole under their juriſdiction happy. 
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THE moſt northern place in which we have any reſident ; Ar. 
Scindy or Tatta, once the capital of an independant kingdom of fifte 
of the ſame name, on the river Indus. At preſent this place ;, Whealthy 
poſſeſſed by one Golam Shah, who ſtiles himſelf prince 9 any th 
Scindy, and notwithſtanding the confuſion that hath ſo oe been de 
reigned in theſe parts, there is ſtill a very conſiderable cm. pepper 
merce carricd on he.e in ſome of the richeſt commodities, a ]Wrillict 
in many of the fineſt manufactures of the Eaſt. Ihe trade hach a 
the company however hath been very much embarrailed from; {Witrade | 
miſunderſtanding with the prince, for removing of which the WW world, 
was a treaty made ſome years ago, but we are not able to h diſpoſe 
what effects it hath produced. We have allo a reſident about 
Cambay, in the latitude of twenty-three degrees, at the bottom MW core 
of the gulph of the ſame name, in a very fertile country, WF cipal 
abounding with a variety of rich commodities and manufacture: We the (i 
Some very judicious perſons have thought that greater adyzz. W tent « 
tages might be drawn from both theſe places than have accu We ve h. 
for ſome time paſt, and it is in hopes of this that our correſpon. WW peppe 
dence with them is {till continued. Surat lies in the latitude of made 
twenty-one degrees ten minutes, it was formerly one of the The 
moſt famous marts in the Eaſt, but it is at this tune much 4. ao 
clined, and what commerce ſtill remains is owing to its bens Oden. 
immediately under our protection, a circumſtance that ma; WE are a 
hereafter poſſibly become of greater conſequence than it is a may 


preſent ; as in this part of the world countries and cities change 1 
their appearance and conditions much more frequently than in all r 
any other (J). mer 
circ 
| of F 
(J) The city of Surat ſtands upon the river Tappi. The port is at Suhali. l. on 1 
roſe into confequence from its happy ſituation, which drew to it the commerce « R 
all that part of India, and our factory was fixed there A. D. 1612. Befides this it Per 
was the place from which the Moors embarked for Mecca, which alſo cauſed a gre:t Ia 
reſort thither. Aurengzebe when he became maſter of it, ſurrounded it with 2 WF mo 
wall, built a fortreſs, and kept a fleet to protect the inhabitants from pirates, 2 . 
lotting the revenue ariſing from a large diſtrict of lands for the conttant ſupport of Pla 
this force. On the declenſion of the empire things fell here as in other places into 
great confuſion, ſo that compelleg by the depredations committed on our trade trom ( 
thence, we made ourſelves maſters of it in our own defence. The Mogul recoz- for 
nized this action and made a grant to the company, 4th September 1789, of the but 
caſtle and of the office of Deroga or admiral of the fleet, with the Tanka or iz/arr WWF tro 
of two Lack: of Rupees for its maintenance, to which with the lands before-ment:- get 
oned we have a legal title. The rents of thoſe lands afiigned for the ſupport ot the | 17 
governor and the ſalary of the Deroga are ill paid, and the Marattahs have an agert WW gu 
to receive their chout or proportion of the revenue, to prevent their harrafſing the G. 
inhabitants. But under all theſe diſadvantages the holding this city is of ſome con- | io 
ſequence as well as credit to the company. The inveſtments are chiefly in ſuch ve 
goods as are fit for the Guinea trade, and in large quantities of cotton for the Bengal th 
and China markets. Conſiderable merchants here buy up European cemmoditits tr 
which they ſend into the interior parts of India, and there is good ground to hope, fr 
if the country government was once well ſettled, the commerce of Surat wouid - d 


ſycecly revive. 


Ar 
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ar Carwar which lies to the ſouth of Bombay in the latitude 
of fifteen degrees, we had formerly a fort ſeated in a fine 
healthy country, and upon a pleaſant river, but we have not 
zny thing to do there at preſent. Onor in the latitude of four- 
teen degrees 15 likewiſe ſeated in a good country abounding with 
pepper, for the purchaſe of which we have ſtill a reſident there. 
Tillicherry in the latitude of twelve degrees thirty minutes, 
bath a ſmall fort and a town near it, the principal object of 
trade here is cardemoms, a ſpice peculiar to this part of the 


world, but on account of the expence the company it is ſaid is 
diſpoſed to withdraw from thence. Ajengo is a little neat fort 
about thirty-five miles North of CapeComorin, erected about four- 
E (core years ſince for the ſake of the pepper trade, but the prin- 
cipal uſe now made of it is for the ſlaughter of black cattle for 


the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants of Bombay. The whole ex- 


tent of the Malabar coaſt is about nine hundred miles, in which 
ve had formerly ſeveral more factories than at preſent, but the 
| pepper trade being of leſs conſequence ſince our improvements 


made at Bencoolen, they have to fave charges been withdrawn. 


The trade to Arabia, the red ſea, and the gulph of Perſia were 


alſo with great propriety put under the direction of this preſi- 


dency, when in a much more flouriſhing condition than the 


F are at this juncture, though in proceſs of time perhaps they 
may recover (g). 


Tax company's ſervants, private traders, and merchants of 
all nations reſiding here carry on a conſtant and extenſive com- 
merce through all parts of the Indies, which in many different 
circumſtances proves exceedingly beneficial to the inhabitants 
of Bombay. This commerce conſiſts in ſupplying ſeveral ports 
on the Malabar coaſt, on that of Arabia, and in the gulph of 
Perſia with proviſions, goods, and manufactures brought from 
Madraſs, Bengal, and other places, as well as European coin— 
modities, and carrying the produce and manutactures of theſe 
places, according as they are in demand to thoſe fettl-ments 


(Z) The company had formerly a very conſiderable and profitable trade in Perſia, 
for the management of which they had taEtories at Iſpahan and tome other ptaces, 
but particularly at Gombron or Garmbron on the coaſt, where they annualiy {old 
trom five hundred to a thouſand bales of cloth. "This commerce was very much 


decay ed when the French under the Count d'Eſtaing plundered the factory A. D. 
| 1765, and it has not been judged expedient to reſettle it. 
| gulph in which we have now any ſettlement is Bufforah, which belongs to the 


The only place in the 


Grand Signior, where we ſtill vend ſome woollen-goods. There is alſo a great re- 


bort to this port from Bengal, Surat, and other places as well as Bombay, and theſe 
vellcls pay a conſulage to the company tor their protection. 
that if the affairs of Perſia were once more in a ſettled condition du commerce thei e 


There 1s reaſon to hope, 


might revive. A ſhip is {ent once in two years to Mocha on the coait of Arabis 


trum Bombay to purcnate between three aud tour cnouland baits of cotfee, each bale 


deing above three hundred weight, 


reſpectively. 
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reſpectively. This it is which conſtitutes what is tiled . 
country trade. Beſides this the gentlemen at Bombay {,, 
uſually an annual ſhip to China, and diſtribute their rety;;. 
from thence through the ſeveral places before-mentioncd. A 
in the management of ſo much buſineſs a great and conſtr. 
circulation of ſpecic becomes requiſite, a bank under the dire. 
tion chicfly of the preſident and council hath been crefted her 
and there are beſides many private perſons who are dealers 
money, and very frequently acquire as large fortunes by lend 
at reſpondentia as are raiſed by being concerned either Se 
ſhipping or in trade. It is by ſome or by ſeveral of theſe me. 
thuds that the Britiſh ſubjects in this iſland accumulate pray. 
ally tholſe eſtates which center at length in this country, wher, 
the enjoyment of their friends and families can alone compenſz: 
tor their long labours in the Eaſt (5). 

THERE are many ot the little ſlates on the coaſts of Arab 
and Malabar that have been from a long ſeries of time as much 
addicted to plunder and piracy as thoſe of Barbary, which teh. 
dercd the navigation of thole ſeas equally hazardous and precz. 
rious. Ihe ſucceſs of theſe freebooters ſometimes inſpired thei; 
chicts with ſuch ambition, and at the ſame time furniſhed them 
with ſuch acceſſions of power as rendered them formidable even 
to the Europeans, more eſpecially to the Portugueſe, and at 
length to the Dutch and Engliſh, till by the aſſiſtance of : 
ſquadron ot his late majeſty's ſhips their principal forts wer: 
taken and their naval force ruined, though not ſo entircly d- 
tirpated as not to be ſtil] in ſome degree troubleſome. Thi; 
obliges the company to keep up à regular marine at Bombay, 
co fiſting of ſeveral veſſels carrying from fix to twenty guns, 
conſtructed in a particular manner to accommodate them for 
this ſervice. Theſe armed veſſels are chiefly employed 2 
cruizers and convoys, and ſometimes for carrying militari 
ſtores and goods to other ſettlements, and bringing back prope! 
returns. This marine cſtabliſhment is of great conſequence 
to the ſettlement, as it not only gives ſecurity to their com. 
merce, and keeps their turbulent neighbours in awe, but al! 


( The cargoes uſually exported from Bombay conſiſt of rice, ceco's, that , 
Coco- nuts, which are a great commodity, cardamoms, pepper, and other poo! 
collected from different parts of the Malabar coaſt. From Gambron or Buſſorah 
they bring hing or aſſafœtida, red ſulphur, dates dry and wet, almonds, tali, 
and ſeveral rich drugs Mocha and Muſcat afford the ſame kind of goods, and fee. 
queatly a balance in money. From Scindy they bring putchuk, rice, tone fee 
goods and leather. The cargo of the China ſhip conſiſts in tea, raw and wrought 1k+ 
China-ware, ſugar and ſugar-candy, the beſt part of which is again re-2xported t 
ſome or other of the places before-mentioned, 
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-onciliates the friendſhip and eſteem, as well as the reſpect 
of other nations, who very willingly accept of their protec. 
tion (i). 3 f 

Tux unfair and injurious conduct ol the Portugueſe in reſpect 


to their ceſſions to Charles the ſecond upon his marriage with 
their Infanta Catherine hath been already explained, "This 


conduct of theirs, beſides innumerable other inconveniencies 


Evolved the Eaſt India company in continual diſputes and alter- 
F cations with the viceroys and governors of the Portugueſe fet- 
F tlements for near threeſcore years, as appears by numerous 
E memorials and other papers ſtill preſetved among the archives 
of the board of trade, many of which I have peruſed. The 


were at length determined by the Marattahs making themlclves 
maſters of Salſet, Carenjar, and the other iſles that in a man- 
ner hem in that of Bombay. IT his however was only changing 
one troubleſome neighbour for another, though the leis vexati- 
ous of the two, but beyond all doubt we can never render this 
ſettlement of that conſequence which it ovght to be, but b 
delivering ourſelves ſome way or other from theſe embari afl- 
ments (k). 

Tuk company ſeem indeed of late years to have paid more 
attention than formerly to Bombay, but by no means more t an 
it deſerves, or to ſpeak with greater accuracy, than it requires. 
They have increaſed, as the reader will ſce at the bottom of the 
next page, the military eſtabliſhment in ſuch a manner that when 


i) One of the moſt famous of theſe pirates in our times was Angria, whoſe an- 
ceſtors for a century had exerciſed the ſame ptofeſſion, being originally ſubjects to 
Seva Rajah. This man had gradually acquired not only a great naval force, and 
{everal iflands ſtrongly fortified within twenty or thirty miles of Bombay, but a ter- 
ritory allo on the continent one hundred miles iong and fixty broad. Governor Boon 
after an unſucceſsful attempt concluded a treaty with him A. D. 1716, which he 
broke. Admiral Mathews was not more happy in 1723. Aſter this Angria took the 
Deptford Indiaman, teveral Dutch ſhips, and fore places on the coalt from the 
Fotogueſe, He was at length totally ruined by the worthy Admiral Watton in 
February 17:6, who took by ſtorm his fortreſs of Geriah, and deſttoyed his naval 
rower, Which conſiſted of fifteen grabs, which carried fix and nine pounders, five 
-tches, two ſhips of forty guns, and about forty gallivats and other ſmall d aſt —- 
(i) This fland of Salſet, excluſive of the imaller iſtes that lie about it, is twice the 
f2e of Bombay, ſeparated from it by 2 gut of the ſea not a gunſhot over, and ex- 
tending Northwards towards the continent, from which it is ſeparated by another 
very narrow (trait. It 15 a very pleaſant fruitful iſle, and it it was in the hands of 
induſtriou: i-havitants the produce of it would be very conſiderable. It is at preſent 
peopled chiefly by halt-caſt Portugueſe farmers, who remained there after it fell 
:ato the hands of the Marattahs. They raiſe a imai! quantity of rice, but what 
they chiefly depend upon for their ſubſiſtence is rearing poultry, hops, &c. and cul- 
t:vating greens and roots with which they daily ſupply the inhabitants of Bombay, 
who would be grievouſly diſtreſſed if deprived of theſe provitions, 25 they ſometimes 
were by the Portugueſe, who in the time of Governor Phipps entered into an alli- 
auce with Angrie and gave filter to his veſſels when chaſed by thoſe of the com- 
Gany | 
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fully complete it will be very formidable, and muſt at all e+e, 
be very expenſive. The motives to this conduct, if we mar 
preſume to develope them, were not _ the ſecurity of this 
iſland, but providing alſo for that of Madraſs, by keeping ſuch 
a force on the back of the Marattahs, as might enable us 0 
make a diverſion whenever theſe reſtleſs people were troubleſome 
to either ſettlement. This however can never be thoroughly 
effected without the acquiſition of the iſlands before- mentioncd. 
Some very judicious perſons, and well acquainted with the ſtate 
of things in this part of the world, have thought that conſidering 
the whole Malabar coaſt is poſſeſſed by many independant princes, 
exceedingly jealous of each other, and often at open war, few of 
them having any better title than force or fraud to their dominion, 
and at all times courting our friendſhip, it might be poſhble for u; 
by means of negociation to obtain ſuch conceſſions as might he 
requiſite for the proſperity of this preſidency. Others again 
with at leaſt equal probability are inclined to believe that we 
have this alternative only in our power, to purchaſe the place; 
that we want or to conquer them, either of which will be at- 
tended with much expence. If theſe methods are declined 
another mult be adopted, which is the reducing the preſent and 
propoſed eſtabliſhments, which otherwiſe mult prove a conſtant 
and heavy burden upon the company without producing any 
conſiderable advantage. A matter that certainly deſerves great 
conſideration, more eſpecially in the preſent ſtate of things, 
when the face of our affairs in India are ſo much changed from 
what they formerly were, and when from principles of ſound 


policy it becomes requiſite to parſue ſuch meaſures as may pre- 
vent their changing again (/). 


(!) The moſt proper method of explaining what is ſaid in the text will be to gire 
the ſtate of the Bombay account from May 176g, to May 1770, which ſtood thus, 
The number on the civil eſtabliſhment was ninety-ſix, the charges 124,425 l. the 
military eſtabliſhment conſiſted of 1883 Europeans, and 6301 Seapoys : total of the 
military charges 152,369]. fortifications and buildings 58,8271. Total of the charec 
388, 24l. Civil and military ſtores 133,625!. Goods for Europe 295,4291. Debts due 
tothe company 282,792 J. Balance in the treaſury 49,242 l. Inveſtments 117,086 
Annual net receipts of the revenue 66,5661. (In 1767 it yielded near £0,009 |.) 
Value of the ſhips 74,831 1. Of the elephants, &c. 1098 l. Of the plate, houſhoutd 
furniture 15,037 1. Ot the flaves 1961, Of the company's plantations 29,0586 1. 
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The Preſidency of Fort St. George cn the Coafft of Choromandel. 


| 1 * Eaſtern part of the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges 


called the coaſt of Choromandel or Cormandel, is a ſpaci- 


| cus noble region watered by many fine rivers, and beautifully 
E diverſified with hills, plains, and woods producing all the neceſ- 
| {aries and conveniencics of life in the greateſt plenty. The lea 
© line of this excellent country reaches about two hundred leagues, 
| and the fertility of the ſoil correſponding with the induſtry and 
| ingenuity of its inhabitants, it was filled with cities, towns, and 


villages well peoplcd, and abounding in the richeſt commodities 


and moſt valuable manufactures, which were the objects of a 


moſt extenſive commerce long before the Kuropeans found a 


| paſſage into theſe ſeas. The kingdoms and principalities into 
| which ſo vaſt a tract of land was divided, maintained a mutual 
| correſpondence with each other, and even with the remoteſt 
parts of India, Trade being univerſally encouraged, and mer- 
| chants every where admitted and careſſed. Hence it was that 


when the Europeans came upon this coaſt under this pretence, 


| they met with a friendly reception, and were permitted for the 
conveniency of their commerce to eſtabliſh factories, and after- 


wards to erect forts for their ſecurity, with the licence ot the 
princes in whoſe dominions they were allowed to reſide. This 
affords a probablg account of the diſparity that hath been re- 
marked in point of ſituation amonglt theſe ſettlements, as they 
did not in many caſes depend ſo much on the choice of thoſe 
who made, as the will of thoſe who permitted them to ſettle 
where they did (4). | 

FoRT 


(a) The only way to underſtand this ſubject thoroughly is to look back to and 
conſider the former ſtate of things, when we ſhail find that the ſovereigns of India 
were not ſo weak, or the Europeans fo potent as in ſucceeding times, their maritime 
Eil! and power being very much improved by their carry ing on this commerce, The 
inhabitants of theſe Eaſtern countries are on the other hand in all reſpects very much 
declined. The Portugueſe when they firſt viſited Moſambique found Pilots there fo 
well acquainted with aſtronomy and navigation as to be able to conduct them through 
the Indian ſeas. The Chineſe beſore this time carried on a commerce, and ſettled 
colonies in different parts of the Indies. Nations ſtill more remote vitited the pe- 
ninſula of Malacca, hut gave over that trade as ſoon as they heard of the Europeans. 
The ſhip timber of theſe countries is excellent, and though their veſſels are not ſa 
neat and elegant as ours, yet they are large and ſtrong, and will laſt (or a5 the failors 
phraſe it will reign) a century, Their boats are ſo commodious tor landing paſſen- 
gers and goods, that at Madraſs and Pondicherry the Europeans employ them in 
preterence to their own. The merchants in different parts of India are, or at leaſt 
Were very - extenſive traders and many of them immenſely rich Their abilities 
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For St. George which is our capital ſettlement on this coat 
lies in the latitude of thirteen degrees fifteen minutes North * 
in the longitude of eighty degrees ſeventeen minutes Fo from 
London. The town was anciently called by the Moors Jenn 
Patnam, or as it is commonly written China Patnam, that 
the little Town, but at the time we ſettled there, it was Rile, 
Madras Patnam. It lies twenty-five leagues North from Por. 
cherry, and near fourſcore leagues South from Maſulipatam. 
The climate is very warm, but the heat is tempered by the 141, 
and ſca breezes, and by the contrivance of verandas, a king 
piazzas to the houſes, and ſhady walks without doors, is render. 
ed very tolerable, fo that it is eſteemed in point of health equz 
to any part of the Indies. The ſoil immediately on the fea coal 
and for ſome ſpace round it, is ſandy and of courſe barren, bu: 
within land fertile and well cultivated, ſo that at no great di. 
tance from the town there are many pleaſant and agreeable re. 
treats, to which the wealthier inhabitants retire in the Sum. 
Der. vr 


Tux old fort of St. George was a regular ſquare, with four WF we 
baſtions all of ſtone, looking directly upon the ſea. In this tor: cf 
was the governor's houſe, a very ſtately pile of building, in WF th 

ik which the junior ſervants lodge, councils are held, the public WF m 
1 records kept, and all other buſineſs of importance tranfafici, i ©! 
| though the governor no longer reſides therein. The Whit: MW pl 
Town as it is called, and which is inhabited by the Engl:fh, in 

that is, thoſe in the company's ſervice, their families and d- tr 

pendants, is very neat and compact, with good houſes ſeveral far tl 

] ſtreets, and ſome very handſome public edifices. It forms 2 MW {c 

| long ſquare in which Fort St. George is incläded, is well fort- c 

| fied, hath a numerous artillery on the baſtions, a deep foſſe, ard u 
a ſpacious eſplanade between it and the Black Town. The la- V 

ter is what is properly called Madraſs, is much larger, thou! t 

not {o well built as the former, the ſtreets wide, the whole ut. ! 

rounded with a ſtrong wall, and that by a broad and deep ditch, l 

c 


on the other fide of which: there is a rampart and a very tl1cs 
fence or quickſet, ihrough which apertures mult be cut before a! 
enemy can approach the ditch. The whole makes a very brau- 
tiful appearance at ſca, affords a fine proſpect at land, aiid hath 
many delighiful and well cultivated villages in its neigitbou!- 
if \ hood. It muſt however be acknowledged, that through inclc- 


ſo conſpicuous that we conſtantly uſe them as brokers in tranſating our tufiac:. 
But in reſpect to policy, the art of war, and civil prudence we are certainly le. is 
periors. By tlie firſt we have created ſome, and availed ourlelves of every of 
nity to increaſe our ſtrength. By the help of the ſecond, that is by our cllltaty d. 
cipline, we have made ule of them to lubduec themſelves, and in virtue of the 
by treating them with juſtice and lenity, paying them regularly, and affording 7 
protection, we have ſccured, and ſhall, while we purſue tha couiluct, be ale 
to ſecure the advagtages we have gained. 
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ment ſeaſons, and the multitude of people in Madraſs who ſub- 
| ſilt by manufaCtures and trade, there is ſometimes a ſcarcity of 
proviſions, which are ſupplied from other parts, and there have 
been inſtances of famines. But the Northern parts of this coaſt 
| being now in the company's hands, and very plentiful countries, 
they might, by erecting granaries, provide effectually againſt 
theſe calamities not only without any expence, but with a cer- 
tain and conſiderable advantage to themſelves, beſides doing an 
act of the greateſt beneficence to the poor inhabitants, who are 
immediately under their protection. There is indeed no port at 
Madraſs, but the road is good, and though the ſurf runs high the 
country boats, which are always rcady, land both goods and paſ- 
ſengers from the ſhips with great ſafety (5). 

' "THe Engliſh company tettled here and built their fort ſome- 
what more than a century ago with the permiſſion of the king 
of Golconda, in whoſe dominions it then was. 'The moſt pro- 
bable reaſon tor their fixing here was the vicinity of St. Thomas 
or Meliapour, at that time a place of great trade, in which they 
were willing to have a ſhare, and to which upon the reduction 
of that place by the Moors, who took it from the Portugueſe, 
they have happily ſucceeded. The encouragement they gave to 
manufacturers, their kind treatment of the natives, and other 
| circumſtances, rendered it in a few years a very conſiderable 
place. It was notwithſtanding expoſed to many difficulties and 
inconveniencies from the troubles that happened in the country 
from time to time, and from the avarice of the governors after 
the country firit became tributary, and in procels of time was ab- 
ſolutely ſubdued by the Mogul. In our own days, ſince the de- 
clenſion of that empire, and the governors of provinces ſetting 
up for themſelves, it hath had a full ſhare of thoſe diſturbances 
which this occaſioned, more eſpecially after the French began 
their intrigues with the country powers, and thereby put the 
preſident of Fort St. George under the neceſſity of entering alſo 
into alliances with them for the preſervation of the company's 
concerns. In conſequence of this, in the war before the laſt 


(5) If we reflect a little on the deſcription given in the text we ſhall find it a kind 
of hiſtorical type of the different circumſtances of this ſettlernent. The old ſquare 
fort, which from North to South meaſured one hundred and eight yards, and only 
one hundred from Eaſt to Weſt, points out the condition we were in when this was 
luficient for the reſidence of our factory, the reception of our merchandize, and the 
lecurity of our concerns, The White Town, which is ſomcetimes called the Outer 
Fort from the ſtrength and diſpoſition of its fortifications, exhibits an idea of tbe 
growth of our power; as the extent of the Black Town, and its numerous inhabi- 
tante, very clearly d:monſtratc the confidence of the notives in our protection. Ta- 
ken altogether vc roay jufily ſay that this noble eſtabliſhment, by its ſplendor and 
iirength, reflects great credit on the company, and at the ſame time does honour to 


the nation under whole zutpice that company is maintained in ſo fouriſing a condi- 


tiog, 


R 2 between 


| 
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between the two nations, this place was taken by the French, 
and reſtored, as we have elſewhere mentioned, at the peace, [ 
was again beſieged in the laſt war, but ſo gallantly detended, 
that the enemy were compelled to retire, ſince which it is be. 
come in all reſpects more conſiderable and more NR Ie than 
any European eſtabliſhment upon that coaſt (c 

AFFAtRks arc adminiſtered here, as in the other lettlements cf 
the company, by a governor and his council, who have under 
their direction a ſuſficient number of experienced perſons | in dif. 
terent ranks of ſervice, and thereby in a capacity ot riſing gta. 
dually to the higheſt poſts, and by theſe, as we have laid, che 
White Town is chiefly inhabited. The company perceiving tl, 


expediency, and conceiving their charter veſted them with * 


ficient authority, inſtituted à court of mayor and aldermen aj, 
other magiſtratcs for the diſtribution of juſtice, many years he 

fore they had ſpecial powers delegated to them for that purpoſe 
by the crown in the letters patent mentioned in the former (ec. 
tion. This wholeſome inſtitution hath been productive of { 
many good effects, that the town of Mladraſs, as we have beſo; 
oblervec, is filled with inhabitants of all nations, who ate glad ty 
reſide in a place where their perſons and properties are lecure, 
and where induſtry and ingenuity are encouraged and protect, 

Beſides the buſineſs of the company, their ſervants reſiding here, 
and the Armenian and other merchants carry on a moſt exten. 
ſive trade to molt parts of India on their own accounts. As by 
this commerce the ſervants of the company in proceſs of time 


| acquire conſiderable fortunes by dint of their vigilance and cx- 


perience, ſo in the end theſe center here, and the nation is en- 
riched by their acquiſitions, independent of the great profi; 
the lucrative commerce of the company produces. This com 
merce conſiſts in all the rich goods and manufactures for which 


this country hath been ever famous, ſuch as long . ſalam- 


pores, beicelas, &c. On the other hand they take from u 
woollens, copper, lead, iron, flec}, coral, cuilery war, 
toys, &c. They export alfo from lome parts of the coal 


(©) The ſituation of Fort St. George and its dependencies will, if maturely conſ- 
dered, appear to be equally commodious and well choſen, inaſmuch as it is in the 
centre ot the coatt of Coromandel, which it may at prelent be ſaid-to command. . 
was this very circumſtance that made St. Thomas, which is little more than a mile 
to the South of it, when in the hands of the Portugueſe, the greateſt mart in tht! 
parts, and as tuch chofen by the French before they ſettled at Pondicherry. Madra q 
was taken, as we have mentioned above, on the tenth of September 1747, M. 
Morte being then preſident. The ſiege before it in the latt war vas raiſed the 161 
of Febtuary 1789, after the Fiench had continued nine weeks before the place, be 
the wile conduct and int: pid behaviour of the preſent Lord Pigot, and Sir Wihane 
Draper. In its preſent Nate it is found equally convenient tor managing the PIR . 
trade, and maintaining the neceilary correſpondence with all the great manage 
1g cities iu the Carnatic, 
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{alt and cotton. Their manufacturers are very induſtrious, in- 
genious, docile, and ready to imitate whatever is ſhewn them. 
Almoſt every diſtrict is diſtinguiſhed for ſome particular kind 
of goods, not only on the fea coaſts but in the inland towns, 
from many of theſe they are tranſported to Madrals, which is 
alſo ſuppoſed to be the greateſt mart in the world tor diamonds, 
though the direct road to the mines is from Maſulipatam, which 
is well fortified, and in our poſſeſſion (d). 

AnoxGsT the factories ſubordinate to Fort St. George the 
moſt conſiderable was Fort St. David's, at the diſtance from it 
of about ninety miles South. Thie ground upon which this fort 
was built, and a ſmall territory round it, was fairly purchaled 
from the natives at a very high price, and regularly fortiſied at a 
great expence. But as it ſtood in the neighbourhvod of Pondi- 
cherry, and was in point of trade as well as ſtrength a place 
of great conſequence, when they became maſters ot it by the 
fortune of war, they levelled it with the ground, and as they 
left it it ſtill lies in ruins (e). But the company have a conve- 
nient factory near it at Goudelore or Cuddclore, upon a very 
pretly river, which anſwers all the purpoſes ol trade pertect] 
well. Farther to the South the campany as well as the Duich 
have a houſe at Porto Novo, which belonged to the Portugueſe, 
and when taken from them by the Moors was called Mohammed 
Bander. In the kingdom of Tanjour, which 1s a pleaſant and 
ſertile conntry, they have Davecottce, which is the laſt place 
they have to the South. To the North of Madraſs the company 
have Maſulipatam and N1zampatnam, with the diſtrict belong- 


J) The preſident of Madraſs and his council having the dire ion of all the com- 
merce carried on from thence, we may well conceive muſt require a great number 
ef perſons in different ſtations to aſſiſt them. The oeconomy of the company's con- 
cerns in reſpect to cuſtoms, rents, &c. is a very conſiderable department, to which 
we may add the diſtribution of juſtice and the internal police of fo large a place and 
its dependencies, Beſides all theſe the political adminiſtration is now become of the 
higheſt conſequence, for the ſupport of which a very reſpectable military eſtabliſti- 
ment is abſolutely neceſſaty. This, if I am rightly informed, conſilts of between 
tour and tive thouland Europeans, and upwards of fixteen thouſand black infantry, 
regularly paid, and very exactly diſciplined. A great part of theſe are employed in 
the garrifons of the {trong places, and in covering the frontiers of the Carnatic, by 
which means the peace of the country, the authority of the Subahdar, and the ſafety 
and ſecurity of the company's aftairs are very eſfectually provided for.—(e) It is ge- 
nerally allowed that fort St. David was onc of the fairelt and fineſt fortifications ever 
erected by the Europeans in the Indies. It ſtood five leagues South from Pondi- 
cherry, and the chief of the factory reſiding there carried on a large trade in piece 
goods, and in the commodities of the country. The French attacked it with great 
vigour on the 19th of December 1747, but by the aſſiſtance of the Subahdar of 
Arcott's troops. they were repulſed and forced to make a precipitate retreat to Pondi- 
cherry. In the ſucceeding war we were not ſo fortunate, ſince after a ſiege of twelve 
days it vas taken on the 2d of June 1758, by reaſon, as it was ſaid, that the works 
were not bomb proof, and that the garriſon was in want of freſh water. Gouda - 
tore, a place of no ſtrergth, ſurrendered at the ſame time, aud the French deſtroyed 
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ing to them, 1n property. On the river Narſipore they have 
Made pollam, a little to the Northward Bandermalanka on the 
Narcapell Ingwam. They have alſo a factory at Vizagapatnam 
where are manufactured the fineſt chintz, in India, and de pend. 
ent upon that one at Gonjam, very famous for ſpotted ang 
flowered muſlins, which is the laſt port upon this coalt, ge. 
ſides theſe they have the five Northern Sircars granted them jy 
erpetuity by the Subahdar confirmed by the reigning Mogy! 

heſe were formerly poſſeſſed by the French, and lying x; , 
diſtance from the Subahdar's territories, and in the neighhcyr. 
hood of a mountainous country in the hands of Polligars, 9, 
little Indian chiefs, were ot ſmall conſequence to him, theygh, 
they yield a conſiderable revenue to the company, ata ar 
beſides of great importance, as lying near the confin.s 0 
Oriſſa (/). 

Wx may from this very ſuccinct account form in ſome mes. 
ſure a juſt idea of the very great value of this prefidency ſrow 
the preſent happy ſtate ot the company's altair* therein. "Thy 
ſituation of their poſſeſſions in one of the feſt countricy j 
India affords them the higheſt advantages in point of commerce, 
which is ſufficiently evident from the large and valuable cargo; 
they receive from thence. It is of no lſs conſequence in tc 
to ſecurity from the judicious arrangement of their concern; 
with the Subahdar of the Carnatic ; his dominions being pro. 
tected by the company's forces maintained at his expe1.ce 19 the 
mutual advantage of both. It is no leſs advantageous in point 
of revenue, which is regularly collected, and amounts to a great 
deal more than all the charges that the company 1s at, though 
theſe are very large. The power and influence arifins {om 
theſe poſſeſſions render the company highly reſpectable in th: 
eyes of their neighbours. We may add, that when the affairs 


(f) In conſequence of a treaty between the Nizam of the Decan and colonel 
Forde, dated 24th May 1759, a grant was made to the company of the while 
Sircar of Maſulipatnam, with cight diſtricts, as well as the Sircar of Nizampatnar, 
and the diſtrids of Candavir and Walcalmanner as an iniam or free gift in the {ame 
manner they had been held by the French, and in conſideration of the aſſiſtance 
* by the company's troops to diſpoſſeſs them. The Nabob or Suba of Arcott, 

y his Sunnud, bearing date the 16th of October 1963, confirmed to the company 
all the ancient grants of which they were poſſeſſed, adding to theſe many more as 2 
Jaghire, and afterwards granted an augmentation of theſe, amounting in the whole 
to twenty-four diſtrifts, comprehending 2201 villages, by his Sunnud of the 29th 0 
October 1763; which grant was confirmed by the Firman of Shah Aalum, the pre- 
ſent Mogul, dated the 12th of Auguſt 1796s, for the invariable and never-failir; 
friendthip of the Engliſh company to hold for ever and ever. The five Northern 
Sircars, which as is mentioned in the text, had been in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
were granted by the Subahdar of the Deran, and his grant confirmed by the Firman 
of the Mogul, dated the ſame day with the former, as an iniam or free giſt, The 
company therefore have the cleareſt legal title to theſe lands, that is, the rents and 
cuſtoms iſſuing from them, ſpecifically mentioned in thoſe grants. 
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of the Bombay preſidency ſhall be as thoroughürn hogfeQual- 


ly eſtabliſhed, and a proper correſpondenq cars 00. Red for 
the ſupport of their mutual intercits, the cou , prders ma 
be ſo balanced as that the peace of the peninſuta . ay be x 4 
ſectually ſecured, which will equally redound to the honour 
and profit ot tlie company, and at the jan time procure a 


degree of happinets to all its inhabitants ſupe jor to what they 
| ave hitherto enjoyed (g). 


c) The followiag fate of the company's concerns in this preſidency from the 


| moath of May, A. I. 176g, to the fame month, A. P. 1770, will it is hoped throw 
g luthcient light on the particulars mentioned in the text, and thereby fully explain 
o the reader the very great importance of this noble ſettlement. The number 

of perſons on the civil eſtabliſhment were one hundred and two. The civil char- 
ter $9,762 J. The military eſtabliſhment conſiſted of 4642 European troops, and 


„f 16,674 leapoys; the total of the military charges 367,652 l. The expences of 
tirtifications and building 26,215 |. the total of both civil and military charges 
41,6291. The value of civil and military ſtores 266,966 J. Goods tor Europe 
332,184 Debts due to the company 879,227 J. Balance in the treaſury 100664 l. 
Inveſtment 199,326 |. Annual nett receipt of revenue $510,347 J. Value of their 


1 {hips 28,654 |. Of their elephants, &c. 17,492 1, Of their plate, heuihold fur» 


riture, &c. 9,019 J. 


SECT. w. 
Of tbe Preſidency of Fort IWilliam at Calcutta in Bengal. 


HF object of this is very different from any of thoſe 
which have been the ſubjects of the former ſections. 
We are here to conſider not merely a particular ſettlement 
and factories ſubordinate thereto, but a large, fertile, and plea- 
ſant country, great in its dependencies, great in its preſent pro- 
ductions, anchſtill more ſo in the advantages that are and may 
be derived from it. Theſe however, that is to ſay the reve- 
nues, the modes of collecting and means of improving them, 
having been already amply diſcuſſed by thoſe who were per- 
ſonally and intimately acquainted with all the points as well 
political as commercial relating to them, there is no necef- 


ſity to repeat what they have ſaid, or to enter into the diſ- 


putes winch different views and different notions have excit- 
ed amongit them. It will be abundantly ſufficient for the 
purpoſe of this work to give a ſuccinQ, and according to the 
belt lights we have been able to obtain, a true account of 
the ſituation and extent, the climate, ſoil, and natural pro- 
auctions of this extenſive territory, to point out briefly thoſe 
emoluments that have accrued, and thoſe that may probably 
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ar 0 em, in pr expected to ariſe to this nation from dhe 
OPU, am, a litt being occupied by Britiſh ſubjeas, 

THI" Tap. -s of Oriſſa, Bahar, and Bengal are the mag 
Faſter, thoſe that compoſed the Mogul Empire. "The, 
extend from the twentieth or twenty-firſt to the twenty-ſeve1y;, 
degree of North latitude, and from the eighty-fourth to th, 
ninety-ſecond degree of longitude Eaſt from London. 4 
are bounded on the North by the kingdom of Boutan, . 
the Weſt by ſeveral provinces of the Mogul Empire, an by, 
tract of country in the poſſeſſion of the Mahrattas; to h 
South by the gulph of Bengal and the kingdom of Arran, 
and to the Eaſt by the kingdoms of Aſlam and Tipra, for 
part of which is in the hands of the company. Theſe tert 


! 


12 


tories comprehend a ſpace that might be ſufficient to ſatis; 
human ambition, if human ambition could be reſtrained with. 
in any bounds; ſo furniſhed with neceſſary and valuahe 
commodities as to ſatiate all the wiſhes of their inhabitant. 
and in ſo happy a ſituation as to put it in their power by the 
exporting their own ſuperfluities to rclieve the wants, an! hy 
that means to draw to themſelves immenſe riches from th: 
remoteſt countries, as well as from their immediate ich 
bours (a). 

THts deſcription will naturally lead us to conceive, that inf 
diffuſed a country there muſt: be a great diverſity of climate, 
independent of the accidents arifing from the circumſtances 
that attend particular ſituations. This will be {till more eviden: 
it we reflect, that the Tropic of Cancer paſtes over the 
middle of it, ſo that all on one fide is in the Torrid, and all on 
the other in the North temperate Zone. In the higher un 
tries therefore the weather is temperate, and the air pleaſant 
and wholeiome. In thelower the heat is great, and the rainy 
ſeaſons diiagreeable. But notwithſtanding this it is very certain, 
that even in eſe temperance and prudence ſo effeCtv.lly de- 
fend both natives and Europeans againſt their inconveniencies, 
as to enable the former to reach to an advanced age, and the 


(a) Theſe provinces ſpread from Weſt to Faſt, that is, from the river Caram- 
naſſa to tne borders of the kingdom of Aſſam four hundred miles at leaſt ; and 
ver) little tels from South to North, that is, from the gulph of Bengal to the 
frontiers of Boutan, This conſequently comprehends a country no way inferior in 
point of ſize to Spain or France, and in general much better watered and more fertile 
than either. The bounds on aimoſt every fide are defended by mountains, and the 
paſſes through them by which the Mahrattas enter might be eafily fortified, and 
at a very moderate expence , which, with the army uſually maintained, would 
render it as deſenſible as perhaps any country in the world, more eſpecially i. 
we confider that there is littie or no concert betwcen the country powers. 


latter, 
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latter, after à long reſidence there, to return home in ſo 
ood a ſtate of health as to ſurvive many years (J). 

In ſo large a tract of country there mult be a proportiona- 
ple diverſity in the foil ; but in general the whole may be ſtiled 
exceedingly rich and fertile, and adapted by the {kill and la- 
bour of the inhabitants to a variety of uſeful purpoſes. Grain 
of different ſorts, but more c{pccially rice, grows in almoit incre- 
able abundance. Great plenty and variety of excellent fruits. 
No country produces more or better vegetables of every kind, 
either for food or phyſic. The mountains, which are chictly 
on the confines, ſupply various forts of timber, particylarly 
what is called ſhaal, nv way interior to oak. As to tame 
animals for the uſe of food, for draught, and lor carriage, 
this country affords a ſufficient ſtock, and the fare may be with 
equal truth affii med in repect to towl and fiſh, both excellent in 


N 


their kind, and in amazing plenty. But at the fan tunc it can— 
not be denied that there are abundance of wild beaſts, birds of 
prey, and other noxious Creatures, mote eſpecially in deſert 
or thinly inhabited places (c). Beſides the celebrated rivers 
Ganga, Ganges, and Brimhaputre, there are many imaller 
ſireams, ſo that no region in the univerle is either better wa- 
tered, or hath an caſier, cheaper, more conſtant or more 
regular coinmunication through all its parts, and even from 


(5) The ſeaſons in theſe provinces, though they may be ſaid in general to be 
regular, yet are neverthelets ſubject annually to fome variations, In that part * chin 
the Tortid Zone the rains are heavier, with leſs intermithon, and laſt longer than 
in thoſe parts that are in the Temperate, whence Patina the capital of Bahar 
is eſteemed more healty and pleatant than Dacca, which was tormerly the capi- 
tal of Bengal. Beſides ſome places are incommoded from the particular circum- 
ſtances of ſituation, as is the caſe of Calcutta, from a lake at a ſmall diſtance, 
which however it is ſaid might be drained at no great expence, and which in the 
firſt ſettlement was probably overlooked in favour of other conveniencies. How- 
ever the excellence ©»: the fruits, the richneſs of the dyeing woods brought from 
thence, and the great fecundity of the women ſpeak ſufficiently in praiſe of the 
climate, the diverſity of which moſt certainly contributes not a little to the vaſt va- 
riety of the productions of this country. (c) In the country about Patna, 
they grow very good wheat, and might have a great deal more if rice was not gene- 
rally preferred. Of this they raile ſuch vaſt quantities that we find the word gurge 
added to the name of many of their towns, which implies, that ſuch a place 15 a 
corn-market. About ſiſteen miles North from Muxadavzd there is a place called 
Bugwan Gola, that is, the granary of Bugwan, allowed to be the greateſt mart 
tor grain in Indoſtan, the duties upon which, though very low, amounted annually 
to three lacks or upwards of thirty-ſeven thouland pounds. Beſides rice this 
country produces a vaſt abundance of Ghee which is a kind of boiled butter, and 
15 a great ingredient in all Indian. cookery, To this we may add immenſe quan- 
ities of oil extracted from the feeds or grains from the plant Seſamum uſed in 
lamps, in food, and in phyſic. Of all theſe great cargoes were ſent annuaily 
to the coaſts of Coromandel, the Iſland of Ceʒ lon, to the Maldives, and even into 
the gulph of Perſia as well into other parts of the Indies, and though at pre- 
ſent decay ed, this commerce might be caſily revived whenever peace and regular 
government takes a place in thole diſtracted and impovriſhed countries, and their 
{uhabitants ſhall he reſtored to à capacity of correſponding with other nations. 


thoſe 
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thoſe the moſt diſtant, quite down to the ſea, which is very com. 
modious in reſpect to the trade within land, as well as c. 
ceedingly ſo in regard to foreign commerce (d). 

Tur natural fertility of the lands, the benignity of the ch. 
mate, and the toil of the huſbandman produces almoſt increcli. 
ble quantities of neceſſaries, ſo that their markets are ever; 
where full of rice, honey, oil, butter, ginger, long pepper, 


— 


& c. Beſides theſe they abound in many rich commodities ſuch 
as lac, civet, falt-petre, ſugar, indigo, wax, cocos, ſalt, he. 


tle, tobacco, and a great variety of materials for dyeing, are 


other kinds of drugs. Lo theſe we may add their two gre 
ſtaples, cotton and raw filk. Very large quantities of the ly. 
ter arc exported, but the former is manutactured into a yy; 
variety of what we ſtile piece goods, muſlins, &c. and ſon. 
times their own falling ſhort they import, as we have hy. 
ed, cotton from Surat. Their manufactures of ſilk arc alſo ver; 
conſiderable, as the natives are equally diſtinguiſhed by the; 
induſtry and ingenuity, which with plenty of ncceſſarics u 
their ſobriety renders labour cheap, and the country xtreme 
ly populous (though leſs fo than formerly) containing, as ſom- 
have computed, ſixteen millions; neither will this appear 
all incredible, the great extent of territory, and the advan. 
tages before recited being maturely conſidered, fince in pro- 
portion it is not ſo great as in the province of Holland (. 


wy 


1 HE 


(d) In order to explain what is ſaid in the text, it may be proper to mention 
that large boats carrying two hundred tons of Sait-petre come many bange 
miles down the ſtream from Patna at the proper ſeaſon of the year he loxGin? 
the ſhips. Beſides the many rivers and branches of rivers that interſect the coun- 
try, there are large and deep canals dug with infinite labour to connect there 
Nlreams, and facilitate water carriage from one great town to another, which ſew; 
how fully this country was once 1nbabited, and by how induſtrious a people. 11 
the great rivers, and particularly in the Ganges there are many, nd fore large ant 
beautiful Iflands, winch though now overgrovn with woed and receptacle 
only for Rhinoceros's and Tygers were formerly well cultivated, and might be 
ſo again, if peace with a mild and ſettled government were once retitored. 

(e) What hath been ſaid in the text will ſufficiently explain to the inteli12ert 
reader the true ſources of the opnlence of this country, which hath been ce- 
ſervedly, as well as emphatically ſtiled The PARADISE or NaTiowns. A fine 
climate, a rich foil, and an induſtrious people made the whole world, compar: 
tively ſpeaking, tributary to Bengal, and thereby furniſhed her with the aft 
ance of mines, with immenſe treaſures. Her commerce with Europe nc 
produced from the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Portugueſc, and Danes upwzids ot 3 
million ſterling annually. Her trade to the gulphs of Perſia and Arabia, by nich 
the ſupplied not thoſe countries only, but Turky, Georgia, Armenia, and lebe 
Aſia brought in vaſt ſums. Her exports to the Laſtern parts of the Ind:izs, even? 
far as the Phillippines, were continual ſources of riches increaſed by the coaſt trace 
with Coromandel and Malabar as high as Scindi, and ſtill farther fwelle by tre 
crowds of merchants who came to purchaſe her commodities and manuſ{al ures TOM 
all parts of Indoſtzn, and from the kingdom of Aſſam. Abounding in herfcli with? 

the 
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Tur Mogul Tartars under their emperor Akbar made their 
arſt impreſſion upon theſe provinces, within a ſhort time alter 
we found our way into their dominions. He and his ſucceſſors 
conquered them gradually but not entircly, for large territories 
were left in different places under the Rajans or princes ot the 
aatives, who became tributary to the Mogul, but oth rwiſe 
-etained their ſovereignty, and governed the Gentoos according 
o their own laws and cuſtoms. "Theſe conceſhons were very 
wiſe, as they preſerved a conſtant and conſiderable revenue to 
the conqueror, though perhaps not quite fo great a5 it the con- 


gueſt had been abſolute. The Subahdars or governors had ain 
officer under them calied the Duan, who collected the empcron”s 


revenues, which in time of peace were annually ſent to Leitit, 


In the declenſion of the empire theſe governors ſet up tor them- 
elves, and very ſeldom paid their tribute. Our Eaſt India 
company formed ſcveral ſettlements, the principal of which 

was at Hughly, which for ſome rea'ons they transferred to 


Calcutta; towards the cloſe of the Jaſt century but a tort there, 


and had a ſmall territory aſſigned them by the emperor's mag. 
| They had beſides this other factories, as at Callin var near 
| the court of the Subahdar, and at Patna, to which by fleets of 
boats they carry great quantities of goods, and from whence 


they brought great quantities of ſalt petre. An headſtrong 
youth, who ſucceeded to the government, hurried on by the 
violence of his own paſſions, attacked our factory at Caſitmbuzar, 
and afterwards deſtroyed Calcutta. This produced that war, 
which by a variety of ſucceſſive revolutions hath thrown the 
whole of theſe provinces into the hands of our Haſt India com- 
pany, who adminiſter them, and collect their revenues as per- 
petual Duans to the preſent reigning emperor in virtue of a 
ſolemn treaty. Such 15 the preſent ſtate of our affairs here (/). 


THE 


the neceſſarles and conveniencies of life, ſhe ſcarce took any thing in exchange but 
gold and ſilver, if we except ſometimes for the ſupply of manufactures to be again 
exported, cotton from Surat. A clear proof that this account is not exazrerated is 
tne yearly tribute which theſe provinces paid to the Mogul, and which in the 4% 


of Aurengzebe amounted to 3,358,178 l. of which a large ſum was ſent in ſilver, as 
Tavernier tells us, who was an cye-witneſs of it, In the decline of the empire, the 


ſum actually carried out was fized at 1,250,000. of which not a ftn;le rupee returned. 
—(f ) The emperor of Akbar invaded Bengal the cloſe of the hxteenth century, and 
tne conqueſt was not difficult for ſeveral reaſons. The country was divided into 
many independent ſovereignties, none of their princes of a martial pitit, and the 
people in general, 25 they ſtill continue, of a mild and timid diſpoſit an. After 
the Subahdars ſet up for themſelves, civil wars and confuſions foilowed, and the 
country was Ekewile frequently harraſſed by the Maharattas who cstorted great 
ſums. Surajah Dow!a ſacked the tovyn of Calcutta on the 20th of June 1756, with- 
out any juit cauſe. It was retaken with the aſſiſtance of his late majeity's fleet. 
ena NEW Var broke out With that Nabab, ke was deſcated in the batiic of Piaſſey 


June 


ub 
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Tux adminiſtration in this as in the other preſidencies, ;. * 
a governor and council, conſiſting generally of fifteen member 
in whom the ſupreme power is veſted, and who have the enter 
management of the company's concerns. Several of the mem. 
bers of this council are ſent to reſide as chiefs at the fever. 
factorics. or to preſide over thoſe diſtricts the company hold: 
each having a council to aſſiſt him. Thoſe who remain ; 
Calcutta, which may be regarded as the capital, afjii} th, 
governor in trantacting all affairs, and the minutes of their 
liberations are conſtantly taken and regularly tranſniiticd 
the directors here. For the ſecurity of the place there is po. 
a noble, ſpacious, and well conſtrufted citadel, and in . 
town dependent on the Engliſh government a multitude , 
inhabitants of ail nations to the number cl ſome hundred 6. 
ſand ſouls (g). The ſeveral offices relative to the commune 
of the company are likewiſe executed by the reſiding mem; 
of the council, who, as we may reaſonably apprehend, h:ve ; pre 
great number of perions in the company's ſervice ſubordingt 


ma 
to them, and who are employed to aſſiſt them in the diſchae WE (ro: 
of their reſpective duties. The mayor's court ercdted byte en 
ſame letters patent that have been mentioned in the former doe 
ſections diſtributes juſtice. But an appeal lies from them to 4» | Cir 
governor and council. To them alſo belong the political ar. WR to) 
rangement requiſite for maintaining peace and good cricr Wi wi 
through the whole provinces. One of the members of He off 
council is conſtantly reſident at the Durbar or court of th: ti 
Subahdar at Muxadavad, who as well as the Mogul reccive; WW vw! 
an allowance out of the revenues collected by the compan:, us 
This reſident, in conjunction with the miniſter of the Subahidat, 19 
regulates the letting of lands, and the conduct of thoſe wha IM bc 

4 
Jane 22d 1959, and Meer Jaffer elevated to the Subahdarry upon his death, He Fl 
was depoſed by his ſon- in- law Coſſim Aly Cawn, 20 October 1960, who had mwe 

— 1 2 y - ' a N 0 k : ir 

vigour than his predeceſſor, an inveterate hatred to the Engliſh, and a fixed puijc's 
of rendering himſelf independant. His violence and cruelty induced the comnr 5 
to reſtore Meer Jaſſer, July 24, 1763, notwithſtanding which Coffim, with tie v 
athſtance of Sujah al Dowla Suba of Oude, made a new effort to recover his zut o- 1 
rity, but was ablolutely defeated at the battle of Buxar 23d October 1764. Meer f 
Jafher died the sth of February following. The ſeveral grants of the perpetual if 
Dewannce of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, bear date the 14th Au- 1 
guſt 1765, and in virtue of theſe the Eaſt India company have ever ſince tctaef 
them in their poſleſſion — (g It may afford ſome information to conſider the pro- | 
grefiive growth of the lettlement of Calcutta, which at the beginning of the current 
century had by the Firman ef the Mop ul a territory of fix miles in length an thre? 
in breadth. The fort was then very ſmall, and the company's troops between tus B 


and three hundred men, the town not confiderable, and containing about ten thov- 
ſand inhabitants. The preſent fort, which is about three miles in circumference, 
was erected or rather begun to be erected after the place was recovered from $1417) 
Dow!la, with a view to preſerve it from the like misfortune either throuch the mi- 
lice of the Mois, or the attempts of European enemies, and from that time to tte 
cloſe of A. D. 1779, this tort hath coſt the company 841,267 l. The diſtricts granted 
in property to the company by Coſſim Aly Cawn, and which it was propoied tai 
cort ſhould prote d, produced an annual income of 652,000 ! 


2 -t 
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are employed in collecting of the rents, duties, &c. which when 
received are paid into the company's treaſury. For the ſecu- 
rity of the province a numerous army 15 maintained, compoſed 
of three thouſand eight hundred and ninety whites, and twenty- 
ix thouſand one hundred and thirty-two ſeapoys, regularly 
diſciplined under European officers, and with the charge ne- 
ceſſary for repairing fortifications and other contingencies re- 
quire, independent of what is paid for the ſupport ot the civil 
government, a very large annual expence, and this being de- 
ſrayed the remainder of the whole public revenue is the property 
of the Eaſt India company (4). 
Inis ſuccinct account of the ſtate of theſe provinces, with 
the facts adduced to ſupport them will, it is hoped, be fuffict- 
ent in ſome meaſure to ſhew their valt importance to the Laſt 
India company, and in conſequence of their being ſo the benefit 
they are likewiſe to the nation. Initead of that incgetaln and 
# precarious ſtate in which our commerce remained here tor 
many years, we enjoy now the molt certain and ainple ſecurity 
F from the nature of our fortifications, and particularly the ex- 
tenſive and highly improved fortreſs at Calcutta, the large 
body of troops that we maintain and pay, who from that 
| circumſtance it is hoped may be depended upon, as the natives, 
to uſe their own cxpreſſion, have been hitherto faithful to thoſe 
| whoſe ſalt they cat. This joined to the experience of our 
E officers and their knowledge of the country, with the reputa— 
tion arifing from our ſucceſs, may in a great degree warrant 
| what hath been ſaid. This ſecurity hath enabled and diſpoſed 
us to acquire a very large property in theſe parts, for ſuch our 
lortifications, magazines, and in general all our effects there may 
be conſidered. The territorial income ariſing from the rents of 
iands, duties on cattle, inland trade, cuſtoms, &c. amount to 
an immenſe ſum, from whence all deductions being made, there 
may, or at leaſt ought to remain in the company's treaſury what 
iz ſufficient for the purchaſe of the company's inveſtments 
without ſending an ounce of filver from hence. To all this 
we may add the capacity the company 1s in to furniſh a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence, and in a reaſonable ſpace of time, without 
1ther fraud or oppreſſion, ample fortunes to the Britiſh ſub— 
jects whom they employ in their ſeveral eftabliſhments. The 


IJ) In the text we have ſpecified the number of the company's troops as they 

ood A. D. 1770, and the total expence of this eſtabliſhm -1t amounted to 
1,993,006 l. The number of ſecvants on the civil eſtab liſhnient were one hundred 
ieventy-four, and the expences incurred for their ſupport amounted to 265,984 1. 
The whole revenues of the Newannee in the ſame year were 35861539 and the 
net receipt, all charges of collection deducted, 2,927,232 l. ouc of this taking the 
eil and military eſtabliſhments, and the expeuces on fortifications, which together 
zmeunted co 1,816,615 1, the rchdue will appear to be go more than 207,617 l. 


profits 
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profits accruing to the nation ariſe from the ſhipping and ſes. 
men in the ſervice of the company, the price of freight, 4, 
proviſtons they conſume, the ſtores they carry with and a7. 
ſent to them, and the commodities and manufactures of th, 
country exportcd thither, and which will continually incre/ 
The raw goods, eſpecially ſilk and ſalt petre, imported from 
thence, and that give buſin<\ſs and bread to multitudes hes 
the annual produce of the company's ſales, which bring in rea 
ſums from foreign countries, the cuſtoms and other emolumer:: 
that accrue to government, and in that reſpe& operate in d. 
minution of our national expence (7). 

THESE and many other circumſtances that might be cy. 
merated very fully demonſtrate how much this dominion mer 
the attention of the public. It ought not, indeed it cannot h 
concealed, that the ſeveral revolutions that gave us the poſ[;. 
ſion, and certain meaſures that either were or were ſuppoſe 
neceitary to preſerve it ſince, have for the preſent brought ſom: 
diſtreſſes on this country by diminiſhing the quantity of ily; 
that circulated therein, diſcouraging induſtry, and lefſenir; 
commerce (0. But the wiſdom of the nation to whom th; 
properly belongs, ſupported by its authority, may caſily reſtot: 


order 


(i) At firſt ſight it certainly appears ſtrange that we ſhould truſt the natives ther 
ſelves to ſupport our power, and it appears equally ſtrange that the Indian poter- 
tates ſhould not be able to employ them with equal efficacy againſt us, But beste, 
that experience hath clearly evinced that it is really ſo, the cauſes may without 
much difficulty be explained. Our ſeapoys owe their conſequence to conſtant . 
Cipline, regular pay, and a confidence in their officers. The forces of the couctry 
powers are haſtily raiſed, ill paid, and under no diſcipline, and when they have u. 
tempted to imitate ours their ſeapoys could never be brought to entertain any c- 
nion of the military ſxill of their leaders, and as theſe circumſtances have given, © 
there is great reaſon to believe they will preſerve our ſuperiority. To this we maj 
add, that when our government is thoroughly and properly eſtabliſhed on princip's: 
of equity and indulgence, the natives will find it their intereſt to ſupport thoſe who 
cheriſh and protect them. The being able to carry on this trade without exporticy 
ſilver, obviates the ſtrongeſt objection that hath been raiſed againſt it. The av 
ments from Bengal in A. D. 1771 amounted to 980, 279 l. which in our ſales pros 
duced two millions and a half at leaſt. When our government is thoroughly {it! 
we may very probably be able to extend our inland trade Northward, Which“ 
certainly enlarge the exports of our own commodities and manufactures, and au, 
ment thereby in many reſpects our national advantages. () The filver ſent ts My 
draſs and Bombay, though certainly detrimental to Bengal, was a meaſure neccl.a') 
to the company's affairs, and contributed to extricate thoſe prefidencies trom 2 trov- 
bleſome and deſtructive war, ſince which they are both, but eſpecially the former, 
brought into a ſtate of ſecurity and proſperity, and thereby afford a proſpect of ui 
by a right management may be done in Bengal. The ſums {cat to China were le. 
wiſe a loſs to theſe provinces bat not to the company, as the produce was found 
them, from the goods which theſe ſums purchaſed in their ſales, Others, ard pt 
haps greater drains have arifen from the treaſures carried away by Coſſim Aly, 43 
what hath been withdrawn by perſons retiring out cf the three provinces during it? 
troubles, which it is to be hopes are now at an end. Several branches of comme 


A 


have been (topped by inevitable misfortune, ſuch as the confuſions in tre — 
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order by eſtabliſhing a mild and ſettled government, under 
which all Europeans in general may enjoy the proteCtion of our 
uus and the natives be permitted to live according to their own 
cuſtoms, free in all reſpects from covrraint or oppreſſion. 
This being once done, the natural fertility of the ſoil, the 
-nnate diſpoſition of the people, and the proper improvements 
that may be made with reſpect to both, will both ſpeedily and 
certainly lead to proſperity, and bringing all things back to 
their cd channels render the future flouriſhing ſtate of theſe 
provinces as much an honour to the councils ot Britain as the 
acquiſition of them hath been already to her arms. 


Jad Turkiſh dominions, and the trade to Manilla hath likewiſe failed; but there is 
© nothing improbable in ſuppohng that by degrees theſe will be recovered, or that new 
E .lannels will be opened. Agriculture in time of peace will certainly revive, and 
E confidering the rude (tate it is in, may and undoubtedly will be improved, and the 
fame may alſo be expected in regard to filk and other commodities. We are but 
lately become maſters, and have not as yet had any leiſure or opportunities to diſ- 
cover and turn to advantage thoſe reſources which in à country like this may, and 
certainly will be found. 


„ 


Of the preſidency f Fort Marlborough near Benccolen in the i land 


of Sumatra. 


HE noble and capacious iſland of Sumatra, being divided 
nearly in the middle by the equator, extends beyond it 
on one ſide to about five degrees thirty minutes North, and 
on the other to about ſix degrees of latitude South, and 
reaches from ninety-four to one hundred and four degrees of 
longitude Eaſt from London (g). It hath been deſervedly 


(a) The iſland of Sumatra lies open on the North to the gulph to Bengal. On 
the Welt lie a range of iſlands ot different ſizes at the diſtance of eight, ten, and 
twelve leagues, which break tug waves of the ocean, and yet have large and deep 
openings between them which afford convenient pallages for ſhips of any fize. On 
the South it is divided from the iſland of Java by the ſtreights of Sunda; as on the 
Laſt it is from the Peninſulz of Malacca by the ſtreights of that name, which are 
in lome places not above eight leagucs broad; to the South Eaſt lies the iſle of Banca 
with the ſtreights of the ſame appeilation, and on the ſame fide, though at a much 
larger diſtance lies the great iſland of Borneo. Sumatra ſtretches ſrom North Eaſt 
to South Weſt, Mr. de Liſle makes it larger than both the Britiſh ifles, but as its 
greateſt length is ſeven hundred, its greateſt breadth at the South Weſt end ſcarce 
two hundred miles, and narrowing all the way from thence to the point of Achen 
a the North Eaſt, we may venture to affirm that it is leſs than Great Britaia. 


famous 
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famous from very high antiquity on many accounts, for in 
point of extent it hath been aſſerted by various authors to b. 
the third ifland in the world, which however, from the knoy. 
ledge we now have of it, ſeems to be exaggerated ; more tru] 
renowned for its rich and valuable products, and ſtill more juſt] 
celebrated for its happy and commodious ſituation, which ren. 
dered it the center of commerce in reſpect to all the trading 
countries of the Eaſt, before the Europeans [ound a paſlage into 
thoſe parts by the Cape of Good Hope (6). 

Tux climate, as may be caſily conceived from the ſituation 
of the iſland, cannot be either very agreeable or wholeſome 
The power of the ſun 1s great, the country in general very 
marſhy from the overflowing of rivers, ſo that the air is gene. 
rally hot and humid. The rainy ſeaſon is particularly danger. 
ous from ſudden ſtorms attended with thunder and lightening, 
which are however but of ſhort continuance, ſucceeded by 10 
ſudden calms, which alternate variations have pernicious effect, 
eſpecially upon European conſtitutions. Beſides there being 
large tracts ot fenny ground, the exhalations from them which 
the land winds bring down to the coaſt, are equally noxiou; 
and noiſome. But notwithſtanding all this, temperance, prope; 
precautions, and cuſtom reconcile people to theſe inconvenj. 
ences, and beſides there arc ſeveral places on the South West 
coaſt, particularly Sillebar, which from their high ſituation are 
equally healthy and pleaſant. The iſland in general is frequent- 
ly ſubject to earthquakes. | 

Tur appearance of the country from the ſea is exceedingly 
pleaſing, being finely diverſified with lofty hills, covered with 
trees, craggy rocks, wide ſpreading plains, verdant groves, 
many large beautiful rivers, and the coaſt frequently indented 
by fine bays. The ſoil 1s deep, rich, and fruitful, and would be 
more ſo, if inhabited by an induſtrious people, producing grain 
and more eſpecially rice, with all kind of herbs, moſt of the rich 
fruits peculiar to the Indies, foreſts of good timber, abounding 


(5) This ſpacious iſle many conceive to have been the Ophir of Solomon, the 
Taprobana of the Greeks, and the Serendib of the oriental writers, while others 
' contend that all theſe appellations belong to the iſland of Ceylon. The caſe ſcems'» 
be this, the nations of the remoter Indies brought their ſpices and other rich com- 
modities to Sumatra. Thither reſorted the merchants of the exterior Indies from 
Ceylon, where having acquired thoſe commodities by the exchange of their own, 

they returned home, and diſpoſed of them to the traders from Tyre, afterwards to 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, who from thence confounded theſe iſlands. 
Sumatra continued the center of Eaſtern commerce, when the Portugueſe firlt di. 
covered it, and the city of Achen retained the remains of it even in the beginning ws 
of this century. When therefore we maturely conſider the deſcription of this iſand, WF 
' conſider alſo what in paſt times it hath been, and diſcern from thence by reficction we 
What it may again be, it will ſurely appear a matter of great conſequence te this . 
tion that we have a conſiderable ſettlement thereon, 
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with buffaloes and other cattle, with a breed of ſmall but ſer- 
ticeable horſes, tame, wild, and water fowl in the utmoſt plenty, 
:nd a great variety of river and ſea fiſh, many ot them cxcellent 
in their reſpective kinds. There are alſo in the mountains ele- 
phants, rhinoceros's, tygers, and bears, which laſt are not found 
many other parts of the Indies. Crocodiles, ſerpents of ſeveral 
Linds, and other venomous creatures are but too common. 

We may be however aſſured, that it is not from curioſity, 
or the deſire of ſeeing ſtrange or rare things that Europeans 
viſit, and much lels reſide, in this country. Their motive is 
trade, and thoſe numerous rich and valuable commodities which 
this iſland produces. Amongſt theſe the firſt place is uſually 


| viven to gold, which is waſhed down in duſt and ſmall pieces 
| from the mountains, eſpecially after ſtorms, which in this 
country are very frequent. Tlus was formerly a great article 
in commerce, though we hear little of it now, and yet the 


Dutch as well as the king of Achen are ſaid to have a mine 


| there. The camphire found here is equal to that of Borneo, 
| and much ſuperior to what is brought from China. Sapan and 
| other dycing and ſweet- ſcented woods, which are much eſteemed 
and ſold at a high price in the Indies. Benjamin, and a great 
| variety of valuable drugs, are, and many more likewiſe might 
be brought from hence. But after all, the chief ſtaple is pepper, 
which grows in {mall bunches on a kind of vine that creeps up 
great trees, or twiſts round ſakes let for that purpole. Ot this, 
E immenſe quantities are exported, and it happens very fortu- 
nately that the leaft grains, which have the mildeſt flavour, are 
in moſt eſteem in ſome parts of the Indies and in China, to 
E which great quantities are annually ſent, as there might be alſo 
of thoſe odoriferous woods that have been before- mentioned (. 


(c) Beſides gold this country hath allo mines of copper, lead, tin, iron, and 


ulphur. The tree that produces camphire is called by the natives caphura, and 
E i: a kind of laurel; when it is fix years old they cut it down, as finding by expe- 
E rience the refin then becomes leſs odoriferous. In Borneo, the tree which pro- 
E duces camphire is called fladi, and is a different kind of laurel. The tree which 
& produces it in Japan is called bv the inhabitants kus no ki, and it is from this that 


the camphire is made which is brought to Europe. Yet the Japoneſe eſteem one 
hundred of the Sumatra camphire worth five or ſix hundred of their own. The 
Dutch carry it thither, and when mixed bring it home, The Venetians poſſefied 
for a long time the art of refining camphire, which is now practiſed with great 
profit in Holland, and there is no doubt it might as well be done here. If we may 
truſt the Oriental and Portugueſe writers, ſandal or white ſanders of the very beſt 
kind grow here, as allo aloes, the moſt valuable of all wood+, and wh'ch bears a 
great price in China. The beſt gum benjamin or benzoin grows about Barros, and 


is brought to Europe by the Dutch. Ambergris is frequently found upon the coalts 
of Sumatra, and there is no reaſon to doubt that many other valuable drugs mighs 


by a diligent ſearch be diſcovered in this country. 
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Ou correſpondence with the natives of this iſland ee 
very early, and with circumſtances of great eclat. Queer }:. 
zabeth wrote a letter to the king of Achen in favour of. 
ſubjects trading to his dominions, ſo did her ſucceſſor K 
James the Firſt, who is allo ſaid to have made a preſent of e. 
pieces of cannon to the then reigning monarch, We con 
our commerce there and in other parts of the iſland to; n 
years without making any ſettlement. thereon. But whe; 
Dutch made themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Bantam, 
which, though ſituated in Java, a great part of the ſouthe:; ; 
eaſtern provinces of this iſland belonged ; it became nec 
for us to take proper meaſures to prevent our being entire! 
out of the pepper, as we had already been out ot all the ot; 
ſpice trade. At the ſame time fome of the little prince; 
Sumatra being with good reaſon jealous of the growing po; 
of the Dutch addreſſed themſelves to the prefident of Ie 
St. George and offered him a ſettlement in their tercitg; 
This was accepted, and the Engliſh accordingly fixe 
ſelves at Bencoolen, where the then Fatt India compan, 
fort at a very great expence. In proceſs of time ſome (i! 
aroſe between our people and the natives, which made 
quiſite to ſend a naval force thither, and to conftrut ano 
which was called Fort Marlborough, of which with fom: + 
places we were diſpoſſeſſed by the French in the laſt war. 
our regaining poſſeſſion, that tort hath been rebuilt, and t 
brought into a much better condition than they were ben,?! u 
but till this could be done our ſettlement proved leſs ente“ 


than formerly to the Eaſt India company /4d). 


. 


5 
6 
d) An Account of the early Tranſa tions of the Engliſh at Achen . 2 
found in the fi ſt volume of Purchas's Pilgrims, from whence a toleralle dea 1 
be formed of the riches of that country. In A. D. 1685 we, together vie ( 
French and Danes, were expelled from Bantam, and very ſoon after we tormed 3 
firſt eitabliſhment at Bencoolen, and erected York Fort to protect the geg 14 
When the conduct of the then Eaſt India company was enquired into they wer 
highly commended for the vaſt expence they beſtowed in fortifying there, vat « Wl 
the ſame time cenſured for not taking the like precautions at Poleron, were the: WH . 
were but twelve perſons when the Dutch diſpoſſeſſed them of that ua 
iſland. 


Fort Marlborough was built four miles to the ſouth of Bencoolen, ai 
for the cauſes before affigned proved very unwholſome, but upon cutting 
and entirely grubbing the woods about it, the place, as | am informed by pero, 
who have reſided there, is become much more healthy, It ſtands two mit 
foutt-weſt from the old factory at York Fort in the lat. of 4 deg. 8 but the 9 
gitude was not aſcertained till the tranſit of Venus was obſerved by ſeveral 7 
men there 6th June, A. D. 176g, when it was determined to be 6. 45 mm 

191d, 42 m. 451. E. from London. It remained a peculiar [ſubordinate ts For 
St. Ceorge to the 3oth June A. D. 1760, when it was erected into 2 p elldenc 
The ſouthern ſubordinates extend to s d. 30 m S. latitude, and tne noi chern n. 
manner to Manduta River, in 2 d. 45 m. Fort Marlborough was taken by the Fires” 
in February, A. D. 1760, and was recovered in the ſp ing of 1762. By the ee: 
venth article of the treaty of Paris, in A. D. 1763, Nattal and Tapyagce!”, Wi 
ne; bad likewiſe taken, were reſtored. | 
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Tur adminiſtration is veſted in the governor and council, 
compoſed of eight members, who have the entire direction of 
civil and military, as well as commercial affairs. "The extent 
of the company's juriſdiction is very conſiderable, which they 
hold by the free conſent of the natives, who invited them to 
prevent their being oppreſled by the Dutch. The principal 
pertons in each diſtrict contract in writing to furnith the com» 
pany, and them only with pepper at a certain price, and for 
the reception of this pepper we have ſeveral ſubordinate refiden- 
cies. To the northward Tappanooly, Naital, Mocomago, Bantal, 
Ippoc, Caitowan, Lave, andto the ſouthward, Sillebar, Saloomah, 
Manna, CawGor, and Croce. About Fort Marlborough, they let 
their lands to farmers, who arc bound to raiſe a certain number 
of pepper vines, and are paid ata certain rate for every bahar 
or five hundred weight. "They likewiſe raiſe a conſiderable 
quantity of rice, of which arrack hath been made. They have 
likewile 4 conſiderable number of camphire trees, {ome of the 
produce of which was ſent home, but did not turn to account, 
However large quantitics are annually ſent to China, where it 
15 manufactured in the ſame manner with what the Dutch carry 
to Japan. The company allo ſent home caſſia and benjamin, 
but the freight proved fo heavy as to prevent their turning to 
profit. "They receive here annually a ſhip laden with ſtores of 
different kinds, ſome of which, more eſpecially iron and ſteel, 
are ſold for the company's account. There are beſtics uiuailly 
three, ſometimes four ſhips lent thither to take in pepper, and 
25 the produce of this commodity 13 daily encreatins, it s 
pected the ſettlement wil! Very ſoon furnifh a Lreater number 
Of Cargoes. The Chineſe formeriy drove a great trade here, 
and carried home confiderable quantities of this fpice. Bur at 
preſent they get little, except it may be a few junks laden by 
ſtealth from the Dutch, which does not in any degree aniwer to 
the conſumption of the numerous inhabitants of that extenſive 
cmpire, where it is in 4 neal uſe. We ſupply {nem commonly 
with about twelve hundred tons, winch amount to about ſixty 
thouſand pounds, and is the only commodity, except cardarnoms 
or ſandal wood, furniſhed by any of our ſettlements, though it is 
not at all improbable that alocs and other odoriterous woods, 
highly valued by the Chineſe, might be railed in this country, 
and exported thither Ce. 

8 2 THE 


ſe) The following fads may contribute to give us ſome idea of the expences 
attending, and the advantages accruing from this important ſettlement. The 
number of civil ſervants which the company had there, A. D. 1769, was fifty 
leven, and their appointments and other expences on account of chs civil efta- 
bihment amounted to 24,343 l. The military force conſiſted at the ſame time 
or two hundred and forty - ſe ven Europeans, and one hundred thirty three ſea- 
pos, their pay amountiag t@ 14, 71 l. the charge of fortificatiuus 3,262 l. the 
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The original deſign of this ſettlement, as we have alr-- 
obſerved, was to preſerve pepper from being monopol | 
the Dutch as well as all other ſpices, and we may form a 

ment of the importance of the object at that time from 
large ſum that the then Faſt India Company ſpent on Y, 
Fort, in order to ſecure their infant eſtabliſhment at Ber; 
This end it had anſwered, and promiſed farther advanias, 
fore it was conſtituted apreſidency In this light it is and g 
to be conſidered as a place of great conſequence. But aſſure 
there are many commodities beſides this in the iſland, | 
though hitherto they have not, may hereafter be ne to ad- 
vantage. The ſoil and climate conſidered, there 15 cer: 
nothing unrea! ſonable in ſuppoſing that ſeveral trees «nd | pl 
of ſingular utility in phyſic and manufactures may with 
care and attention be railcd here, et ſpecially if we reflect that 
is in the ſame latitude with the Moluccas, a and that the Lucy 
have practited this very method with ſucceſs in one ©: 
Wands (/). To this we may add, that in the hoon «oh ct 
ſettlement there are various iſles of different ſizes well i. 
which may probably be found to produce commoditie: 
not, cr at leaſt have not been obſerved in Sumatra. 
events the very happy and commodious ſituation of th; 
tor carrying on a commerce with the richeſt countries « 
Indies may without difficulty be improved. I's Dutch. 
Malacca as well as in Java, are continually traver ring | 


ſeas with great and ſmall veſſels, and we are undou! 


Ca 


19 
a R 1 2 7 Col 
v. Dole of the ſtanding annual charges, 43,0261. The whole charge of for: 
from tae time we recovered it to A. D. 1770 amounted to 29,2771. On the e. 


hand the arnual ett receipt of cvenue in 1770 was 2, 6801. the inveitment : 
y. torres valued at $0,215). Good: lor Europe 8,3 
Dents due TO? the COMParly 20 508 . Value t the 
A. D. 1771, 12,353 l. of their elephants, &c. 252 1. of their plate, houſet 


» 


£ | 
furnitu- Ee 1,219 . of their flave: 1 0e The lame year the e mpany e 4 
to this ſettlement in ballion 9,773 l. 138. 4d. t1 Th ] Eatt Iazia Comps N 
made 2 great merit of eſtabliſhing this ſettlement, which they alferrec coſt them 11 * 
ten years no leſs than two hi undre d and fifty thouſand pound They tugge! * 
chat if the pepper had fallen into the hand- of the Dut en, en ie) would have ad ande 50M, 
the 70 ce of it to what they v 5 their othe: - fo; ces at, Which on 2 conſumption 8 
thouſand tons in differeat countries would have amounted to an imme ſe Lam, 
and have given them aa inſuperable advantage over all other nation: trading. 5 
India. We may add to the number of the commodities al ead 7 (peed in dite I: 
rent parts of this ſection, wall) that is, canes, rat dans, cardarnoms, ginger, z cc, oh 
or beetle nut, dragon's biced, &c. It is ſaid that fpices have dee broug N ow 
due that the plants died; yet ſurely the object is of importance enough to have ©; ch 
experiment repeated. There are ſeveral to:ts of trees highly valuable in produce: 5 
material: tor varniſh and dyeing, which might be ealily introduced from the 4652. pe 
cent countries, and even from China, and caltivated in the company's pia TY 
in the fime manner as pepper v ines and camphire. Beſides in 2 country le tn. $F 
4 dundigg ; with all kind of metals, there might poſſibly be diſcovered ſome valuable 1 
minerals with the auturcs and propent ies of which the inhabitants are not acaudantes, 2 
228 might therefore be obtained and feat to Exrore upon very eaſy terms. 13 


. 
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not inferior to them in maritime ſkill, or in our preſent circum- 
ances leſs likely to ſucceed in undertakings of this nature with 
ny of the oriental nations. Commerce is the great, the pro- 
ver buſineſs of the company and of its ſervants, and whatever 
they acquire in this channel muſt in the iſſue turn to the be- 
nebt of this nation (g). 

THE preſent as well as the old Eaſt Inda company have at 
times ſhewn a due ſenſe of the rectitude and utility of theſe 
principles, as evidently appeared from their eſtabliſhing tac- 
tories and even ſettlements in different parts ct the remotes 
Indies, which however were afterwards withdrawn. But as the 
motives on which they were eſtabliſhed ſtill {ubſiſt, and as 
very many, if not all the obſtacles which herctofore hindered 
their ſucceſs in theſe enterprizes are removed, and the preſent 
circumſtances of the company ſuch as may afford them juſt 
room to expect better fortune in their future endeavours, we 
have a probable ground of hope, that theſe deſigns will be re- 
ſumed, ſo that all the different commodities and manuiactures 
of the eaſt may be brought into this nation through their 
channel only. An event which would be in various reſpects 
beneficial to the public, as ſuch an extention of their 
commerce might enlarge their exports, and would ccrtainly 
increaſe their ſhipping, augment the number of ſcamen in 
their ſervice, and very probably by a new ſupply of raw ma- 
terials contribute to the employment of our induſtrious poor at 
ome, at the ſame time that it would prevent our wealth 
om going out, and poſſibly add tothe number of torcign pur- 
cnalers at their ſales (A). 

8 3 As 


z) The iſlands to the north weſt are at leaſt many of them ſubjed to the 
tung of Achen, but thoſe to the fouth weſt are ſuppoſed to be inhavited by the 
briginal natives of Sumatra, who retired into them when erpelled the larger 
ſand by the Malays, who have continued maſters af it ever fince. The people 
in theſe ifles are generally repreſented as the moſt brutal and intractable of all 
wages, with whom there can be no dealinz, à they are ſaid to murder without 
mercy all ſtrange:s who come to or happen to be wrecked upon their cozits, Bug 
notwithſtanding theſe ſtories, if I have been rightly info med, a late g vernor 
und means to enter into a correſpondence with ſome of them, and even pre- 
vailed ſo far as to engage them to come and make him a viſit at Fort Marlborough. 
It is not at all unlikely that if this intercourſe: could be improved, we ſhould be 
able from theſe new countries to derive ſome advantages that might very well 
| compenſate our trouble in viſiting them. The commodities they may afford, 
though not objects to the company, might be ſo to their ſervants; and 1t is very 
| well known that the private trade in the Eaſt Indies turns not only highly to the 

benefit of thoſe concerned in it, but alſo to this nation, on which account it ha; 
been very wiſely permitted, and is the means of carrving no ſmall quantity of 
| © ferent kinds of goods from hence, that would not otherwiſe find a paſſage t 
de eaſt. — () The cavſes of our not extending our trade in theſe parts {o far 
might have been rationally expected may be reduced to three. The firft, 
| -2Qories in diſtant parts being often expoſed to ruin by igva9n:, inteſtine con- 
ruſton>, 
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As we have no eſtabliſhment in China, our commerce with 
that empire does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, belong to this chapter 
but as we before made a ſmall treſpaſs on geography in ſpcakin. 
therein of the iſland of St. Helena, though belonging to ano 1; 
quarter of the globe, ſo for the ſame reaſon, that is, to bring 
the ſubje& into one view, we will now treſpaſs a little un, 
method in order to treat briefly of this matter. Our compay. 
ſends now many more ſhips thither than formerly, and bringe 
home large cargoes, the moſt valuable parts of which config 
in raw and wrought ſilk, ſome cotton manufactures, tes. 
china, and in the private trade, variety of drugs, and much 
lacquered ware. On the other hand the Chinele take from 
ſome broad cloth and other woollen goods by which we ge 
little; lead, on which there is no great NN 
cardamoms, and pepper. The balance, which is much |» 
their favour, being paid in filver. It manifeſtly appears (ron 
hence of how great conſequence it would be to diminith th; 
balance by introducing commodities from Europe, or othe; 
parts of India, as the Dutch do ſpices, which is certainly: 
thing that is or may be at leaſt in ſome degree practicable 
As for thc raw ſilk we import, as it is manufactured here, an 
as the raw filks are again exported, this part of their car 
gocs is of benefit to the nation, which is the great point to be 
attained, and ought therefore to be kept conſtantly in view //, 


Tui; 


faſions, and revolntions in the countries where they were ſettled, In the ſecrns 
place, they were not a little hurt by the embarraſſed and incertain ſtate of thi"; 
at home, whence there were at the ſame time and in the ſame ports ſhips of 
company, peimifhon {hips, and ſeparate traders or interlopers, all carrying on the” 
commerce under Engliſh colours. Laſtly (of which many inſtances night be 
given) the ſuperior power and finiſter arts of the Dutch. To ſome one o more 
of theſe cauſes were owing the loſs of thoſe factorjes we formerly had in the Kg. 
doms of Fegu and Siam, as well as at Hean the capital of the kingdom of Tonquir, 
A ſettlement was allo eſtabliſned on Pulo Condore over againſt the coaſt of Can 
bodia, where out governor and moſt of our men were cut off by their Macaſs 
ſoldiers A. D. 1706. We had a factory at Succadana in the ifland of Bornco 1 
the vicinity of a diamond mine; and another at Ban ar Maſſeen in the (am! 
iſtand. The former was withdrawn, and from the latter we were driven by tt 
natives, However A. D. 1714 Sir Gregory Page beii.g then at the head of 
direction, a large ſnip was ſent under captain Beekman, who made a pro{yerou 
voyage to the {ane place, though it is ſaid that a factory might be much mat 
conveniently ſeated oppoſite to the ſmall ifland of Pulo Lout, where there 
high ground, a healthy air, and a good port It mutt be acknowledged in favs: 
of the ſcparate traders arid interlopers, that they carried on their commerce. vt": 
ſucceſefully in moſt of the oriental 1flands, with which we have little or non © 
preſent. — i) The old Eaſt India companies carried on the trade to China at the” 
Port Amoy or Emoy, where they were indifierently treated by the Chinc'! 
They endeavoured therefore to procure leave to erect a factory at Ning-p0 " 
which they did not ſucceed. But with ſome dificulty they were allowed to {et 
on the iſland of Chuſan, according to the Chineſe orthography Tcheou-chan, abo!! 
three leagues from the continent, and from thence they had a free trade to Pugs 
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Tn1s very ſuccinct deſcription and detail of our poſſeſſions in 
he eaſt, and of the advantages ariſing from them, d emonſtrates 
clearly of bow great conſequence they are io Great Britain. The 
manner in which they have been attained hath been alſo plainly 
lated ; but without deſcanting upon that, it is a point of much 
more importance to conſider how they may be retained, for this 
beyond all doubt is become a very important national object. 
Their diſtance and their extent may leem to render this exceed— 
ingly difficult, but if requiſite to national ſafety and proſperity, 
it ought by no means to be looked on 4s impoſſible. The firit 
ſtep ſeems to be fo to connect the ſeveral preſidencies, as that by 
aconcurrence of councils and of forces when neceſſary, they may 
reciprocally aſſiſt each other, for then all their ſeparate and diſtinct 


' intereſts would in every inſtance reccive the ſupport of the 


whole. A mild, uniform, and permanent government, ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in every preſidency, allowing the natives to live 
according to their own manners and cuſtoms, which are ſuited 
to the ſoil and climate to which they are enured by habit, and 
the altering of which in the end might prove as contrary to our 
intcreſts, as in the beginning it would be to their inclinations. 
The laws of this country ſteadily and ſtriatly enforced by re- 
peQable courts of judicature, would controul the conduct of 
Luropcans. The abtolute protection from every fpecics of op- 
preſſion in either perſons or properties, would reſtore induſtry 
and manufactures amongſt the inhabitants, as well as conciliate 
their aflections, increaſe their numbers, and induce them from 
a ſenſe of their being perfectly ſecure, to bring to light their 
hidden and now uſeleſs treaſures. Foreign commerce properly 
encouraged would foon return, and extending through new 
channels augment the conſumption of our commodities, enlarge 
the circle cf correſpondence through the Indies, furniſh new 
articles for cur ſalcs, and bring many of the old ones hither on 
eaſier terms. The whole of this arrangement once thoroughly 
digeſted, ard fully carried into execution weuld, under the con- 
ſtant inſpection and protection of the legiſlature, preſerve in 
perfect harmony every branch of this political and commercial 
ſyſtem. : y 


This iſand they deſerted a little too haſtily in the year 1702. The iſland was in- 
deed thinly inhabited, and in a very indifferent condition, but it had been one of 
the faireſt and moſt flouriſhing iſles dependant upon that empire, till ruined by the 
Tartars, and had been re- ſettled but a few years. The port was very good, and 
the fatto:y conveniently ſituated. The great point the company had in view was 
to preſerve a correſpondence with the Japoneſe junks that reſorted annually to 
Ning-po. This alſo led them to transfer this colony to Pulo Condore, in hopes of 
getting the Chineſe and Japon jur ks to touch there in their way to Tonquin, when, 
as we mentioned inthe former note, they were cut off. The corapany fince then 
have reſumed their China trade, and fixed at Canton, at which port their fervants 
rom Fort St. George had traded for many vears, and at this port and this port 


only the trade ſtill continues, 
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teen hundred leagues. It is divided into two not very unequal 
parts by the equator, and lying almoſt together in the Torrid 
Zone; the climate is very hot, and the foil in many place: 
parched and barren. This however is chiefly to be underſtood 
of the interior parts of the country. In many other placcs, 
more eſpecially on the coaſt, the climate is more tolerable, 
and the ſoil very rich and fertile, producing wheat, barley, 
rice, and other kinds of grain in great plenty and perfection; 
the woods abound in ſeveral kinds of valuable timber, and 
other trees that produce rich fruits or precious gums it abounds 
in cattle, camels, horſes, and with elephants, and almoſt all 
forts of wild beaſts. The bowels of the earth and mountain: 
afford alſo quarries of fine ſtones, and moſt kinds of metals, 
but in particular gold and copper in large quantities. In regard 
therefcre to commodities, as well as ſituation, it is evident that 
tew ccuntries are fitter for foreign commerce (a). 


Of the Britiſh Forts and Settlements for th. _ 

Protection of Commerce in Africa. leſs 

_ Th 
H E preſent chapter will reach to no great extent, ths) gre 
= the intercourſe with this part of the world is and has org 

been highly beneficial, and in proceſs of time will prob, Er 

= become much more advantageous to this nation. Africa i. ; 0 

peninſula, and the Jargeſt peninſula on the terraqueous globe. 88 

It is bounded on the north by the Mediteranean, on the we} Of 

by the ocean, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean and the red {c, 2 

and joined to Aſia by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, which 1, * 

| between twenty and thirty miles in breadth. In longitude 1 1 

4 4 

3 extends from eighteen degrees weſt to about fifty deyree; 
i eaſt from the meridian of London, and from thirty-four degre- 8 
4 of north to ſomewhat more than thirty-four degrees of tou h by 

4 latitude. It is diſtinguiſhed by four remarkable promontorics; 5 
1 Cape Bona to the north, Cape de Verd to the weſt, the Cape | 
"| of Good Hope to the ſouth, and Cape Gardefuy to the caſt. 
a In extent it meaſures from weſt to eaſt one thouland hve hur- : 
. dred and fifty, and in breadth from north to ſouth about four: a 
| 


» » 
* * 
* . 
* 30 - 
- —_ — = 
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(a) The inquiſitive reader, who ſhall be inclined to go deeper into this ſub- 
Je&t, which indeed deſerves great conſideration, may confult J. Leonis African 
de totius Africz deſcriptione libri novem, 8vo, Deſcription de PAfrique, pa! 
O. Dapper. fol. Nouvelle Relation de I'Afrique Occidentale, par le Pere Labat, 
1210. 5 tom. Atlas Maritimus, fol. p. 2.36, 276. Wood's Survey of trade, 15 

p. 179 
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Tax whole continent of Africa was not always what it is at 
preſent, the ſeat of unlearned and unpoliſhed nations. For the 
Fgyptians, in the earheſt ages were famous for arts and arms, 
for planting colonies in diſtant countries, and for their maritime 
expeditions. In ſuccecding times the Carthaginians were no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed tor their turn to improvements of every kind. 
They penetrated into and built cities in the interior part of this 
great continent, their commerce was extenſive, and fo were 
their diſcoveries, the records of which time however hath in a 
great meaſure buried in oblivion. The Romans who ſupplanted 
them, held the inhabitants in a ſtate of ſevere ſubjection, and 
were chicfly intent on ſupporting their power and raifing a 
revenue. The Goths and Vandals over-run what the Ro- 
mans had poſſeſſed, without taking much pains to improve 
what they had acquired. "The Arabs who followed them were 
as rude conquerors as their predeceſſors, and have defaced and 
demoliſhed thoſe remains of grandeur, which even the teeth 
of time had ſpared. After barbariſm had long prevailed, 
when ſcience revived in Europe, an inclination quickly aroſe 
of exploring foreign lands, and the ſituation of this immenſe 
country naturally attracted notice. But who hiſt adventured 
hither admits of forne doubt. The French jay that the inhabi- 
tants of Dieppe failed along a great part of the weſt coaſt in 
the fourteenth century, and made ſome eſtabliſhments there, 
which on account of their civil wars were abandoned. It is 
more certain that the Portugueſe in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century undertook this taſk, in which they proceeucd 
flowly, and with great difficulty, and were many years before 
they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and made themſelves 
acquainted with the eaſt fide of this continent. As theſe ex- 
peditions coſt them much trouble and expence, they arrogated 
to themſelves the ſovereignty of theſe ſeas in excluſion of all 
other nations. The FEnghſh were the next who attempted 
this commerce; alter them the Dutch, who conquered ſeveral 
places from the Portugueſe. The Frenchintertered with them, 
and when the nature and advantages of this commerce 
became known, the Brandenburghers and the Danes became 
alſo adventurers thercin (%. ; 


THE 


p. 179, 193. Barbot's account of the weſt coaſt of Africa in ſix books, in the 
fifth volume of Churchhill's collection of voyages. Boſman, Snelgrave, Atkins, 
Smith's voyages, Caſe of the royal African company and ſupplement, 4to. Na- 
tional and private advantages of the African trade, 8vo, A treatiſe upon the 
trade from Great Britain to Africa, by an African merchant, 4t9.—(b) The French 
writers aſſert that the Normans ſettled on the weſt coalt of Africa in A. D. 1364. 
The Portugueſe began their diſcoveries under the auſpice of the infant Don Henry, 
and doubled the Cape Bojedor A. D. 1415. Vaſquez de Gama doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope A. D. 1497. The Engliſh are allowed to have traded on the coaſt of 
Guinea, A. D. 1:62, The Dutch began their commerce thither about A. D. 
i609, but their Weſt India Company to which they granted this trade excluſively, 
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Tux views of the Engliſh nation with reſpec to this cen. 
merce were earlier than is commonly mentioned. But the, | 
no certainty that any veſſels were actually ſent thither . 
under the reign of Edward the Sixth. In that of Queen NM... 
and at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's, it was {till proj. 
cuted by private adventurers only. That great princets us 
the firſt who interpoſed royal authority in favour of an exc, 
ſive company for a certain term of years. Under King James , 
Firſt and King Charles the Firſt merchants were encourages 
to trade thither; and for the protection of their ſhips 8, 
Nicholas Criſp built, at his own expence, a fort at Corman; 
Another ſmall fort was allo eretted in the river of Gamhj; 
The Dutch during this period had eſtabliſhed their Welt 1nq;, 
company, inveſting them with an excluſive right to the trad. 
of Africa, and this company having overpowered the Por. 
gueſe, aſſumed the ſame prerogatives they had exerci{cc 
Scon after the reſtoration Charles the Second erected a ro ;/ 
African company, notwithſtanding which the Dutch confiſcate; 
our ſhips, and this brought on the firſt war in that reg; 
againſt that republic. This company being quite exhauſtce, 
made over their rights and effects to another ereCted by ue 
ſame monarch with excluſive powers for the term of one thy. 
ſand years. After the revolution this trade was in a prez: 
mealure laid open, and the company declining received anus! 
grants from parliament for the ſupport of their tortitication., 
till their affairs falling into confuſion, the public gave them 
cempenſation for what they poſſeſſed, and transferred this com. 
merce to an open company under the direction of a committee 
choicn by the merchants trading to Africa on their own 
account, from the ports of London, Briſtol, and Liverpec!, 
in which ſtatc, though not without ſome alterations, it fil 
Temains (c). 

From 


with great privileges and advantages, wat net eſtabliſhed till 1621, The French bai 
an eſtabliſhment in the river of Senegal A. D. 1626. But their firſt company w2: 
not eſtabliſhed till A. D. 1664. — (c It is generally ſuppoſed that we did not 
trade to Africa till the reign of Edward the Sixth. But it clearly appears tha: 
in the twenty-ſecond of Edward the Fourth, A. D. 1481, application was mad: 
to that monaich by the king of Portugal, John II. to ſtay Sir John Tintam a5 
Pierce Fabian, who were fitting out ſhips for the coaſt of Africa, and ſome {zy 
hey ackually made ſuch a voyage, and were immenle gainets thereby. The fit 
«xcluſive company Was eſlabliſhed by Queen Elizabeth in 1588 tor a term of heat. 
Wing James the Firſt, A. D. 1618, ereQted another company under the title 
tne company of adventurers of London trading to Africa, King Charles the Firl!, 
A. D. 1632, eftabliſhed a new company. Something of the ſame kind v2 
done in 168 1 by the powers then ſubſiſting. King Charles the Second, A. D. 
1662, ſettled this trade in the company of royal adventurers of England, the 
term of years granted by his father to the former company being expired, Thi 
company of royal adventurers having obtained a compenſation for their rights, 
the ſame king ercQed, A. D. 1672, the royal African company, as is fad in 
the text, for the teim of one thoutand years. In 1693 the ſum of fiſty thou- 
{and guineas were coined out of gold brought from Attica, This company "Mas 
determincs 
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From Port Sallee where the limits of the company began to 
Cape Blanco, ſuppoſed by many to b - the molt wettern point 
of Africa, comprehending a ſpace of fix hundred leagues, it 
was generally believed there was no port. However near ten 
years ago, captain George Glaſs, being turniſhed with a veſſel 
of two hundred and fifty tons, with a ſuitable cargo by pri- 
vate merchants, proved this notion to be falle by entering into 
a good harbour, which he called Port H:iiliborouzh. It is ſituated 
in a wholeſome climate, che adjacent country plentiful as well 
as plealant, where he raded with the inhabitants for ieveral 
valuable commodities, and procured from them a ceſſion of 
this port, and a {mall diſtrict round it to the crown of Great 
Britain. But this gentleman, after ſuffering a long impriion- 
ment in the Canary lflands, being murdered on board the ſhi 
in which he was returning home, this ditcovery hath been no 


further proſecuted, though it may poſlibly be thought hereafter 
a matter ot more importance {d). 


THE next place of any note is an indifferent port cailed by 
the Portuguele who dilcovered it, Rio de Ouro, or the River 


of Gold, becauſe there they mect with this precious metal, 
where an Engliſh ſhip once entered, but no ſucceeding attempt 
hath been made. Po the ſouth of this lies Argouin, firſt in the 


determined Apiil the tenth 1752, by an 28 paſſed in the twenty-fiſth of his late 
Majeſty's reign, the new open company to whom all thut” rights were transferred 
being previouſly eſtabliſhed. In the year 1764 the fort of Senegal and all its de- 
pendencies were by act of paihament granted to this new company. But the 
traders to Aftica conceiving this to be prejudicial to their intereſts, this ac was 
repealed by another in the ſauce -eding, yea”, and the forts in Senegal, and all the 
forts and ſettlements to the north of Cape Rouge, or the Red Cape, were abſo- 
lately veſted in his majetty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in which ſtate they remain at 
preſent. — Cd) This diſcovery of captain Glaſs, when fir{t propoſed, was thought 
of ſuch impo:tance that by the Natute laſt mentioned his majzity was authoriſed 
by the advice of his. privy council to make to that gentleman, his aſſociates or 
afſigne, a grant by letters patent, not excceding twenty-one years, of the ſole 
right to the carrying on trade to a port by him Giſcovered on the coalt of Africa 
called Regeala or Gueder, ſubjet to be redeemed at any time, tor ſuch a com- 
penſation as ſhonld be judged reaſonable by pa liament. This port, to which 
he gave the name of Port Hillſborough, lies in the latitude of thirty degrees thirty 
minutes north, almolt oppoſite to the Cana y Iles, and the cefſion thereof with a 
diſtric of land by the natives, together with a draft of the harbou-, was by him 
or his aſſociates depoſited with the board of trade, When he, went from thence 
with ſome goods there unſaleable, to the Canary Ilands, his people traded with the 
natives, till upon ſome quarrel-between them they were driven from the coalt, 
and loſt much the greateſt part of their property; however they brought away 
about one hundred ounces of gold, a tun of orchilla, as much bees wax, fic 
tons of excellent wool, two hundred weight of oſtrich feathers, twelve hundred deer, 
and four thouſand goat ſkins, Captain Glaſs wrote and intended to have publiſhed 
an hiſtory of this part of the coaſt of Africa, which would have been both curious 
and uſeful, bat his unfortunate death prevented that valuable work from appear- 
ing. It is however to be wiſhed that the effects of this diſcovery ſhould not be 
It to the nation, for many reaſons which we have not room to mention here. 


hands 
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hands of the Portugueſe, who built a good fort there, taken fc 
them by the Dutch, reduced while in their hands by 
French, who demoliſhed it. The Br andenburghers l it, 
the French reclaimed it at the congreſs at Ryſwick, but it u. 
adjudged as a derelict to the former, who fold it afterward 
the Dutch. Twenty leagues to the ſouth of Argouin, v he , 
the fort now lies in ruins, we meet with Port Andric, whe, 
formerly there was a conſiderable trade for gum. But the 0 
running very high, the ſhore being very dangerous, and all +] 
goods brought on board in boats, it 15 now but little fre 
quented (e). 

Wx come next to the river of Senegal, which makes the 
north as the river of Gambia does the ſouth boundary of th; 
province of Senegambia, now in the hands of the Britiſh G9. 
vernment. In the firſt of theſe rivers there is an iſland of the 
tame name, which while in the poſſeſſion of the French w; 
called St. Louis. In this the governor reſides with a compete; 
garriſon, and from thence by faQories on the continent is cas 
ried on the gum trade which is of ſo great conſequence to thi; 
country. In the river Gambia there is another ifle upon whic!, 
ſtands Fort James, formerly belonging to the African com. 
pany, now in the hands of government. In this there i; ; 
lieutenant governor ſubordinate to the governor of Senegal 
Between the mouths of theſe two rivers, and in the vicinity 0. 
Cape Verd, lies the iſland of Goree, where the Dutch had for. 
merly a rong fort taken from them by the French, and from 
the French in the laſt war by a Britiſh ſquadron, but Sane 
by the treaty of Paris, by which treaty Senegal and all its de. 
pendencies were in the cleareſt and moſt explicit terms given 
up to Great Britain. The river of Gambia is navigable by 
veſſels of two hundred tons burthen for ſix hundred miles, an 
the commerce here and in the province of Senegambia is c 
tainly capable of very great improvements. In order to thi 
it hath been ſuggeſted as the moſt proper expedient, that as the 
interior country i is very unhealthy in reſpect to Europeans, to 
breed up ſome of the children of the natives in ſuch a mann 


1 


as to enable them to tranſact buſineſs with their countrymen 


ſe) Cape Blanco lies in twenty degrees thirty minutes north latitude, from 


thence the coaſt tu'ns eaſtward, making a deep bay, in the bottom of which lie: 
the iſland of A gouin, about three miles long and two broad, and at the diſtance 
of two miles from the continent, Rio de Ouro lies to the ſouth almoſt under the 
tropic of Cancer. Port Andric or as the French call it Portendrick, is, as we have 
ſaid in the text, a very poor place in a rocky bay, of which they took poſſeſſion, 
2 built a miterable fort, which they abandoned as uſeleſs after the ceſſion of Se- 
egal. The Gam Coaſt begins at Cane Blanco, and is ſupplied from three fore!!: 
Saha) Lebiar, and Afatak, belonging to three Arab tribes, who draw from thence 
a confiderable revenue. Theſe foreſts are about ten leagues from each other, and 
about ten leagues from Port Andric, much nearer to the faktories belooging to 
Senegal, by which means that valuable trade centers there. 


ar. 


I ; 
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at the poſts within land, and from thence alſo other advan- 


tages might ariſe (f). 

At Cape Roxo, Cape Rouge or the Red Cape, the wind- 
ward coalt begins, upon which the Portugueie have a few 
ſettlements, ſome of them within land, though we have none. 
Yet our veſſels trade there, though with great cauticn, from 
the perfidy as well as ferocity cf the natives. In the ver ot 
Sierra Leon, the only place that we now hold, is Bance Iſland, 
n which the old African company had a ſtrong fort, which 
they abandoned when their affairs declined, and being cc-upied 
and repaired by ſome merchants, it is now become private pro- 
perty. In Cerbera, or as we uſually call it, Sherbro River, 
chere are the ruins of an Engliſh fort, and we till fend ſhips 

hither, and carry on a conſiderable commerce with the inha- 
hitants. The Grain, Malaguetta, or Pepper Coaſt, begins at 
Cape Monte, and ends at Cape Palmas, comprehending about 
ſixty leagues, along which we drive a conſiderable trade with 
the people, who are of a quiet diipotitton, though we have no 
forts in any of the rivers, The ivory or teeth 3 8 50 eds 
next, in which our commerce is carried on in the {; manner 


+ 4 at 


without ſettlements, and the number of our 1 that retort 
thither, together with the intereit that the natives have inpre- 
ſerving our correſpondence, enable us to deal largely ia elephants 


The iſle on which our fort ſtands in the river of Senegal, is in the latitude 
of ſixteen degrees or thereabout, the iſle of Goree in 14d. 4om. north latitude. 
ſumes Fort in the river ot Gambia in thirteen degrees twenty minutes nearly. 
the gum from whence this coalt derives its denomination, is lometimies called 
gum Arab.c, and lometimes gum Senega. The reaſon of the yt name wa: 
its being imported from Arabia and Egypt into F -Urope, and is generally eſteemed 
to be the produce of the Acacia vera. But from the great quantities brought 
from the foreſts before- mentioned, it acquired the name of gum Seneg a. 
There are two forts of it, which ſeem to differ only in colour, the one being 
white, the other red. We w ill give the reader a more fatisfattory account 
than hath hitherto appeared from a perſon perfectly well acquainted with theſe 
foreſts, ** The woods where the gum Senega grows begin about ten league: 
% E. S. E. from Portendatic, and t.om thence ſtretch a great way to the calt- 
„ward. The tree or ather large buſh that produces this gum is an even- 

geen thorn, the ſcalon when it is gathered 1s in the months of December, 
January, February, and March, acco:;ding as the ſeaſon. is early. or late. The 
* quantity produced depends e the ſcaſon. The years when they have the 

greateſt crops are when it rains plentifully, and when the locuſts come im- 
mediately after, and devour all the leaves of the gum tiees, This ee 
prevents thoſe juices of whith the gum is compoſed from being dawn out 
of the trunk and branches into the leaves; when it is ripe for catberi ing it 
bu. ſts the bark of the tree and forms into clear balls about the ſize of a pigeon's 
egg. But the Azanaga in order te procure A greater quantity help it out by 
** making an inciſion in the bark with the ir long knives.” Immenſe quantities o: 
this gum, which the natives fre: jwently uſe for ood, are conſumed in Euiope in 
medicine, in feveial trades, and in [ome 18 anufackures, to which it is abſvivteiy 
neccflary. A. D 17971 there were fort: y-three N ſhips on this coaſt, who be- 


tides three thouſand three hund:cd aud tca lava: „ brough: t from ythcace four 
hundred tons of gum Sencga. 


tecth, 
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teeth, in cam wood, and drugs, but chiefly in negrocs {qr (|. 
ſervice of our plantations in the Wett Indies (g). 

Ar Cape Appolonia the gold coaſt begins, and end; at . 
river Lagos. This hath been always conſidered as of +, 
conſequence to Britain. The two laſt African companies , 
at different times the following torts, Appolonia, Dix, 
Succondee, Commenda, Cape Coait Caſtle, Annamaboc, 
tumquerry, Winnebah, Accra, Prampram, and Wide, 
which till ſubſiſt, and are under the direction of the Afric 
committee, who receive annually from parliament not Jeſs tha; 
ten thouſand, ſometimes thirteen thouſand, and even fitter 
thouſand pounds for their ſupport. Thele were formerly, anc 
may be now of ſingular utility in maintaining the credit and 
honour of the nation, in protecting our veſlels that trade up; 
the coaſt, and in affording them ſhelter and protection in th 
dealings with the natives, which is the more neceſſary, as the; 
are {everal Dutch and Daniſh forts upon this coaſt, and at Wh. 
dah the Engliſh, French and Portugeſe have torts within gn 
ſhot of each other. Great care therefore ſhould be taken (5 
inſpect our forts from time to time to ſce that they are in g 
condition, and if any of them are of little uſe it would be pri 
dent to demoliſh theſe in order to preſerve the reſt in a m. 
reſpectable ſtate, at the ſame expence (#4). 

Ar the river Lagos commences what is called the Bite «© 
the Bite of Benin, which ends at Cape Lopez. In this lors 
tract of coaſt there are the rivers of Benin, New Callabar, 


(z) This tract of coalt from Cape Rouge made formerly a greater fig 
aur accounts than it does at preſent. The conſtant demand, the great 
produced, and the quick returns from the ſiave trade ſeem to have e 
the attention to any other, at leaſt in this part of Africa. What is ye! carrie! 
on is chiefly by private traders ſettled on the great rivers, who purchaſe 
dyeing woods, and other things from the natives, and ſell them to the ſhips th ' 
repair annually to the coaſt. The property of the merchants who ſettled BA 
Iſland is ſecured to them by that act of parliament which eſtabliſhes the n-» 
company. It might perhaps be adviſeable to bring the private traders unc- 
ſome regulation, and by granting them certain advantages, to ſecure their corel 
pondence with Britiſh ſaips only. In A. D. 1771 the number of ſhips that vi- 
fited this coaſt was fifty-ſix, and they carried away eleven thouſand nine hundred 
and ſixty flaves.—(+) The principal fortreſs we have here is Cape Coaſt Caltle, 
which with the reſt ought certainly to be maintained in a proper ſtate of defence t0 
ſupport the honour of the nation in the eye of the natives and foreigners. They 
vught alſo to be made conſtantly ſerviceable to the purpoſes for which they were 
erected, and are maintained at the expence in à long courſe of years of imrmcnle 
ſums to the nation upon a truſt and confidence that they would be ſo employed 
The parliament upon the petition of the African traders have, more efpec ally | 
the preſent reign, done much, and have ſhown great readineſs upon proper infor- 
me tion to do ore. A. D. 1771 there were ſent to this coaſt twenty- nine ſuips, 
who carried away ſeen thouſand five hundred twenty-five laves. * 
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Bonny, Old Callabar, and feveral others, and notwithſtanding 
that in theſe we have not either fort or ſettſement, yet our 
African traders ſend thither more ſhips, and purchaſe more 
negroes thereon, than in any of the ſeveral coait; we have 
me ntioned. This is the more cxtraordinary, as the ſhore is 
dungerous, the navigation of the rivers difficult, and moſt of 17 
the inhabitants, who are very numerous, equally perfiqious and | 

| 

| 


harbarous/z). To the ſouth catt of Cape Lopez, hes Majumba, ö 
where ſome ivory and much cam wood, is purchaſed. Loange | 
ſes next, then Malemba about thirty leagues ſouth. About 

even leagues farther lies Cabenda, where the African company 

had a fort, which hath been deſtroyed by the Portuguete 

The river Congo lies ten degrees from hence, beyond which we 

have no trade. "The Portugueſe are maiters here, having on 

the coaſt of Angola the city of Loanda St. Paul's, ffom wheace 

they have a great inland trade by caravans to their colony at + 
Mozambique on the eaſt fide of Africa. The coaſt from the i 
river Congo to the Cape of Gon Hope is ſeven hundred N 
leagues in extent, and poſſibly © ne commodious ports may be 


4 
' 
, 
i 
x 


diſcovered thereon, though teldom or never viſited at pre- 1 
lent C). 4 

ArTER this long detail of the ſtate of the Britiſh commerce - 
on the coaſt ot Africa, from Port Sallee to the Cape of Good [ 
Hope, containing an extent of about three thouſand leagues of 4 
coaſt, it is natural to conclude with ſnewing the national advan- 1 
tages ariſing from this trade. 'To repreient theice fully would 


% The numerous difficulties and perpetual hazards to which ſhips trading on 
bis coaſt are continually expoſed, and their having no afhſtance or protection but my 
what ariſes from their own force, mates the refort hither a thing aimoſt incredible. 3 
The ſhips however being properly equinped, well manned, under the command of | 
o:cers of great caution "and long experience, brave t hoſe dangers annual tor the . 
ſake of profit. They are however ſometimæs cut off, and mutinies attended with * 
much bloodſhed are more frequent. Yet in the midſt of theſe embarraſſments the 1 
e to this coaſt is conſtantly increaſiag; [> that in 1771 the number of ſhips em- if} 

o7ed thereon were ſixty-three, and the number of ſlaves purchaſed by thera 6] 
Uwenty- three thouſand three hundred and one, —( The ory bought upon this 
21d upon the other coaſts, for in ſmaller or greater quantities it 1s bought on all of 
them, conſiſts of larger and leffer teeth, Bur where they come from is hardly 
known, except that they are brought from the interior part of the country. The 
former are ſuppoſed to be the teeth of old elephants, the latter of young, or ſome- 
times the ſeahorſe, which are remarkably white and fine, but brittle, The red wood 4 
is excellent in its kind, and other drugs for dyeing might be eaſily had, ſince the ö ; 
uſe of many of them is known even to the natives. The — is either . 
for the ornaments both of men and women in ſmall pieces. Lump or rock gol. 
which they pretend is brought from the mines of a larger {6 7. but from its being 
frequently mixed there is great reaſon to doubt that it has been melted aud ca 
The greateſt part however is in Gait, in the falfifying of which they are very de- 
trous, which villainous act they have been taught by the eee 


of this coaſt A. D. 1771, there came but four (hips, and thete < 
ſand and lifty-one ſlaves. 


On the hole 
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be a work of extreme difficulty, to trace them minutely, way], 
employ a conſiderable volume, and in any degree to ſtate their 
true value requires ſuch a meaſure of information as very fey; 
poſſeſs. It may ſuffice for the preſent purpoſe to make the 
candid and judicious reader fully ſenſible that theſe afſertioy,; 
are well founded. In the firſt place then this trade is carrie, 
on for the moſt part by the export of our own commoditic, 
and manufactures, and theſe ariſing from their labour reward; 
the induſtry of our own people. In the next it is entirely car- 
Tied on in our own ſhipping, which is another great advantage, 
and this too in many reſpects. What is wanting to compleat 
the aſſortments for the ſhips thus employed, excluſive of our 
home produce, is made up from manufactures brought by our 
own ſubjects from the Eaſt Indies. Add to all this that we im- 
port no articles of luxury, but on the contrary fuch as are ah- 
folutely neceſſary to our own manufactures, or which being 
wrought up here are for the moſt part re-exported. Hence it 
appears that the amount of this trade, which viewed in thi; 
light only is very conſiderable, muſt be eſteemed fo much clcar 
profit to the nation, which is more than can be ſaid of many 
others (1). 

ALL this however is but a part, and not the moſt conſider— 
able part of the benefit ariſing to Great Britain from 
the African commerce. For it is to this that we owe the 
greateſt part of the advantages derived from our plantations 
in America, in which the labour is chiefly performed by ne- 
groes. To be convinced of this we need only confider that 
the clearing of woods, the cultivation of ſugar, rice, and 
tobacco, can in thoſe ſultry climates be performed only by them. 
If any thing farther be neceſſary we may compare the ſtate 
of theſe colonies and the returns made by them to the mother 
country before and ſince the introduction of negroes, which 
will very clearly demonſtrate that both their ſubſiſtence and 


I The conſtant, regular, and encreaſing demands of this trade have had won- 
derful effects upon our manufactures, and have kept multitudes employed in them, 
which will be more eaſily conceived, if we conſider in a few inſtances only what go 
to make up their cargoes, which are compoſed of woollen, filk, linnen, cotton 
goods of many ſorts, leather, braſs, ſteel, iron, glaſs, earthen ware, fire arms, 
gunpowder, &c. In A. D. 1171 there were employed in this trade one hundred 
and ſeyen ſhips from Liverpool, fiſty-eight from London, twenty-five from 
Briſtol, five from Lancaſter, beſides ſeveral ſmall veſſels. in the whole one hun- 
dred and ninety- five ſhips, of the burthen altogether of fifty thouſand tons, excluſive 
of veſſels employed in the ſame trade from the plantations. The quantity of 
Eaſt India manufaQtures exported is alſo very great, and for their more effectual 
ſupply in them, ſpecial powers have been granted to the Eaſt India company within 
theſe few years. To the articles already mentioned of their imports we may add 
rice, hides, wax, different kinds of rich gums, ebony, and other fine Woods, and 2 


variety of valuable drugs, which ſufficiently juſtify what bath been ſaid on thi: 
ſubject inthe text. ö 
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their extenſion depends and muſt depend upon this commerce: 
of how great importance this is will be thewn in the next 


chapter (m). 

THERE 1s {till another point that merits notice, which is, 
that even theſe great and numerous emoluments ariſing from 
the African commerce are capable. of being very much aug- 
mented. In the firſt place by adopting proper regulations and 
granting neceſſary encouragements for the more effectually car- 
rying it on. By cauſing judicicus enquiries to be made as to 
new and valuable commodities that may be brought from that 
vaſt country, which hitherto from our flight acquaintance only 
with its coaſts have eſcaped our knowledge, or are but imper- 
fealy or incertainly known. By attempting to make further 
diſcoveries on what is called the Coaſt of the Defart, and of 
that long tract from the river Congo to the cape of Good Hope, 
which could hardly fail of producing farther advantages. To 
this we may add, that if ſome at leait of our forts were put in 
2 more reſpectable condition, and the natives properly encou- 
aged to ſettle about them, the {oil and climate might induce 
us with great probability to hope that ſome very rich and valu- 
able commodities we now take trom foreigners might be raited 
there, which would come to us ſooner and of courie in greater 
perfection than we can have them at preſent. Theſe ſettle- 
ments would have alſo this peculiar circumſtance to recommend 
them, that nothing which could be cultivated there could poſ- 


ſibly interfere with the produce of Britain (g. 


{m) In order to form ſome idea of what is above-mentioned, it will not be amiſs 
o remark, that in the year 1771 the whole number of negroes exported was 
47,146, and of theſe the Liverpool merchants carried 29,250. The produce of 
tele, to ſay nothing in this place of the numerous advantages derived trom them, 
which will however, as hath been alicady mentioned, appear in the next chapter, 
according to a moderate computation amounts to one million and a half ſterling, 
and the produce of the other b:anches of this commerce have been computed at 
half a million more, that is, two millions in the whole.—(n) It is ſomewhat more 
than threeſcore years ſince the we chants of Liverpool entered into this trade, 
which they began by ſending only a ſingle ſhip. In A. D. 1752, the whole num- 
ber of ſhips employed in this comme! ce were but eighty- eight, and of th-ſe fifty - 
eight were from Liverpool. As an inſtance o what might be expected from one 
or more colonies that might be eſtabliſhed in ſome part of this count:y it may be 
remarked, that the French b: ought from thence indigo ſuperior to any of their own 
'rom the Weſt Indies, and affirm that growing there almoſt every-whcre it may be 
had in any quantities. Guineas weie fi:ſt coined A. D. 1663, and to give c:edit 


to the new company by ſhewing whence the gold was brought, we.e maiked with - 


an elephant. Formerly it was computed that we bruught annually from one hun- 
ired to one hundred and fifty thouſand ouaces of gold from Africa, what we now 
bring is not known, 
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CHAP. V. 


The Britiſh Colonies and Settlements in America, 


HE ſpirit of diſcovery we may ſaſely affirm, appeared a: 
early in this as in any part of Europe and in reſpect to 
the continent of America our actual diſcovery was the carlieſt 
of all. For Sir John Cabot viſited ſo much of that continent 
as we now poſſeſs in the very ſame year that Vaſquez de Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and a year before the yreat 
Columbus ſaw any part of the main land of that extenſive 
country. We never from that time loſt fight of this objec, 
though from the ſituation of our affairs it was proſecuted at hr 
but ſlowly, yet being in the hands of perſons of rank and pro- 
perty, it kept up an enterprizing diſpoſition which gradually 
rendered the eſtabliſhment of colonies practicable, and even 
th eſe were at firſt ſettled, and for a conſiderable ſpace of time 
ſupported at ſeveral great mens expence. Things are now indeed 
exccedingiy changed, and in leſs than three hundred years we 
ſee a great part of the wilds and waſtes of America become 
rich and well cultivated countries, ſettled and improved, as well 
as poſſeſſed by multitudes of Britiſh ſubjects a). 

Ir muſt however be acknowledged, that the ſignal and ſolid 
advantages that have ariten from our colonies, are by no means 
iuch as occupied our primary expectations. Theſe were ex- 
cited by ſanguine hopes of finding regions full of rich mines, or 
abounding with valuable ſpices. The expedition of Cabot was 
undertaken to diſcover a north weſt paſſage to the Indies, and 
very many ſubſequent voyages were made with a view of 


(a) We have already in a former chapter ſaid ſo much of the genius and charac- 
ter of Henry the Seventh, that it may ſuffice to ſay here, that he granted his let- 
ters patent to John Cabot and his three ſons tor the making diſcoveries in parts 

unknown, which bear date the fifth of March in the eleventh year of his reign, 
A. D. 1495. They did not however ſail from Briſtol till two years after, and on 
the 24th of June 1497 firſt ſaw the continent of America, as we learn from Fabian 
in his chronicle, who lived at the time. Vaſquez de Gama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 19th of November in the ſame year. Columbus failing from 


the iſland of Trinidada firſt diſcovered the continent of America in the month ot 


Auguſt 1498. The curious reader who is deſirous of ſeeing the hiſtory of thele 
early diſcoveries, may peruſe Eden, Hakluyt, and Purchas's Collections. 


reaping 
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reaping the ſame golden harveſt with the SpHriards (3). But 
by the kindly interpoſition of Heaven theſe aims were diſap- 
pointed, and we were led as it were by the hand to ſchemes of 
more utility, and much more emolument. The countries we 
found furniſhed no valuable metals, but they furniſhed plenti- 
ful employment for induſtry, and this in due time hath been 
followed by laſting and increaſing profits. This gradually re- 
conciled us to that lot which had been aſſigned us, and we have 
long continued to proſecute with indefatigable prudence that 
plan which an all-wiſe Providence pointed out. 

AT the firſt forming of theſe ſettlements, they were, as hath 
been already obſerved, ſupported by perſons of figure and for- 
tune, and though no immediate benefits might accrue to them, 
vet what was thus. expended was very advantageous to the 
public. As the numbers reſorting thither encrealed by perſons 
wanting employment, through difterence in religious ſentiments, 
and civil diſſenſions, the mother country continued togain. Theſe 
people would have left home had there been no plantations, 
and would have been abſolutely loſt to this iſland, whereas in 
going to our colonies, though they changed their abode they 
remained ſtill a part of the nation. They had their ſupplies 
irom hence, and as ſoon as they were able they made their re- 
turns hither. As their circumſtances improved their demands 
grew larger, which by giving employment to multitudes at 
home, not only prevented detrimental emigrations, but afforded 
encouragement to foreigners to reſort hither. By theſe means 
our lands improved, our rents were raiſed, new manufactures 
and trades were introduced, navigation encouraged, ſhipping 
encreaſed, our ſeamen augmented, and the power and wealth of 
the ſtate was continually promoted. That theſe are not plau- 
ſible conjectures, but certain and inconteſtible facts, will ap- 
pear from hence, that the proſperity of Britain and of her co- 
lonies have regularly and uniformly grown up and kept pace 


(b) To how great a degree theſe golden dreams poſſeſſed the minds of the na- 
tion in thoſe days will appear from what Fabian ſays of John Cabot, that he pro- 
miſed the king to diſcover a certain rich iſland, which ſo able a man would never 
have done, and which the tenor of the letters patent before-mentioned ſhew he 
never did. Sir Martin Forbiſher in Queen Elizabeth's time raiſed great expecta- 
tions of a mine in an iſland near the ſtraits to which he gave his name, and in his 
third voyage thither he brought over a great quantity of yellow ſhining ſpar, in 
which however not a ſirgle grain of gold was to be found. Sir Humphry Gilbert who 
periſhed in returning from Newfoundland, believed that he had found a filver mine 
there, of which nothing hath been heard fince. The great Sir Walter Raleigh 
fell into the ſame notion with reſpect to Guiana, but in all probability was de- 
ceived. The ſtate of our colonies compared with thoſe of the Spaniards clearly 
demonſtrates a truth, upon which from its great importance and utility we have 
often inſiſted, that it is induſtry alone which conſtitutes national wealth. 
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with each other (c). In order to treat this very important ſub. 
ject with that propriety and perſpicuity it requires, the eaſjeſ} 
and the moſt natural method will be to conſider firit the pro- 
vinces on the northern; then thoſe on the ſouthern part of 
the continent of America; after theſe the noble iſland of 1;- 
maica ; Barbadoes, and the Leeward Iflands next; and laitl; 


the ceded ifles. 


e) It will be eaſy for thoſe who will take the trouble of enquiring into the 
riſe and progreſs of our ſettlements, to diſcover the true cauſes why they were {6 
long before they ſhewed any ſigns of that great conſequence to which they have 
ſince attained. They will ſee that this was at firſt owing to our want of kill n 
the art of colonization; that afterwards their inteſtine diviſions had very finiſter 
effects, which were heightened and increaſed by diſappointments amongſt thoſe 
who ſhould have ſupported them at home, and, which was no inconſiderable cause. 
our undertaking too many at once. But when neceſſity urged, and the practice of 
other nations, as well as their own experience, had taught them the means of 
overcoming theſe difheulties, and put them on a ſtrict attention to the ſtayle: 
which ſuited reſpectively the different foils and climates in which they were 
placed, they gradually emerged from their obſcurity; and when they began 10 
make a rapid progreſs, the benefits reſulting from their labours were ſecurcd t» 
the mother-country by the act of navigation. 


„ L. 


Containing an account of our colonies on the northern part cf th: 
continent of America, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfo:nd- 
land, the importance of the fiſhery there, and upon the banks; 
Canada, or the province of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New England, 


New Tork, the Ferſeys. Penſylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 


HE moſt northern part of America, on which there arc 

at preſent any Britiſh ſubjects ſettled, is the coal ct 
Hudſon's Bay, which derives its name from a bold and able 
ſeaman who diſcovered the Straits that enter into this great 
body of water, and after two voyages thither in hopes of dif- 
covering a north weſt paſſage periſhed in the third by the 
treachery of his own people. It lies from fifty to near ſeventy 
degrees north latitude, and from ſeventy-ſeven to ninety-ſeven 
degrees of longitude weſt from London. The boundaries on the 
north are not well defined, on the eaſt by a broken coaſt 
eſtcemed part of Labrador; on the ſouth, by the ſame coun- 
try; on the weſt, by New North and South Wales. It extends 
in length about five hundred leagues, and ſome ſay four 
hundred in breadth. The climate is exceedingly cold, as the 
bay is not free from ice above two months in the year. Ine 

an 
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land is generally barren, except at the bottom of the bays 
where there is ſome herbage and trees. There are man 

fine rivers that fall into the bay, at the mouths of ſome of 
which ſtand our forts. The property of the ſoil and an exclu- 
five right to the trade was granted by a charter from King 
Charles the Second, in which it was declared a colony by the 
name of Rupert's Land, and under this charter is {till held. 
As inhoſpitable as this country may appear, there is none better 
ſupplied with fiſh, fleſh, and fowl; flour, biſcuit, and other 
neceſſaries, ſuch as remain here in the company's ſervice 
receive annually from England. The trade is generally ſup- 
poſed to be very lucrative, and is carried on with little trouble, 


the ſavages relorting thither with furs, caſtor and other goods, 


in their own canoes, to the number of about twelve hundred 
every year, and thele commodities being ſent home in the 
company's ſhips, produce very large ſums at their public 
ſales (a). | 
LABRADOR, Laborador, or New Britain, is a country of 
great extent, and thought to be inhabited by the Eſquimaux. 
As it is now indiiputably ours, it hath a claim to be remembered, 
that in time it may be better known. It lies from the latitude 
of fifty to ſixty-three degrees north, and in the longitude of 
from fiſty to ſeventy-five degrees weſt from London. It is 
bounded on the north eaſt by Hudſon's Straits, on the eaſt by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth eaſt by the Straits of Bellciſle ; 
it is divided from Newfoundland on the ſouth by the gulph and 
bay of St. Laurence and part of Canada, on the weſt by Hud- 
ſon's Bay. It hath been aſſerted by thole who have viſited the 


(a) This vaſt inland ſea was entered by captain Hudſon on the 24th'of June A. D. 
1619. The mouth of the Streight lies in 619 N. Lat. and in Lon. 64* W. The 
oppoſite mouth is in 62 42 min. N. Lat. and in 77% min. W. Lon. They are about 
forty miles broad, and four hundred and twenty long. The coaſts of this ſea a e 
about three thouſand miles. The charter bears date the 22d May, in the 22d 
year of the reign of Charles II. A. D. 1669, it was granted to Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of Craven, &c. expreſly for the diſcovery of a north- 
welt paſſage, The ſettlements by the company are, the Prince of Wales's Fort 
on Churchill river, in $99 N. Lat. a ſtrong well-buiit fond, and their chief 
factory: York Fort, in Nelſon river, 537“ N. Lat. At the iver Albany, $29 N. 
Lat. The number of perſons maintained in theſe poſts is about one hundred and 
twenty, molt of them hired from Orkney, from five to 1wenty pounds a-year, 
according to the length of time for which they indent. The like number of 
men they employ on board their ſhips, of which they ſend two, three, or four 
annually. They paſs the Straits in the beginning of Augult, and return in Septem- 
ber. The navigation is very ſafe, not a ſhip being lott in twenty-years, Their 
exports are ſaid to be between three and tour thouſand pounds ; and their two 
half-yearly ſales amount, if we can depend on Mr. Dobbs, to near fitty thouſand 
pounds. Theſe confiſt in beaver, deer ſkins, whalebone, caſtor, quills, and 
feathers. If the trade was laid open, it is ſaid our exports thither might be ex- 
ceedingly enlarged, a very extenſive and luctative fiſhery carried on, much 
greater quantities of furs and peltry imported, and that many other benefits might 
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coaſts, that the climate is ſomewhat milder, and the ſoil rather 
better than in the country we have before deſcribed. It 
alſo ſaid to produce moſt of the neceſſaries of life, if we except 
corn, in great abundance, and though no ſettlements have been 
hitherto made, yet the fiſheries upon its coaſts have been very 
plentiful as well as profitable, and it hath been allo ſuggeſted, 
that if it ſhould be found practicable to ſettle thereon, whale 
oil, whale-bone and other things might be prepared there, 
which would ſave a great expence, and enable us thereby to 
import ſuch commodities much cheaper (6). 

THE iſland of Newfoundland was fo called by John Cabot, 
which the French have adopted, and in their language ſtile it 
Terre Neuve. The Spaniards call it Terra de Baccalloes, or 
the Land of Cods. It hes from forty- ſix degrees fifty minutes 
to fifty one degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
longitude from fifty-three degrees thirty minutes to fifty-cight 
degrees twenty minutes welt from London. The form is that 
of an irregular triangle, the baſe or ſouth ſide being eighty 
leagues in extent, the eaſt ſide is the longeſt, and the whole 
circumference about two hundred and fifty leagues. It i; 
bounded on the north by the Straits of Belleiſle, which ſeparate 
it from Labrador; on the eaſt and ſouth, it hath the Atlantic 
Ocean; and on the weſt the Gulph of St. Laurence. The 
climate, though ſevere enough, 15 more temperate than in 
either of the countries hitherto mentioned. The foil, at leaſt 
on the fea coaſt, which is all that we know of it, is poor 
and barren. A few kitchen vegetables with ſtrawberries and 
raſberries are all its produce. The country within land is 
mountainous, and abounds with timber; there are ſeveral 
rivers which are plentifully ſtored with ſeveral forts of fiſh, 
abundance of deep bays, and many good ports. St. John's 
and Placentia are the twp principal ſettlements, and at each of 
theſe there 1s a fort, the number of people who remain here in 
the winter hath been computed at four thouſand. The French 


(b) We know ſo little of this country of New Britain, that we cannot ſo much 
as tell whether it is a continent, or compoſed of ſeveral iſlands, the latter being at 
leaſt-as probable” as the former. It is not always the beauty or the fertility of 2 
diſtant country that ſhould recommend it to a trading nation; and of this we 
may aſſert New Biitain to be a proof; for, without expoiting any thing thither, 
without having any ſettlement, there hath been brought fiom thence to the value 
of fitty thouſand pounds in one ſummer. The Eſkimaux, who ſometimes viſit New- 
foundland, have their habitations in this country : They live in the open air 
during the furnmer, and in caverns during the wiater. It is worth obſervation, 
tha: thele people a e completely cloathed. They have ſhirts made from fiſh-guts, 
b:eeches of ſkins with the hai turned inwards, 2 kind of coat or cloak of bears 
ſkin, and their ſhoes or boots of fea! ſkins, whence their ſkin is of the ſame colour 
with ours. If theſe peoy'e were civilized, might they not wear our coarſe cloths, 
hoſe, and linen? and might they not pay us in furs and peltry, in whalebone, whale 
and {ea oil and ſeal ſkins ? and would not this be a profitable trade? b 
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by the treaty of Utrecht were permitted to fiſk from Cape 
Bonaviſta on the eaſt ſide round the north of the iſland to Point 
Rich on the weſt, and by the treaty of Paris, they are allowed 
the iſles of St. Pierre and Miquelon, upon which they are to dry 
their fiſh, but not to erect fortifications of any kind (e. 

THE great importance of this place ariſes from its fiſhery, 
which is in part carried on by the inhabitants at the ſeveral har- 
bours, which are about twenty in number, who take vaſt quan- 
tities of cod near the coaſt, which they bring in and cure at 
their leiſure, in order to have it ready for the ſhips when they 
arrive. But the great and extenſive fiſhery 1s on the banks at 
ſome diſtance from the iſland. The great bank lies twenty 
leagues from the neareſt point of land from the latitude of forty- 
one to forty-nine, ſtretching three hundred miles in length and 
ſeventy-five in breadth. To the eaſt of this lies the Falſe Bank, 
the next is ſtiled Vert or the Green Bank, about two hundred 
and forty miles long, and one hundred and twenty over, then 
Banquero about the ſame ſize. The ſhoals of Sand Ifland, 
Whale Bank, and the bank of St. Peter's, with ſeveral others 
of leſs note, all abounding with fiſh. | 

THE cod are caught only by a hook, and an expert fiſher will 
take from one hundred and fifty to three hundred and upwards 
in a day, for the fiſh never bite in the night, and the labour is 
very great. The ſeaſon is from May to October, in the height 
of which there are from five to ſeven hundred fail upon the 
banks at a time. The fiſh caught in the ſpring months are beſt; 
they are cured in very different ways. Some are ſtiled white 
iſh, others mud fiſh, which are ſtowed and ſalted in the hold, 
and will not keep long, but the beſt and moſt valuable are the 
dried cod. The quantity taken is prodigious, yet in ſome ſea- 
ions and in different places varies conſiderably, as the fiſh fre- 


(c) This iſland of Newfoundland is generally ſuppoſed to be as large, if not 
larger than Ireland; and the firſt accounts of it were fo flattering, that many at- 
tempts were made to ſettle thereon. Lord Baltimore obtained a grant ot the ſouth- 
eaſt corner of the iſle, built a good houle there, and went over thither with his 
family, but removed afterwards to the continent. The truth is, thoſe accounts 
were falſe, for though the ſurnmers are ſometimes hot, no grain comes, or at leaſt 
very rarely comes to perfection. Sir Joſiah Child hath ſhewn, that planting that 
iſland is not for the intereſt of this country. The commodore of the king's ſquadron 
for the proteCtion of the fiſhery is, during the time of his refidence, governor of 
Newfoundland. Diſputes among the fiſhermen are ſettled by the maſter who ar- 
rives firſt in che ſcalon in each of their aumecous havens, and who for that year is 
ſtiled lord of the harbour. A gentleman upon whole knowledge, accuracy, and ve- 
racity I can depend, informs me, that in A. D. 1759 the total of the imports 
amounted to 37101. and of the exports to 1,011,085 J. la the ſucceeding year, 
A. D. 1770, the number of topſail veſſels entered inwards amounted to 146, and of 


loops and ſchooners 50; and there were cleared outwards 127 toplails, and 31 loops 
and ſchooners. | 
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quently change their ſtations. The fiſhing ſhips, as they age 
called, lie upon the banks, with the help of their boats take and 
cure their own fiſh, and as ſoon as they are full fail for a market. 
The ſack ſhips proceed directly to the iſland, where they pur- 
chaſe fſh from the inhabitants either by barter or bills of ex. 
change. The principal markets for cod are Spain, Portus.). 
Italy, and the M eſt Indies. The value of this fiſhery is con. 
puted at ſome hundred thouſand pounds annually, employing 
beſides ſeveral hundred ſhips, ſome thouſands of ſeamen, and 
affording a maintenance to a number ot tradeſmen of differer: 
occupations, by which many large towns on the weft ſide g 
England accumulate moch wealth, and at the {ame time con- 
tribute in many reſpects to the benefit of the public (4). 

THE countries or atleaſt the greateſt part of thoſe countric: 
which the French called New France and Louiſiana, fince 
they came into the poſſeſſion of the crown of Great Britain arc 
ſtiled Canada or the province of Quebec. The firſt of het 
is an Indian name, derived from Kannata, which in the lan- 
guage of the Iroquois ſignifies a village or a number cf cabins, 
This great country lies from thirty-nine to fifty-nine degrees di 
north latitude, and from ſixty- ſeven to ninety-ſeven degrees 
Jongitude weſt from London. Its length from eaſt to welt 1; 
about eighteen hundred miles. On the north it is bounded by 
Hudton's Bay and lands unknown, on the eaſt by Hudſon's Bay 
and Labrador, by ſeveral Britiſh colonies on the ſcuth, and on 
the weſt by the river Mliſſiſſippi and lands unknown. Ihe 
climate in ſo vaſt a country mult be very different, but cven 
the beſt inhabited part of it is certainly exceedingly cold, the 
Tiver of St. Lawrence being uſually frozen eight months in the 
vear, notwithſtanding which it is on all hands allowed that even 
in this long winter the weather is both wholeſome and pleaſant. 
In the weſtern and ſouthern parts the climate is milder. 


(4)/The great utility of this fiſhery was very early ſeen, and very vigorouſly pur- 
ſu-d; tor one hundred and ſeventy years ago, that is, in the beginning of the cign 
of King James I, we had two hundred and fifty tail emplo\ed therein, It is com. 
puted, that three quintals o wet fiſh make one quintal of dried cod. Befide:, the 
livers of every hundred quintals make a hogſhead of oil; and excluſive of thile, 


there ate many lefler advantages that go in diminution of the expence. The * 


fiſhery, as we have ſaid in the text, produces differently in different ſealnns, but 
it is judged to be a very good one when it produces three-hundred-thouſand quin- 
tals ol fiſh, and three thouſand barrels of oil, both equally ſalcable and valuable 
commodities, As every ſhip carries twelve, and each of their boats eight man, and 
as theſe return home in fix months, there cannot be a more noble nurſery for 
ſeamen, The artificers and traders employed in building, victualling, and re- 
pairing thele veſſels are very numerous in the reſpeQive; ports from which they 
ſail. Theſe circumſtances juſtify tue particular attention paid by government to 
this branch of the public ſervice, in reſpect to which, that they may be well-in- 
formed, an annual and very diſtinct account, by which the whole is ſeen at one 
view, is deliveced by the proper officer to the governor of Newicundland, that 
1», to the commodore of his majcity's ſquadion. 
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The foil in general is fruitful, and when duly cultivated 
produces every thing requiſite to ſubſiſtence, corn in great 
plenty, a great variety of vegetables, and thoſe excellent in 
their kind, fome fruit trees, as apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, an immenſe quantity of excellent timber, and many 
nees and ſhrubs of great uſe in dyeing, and in medicine. 
There are alſo very rich mines of iron and copper. There is 
no country in the world happier than this in water carriage, 
for beſides lake Superior, the lake of the Illinois, lake Huron, 
and lake Eric, which communicate one with another, lake 
Ontario and lake Champlain, which. both diſcharge their waters 
into the river of St. Lawrence, there are many other lakes and 
rivers that Water all parts of the country. The city of Quebec, 
the feat of government, ſtands about one hundred and ten 
leagues from the mouth of the river of St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal ſixty leagues higher, and Trois Rivieres between them. 
There are ſeveral large villages, fortihed poſts, and ſettlements 
along the river, and in different parts of the country. The 
prefent ſtaples of Canada are, furs, fiſh, oil, and lumber; 
but as every thing is now 1n a thriving way, the number of 
inhabitants 1ncreating, and their commerce much more conſi— 
derable than it was, there is no doubt that Canada will become 
daily of greater conſequence to Britain (e). | 
Nova ScorT1a received that name from its firſt proprictor 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards created Earl of Stirling, but 


The immenſity of this country is ſuch, that though fo long known to and in 
part poſſeſſed by Europeans, we have ſtill but very imperfect notions of the interior 
pats. This will be caſily comprehended, if we reflect that upwards of one 
hundred millions of inhabitants would not render it ſo populous as Great Bri- 
tain, Yet it muſt be allowed that it hath come into our hands with great ad- 
vantage. We found in it many thouſand people, natives well accuſtomed to and 
ſettled in the country, nd now tolerably reconciled to our government, the bene- 
fits of which they teel and acknowledge, There is room enough for the dif- 
ferent nations oi Indians, who with proper care and management may be rendered 
of great utility. The lakes and water communications ot all kinds ought to be 
dligently explored, as they ſeem intended by nature to facilitate an intercourſe 
between the people htuated in the different parts of this vaſt continent. The 
Indians report that the lake of Aſſiniboils in the moſt northern part of this coun- 
try is ſix hundred leagues in circumference, that the foil about it is fertile, and 
the air temperate. Ii they are to be credited it is the ſource of all the great 
rivers and lakes, viz. the river of Bourbon, or as we ſtile it Nelſon's River, 
falling into Hudſon's Bay, the river of St. Lawrence, which falls into the ocean, 
the Miſſiſſippi, which ditcharges itſelf into the bay of Mexico, the Miſſouri, a 
very great river which falls into the former, and another large river run- 
ning directly weſt. At preſent the fiſhery is a very great object, as in the Gulph 
of St Lawrence and on the coaſt of Labrador they take vait numbers of whales, 
porpoiſes, ſeals, ſturgeon, ſeveral ſorts of cod, ſalmon, and other fiſh, Agricul- 
ture alſo makes a great progreſs, and the peltry and fur trades daily increaſe. The 
total of the exports in the year 1769 amounted to one hundred feven thouſand nine 
nundred ſeventy- ſix pounds The number of topſail veſſels entered inwards were 


twenty-eight, and nineteen ſloops; cleared outwards twenty-eight ſhips, and 
iwenty-two floops in A. D. 1770, 
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quently change their ſtations. The fiſhing ſhips, as they 4. 
called, lie upon the banks, with the help of their boats take au. 
cure their own fiſh, and as ſoon as they are full fail for a marke 
The ſack ſhips proceed directly to the iſland, where they put. 
chaſe ſh from the inhabitants either by barter or bills of «+. 
change. 'The principal markets for cod are Spain, Portugal. 
Italy, and the Meſt Indies. The value of this fiſhery is com. 
puted at ſome hundred thouſand pounds annually, employing 
beſides ſeveral hundred ſhips, ſome thouſands of feamen, and 
affording a maintenance to a number ot tradeſmen of different 
occupations, by which many large towns on the weſt fide © 
England accumulate much wealth, and at the {ame time con- 
tribute in many reſpects to the benefit of the public (4), 
THE countries or atleaſt the greateſt part of thuie countric: 
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which the French called New France and Louiſiana, ſince leagu 
they came into the poſſeſſion of the crown of Great Britain ar treal 
ſtiled Canada or the province of Quebec. The firſt of these T het 
is an Indian name, derived from Kannata, which in the lan along 
guage of the Iroquois ſignifies a village or a number cf cabins, preſe 
This great country lies from thirty- nine to fifty- nine degrees d but 
. X . | 
north latitude, and from ſixty- ſeven to ninety-ſeven degrees «/ inha 
longitude weſt from London. Its length from eaſt to weſt 1; dera 
about eighteen hundred miles. On the north it is bounded by dat]! 
Hudſon's Bay and lands unknown, on the eaſt by Hudſon's Bay N 
and Labrador, by ſeveral Britiſh colonies on the ſcuth, and on Sir 
the weſt by the river Miſſiſſippi and lands unknown. Ihe 
climate in ſo vaſt a country mult be very different, but evcn O 
the beſt inhabited part of it is certainly exceedingly cold, the 1 
river of St. Lawrence being uſually frozen eight months in the hun, 
vear, notwithſtanding which it is on all hands allowed that even _— 
in this long winter the weather is both wholejome and pleaſant, ſett 
In the weſtern and ſouthern parts the climate is milder. ” 
* Tre 
(4)[The great utility of this fiſhery was very early ſeen, and very vigorouſly pur- 5 
ſu-d; for one hundred and ſeventy years ago, that is, in the beginning of the ciga be i 
of King James I. we had two hundred and fifty fail employed therein. It is com- = 
puted, that three quintals o wet fiſh make one quintal of dried cod. Beſide, the g 
Iivers of every hundred quintals make a hogſhead of oil; and excluſive of thele, 10 
there ate many leſſer advantages that go in diminution of the expence, The - 
fiſhery, as we have ſaid in the text, produces differently in different ſcaſans, but * 
it is judged to be a very good one when it produces three-hundred-thouſand quin- 3 
tajs of fiſh, and three thouſand barrels of oil, both equally ſaleable and valuable 5 
commodities. As every ſhip carries twelve, and each of their boats eight mn, and — 
as theſe return home in fix months, there cannot be a more noble nufſcty for s 


ſeamen, The artificers and traders employed in building, victualling, and re- J 
pairing theſe veſſels are very numerous in the reſpective ports from which they 4 
ſail. Theſe circumſtances juſtify tue particular attention paid by government to 
this branch of the public ſervice, in reſpect to Which, that they may be well-in- | 
formed, an annual and very diſtin&t account, by which the whole is ſeen at one 
view, is deliveced by the proper officer to the governor of New{icundcland, that | 
1% to the commodore of his majclty's ſquadion. 
The 
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The ſoil in general 18 fruitful, and when duly cultivated 
produces every thing requiſite to ſubſiſtence, corn in great 
plenty, a great variety of vegetables, and thoſe excellent in 
their kind, ſome fruit trees, as apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, an immenſe quantity of excellent timber, and many 
12s and ſhrubs of great uſe in dyeing, and in medicine. 
There are allo very rich mines of iron and copper. There is 
no country in the world happier than this in water carriage, 
for beſides lake Superior, the lake of the Illinois, lake Huron, 
and lake Erie, which communicate one with another, lake 
Ontario and lake Champlain, which both diſcharge their waters 
into the river of St. Lawrence, there are many other lakes and 
| rivers that water all parts of the country. The city of Quebec, 
the ſeat of government, ſtands about one hundred and ten 
leagues from the mouth of the river of St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal ſixty leagues higher, and Trois Rivieres between them. 
There are ſeveral large villages, fortified poſts, and ſettlements 
along the river, and in different parts of the country. The 
preſent ſtaples of Canada are, furs, fiſh, oil, and lumber; 
but as every thing 1s now in a thriving way, the number of 
inhabitants increating, and their commerce much more conſi— 
derable than it was, there is no doubt that Canada will become 
daily of greater conſequence to Britain ſe). 

Nova ScorT1A received that name from its firſt proprictor 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards created Earl of Stirling, but 


The immenſity of this country is ſuch, that though ſo long known to and in 
part poſſeſſed by Europeans, we have ſtill but very impeifect notions of the interior 
pa ts. This will be eafily comprehended, if we reflect that upwards of one 
hundred millions of inhabitants would not render it ſo populous as Great Bri- 
tain, Yet it muſt be allowed that it hath come into our hands with great ad- 
vantage. We found in it many thouſand people, natives well accuſtomed to and 
ſettled in the country, nd now tolerably reconciled to our goveryment, the bene- 
fits of which they tcel and acknowledge. There is room enough for the dif- 
fecent nations oi Indians, who with proper cate and management may be rendered 
of great utility. The lakes and water communications of all kinds ought to be 
dligently explored, as they ſeem intended by nature to facilitate an intercourſe 
between the people htuated in the different parts of this vaſt continent. The 
Indians report that the lake of Aſſiniboils in the moſt northern part of this coun- 
try is fix hundred leagues in circumference, that the foil about it is fertile, and 
the air temperate. Ii they are to be credited it is che ſource of all the great 
rivers and lakes, viz. the river of Bourbon, or as we ſtile it Nelſon's River, 
falling into Hudſon's Bay, the river of St. Lawrence, which falls into the ocean, 
the Miſſiſſippi, which ditcharges itſelf into the bay of Mexico, the Miſſouri, a 
very great river which falls into the former, and another large river run- 
ging directly weſt. At preſent the fiſhery is a very great object, as in the Gulph 
of St Lawrence and on the coaſt of Labrador they take vait numbers of whales, 
»0rpoiſes, ſeals, ſturgeon, ſeveral forts of cod, ſalmon, and other fiſh. Agricul- 
ure alſo makes a great progreſs, and the peltry and fur trades daily increaſe. The 
'vial of the exports in the year 1769 amounted to one hundred ſeven thouſand nine 
1undred ſeventy- ſix pounds. The number of topſail veſſels entered inwards were 


twenty-eight, and nineteen loops; cleared outwards twenty-eight ſhips, and 
iwenty-two floops in A. D. 1770, 
the 
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the French when they obtruded themſelves into this count 

called it Acadia. It lies from forty-three to forty-nine degree 
of north latitude, and from ſixty-two to ſeventy-two degree 
of longitude weſt from London. The extent of it from 
ſouth to north is about three hundred and ſixty, and from «46 ;, 
weſt upwards of five hundred miles. It is bounded on the got! 
by the river, on the eaſt by the gulph or bay of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic, on the ſouth by that ocean and the Province 
of New England, and on the weſt by the river of St. Lawrence 
The form of this country is very irregular. The greateſt part ci 
it lies on the continent, the remainder, which may be about 
one third, is a peninſula, ſeparated from the main by an arm 
of the ſea called the bay of Fundy, and joined to it at the 
north end by a narrow iſthmus. It was to this peninſula thx 
the French would have confined their ceſſion of Acadia bv the 
treaty of Utrecht, contrary both to the letter and ſpirit of it, 
By this means being well ſettled on the continent, having the 
Indians in their intereſt, and being in poſſeſſion of the adjacent 
iſlands, our colonies muſt ever have been in a very precario: 
ſtate; but now theſe diſputes are at an end, and we are in 
full poſſeſſion of the whole. The climate is rather ſevere jr 
point of cold, and the country much infeſted by fogs, which 
are however not unwholeſome, though unpleaſant. The (6! 
where it is cleared, if we may credit both Engliſh and French 
authorities, is very fertile, yielding corn, graſs, and vegetable. 
of every kind. The continent eſpecially is mountainous and 
the far greatet part of it remains ſtill a foreſt. There arc 
many lakes, ſeveral beautiful rivers abounding with a variety 
of fiſh, and nothing wanting to encourage the induſtry, and 0 
courſe to increaſe its inhabitants. The principal places therein arc 
Annapolis, which the French called Port Royal, ſeated on on? 
of the fineſt havens in the world, capable of receiving an, 
number of the largeſt ſhips, and which is very remarkable, the 
tide riſing there twenty-eight or thirty feet. On the oppolitc 
ſide of the peninſula ſtands Halifax, the ſeat of government, 
where a noble eſtabliſhment hath been made at the expence 
of Great Britain, and all the diſpoſitions requiſite for th: 
lervice of his majeſty's ſhips when a ſquadron is ſent into the!c 
ſeas. Minnes, Chenigto, Lunenburgh, and Canſo on i" 
Strait that divides Nova Scotia from the ifland of Cape Breton. 
The preſent exports of this country, are peltry, lumber, hi! 


oil, and in proceſs of time, maſts, pitch, tar, hemp, and #' 


other naval ſtores may be ſupplied from hence. The ifles c 
Cape Breton and St. John, though the latter is now a ſepara!: 
government, ſeem dependent on this province, and til! the) 
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ire better ſettled ſtand in no need of a particular deſcrip- 


jon (/ 

15 ExXGLAND received its name from Charles the Firſt 
then Prince of Wales. It conſiſts of ſeveral parts, and ſome 
{theſe are under different forms of government. It is in 
aint of ſtrength, improvements, and independency, the moſt 
conſiderable of all our colonies. It extends from forty-one to 

ſorty-ſix degrees of latitude north, and lies from ſixty- nine to 
{-vcnty-three degrees of longitude weſt from London. On the 178 
Forth it is bounded by Nova Scotia and Canada, on the ſouth "44 {| 
Red caſt by the Atlantic, and on the weſt by the province of 1514 
New York. In length it is near three hundred miles, hardly any vi) 
v here two hundred in breadth. The climate is not much to be 
commended. The winter is long and ſometimes very ſevere; 
thc ſummer ſhort and ſultry, heavy rains, but of no continuance. 
With all this the weather is frequently clear and ſerene for a 
Jong continuance, and in general wholeſome. The {toil ver 
iſterent, in ſome place coarſe, rocky, or ſandy, in others deep 
land fertile. European corn of every kind hath hitherto ſuc- 
cecded but indifferently, but of maize or Indian corn eee have 
ſabundance, and apply it to all forts of uſes, even that of malt- 
ing; peas they have likewiſe in plenty. The paſtures there are 
extenſive, and produce great quantities of graſs and hav. Black 
cattle and hogs are large and very fine, but ſheep are indifferent; 
there are great variety of vegetables, and all ſorts of edible roots 
re excellent. Fruit trees abound, and bear luxuriantly, ſo that 
everal hogſheads of cider are ſometimes made from the apples of 
a ſingle tree. Timber of all forts, more eſpecially oak, pine, HY 
and fir, there is no where better or in greater plenty. We need wh; þ 
not wonder that with theſe advantages the country ſhould be . 
well peopled, and much improved. Beſides Boſton which is 11 
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) Sir William Alexander's grant bears date the tenth of September r621. 
The conteſt for this country between us and the French continued about a century 
add a half. Weaſciibe to this, at leaſt in ſome degree, the fine deſcription given 
it both by Engliſh and French writers. The latter ſet a great value on the furs 
and peltry turniſhed them by the Indians, they eſteemed the maſts and ſhip tim- 
"er to be the beſt in the world, and they ſpoke in very high terms of the rich 
| meadovrs and paltures, and of their fine arable land, which on both ſides of the 
i of Fundy may be very true. But from the accidents of war and other cauſes 
| ihe Britiſh inhabitants have not been hitherto ſo ſucceſsful, as very probably they 
be in time, for in countries like this plantations do not ſucceed the worſe from 
| their being made flowly, and with due confideration, as appears from the want of 
dad at Halifax. The total exports, A. D. 116g, were 14,012 l. of which 730 l. 
do Great Britain. In the ſucceeding year there were entered inwards 27 top- 
and 131 floops; cleared outwards 31 ſhips, and 161 floops. h 
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the capital, and the largeſt town in America, they have me 
others very conſiderable; ſo that the whole is laid out in 
counties as in England. Their principal exports are maß 
yards, naval ſtores, pot aſhes, whale oil, proviſions of all kin. 
and lumber. But their riches principally ariſe from the 
different and extenſive fiſheries, from ſhip-building, and abe, 
all from their commerce, for which they have been ſtiled, 9, 
at all improperly, the Dutch of America. The number 4 
inhabitants have been computed at about half a million (% 

NEW YoRk received that appellation from the Duke 
York, to whom, after it was recovered from the Dutch, it * 
granted by his brother Charles the ſecond. It lies betwe, 
forty-one and forty-tour degrees of north latitude; and fro 
leventy-two to ſeventy- ſix degrees of longitude weſt from 1. 
don. In length about two hundred miles, in breadth {cr 
one, indeed the beſt maps make it much narrower, 1; 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the eaſt by New Engage, 
on the ſouth by the ſea, and on the weſt by the river Delaw 
which divides it from Penſylvania. The climate is very fr, 
though the winters in compariſon of ours are very ſevere, wit 
large falls of ſnow, but the ſummers are very warm, and «© 
fix months continuance, which with the fertility of the {o!!, 
render this both a rich and beautitul country. Not only mai; 
but all kinds of European grain come here to full perfection, 
their meadows are very luxuriant, their fruits in great varicty, 
and excellent in their reſpective kinds, all forts of vegetable, 
pulſe and roots in the utmoſt plenty. The two principal town: 
amongſt many others are Albany in the north, and New Yor! 
in the ſouth at the mouth of Hudſon's river, admirab!; 


(g) The moſt caſtern of the New England provinces and neareſt to Nova Scat 
ie that of Main. To the ſouth of this lies Maſſachuſet's Bay, ſouth from thi; 
Connecticut, adjoining to which is Rhode Iſland. New Hampſhire lies on the welt 211 
alſo the north of Maſlachuſet's Bay, improved of late and become very populs. 
Theſe provinces by their original charters had very extenſive powers. But 4 Wo 
Warranto being brought, judgment was given againſt thoſe of New Hampe 
and Maſſachuſet's Bay, After the revolution they had a new charter, by wi" 
the appointment of the governor end ſuperior officers is in the crown. The peng 
chooſe the aſſembly, and the aſſembly nominate the council, on which howere 
the governor hath a negative, Connecticut and Rhode Ifland ſubmitting ee 
was no judgment againſt their charters, in conſequence of which they chege 
their governors as well as their aſſemblies, The principal place in the province © 
Main is Vork. In New Hampſhire the port is Piſcataqua in Mafſachuſet's Ea, 
Falmouth, Salero, and Boſton, In Rhode Ifland the principal place is Newp"" 
in the province of Connecticut; the ports are New Haven and New London. 
all theſe, A. D. 1769, the total of the exports amounted to 631, 1621, 46 
the ſucceeding year there were enteied inwards 504 ſhips, and 2288 floops ©" 
ichooners; cleared outwards 577 ſhips, and 2450 fl90ps and ſchooners. 
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ewated, ſo that the whole produce of the colony arrive 
here, even from the moſt diſtant parts, in three days by water 
carriage. The inhabitants procured formerly much fur and 
ocliry from the Indians, have great quantities of good timber of 
crery kind, iron ore in abundance, very happily ſituated in all 
pe ts, and it is thought a ſturgeon fiſhery might be carried on 
here to great advantage. The merchants of New York carry 
n a moſt extenſive commerce, not ſimply in the produce of 
their own colony, but allo from ConneCticut and the Jerſeys. 
Long Iſland and ſome others to the ſouth are annexed to New 
York, and are wonderfully fine and fertile, and in the firit- 
mentioned they have an excellent breed of horſes. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is ſaid to be about one hundred and twenty 
thouſand (A). 

New JERSEY, or as they are commonly called the Jerſeys, 
being two Provinces united into one government. They he 
from thirty-nine to forty-one degrees of north latitude, and 


from ſeventy- four to ſeventy- ive de 2grees thirty minutes longi- 


tide weſt from London. In length one hundred and fifty 


miles, in breadth in ſome places about one hundred. Bounded 


on the north by New York, on the caft by the Atlantic, on the 
ſouth by Delawar Bay, on the weſt by Penſylvama. This 
ſituation, and their having on all ſides either the ſea orcultivated 


VJ) In the diſturbed Nate of our affairs during the latter part of James the Firſt, 
ind the whole of his fon Chat los the Firſt's reign, the Swedes intruded thetnſelves 
to a part of this country, and were bon followed by the Dutch, with whom 
they united. The civil war in England gave the latter an opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing a regular colony under the direction and at the expence of the Weſt India 


| company, to whom the ſtates general granted what they were pleated tn ſtile the 


New Netherlands. The Engliſh always kept up their claim, and the inha- 


F bitants of Connecticut ſettled a part of Long Iſland. After the reſtoration, King 


Charles granted this country to james Duke of Volk, and a tquadion with a {mall 
body of land forces was ſent to reduce it. The Dutch governor Stuyvetant would 


| hav e deſended himſelf, but the inhabitants finding that they were not to be depri- 


ved of their properties, ſubmitted and forced him to furrender, The articles of ca- 
pitulation were ſigned Aug. 27, 1664. In the ſecond war the Dutch recovered 
this country as eaſily as they loſt it, but by the treaty of Weſtminſter it was ex- 
changed tor Surinam. The city of ! Me ew York is ſeated in 41 d. 42 m. north lat. 
The road betore it, though incommoded with ice in very hard winters, is notwith- 
ſtanding always open. T his With other circumitances, ſome of which are menti- 
oned in the text, renders it a place of great reſort and very extenſive commerce. 
They export to the Weſt Indies, bread be a „ye, meal, Indian corn, horſes, ſheep, 
beef, pork, and at lait cighty thou ſand barrels of flour; their returns are rum, 
ſugar, and melalies. They lend proviſion 8 10 the Spaniſh main. They have 4 
conſiderable ſhare in the lo g wood trade, wheat, ficur, Indian corn, and lumber, they 
lend to Liſbon and Madeira, They have allo a correſpondence with Hamburgh 
and Holland, and ſend large quantities of flax feed to Ireland. The total of 
their exports, A. D. 1769, amounted to 247,522. In the ſucceeding year the 
ſhips entered inwards were 196, loops 431; cleared outwards ſhips 188, floops 424. 
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countries, accounts for the mildneſs of the climate, 
equally ſerene and pleaſant. The ſoil is almoſt everysy 
deep and fertile, producing vaſt quantities of excellent by 
and all other kinds of grain in abundance, a varict\ a1 
fruits, fine timber trees fit for building, prodigious quaritir ; 
cattle of all ſorts. Abounding alſo in copper and ir, 18 
which are very rich. The inhabitants live here much a, . 
eaſe, and with little labour, enjoying here not only all dg .. 
ceſſaries hut moſt of the conveniencies of life, from wh. 
this country hath not been improperly tiled the Gare 
America. It is a royal government, the governor being a 
by a council of twelve which compoſe the upper houle, * 
repreſentatives of the people do the lower houſe of alten| 
and are in number twenty-four. In Faſt Jerſey the capj] 
Perth Amboy, which hath a fine port, notwithſtanding u. 
Elizabeth Town is much larger. In Weſt Terfey then hen 
two ports, Burlington and Salem. The commoditics c 
Jerſeys are the ſame with thoſe of New York, and thc mat ber or 
of inhabitants 1s laid to be ſixty thouſand (7). MM built : 

PENSYLVANIA is a province granted by King Chal; H »ci00 
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Second with an additional grant from the Duke of Y; Mio the 
William Penn the ſon of Sir William Penn a famous ume MK cl) 
and in great credit with them both. William Penn sent 
principle a quaker, a gentleman of a moſt amiable and ber- be ar 
lent diſpoſition, as appcars from the conſtitutions he guete P 
this colony which became very flouriſhing in his own time, , 
chiefly through his own judicious regulations. He derived MM we. 
authority from the crown; the foil he purchaſed fairly iron WR the? 
the natives, cheriſhing and protecting the Indians, who i but 
fort: 
| thre 
(i) The Duke of York as proprietor of the province laſt mentioned, bs 2 dus 
dated the 24th of June 1664, granted the ſoutherr part of it to Sir Georg: oF i dep 
teret and Lo:d Berkeley of Stratton, which part was called New ee, 1 Wi h 
years after this the two lords proprietors, with the conſent of the duke, Wi 


this country into Eaſt Jerſey under Sir George Carteret, and Weit Jerler uni 
Lord Berkeley. The Duke of York notwithſtanding this reſumed for a ſhort ue 


the government of Weſt Jerſey, but by a new deed in the year 1680, revived 2 ( 
confirmed the former divition, by whichWeſt Jerſey was reſtored to Lord Berk, , 
Theſe proprietors afterwards aſſigned their rights to others, and the inhabit: Ne 
frequently falling out with the governors they ſent over, and the aſſignec ate x 
original proprietors diſagreeing amongſt themſelves, the latter by a folemn 20, Hen 
April 17th, 1702, reſigned both provinces to the queen, reſerving however the. Ph 


perty in the ſoil, &c. Since this period it hath been a royal government, thou; er. 
ſometimes the ſame perſon hath been governor of New York and the [ericys. WF N 
hath been already obſerved, that a great part of their trade is carried on by the wel 


of New York, to which we muſt alſo add, that part of it is now carried through 8 
channel] of Philadelphia, which will account for what we have to fay farther. Tit = 
exports, A. D. 1769, amounted to no more than 25311. all for the Britiſh ot & 
foreign Weit Indies. In A. D. 1770, there were entered inwards two hips ad | 1 
oops: H outwards two ſhips and 47 ſloops. | W } 
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«turn lived peaceably and traded with his people. In regard 
o religion he eſtabliſhed a moſt comprehenſive toleration, 
ind in reference to civil liberty, left as much of it with the 
pcople as was conſiſtent with their peace and ſafety. The 
whole of the country extends from thirty-nine to forty-two 
{orees north latitude, and from ſeventy-four to ſeventy-eight 
legrecs longitude welt from London. In length about three 
hundred miles, very different in point of breadth, in fome 
places one hundred, in others not more than forty. Bounded 
on the north by the territory of the Five Nations, on the eait 
by Delawar river, on the ſouth and weſt by Maryland. The 
climate, like that of New York, colder than ours. in the 
winter, and hotter in the ſummer. The foil deep and rich, 
differing from the adjacent countries in this, that it abounds 
in lime- ſtone and gravel. The produce is much the ſame with 
New Vork, grain and pulſe of all forts and in great perfection, 
rariety of fine fruits, great plenty of timber, with much cop- 
per ore. The capital is Philadelphia, a noble, regular, well- 
built and plealant place, ſituated between two navigable rivers, 
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Schoolkill and Delawar, ſhips of confiderable burthen coming | 40 
to the quays by both. The country 1s full of large towns, and 1615 


well cultivated to a great extent. The proprietor when refi- "wy 
dent is governor; if he appoints a deputy, that deputy mult LK? 
be approved by the crown, He is aſſiſted by a council, and 1 
the people are repreſented in their aſſemblies. For the three "any 
lower counties, Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suflex, lying along the | pl 
| river Delawar, which were added by the Duke of York's grant, if 4 
they have an aſſembly of their own. They extend from north to 145 
| fouth one hundred and twenty miles, from eaſt to weſt about } 
| forty. The commerce of the inhabitants is very extenſive A 
throughout America and to Europe; the people frugal and in- | 
duſtrious, and their numbers in the whole colony, if we may | 
depend upon ſome late calculations, between two and three 


| hundred thouſand (4). 
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) The grant from King Charles II. of Penſylvania, for ſo it is ſtiled in that 
| grant, bears date the 4th of March 1680. The Duke of York by a deed of fale 
dated the 24th Auguſt, A. D. 1683, diſpoſes to him the town and county ol 
# Newcaſtle, which as part of the New Netherlands was in the Duke's grant 
und by another deed bearing the ſame date he yields to him the counties of Kent 
= and Suſſex, the three upper counties which compoſe Penſylvania proper, v1z. 
Philadelphia, Buckingham, and Cheſter, Theſe produce immenſe quantities of 
= grain, hernp, flax, &c. The lower counties abound in black cattle, ſheep and 
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© hogs. This enables them to export prodigious quantities of proviſions of all kinds | 

to the Britiſh, French, and Dutch iſland: in America; they likewiſe trade in 41 
Other articles to Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. They carry corn, beef, pork, i 

ſtrong beer, and ſpirits to Newfoundland. They have likewiſe an annual inter- A 

courle with the Canaries, Madeira, and Azores Iflands ; and carry corn and fiſt Wy 
| 
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from Newfoundland to Spain and Portugal, and bring fur:, peltry, naval ſtores, % 
hemp, and flax to Great Britain and Iieland. They deal allo in fhip-building for itt 
| fale k 
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. . * ran 
of this country, with very extraordinary powers, to Lord p. 


timore. It lies between thirty-eight and forty degrecs na 
latitude, and in longitude from ſcventy-ſour to ſeventy... 
degrees weſt from London. It is in length about one bund 


contine 
ſomew 
four te 


and forty miles, but not quite ſo much in breadth, . aue 
bounded on the north by Penſylvania; on the eaſt by . in 
lower counties of the fame colony, and by the Atlartic , ,. WM: 1 
the ſouth by Cheſapeak Bay; on the welt by the river P44... uns 

mack, and the province of Virginia. The climate man 0 
well ſtiled mild and pleaſant, for though the winters ue! 
they are ſhort, and the heat of their ſummers is tempered + adn 
cool breezes from the bay before-mentioned, which is one ; WM... + 
the fineſt in the world. The country, except towards ieee: 
north, is in general a flat open plain of a deep rich {oj} in; ad 
very fertile. It produces grain of all forts, rich fruits of Af 
ferent kinds, timber, hemp, flax, and in the bowels of the cg A 
there is great plenty of iron ore. The ſtaple of this coun, 3 
is tobacco, of which hitherto they have raiſed immenſe quan- "TW; 
tities, though ſome ſay their lands begin to wear cut, which, Wiſh... 
obliges them to keep great numbers ot cattle for the jake i W...; « 
manure. They likewiſe export lumber, naval ſtores, & c. 1: A U 
ſituation of this country and the nature of its ſtaple prevent s « 
the building of towns; for the plantations lying on the ban, tm. 
of their numerous navigable rivers, their veſſels come vp to the em 
planters doors, and their tobacco's are conſequently laden Niger 
without trouble. Their cuſtom-houlcs are on the rivers Poco. aus 
mocke, Cheſter, Patuxint, and the north fide of Poem, Hina: 


They have however one town, Annapolis, which is the {ca ct 

2 2 a yp Oy roots 
government, and though ſmall is one of the faireſt and beſt-bvi He! 
in America. The number of inhabitants exceeds one hunde 


| | Woric 
thouſand, of which however three fifths are negro tizvc-, 11:4 1 
remainder whites, who live in general much at their ca'c //). Hon 
VIr CI Ia 3 
ſale to the amount of ſeveral thouſand tons yearly. Their exports, A. D. 1769, wad 
amounted to 453,4ig!. In order to ſhew the amazing increate of this £0197 7, 1! Is Po 
may not. be amiſs to obſerve that in A. D. 1948 there entered inwards in tne | 
port of Philadelphia 62 ſhips, 291 ſloops; cleared outwards 64 ſhips, 227 floo7s. wy 


Whereas A. D. 1770 there entered inwards 398 ſhips, 408 floops; cleared gut- Pe d. 
wards 413 ſhips, floops 407. — (1) The patent which had been promiſed to vir he c 


George Calvert of this part of what was then tiled Virginia was granted t9 = 
his ſon Cæcilius, created lord Baltimore, and bears date 20th of June 103: bf a 
He ſent over his brother Leonard Calvert, Eſq. with two hundred gentlemen and Ce: d 
perſons of ſome property to ſettle there. His fon Charles Calvert was afterwares ige 
governor for near 20 years, and under their adminiſtration the colony flouriſhed Trade 
exceedingly. They made themſelves fo acceptable to the Indians at their firſt * 
coming, that they yielded to them half, and as ſoon as their harveſt Was over, _ 
their whole town, and this good underſtanding conſtantly ſubſiſted. By mean 3 
of a general toleration of all Chriſtians, the number of inhabitants was much 70 


increaſed. EE 
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VIRGINIA received its name from Queen Elizabeth, and 
hath been conſidered as the mother of all our colonies on the 
continent. It lies from the latitude of thirty-ſ1x degrees to 
omewhat more than forty north; in longitude from ſeventy- 
four to eighty or eighty-one degrees welt from London. Its 
wncth is incertain, but in breadth two hundred miles. On the 
acr1h it is bounded by Maryland; on the eaſt by the river Po- 
.owmack, Chefapeak Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
buch by Carolinaz and on the weſt by feveral ridges of moun- 
ins, between which many plantations and back ſettlements 
ve been made. The climate may be eſteemed temperate. 
The Spring begins early in the menth of April, the weather 
continues moderately warm to the end of June. July and Au- 
zuſt are very hot, with terrible claps of thunder, which how- 
erer ſeldom do any miſchief, the rains come on in September, 
and they have four months of winter, but hardly one month of 
rery cold weather. The face of the country is ſor about on 
-v:dred miles from the ſea very flat, but farther up there are 
many plcaſant hills and rich vallies. The ſoil is as various as in 
Dritain, but almoſt every-where feriile, and a great part of it 
uxuriant. In its bowels are found iron, lead, and copper ores, 
ird tone ſay richer metals; pig and bar iron and {ome copper 
ire brought hither. There 1s alſo antimony, many fine clays 
and ochres. The natural productions are many and valuable 
in their kinds, maize, filk graſs as fine as flax and tougher than 
hemp, peaches, ncctarines, and other fine fruits, timber of 
different kinds and of the beſt forts very large, abundance cf 
valuable drugs, and materials for dyeing. Beſides theſe all 
kinds of European grain grow in the higheſt perfection, as alio 
Toots and vegetables of every fort; cattle, ſheep, deer, and hogs, 
Wie latter in ſuch plenty that they are never mentioned in inven- 
Rories, as if their numbers rendered them of no value. The 
great ſtaple is tobacco, chiefly the ſwect-ſcented, the finett and 
Moſt valuable in the world. There is no country better Wa— 
red, as may appear from the four great rivers which fall int 
de weſt fide of Cheſapeak Bay. The moſt northern of theie 
5 Potowmack, navigable two hundred miles, in moſt places ſeven, 


Wocreaſed, The government is now on much the ſame plan with the reſt, for 
Ve deputy governor, though appointed by the proptietor, mult be approved of vy 
Wie crown. He hath a council and an aſſernbly, but the laws made thereia are not 
Wranimitted to England. The culture of tobacco made negroes neceſſary, this is 
ra particular kind called oroonoko, or as ſome write it aranokoe, which is hot- 
Wer than what is made in Virginia, and leſs acceptable here, but ſells better in the 
altern and northern parts of Europe. The inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
rade to Great Britain, as well as to the ſouthern parts of Europe, the French 
Pad Britiſh Weſt Indies, and the continent of America. They have alſo ſome in- 
Wercourle with the coaſts of Africa. The total of their expoits, A. D. 1769, 
rounted to 350,097 l. la A. D. 1%, there were entered iawards ſhin: 2055 
os 197; cleared outwards, ſhips 228, floops 172. | 
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in ſome places nine miles, in breadth. Rapahannock is g. 
next, and a very fine river. York River, called by the Indiat, 
Pomonky, and the moſt ſouthern. James River, which! 
two miles wide, and navigable for about fourſcore mie, 
Beſides theſe there are many ſmaller ſtreams, which affore 
ſuch conveniencies for ſhipping their tobaccoes, that plant. 


ay b 
ount! 
ouras 
have | 
dabilit 


Me , Or Wal 
tions are formed upon moſt of them, and there is. ſcarce an, Weir 
town in this fine province, except Williamſburgh, which | wally 


not very large, though the governor reſides there, and, 
college hath been erected for the inſtruction of youth, 7; 
colony is divided into between twenty and thirty counties, |, 
largeſt containing two hundred thouſand, the imalleſt thun 
thouſand acres. The number of inhabitants, negroes ar; 
ſlaves included, are upwards of one hundred and fifty they. 
ſand (m). | 

THESE countries, conſidered in the light of colonies, conta, 
in them ſuch numbers of people, as render it of great imp; i 
tance to Britain to direct their application to ſuch object, x 


lued 1 
public 
ourle 
ſuppl 
home. 
bler\ 
the CC 
lie to 


(m) The making a ſettlement on the continent of North America, wa: x ,. WW: br 
ject of the great Sir Walter Ralcigh, for carrying of which into execution hin} more t 
and ſome other perſons of diſtinction were aſſociated in a charter, dated the zz vaſſed 1 
of March 1584. The Queen gave the country the name of Virginia, but the! then t 
ſettlement was made, or rather attempted, in a part of the country which is no Teas 
ealled Carolina. The firſt entrance into what is now called Virginia, was A. 0 fin .. 
1606, and the firſt ſettlement made 1 River, For the ſupport of thi ever | 
colony a company was erected, the neceſſary expences being too great to be ad ye 
ported by private perſons. But miſunderſtandings happening, and the planter nquir) 
complaining of great hardſhips, King Charles the Firſt diſſolved the company i: he pri. 
1626, and dite ed the public concerns to be managed by a governor, coun!) a and th 
aſſembly. The entrance into Cheſapeak bay is between Cape Henry and C:y: o be © 
Charles, through a ſtrait of about ſeven leauges in breadth, but the bay i vic viſite 
within. It runs northward upwards of two hundred miles, and is navigable ++ i here 
large veſſels almoſt to its head, being one of the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and (at, where 


harbours in the world. The rivers that fall into it have been mentioned in tit 
text, the tracts of land between them are {tiled necks, That between Votor- 
mack, and Rapahannock, is called Northern Neck, aad is the property of Lo 
Fairfax, who reſides there at preſent. There is no doubt that this colony mit 
furniſh many uſeful commodities to the mother country, ſuch as hemp, fi 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and other naval ſtores, if the inhabitants were not mer 
inclined to tobacco, for which the foil of this and its fiſter province is by far tot 
fitteſt in America. The fear that it will be worn out ſeems not to be ve! 


ſounded, for the very fineſt tobacco is not produced from the richeſt land, but ont N. 
the excellence of its flavour to a proper choice in the ſeed and Kiltul manage G 

ment. Beſides this the notion entertained by ſome, as if the exportation of |! e 
years of conſiderable cargoes of wheat from Virginia, amounted to a proof that the! an 


lands will no longer bear tobacco, is at leaſt, if I am rightly ipformed a man's 
miſtake; the caſe being in fact no more than this; when they find their grow! 
begins to fail, they take a crop of wheat, perhaps another of oats, they the 
fallow it, next by cowpenning manure it, and by this method render it fit to pn 
duce tobacco again. The trade therein hath been for about forty years paſt unde: 
the moſt excellent regulation with reſpect to the public as well as the planters. 
is computed that they export from Virginia and Maryland from ſeventy to ne 
thouſand hogſheads annually, which is a prodigious benefit to the revenue and the 
nation. Their exports A. D. 1769, amounted to 721,929. In A. P. ther 
were entered jnwards 296 ſhips; floops 317; cleared outwards, ſhips 450 
Loops 306, 15 
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ay be equally beneficial to themſelves and to their mother 
ountry. With this view the ſtaples they have ſhould be en- 
ouraged conſtantly, attentively, and vigorouſly. Thoſe that 
have been hitherto attempted, but which have a viſible pro- 
bability of ſucceſs if they were, ſhould be likewiſe brought 
arward by, every means poſſible. New ſtaples ſuitable to 
their different ſoils and climates ſhould, if praQticable, be gra- 
ually introduced. Theſe meaſures ſteadily and ſkilfully pur- 
ſued muſt have conſequences exceedingly favourable to the 
public proſperity, as they could not fail of exciting, and of 
ourſe extending cultivation abroad, and premoting by a 
ſupply of a great variety of raw materials, manufacturers at 
home. With theſe few and ſhort but weighty and falutary 
blervations, we will cloſe the preſent ſection, and proceed to 


the conſideration of thoſe colonies on the ſame continent that 
lie to the ſouth (. : 


{n) The propoſitions infiſted on in the text are by no. means either new or 
ſogular. They were long fince advanced by very judicious perſons, and which is 
more to the purpoſe they were, though in ſome meaſure {elf-evident, long can- 
vaſſed in ſpeculation, before any attempt was made to carry them into execution, 
then this was done they were found in ſome inſtances to anſwer, and the good 
feats of bounties being confirmed by experience, their utility was confeſſed. 
in ſubſequent caſes they have not been ſo ſuccef>ful, this is no proof they will 
ever become ſo. Accidents may intervene to prevent th-ir operation for a time, 
and yet not deſtroy their force. This however is undoubtedly a good argument for 
nquiry, that if ſuch impediments can be diſcovered they may he removed. But 
he principal points to be conſidered are the importance of the object to the public, 
and the poſſibility of its being attained, for if theſe ate certain, all obſtacles are 
o be overcome. Caution and oeconomy in reſpect to great enterprizes are re— 
viſite to private men, but parſimony may be detrirnental to a nation, more eſpecially 
where the expences paid by one, are received by another part of its ſubjects, and 
where the end propoſed will viſibly redound to the profit ot both, 


* 
— 8 
—— 


. II. 


untaining an account of the ſouthern colonies on the continent of 

North America, wiz, North Carolina, Swth Carolina, 
Geergia, Laſt Florida, and Weſt Florida, aljs of the Bahama 
and of the Bermudas Iſlands. 


H E province of Carolina was taken out of what in our old 
writers is called South Virginia, by a charter granted by 
King Charles the Second, from whom it received its name, ta 

certain lords proprietors. It is ſince the turrender ct this charter 
divided into two governments. The firſt of thele is North 
Carolina, in the latitude from thirty-four to thirty-ſix degrees 

U 2 tlürty- 
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thirty-three minutes north, its longitude ſeventy- ſix de tee. ow 
weſt from London. It is bounded on the north by Virginia: * 50 0 
the eaſt by the Atlantic; on the ſouth by South Carolina : 7. qi 
on the weſt its boundaries cannot well be aſcertained. 1 ' 


engt 50 
there is upwards of three hundred miles ſettled, ir, ns” Wes 
about one hundred and fifty. The climate is temperate , WP 
air pure, thin, and ſerene, the ſummets warm, 88 „ — , 
ſhort, in which the weather is ſornetimes very cold, w WT 


"yr * 


ehe; b 
and co 
(met! 
The ce 
miles 

by ma 


laits only a ſe days. The greateſt inconvenience t+ 
the inhabitants are expoſed is thunder, which however rare 
does any miſchief, The foil is various, a nc the face of i 
country finely diverffied with pleaſant hills, large ales, fe 


rivers, and the different ſorts of ground render it fit { 


C HL. FOT al 


kinds of uſes, Corn of all forts, the richeſt fruits, à vaſt 34. 


— þ 
* 
0 


riet y of vegetables, wide paſtares abounding with Cattle, [hoon hy 
hogs, deer, horſes, &c. render jt very rich and pleaſant, though wn 
with very indifferent culture. As it lies in the midſt of 1, 3 
temperate one, we may ſafely credit theſe accounts, and het 0 4 
haps ſee no juſt grounds to queſtion the truth, or at least the * ſe 
probability of their conje gutes, who ſaggeſt that almond; bind 1 
dates, and olives, might be planted here with juſt hopes of kinds 
thriving as well as any where, At all events the exprrumen * 
might be eaſily made, and at a ſmall expence, "There ne * 
n0 great towns, arr] except the river Fear, or Clarendon e, de Ge 
they have none navigable for veſſels of above fourſcore ton, prod 
but there are many fine ſounds and fair inlets, the mot romarks Wiel 
able of which are Curritnk, Roarioake, Path (OW Tg Peanlort, ther 1 
and Brunſwick. Their principal exports are peltey, pitch, tar, graut 
turpentine, timber, and to the Weſt India iflands lumber and nion 

proviſions, Frey like Wife grow fore rice and tobacco, which Wil; vir 


is ſent through Virginia, "This province, though long neglected, 
is now in a very thriving condition, and the number of people, 
as to which we can fay nothing with certainty, is daily in. 


creating by frequent emigrations from Kurope (aj 


with 


$0UT4 RC 5; 
ment 
(a) The firſt charter granted by King Charles the Second to. Edward Fail df port 
Clarendon and others, Vas dated 25th March i663. The ſecond tharter was il * 
1666. The form of government was in fnany reſped different from that d cced 
other colonies, The lords Proprietors had a power of conferring Ronmmre, hong e | 
not with the ſame titles as In England, and they ACCOTIING 7 made | an(yrave ler 2 
and, caffiques, But through internal diftarbances, and the external preflures * 
an Indian war, the heirs and affigns of the original proprietors found it ene. talrt 
dent toſurrender their charter, A, D. 1723 (the late Earl of Granville exccptcs latte 
iince it bath been divided into two Provinces, each of which is a royal govern: 
ment, Ihe firſt Engliſh ſettlement on the continent was at Roanoake now in thi 
province, which being deſerted there is a tradition in reſpect to the poor prope 
Jeſt theie, that they intermarried with the Indians, ſome of whom even to ern 
time are proud of their deſcent, The different ſorts of land in this country, ua 
the excellence of its climate render it fit for a great variety of improvememe rere 


many of which alrcady have, and others certainly will take place, Amorgſt te! 
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Sour CAROLINA is one of the fineſt and moſt fruittul 
countries in America. It lies from the latuude of thirty-two 
o that of thirty-fhive degrees north, and in longitude from 
eventy-nine to eighty-leven degrees weſt from London, in- 
duding the moſt diſtant plantations. "The length 15 very incer- 
ain, the breadth about two hundred miles; "The climate i 
temperate or rather warm. he air is generally pure and ſe— 
ehe; but the weather ſtrangehy ine onltant, the teme N hoat 
ind cold being felt not only in diflerent lealons, but varying 
ſometimes, and that very confulerably in the ſpace of a day, 
The country from the fea coll for rpwards of an hundred 
miles is a vaſt, plain interſperſed with woods, and interiected 
by many fine rivers. "The fort towards the fea Foal 18 Landy 
ind 11 ht, northwards the « ountry 1108, an lhe weather 16 more 
tiled, There are many natural lawns, or as they call them 
hrannahs ; their ſwarrps have communty a day bottom, thi: 
renders them exceecingly hi ore, as their light ſandy fork 15 
well adapted to indigo, The ert plantations being mache nc ai 
the Ia, the wor! Lan 18 already well une, what lies be- 
hind is fit for any and every tine. They have grain of all 
kinds, and vegetables in the high?! perfeftion, Oranges, I: 
mons, and other rich fruits, uſcfuf tber of varions kinds, ant 
n their paſtures immenſe quantities of rattle of all forts, On 
the ſides of the rivers there are very rich, deep, and ftrong lands, 
producing as fine and good hemp as any in the world ; and 
which might be certainly by proper encouragement brought hs 
ther in large quantities, "There are befides Arge tramts ot hilly 
ground in the interion part of the Province, win in the u- 
on of competent judges are perfettly adapred to the culture 
of vines, in which, if undertaken with vigont, and proſecuted 
with (kl and perſeverance, there is little reafor te debt of 
ucceſs, Their exports confiſt of rice, indigo, naval ſtores 
mber, and proviſions. The ſea confkt is ab ont feverty league 
nextent, the river of VWinyaw hath a channel twelve feet deep 
Charles Town, which is the capital, and the feat ef goverr 


ment, 15 one of the pleaſanteſt and beſt built place, rica 
Port Royal is as fine a port as any that nature hath rmiade, er. 


ceedingly well fituated and capable of rectiving ſhips of any 
1e in any number. The inhabitants are amm encroaſed 


ef late years, inſomuch that there are reckored upwards of 
tairty thouſand whites, and eighty thoufzad gegroez. The 


11 C 43 + 


latter are ſo well treated by the planters that he Had 


, Px . - 1 — „ - 
e may reckon le, for which in all reſpecks there cannot de 1 more er Arabia 


= 10 | 1 
. _— Their exports A. D. 1769 amounted to 6, 17. Ia A. D. 5-5 there 
ere entered inwards 94 ſnips, 379 floops; cleared ontwarts, kings 99, Jaap 286 
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no occaſion for any new ſupplies, thoſe born in the cours.. 
being ſufficient for all the purpoſes of the colony. But te; 
plantations being much enlarged, they have been lately ©. 
ſtrained to admit freſh importations of negroes (6). 
GEORGIA is a colony of about forty years ſtanding. the 
from thirty degrees thirty minutes to thirty-three degree: F 
north latitude, and from the longitude of eighty to eighty-th;., 
degrees weſt from London. It was taken out of South Cas. 
lina, and the original bounds were the river Savannah on t. 
north, and the river Alatamahah on the ſouth; extending about 
fifty miles between the mouths of theſe two rivers on the { 
ſide, but gradually widening within land. As this proving; 
was taken out of Carolina, the boundarics were not very accy. 
rately ſettled, an inconvenience not peculiar to this colon: 
But after the laſt peace his preſent majeſty, by his royal proch- 
mation, ſettled this point effectually, by annexing to Gear; 
all the country between the river Alatamaha and that of St.Marr, 
which laſt is declared to be the northern limit of the new ore 
vince of Faſt Florida. On the north it is bounded by C: 
rolina; on the eaſt by the Atlantic; on the ſouth by the the 
of St. Mary, and weſt by ſeveral Indian nations. The climate 
is very warm, the air pure and ſerene, but ſometimes expoſe 
to violent thunder. The lands towards the coaſt arc ſhalloy 
and ſandy, but higher up exceeding rich and fertile. The nar- 
row limits of this colony have been conſiderably extended, nt 
by encroachments, much leſs by violence, but by fair puichaſs 
from the Indians, with whom the inhabitants live upon the hel 
terms. 'The improvements here were at firſt very flow, but 
have been ſurprizingly great within theſe few years, as is cu 
dent from the increaſed value of land, notwithſtanding the 
bounds of the colony being ſo much enlarged. There are two 
ports, Savannah on the river of the fame name, which 1s the ſeat 
of government, and Sunbury. The exports from hence ate 


65) The advantages that might he derived from this country were foreſeen, 
and ſome of them pointed out before they actually took place, which ought to 
render us lefs diffident in reſpe& to the benefits promiſed from our new clone, 
Rice was introduced he'e a little before the beginning of the preſent centu'y 0) 
me:e accident. Indigo is of a much later date, thr ugh the plant now molt cu, 
tivated is a native ©; the country, Both theſe improvements have been ve!) 
wiſcly encouraged from home. The fi;ſt by relaxing the ad of navigation, 1 
the ſecond by granting a bounty. Theſe ſtaples ſuit very well together, Which 
is a matter of great conſequence, We may however juſtly entertain farther er. 
pe gations from the great extent of territory, the nature of the climate, the va") 
of ſoils, and the conveniency of water carriage through all parts of the colony. To 
ſhew the great progreſs the inhabitants have made in the ſpace of twenty years V* 
ſhall obſerve, that the total amount of their exports A. D. 1747 was 161,365. I 
A. D. 1769, 410, 270 l. la A. D. 1170 therg were entered inwards 186 ſhifs, 
loops 206 ; cleared cutwards ſhips 190, 1»0ps 302. The tonnage of the veſſel 
employed A. D. 1747 under 9,000, in A. D. 1770 about 30,099, 


peltry; 
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peltry, rice, indigo, ſilk, naval ſtores, lumber, proviſions, &c- 
The number of people ſeventeen thouſand whites, and thirteen 
thouſand negroes (c). 

EasT FLoRIDA is a large and beautiful peninſula, lying 
from the latitude of twenty-five tonear thirty-one degrees north, 
and in longitude from eighty-two to eighty-four degrees weſt 
ſrom London. In length from ſouth to north three hundred 
and ſixty miles, in breadth from eaſt to weſt about two hundred 
at the northern boundary, leſſening to about one halt of that 
ſpace to the ſouth. Itis bounded by the river of St. Mary on 
the north; on the caſt by the Atlantic; on the ſouth and weſt 
by the Straits of Florida and the gulf of Mexico. The climate 
i very temperate and healthy, which is attributed to its ſituation 
between two ſeas, and the land and ſea breezes that (except 
about two hours in the morning) blow alternately. The face 
of the country, except towards the north, is very flat, the ſoil 
near the ſea ſide ſhallow and ſandy, but within there are ſwamps, 
pine barrens, and ſome very rich land on the ſides of the rivers, 
The whole is finely inter ſected by rivers running ſome into the 
Atlantic, and others into the gulf of Mexico. It abounds with 
very fine timber, fit for all uſes, ſuch as oak, mahogany, white 
and red pines, cedar of different kinds, pine trees of a great ſ1ze, 
mulberries, &c. Theſe trees grow moſtly at conſiderable di- 
ſtances, and not in thick woods as in moſt parts of America, fo 
that any partof the country may be eaſily cleared. 'The natural 
produce of the country 15 maize or Indfan corn, which they reap 
twice annually. Oranges, lemons, and other rich fruits fairer 
and finer than thoſe of the ſame ſort in Europe. There are 
alſo abundance of cattle, wild and tame fowls, fea and river 
fiſh in great plenty, the produce expected from it rice, cotton, 
indigo, cochineal, and barilla, to which we may add many 


(c) The ſettling of Georgia was originally a plan for providing an aſylum for the 
diſtreſſed, to facilitate which the crown granted a charter to ſeveral reſpectable 
perſons as truſtees, who undertook this laudable work with great vigour and 
public ſpirit, and were generouſly ſupported by private donations and parliamentary 
grants, Yet after twenty years endeavours the truſtees found it expedient to ſur- 
render their charter to the crown before it expired. This was A. D. 1762, fince 
which it hath been a royal government. The good effects of this change were very 
quickly felt, and have become much more conſpicuous ſince the acceſſion of Go- 
vernor Wright who ſtill preſides there. In 1760 the colony conſiſted ot 1,152,009 
acres, There is now within the Indian line 4,579,009 acres, and a ſtill greater 
augmentation with many concurrent advantages will be made by a freſh purchaſe 
from the Indians, In 1760 there were exported 65,765 pounds of deer ſkins, and 
A. D. 1970, 284,840 pounds, In A. D. 1760, 3,283 barrels of rice. In A. D. 
1770, 221,029 barrels, InA. D. 1760, 11,746 pounds of indigo. In A. D. 1770, 
22,335 pounds, The total of the exports amounted A, D. 1760 to 20,852 l. in 
A. D. 1770 to 99, 383 l. In A. D. 1765 there were 7 ſhips and 30 floops. In A. D. 
1770 entered inwards, ſhips 28, loops 71 ; cleared outwards, ſhips 68, floops 119. 
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valuable drugs and rich dies. As to the third of theſe comp, 
dities we know not only from experience that it may be raited 
but alſo that it is ſo, and with many peculiar advantages, J. 
the firſt place, as there are no froſts to the ſouth of St. Augys:.. 
capable of chilling the roots, the plant grows for three or fe. 
years, whereas in our other colonies it is ſown annually, In th 
next place, the climate is ſo favourable, that it may be cut thre. 
or four times in a ſeaſon; and laſtly, it is very perfect in its king, 
and at leaſt equal if not ſupericr to the French. In reſpec 1; 
the reſt time alone can juſtify or extinguiſh our expectation: 
It muſt however be obſerved that the interior of this country 
is but little known, and that on the weſt coaſt there arc man; 
imall iſlands, or as they are uſually called keys, ſome abſolute; 
barren, others producing mahogany, braziletta, and other hard 
woods which have been brought hither from the ifland of Pg. 
vidence. The capital is St. Auguſtine, but as to the number c 
inhabitants we can ſay nothing with certainty, except that th 
Greeks carried thither live very comfortably, and there n 
doubt that Proteſtants from the ſouth of France, and from dite 
rent parts of Germany might here find a country very agree- 
able, and capable of rewarding their induſtry, But excluſive 
the commodities this province may Produce, it is of the utmaſt 
importance to Great Britain that it ſhould be ſpeedily and ces 
tually ſettled, from the nature of its ſituation, which in time « 
peace will facilitate a trade with the Spaniards from its vicinity 
to Cuba, and in time of war, as there is a good port at the g- 
tremity of the peninſula, it will be an effectual check to the 
paſſage of the homeward bound fleets, by our keeping a ſquadron 
there, which the country being once tolerably ſettled might be 
done with great convenience (d). 


(d) This peninſala, with all the reſt of Florida, was ceded in perpetuity to se 
crown of Great Britain by Spain, in the 20th article of the treaty or Paris N. . 
1763. As to the whole ſomeneſs of the country the Spaniſh writers ancient and mo 
dern equally agree. Several of the inhabitants of St. Auguſtine when it ſürte“ | 
dered were from go to 99 years cf zge. The ninth regiment of his majcl'; 5 
forces remained there twenty months without loſing a man. As to the teh 3 
perature of the air we have been aſſured by perſons who have refided in this pro- | 
vince ſeveral years, that white people work without inconvenience in the field 1! 
the hotteſt weather. The extent of the country hath been afcertain*d by a lufee ? 
to be about twelve millions of acres. Eaſt Florida hath ſhare! the fate ct all nw 5 
ſettlemente, being magnified by ſome beyond meaſure, and decried beyond met j 
{ure by others. By degrees as the nature of the ſoil in different parts comes tv be 1 
known, we cannot doubt that moſt of the articles mentioned jo the text Will be pts * 
duced; the very worſt lands being fitteſt for barilla, of which we import creat 
quantities for the ſoap and glaſs manuſatures, We have as yet nv cultom-hou!e 
accounts, but it is well known that conſideratle quantities of indigo, excellent n 
its kind, and which ſold at a high rate, have been already brought from thence t9 
the amcunt A. D. 1792 of upwards of thirty thouſand pounds weight as am cre- 
dibly informed. In A. D. 1790 there were entered inward, ſhips 3, loops 27 
and cleared eutwards, ſhips 45 floops 48. * 
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Wrsr FLroriDa comprehends che reſt of the country 
ceded to the crown of Great Pritain by that of Spain. It hes 
from twenty-nine degrees forty minutes to thirty one degrees 
north latitude, and in. longitude from eighty-hve to ninety welt 
from London. 'The lengih may be about two Hundred and 
eighty» and the breadth about eighty miles. It is bounded on 
the ſouth by the guiph or Mexico; to the weſtward by the 
lakes Pontchartrain and M urepas and the river Miſſiſſippi, 
which the Indians call Meichzi.pri, or the Father ot Rivers; 
to the northward, by a line diewn due caſt trom the river 
Miſſiſſippi in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north, to ihe 
river Apalachicola; which river is allo its eaſtern boundary. 
The climate is. very warm and moiſt, more eſpecially on the 
ſea coaſt, and from thence eftcemed unhealthy, but within 
land the climate is better. Immedietely on the coaſt, and at 


i5 ſound to be rich and fertile, affording 
le. Timber cf all forts and fit for all 
uſes, excellert ſaſlafras and other valuable drugs, many ma- 
terials for dycirg, and is very capable of producing cotton, 
indigo, and cochineal. As to the two firſt they were actually 
raiſed by the Frerci., anc conſequently there can be no doubt 
about them. In repe to the cotton it was very fine and 
beautifully white, but ſhort, which leſſened its value. In 
reference io the indigo, it was generally acknowledged to be 
brighter than that of Se Domingo, and therefore it is certainly 
our intereſt to cheriſa this culttwation. If by any means the 
laſt, which is far fro:2 being improbable, could be brought to 
perfection, it would prove ot infinite advantage to the pro- 
vince, Hitherto peliry, Which they obtain from the Indians, 
logwood, lur ber, and the balance of their trade with their 
neighbours for Lurchcan co7772901tes is their principal ſupport, 
and if our laſt asia nay ve depended upon, the coloniſts 
begin to thrivo. The neighbouring Indians, who from their 
hatred to the tpaniarus ate well diſpoſed towards us, furniſh 
the inhabitants with conſiderable quantities of peltry, and may 
be made very uſciul in other reſpects. There are two ports 
in Weſt Florida, Penſacola and Mobille, which carry on fome 
trade directly with London, and as we have before hinted, 
have alſo ſome coramerce with their neighbours, which may 
gradually turn io acggunt. This province is likewiſe of great 
importance, conſidercd £5 2 frontier, and deſer ves great atten- 
tion in that light. | 

THERE lics bchind our ſettlements on the Atlantic, that is 
between them and the province of Quebec, an immenſe tract 
of country, which in point of climate ard foil is by no means 
error 
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inferior to any in America, which not being hitherto ſettled 
does not at preſent fall within the plan of this work, There 1 
however two very numersus ranges of ſmall iſlands, which hav. 
ing been always looked upon as dependant upon North America 
it is therefore become requiſite to ſpeak of them, before v. 
conclude this ſection (. 

Tur Bahamas, ſo ſtiled from the Indtan name of the lar geſt 
iſland of this cluſter, which the Spaniards call Los Lucayos, may 
be eſteemed the firſt fruits of the new world, as Columbu, 
touched at one of theſe after a voyage of near one thouſand 
leagues when he diſcovercd America, They lie from twenty. 
one to twenty-eight degrees of* north latitude, and frog 
ſeventy to ſeventy-nine of longitude weſt from London, 
ſtretching from Hiſpatiiola towards Florida. They are many, 
indeed we know not how many in number ; but there are three 
only inhabited, which are Providence, Eleuthera, and Harboy; 
Ifland. The climate is tery temperate, the foil *rich and fer. 
tile, but they he among ſhoals and rocks, ſo as to' be inacce. 
ſible to large ſhips, and wrecks being common the inhabitant: 
are ſaid to make no ſcruple of turning” them to thetr advantage. 
There are many reaſons why they have not been better ſettled 
than they are, though they have at preſent a regular government 
and ſome tolerable tortificafions, 4nd without doubt in the hand; 
of honeſt and induſtrious pecple might be rendered of confider- 
able value. They produce very fine oranges, timber of ſeveral 
forts, more eſpecially a kind of fed wood Valuable in dycing, 
and very good ſugar hath been raiied upon them. If it be re- 
membered that the ifle of Providence 1s very little leſs than Bar- 
badoes, that of Abaco, which 1s yet unſettled, much larger, 
and ſeveral others of the ſize of our Leeward Iflands, and, allo 
conſidering their vicinity to Florida, and the certainty there i; 
that ſugar may be raiſed upon them, it may be worth enquiring 


C 


(c) The limits of the two colonies are ſettled in the text, according to the royal 
proclamation dated the 7th of October 1763, The troops ſent to take poſſeſſion 
arrived in the very worſt ſeaſon of the year, and were miſerably accommodated, 
the Spaniſh forts being in the mast deſpicable condition, This was attended with 
a mortality that threw a diſcredit on the province; but General Haldimand when 
he came to Penſacola made ſuch alterations in the fort as by letting in the ſea breezes, 
and giving a free communication to the air, removed in ſome meaſure the preju- 
dices that had been entertained. We have not as yet ſuſhciently explorcd the di- 
ferent parts of this country, or acquired a thorough knowledge of its natural pro- 
duQion, which is an inattention not peculiar to this place, We have not bad time 
to introduce any of thoſe valuable improvements ot which the ſoil and climate arc 
capahle, and of which a very curious and accurate account hath been publiſhed by 
the judicious and public-ſpirited Mr. John Ellis, agent for the province, Which 
when properly conſidered cannot but have very beneficial effefts, The total en 
ports from thence A, D. 1768 amounted to 10, 496 J. In the ſucceeding year to 
15,805 J. In A. D. 1770 there were entered inwards in the two ports of this pro- 
vince, ſhips 9, floops 27, Cleared outwaid:, ſlips 19, floops 31. 
whether 
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whether it might not be expedient to remove any difficulties 
that may lie in the way of their being regularly planted, We 
have not room to treat this matter more at large, but poſſibly 
theſe hints may prove ſufficient from the great changes that 
have been made in the poſſeſſions of princes in this part of the 
world, to draw ſuch an attention to thele ifles, as may render 
them a benefit not a diſgrace to Great Britain, as they hitherto 
have been and are like to continue, ſo long as they remain in 
their preſent condition. They have ſome, though no great 
commerce with their mother country, and ſome alſo with the 
Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies . 

Tux Bermudas Iſlands received their name from John Ber- 
mudas a Spaniard, who diſcovered] them. Sir George Somers 
was wrecked here in the beginning of the laſt century, from 
whence they were ſtiled the Summer lands, becauſe on his re- 
port and his recommendation they were planted, There are 
ſome hundreds of them including rocks and ſands that appear 
above water; but there are ſeven only that are inhabited, and 
theſe but very ſmall. They he between thirty-two and thirty- 
three degrees of north latitude, and in longitude ſixty-hve de- 
grees weſt from London. The climate is very temperate, the 
air pure and wholeſome, bit much expoſed to thunder. "The 
ſoil, though ſhallow, exceeding]y fertile, yielding abundance of 
rich fruits, and excellent vegetables of all kinds, which we the 
rather mention, becauſe the inhabitants not only cultivate but 
export them, though , they are three hundred leagues from 
the continent neareſt them, which is that of Virginia. "They 
have alſo trees of different ſorts, and all kinds of tame animal- 
in abundance, and more eſpecially hogs, hſh, and fowl alfo in 
the greateſt plenty. Ihe principal iſland is that of St. George, 
with two "ey finc harbours, but both inacceſſible without the 


(f) The place at which Columbus touched A, D. 1492 was called by the 
Indians Guanahani, named by him St Salvador, and is now diſtinzuiſhed by the 
name of Cat Iſland. There are ten or twelve of thele iflands 23 147 ge, and ſome 
of them larger than thoſe that are ſettled. In A. D. 1667 they were granted by 
King Charles the II. to ſome of the proprietors of Carolina, who ſent ſome people 
from thence thither, and keep up a claim to them ſtill. Some years after in a time 
of full peace, they were harbarouſly ravaged and deſtroved by the Spaniards, then 
reſettled, andtwice or thiice ruined by the French at the beginning of the preſc nt cen- 
tury. About half a century ſince they became a receptacle tor pirates, which in- 
duced the parliament to addreſs the crown to fend à force thither, from which time 
they have been a royal government. Theſe canſes ſufficiently erplain their not 
having been hitherto effettually planted, but as they already produce many valu- 
able commodities, and might produce many more, there ſeems, 45 we have men- 
tioned in the text, to be no reaſon againit their being thoraug chiy inquired into, 5 
conſequence of which there 15 little room to doubt that they would be more con- 
ſidered. Their exports A, D. 1969 were 59190. A. D. 1779 there were entered 
inwards, ſhips 6, flop: 75. Cleared out ward „ ſhips 95 aoop⸗ 75. 
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aſſiſtance of pilots, of whom they have many who are equal 
ſober and ſkilful. The town of the ſame name contains upwards 
of a thouſand houſes, well built and inhabited, and with 3 
fine church. It is the ſeat of government, and there are fad 
to be in theſe iſlands between fix and ſeven thouſand whites, 
beſides negroes (g). 

Ir we ſeriouſly reflect on the ſoil and ſituation of the ſevera! 
countries which have been the ſubject of this chapter, we 
cannot entertain the leaſt doubt ot their enjoying as great 
natural advantages as any upon the globe; and we may from 
thence diſcern, that the richeſt and moſt valuable commoditics 
may be juſtly hoped for from them. If we at the ſame time adver; 
to their extent, in which they are at leaſt equal to any king- 
dom in Europe, we ſhall ſee no cauſe to fear, that even by the 
utmoſt induſtry of their inhabitants they ſhould be exhauſted, 
Beſides all this, as bath been incidentally ſhewn, there is none 
of them but what are very capable of other ſtaples, no le; 
profitable than thoſe which they at preſent poſſeſs; ſo that there 
can be no danger of our finding at all times markets for their 
produce. Theſe circumſtances ought certainly to entitle them 
to the affection, as well as to the attention and protection of 
their mocther-country, as to the frequent and ſeaſonable exer- 
tion of theſe, thoſe colonies ought always to remember that 
their preſent ſecurity and happineſs are due. 


g) There are ſeveral hundred ifles, iſlets, and rocks, but only ſeven iſlands that 
are ſettled, and thoſe but ſmall. The cedars that grow here are much finer and 
tougher timber than in any other part of America, which has thrown the inhabi- 
tants into ſhip-building, or rather ſloop-building, in which they are exceedingly 
expert. But this having occaſioned the cutting down a great deal of wood, hath 
had a very bad effect upon their climate, by rendering the weather more unſcttled, 
ſo that they now begin to plant again. The inhabitants are frugal, induſtrious, 
careful, content, and reputed the beft fiſhermen in America, and are alſo very 
dexterous able ſeamen. It hath been ſuppoſed, and with great probability, that 
they might avail themſelves of their toil and climate in raiſing wine, cotton, 
cochineal, but more eſpecially raw filk, as having not only great plenty of mul- 
berry-trees, but of the worm. They have no venomous creatures, but a great 
many ſpiders of a large ſize, and which in the heat of ſummer ſpin webs of fo ſub- 
ſtantial « ſilk as to catch ſmall birds. The ſpermaceti whale frequents their rocks, 
and ambergris is ſometimes throw upon their coaſts, as it is alſo on thoſe of the 
Bahamas. The total of their exports A. D. 1769 were 8013 1. A. D. 1770 there 
were entered inwards, ſhips 4, floops 103. Cleared outwards, ſhips 4, loops 154, 
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A fuccindl Account of Jamaica. 


HIS noble iſland, the largeſt of thoſe which we poſſeſs in 
this part of the world, is one of the great Antilles, and 
is particularly happy in its fitnation, having the iſland of 
Cuba to the north, at the diſtance of about forty leagues ; 
Hiſpaniola on the eaſt, from which it is removed about twent 
leagues z the Moſquito ſhore on the continent to the ſouth weſt, 
about one hundred and forty leagues; and Porto Bello, about 
one hundred and fifty leagues direckly ſouth. It lies from ſe- 
venteen to nineteen degrees north Jatitude, in longitude ſeventy- 
ſix to ſeventy-nine weſt from London. In length near one 
hundred and ſeventy miles, and about ſixty in breadth. It ap- 
proaches in its figure to an oval. The windward paſlage right 
before it hath the iſland of Cuba on the welt, and Hiipaniola 
on the caſt, and is about twenty leagues in breadth (a). 

Tux proſpect of this iſland from the ſea, by reaſon of its con- 
ſtant verdure, and many fair and fate bays, is wondertully 
pleaſant. The coaſt, and for ſome miles within, the land is 
low, but removing farther, it riſes and becomes hilly. The 
whole ifle is divided by a ridge of mountains running eaſt and 
weſt, ſome riſing to a great height; and theſe are compoled of 
rock, and a very hard clay, through which, however, the 
rains that fall inceſſantly upon them, have worn long and deep 
cavities, which they call Gullies. "Theſe mountains, however, 
are far from being unpleatant, as they are crowned even to 
their ſummits by a variety of fine trees. There are alſo about 
a hundred rivers that iſſue from them on both fides; and 
though none of them are navigable for any thing but canoes, 


{a) This iſland was diſcovered by Admiral Chriſtopher Columbus in his ſecond 
voyage, who landed upon it May sth, A. D. 1494, and was fo much charmed 
Wich it as always to prefer it tothe reſt of the iſlands, in conſequence of which his 
ſon choſe it for his dukedom. It was ſettled by Juan de Eſquivel A, D. 1509, 
who built the town, which from the place. of his birth he called Seville, and 
eleven leagues farther to the eaſt ſtood Melilla. Oriſtan was on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland, ſeated on what is now called Blue Fields River. All theſe are gone 
to decay, but St. Jago, now Spaniſh Town, is ſtill the capital. The Spaniard: 
held this country one hundred and ſixty years, and in their time the principal 
commodity was Cacao; they had an immenſe ſtock of horles, aſſes, and mule», 
and prodigious quantities of cattle, The Engliſh landed here under Penn and 
Venables May 11th 1654, and quickly reduced the iſland. Cacao was alſo their 
principal con:modity till che old trees decayed, and the reve ones did not thrive, 


and then the planters from Barbadoes introduced ſugar Canes, which hath bees 
the great flaple ever ſince, 
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are both pleaſing and profitable in many other reſpe&s. The 
climate, like that of all countries between the tropics, is ve; 
warm towards the ſea, and in marſhy places unhealthy ; but in 
more elevated ſituations, cooler, and where people live tem- 
perately, to the full as wholeſome as in any part of the Weg 
Indies. The rains fall heavy for about a fortnight in the 
months of May and October, and as they are the cauſe of fertility, 
are ſtiled ſeaſons. Thunder is pretty frequent, and ſometim<; 
ſhowers of hail; but ice or ſnow, except on the tops of the 
mountains, are never ſeen; but on them, and at no very gre 
height, the air is exceedingly cold (+). a 

In an iſland fo large as this, which contains above five mil. 
lions of acres, it may be very reaſonably conceived that there 
are great variety of foils. Some of thele are deep, black, and 
rich, and mixed with a kind of potter's earth; others ſhallow 
and ſandy; ſome of a middle nature. There are many Savan- 
nahs, or wide plains, without ſtones, in which thę native In- 
dians had luxuriant crops of maize, which the Spaniards turne 
into meadows, and kept in them prodigious herds of cattle. 
Some of theſe Savannahs are to be met with even amongſt the 
mountains. All theſe different ſoils may be juſtly pronounce 
fertile, as they would certainly be found, if tolerably cultivated, 
and apphed to proper purpoles. A ſufficient proot of this will 
ariſe from a very curiory review of the natural and artificiz! 
produce of this ſpacious country (c). 


It 


(5) The moſt eaſtern parts of this ridge are famous under the name of the Bu: 
Mountains. This great chain of rugged rocks defends the ſouth fide of the iſ:1.4 
from thoſe boiſterous north weſt winds, which might be fatal to their produce. 
Their ftreams, though ſmall, ſupply the inhabitants with good water, which 1: a 

reat bleſſing, as their wells are generally brackiſh. The Spaniards were pel— 
fuaded that theſe hills abounded with metals, but we do not find that they wrought 
any mines, or if they did, it was only copper, of which they ſaid the bells in the 
church of St. Jago were made. They have ſeveral hot ſprings which bave done 
great cures. The climate was certainly more temperate before the great carth- 

uake, and the iſland was ſuppoſed to be out of the reach of hurricanes, which 
Lace then it hath ſeverely felt. The heat however is very much tempered by 
land and ſea breezes, and it is aſſerted that the hotteſt time of the day 1s about 
eight in the morning. In the night the wind blows from the land on all fides, ſo 
that no ſhips can then enter their ports. e The firſt kind of ſoil, which from its 
colour, is in this country denominated brick- mould, is the moſt fruitful of any. 
After this come a variety of others compounded of looſe mould and ſmall gravel, 
which are likewiſe fertile, and other ſoils are made ſo by labour and proper 
management. But ſugar works, though the molt profitable, are at the fame 
time the moſt expenſive, and therefore it hath been always wiſhed that for the 
fake of increaſing the number of white inhabitants, ſmall plantations of other 
kinds were encouraged. For this purpoſe no country perhaps in the world affords 


a greater variety of inferior ſtaples that might be cultivated to profit, as ſome of 


them already are, many others might; and if — — perſons were employed, 
there is no queſtion that their number could be conſiderably increaſed. Beſides, 
the continents of North and South America are open, and alſo the Eaſt _ 
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Ir abounds in maize, pulſe, vegetables of all kinds, meadows 
of fine graſs, a variety of beautiful flowers, and as great a va- 
riety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and other rich fruits. Uſeful 
animals there are of all forts, hories, aſſes, mules, black cattle of 
a large ſize, :ſheep, the fleſh of which i well taſted, though 
their wool is hairy and, bad. Here are alſo goats and hogs in 
great plenty, ſea and river fiſh, wild, tame, and water fowl. 
Amongſt other commodities of great value, they have, the ſugar 
cane, cacao, indigo, pimento, cotton, ginger,.and coffęe; trees 
for timber and other uſes, ſuch as raahogany, manchigcel, white 
wood, hich no worm wall touch, cedar, olives, and many more, 
Beſides theſe, they have fuſtick, red, wood, and various other 
matezials. for dycang. Io theſe we. may add a multitude ot 
valuable drugs, ſuch as guaiacum, china, ſalſaparilla, caſſia, ta- 
marinds; vanellas, and the prickle pear or opuntia, which pro- 
duces the cochineal; with no inconſiderable number of odori- 
ferous gums. .Near the coaſt hey have {alt ponds, with which 
they ſupply their own conſumption, and might make any quan- 
tity they pleaſcd (d). 

As this iſland abounds with rich commodities, it is happy like- 
wiſe in having a number of fine and ſafe ports. Point Morant, 
the eaſtern extremity of the iſland, hath a fair and commodious 
bay. Paſling on tothe ſouth there ivPort Royal; on a neck of 
land whichforms ane fide of it there ſtood once the faireſt town 
in the iſland, and the harbour is as fine a one as can be wiſhed, 
capable of holding a ihouſand large veſſels, and till the ſtation of 
our {quadron.. Old Harbour is alſo a convenient port, ſo is Mac- 
cary Bay; and there are at leaſt twelve more between this and 


from which innumerable trecs and plants might be brought hither, and with a little 
care cultivated to great profit, and for which markets would never be wanting. — 
d) The very great importance of this noble iſland ſeemed to demand a more large 
account of it than oi the reſt; and this argument was enforced from the confide- 
ration of its extent, and of the great improvements that may be yet made, thoug x 
very great improvements have been made already. Some valuable things however 
are in a manner entirely loſt, as the cacao, of which there is ſcarce enough pre- 


ſerved for their own conſumption, though in general ule among the inhabitants, 


and which, when the Engliſh firſt came there, yielded two hundred pounds aa ace. 
Others are in a manner overlooked, as the opuntia and the anotto, which in the 
hands of ſkilful and induſtrious perſons might turn to great account. Sorne are 
leſs conſidered than they deſerve, as the canella alba, which is in truth a kind of 
wild cinnamon, and might by a proper culture be improved. What comes over 
hither paſſes for the cortex winteranus, which it is not. All the fine drugs, gams, 
balſams, &c. do not yield the inhabitants any thing like what they might do. o 
put this matter paſt a doubt, it may not be amiſs to mention, that when piments 
was firſt exported from thence, they cut down the tree before they gathered the 
ſpice. They found it afterwards expedient to plant them; and yet twenty ya. 
ago they did not fend over a fourth part of what they do at preſeat z which would 
probably be the caſe with reſpe to other things, 1 
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the weſtern extremity, which is Point Negrillo, where out 
ſhips of war lie when there is a war with Spain. On the 
north fide there is Orange Bay, Cold Harbour, Rio Novo 
Montego Bay, Port Antonio, cne of the fineſt in the iſland, and 
ſeveral others. The north weſt winds, which ſometimes blen. 
furiouſly on this coaſt, render the country on that ſide le{ fit 
for canes, but pimento thrives wonderfully ; and certainly man. 
other ſtaples might be raiſed in ſmall plantations, which js 
frequent in Barbadoes, and might be very advaniageous here in 
many reſpects (e). 

Ix ſo large an iſland as this it might be ex pe ed there ſhould 
be a conſiderable number of great towns, which however there 
is not. The reaſon of this is very obvious, for the wealth gf 
the inhabitants ariſing from their plantations, of which there ate 
at preſent about five hundred, and each of theſe containing ſome 
hundreds of inhabitants, it appears from hence that every plan 
tation forms a village, and accounts ſufficiently for the diſpoſal s 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants. There are however ſome fey; 
towns, the largeſt of which is Kingſton, which ſtands on the 
harbour of Port Royal, contains about ſixtcen hundred hou{c:, 
and 1s very populous. It is regularly laid out for about a mile 
in length, and half that ſpace in breadih, inhabited chiefly hy 
merchants and perſons concerned in trade, moſt of the ſuyar; 
being ſhipped off there. There is a ſpacious pariſh church, tuo 
ſynagogues of Jews, and other places of religious worthip, 
St. Jago de la Vega, or as it is uſually called Spaniſh Town,“ 
Properly the capital of the iſland, being the reſidence of the 90. 
vernor, the place where the aſſembly meets, and is allo the fa: 
of the principal courts of juſtice. It conſiſts of about four hun- 
dred houſes, ſituated in a fine pleaſant valley, on the banks ol 
the Rio Cobre, and as moſt of the people who reſide there are 


Te) The town of Port Royal, as we have already mentioned, ſtood on a point v1 
land running far out into the ſea, narrow, ſandy, and incapable of producing 2; 
thing. Yet the excellence of the port, the convenience of having ſhips of lever 
hundred tons coming cloſe up to their wharfs, and other advantages, gradually at. 
tracted inhabitants in ſuch a manner, that though many of their habitations were 
duilt on piles, there were near two thouſand houſes in the town in its molt fiou- 
riſhing ſtate, and which let at high rents. The earthquake by which it was 
overthrown happened on the 7th of June 1692, and numbers of people periſhed in 
it. This earthquake was followed by an epidemic diſeaſe, of which upward: d 
three thouſand died, yet the place was rebuilt ; but the greateſt part was reduced 
to aſhes by a fire that happened on the gth of January 1703, and then the inhabitants 
removed moſtly to Kingſton. It was however rebuilt for the third time, and was 
riſing towards its former grandeur, when it was overwhelmed by the ſea, Auguſt 
20th 1722. There is, notwithſtanding, a ſmall town there at this day. Hurri- 
canes ſince that time have often happened, and occaſioned terrible devaſtations, het 


they have been leſs frequent and leſs violent of late vears, and the climate is alſo 


faid to be altered for the better, 
| perſor 
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rerfons of high rank and great fortunes, every thing breathes 

in air of ſplendour and magnificence. Por! Royal, after all its 

misfortunes, is the third town in the iſland merely from the 

convenience of its ſituation, and contains about one hundred 
houſes. Fort Paſſage, ſo called becauſe people land there, to 

zo either to Kingſton or Spaniſh Town, contains about fifty 

houſes, and beſides theſe there are ſome other hamlets catteted 
through the country, and a few contiguous houſes at almoſt eve- 
ry port (J. 

Tur adminiſtration of public affairs is by a governor and 

council of royal appointment, and the repreſentatives of the 
people in the lower houſe of aſſembly. They meet at Spaniſh 
Town, and things are conducted with great order and dignity. 
The colony hath a conſiderable public revenue, of which the 
quit-rents, by a grant of the crown, make a part. Another 
branch ariſes from a tax or fine laid upon ſuch as keep fewer than 
three white to one hundred black ſervants. This is preferring 
the caſe to the ſecurity of the ama vcore? in reſpect to which 
it would have operated much more beneficially as a regulation. 
The iſland is divided into three counties, Middleſex, Surry, 
and Cornwall, containing nineteen pariſhes, over each of 
which preſides a magiſtrate ſtiled a cuſtos, but theſe pariſhes in 
point of ſize are a kind of hundreds. Yet is this fine country 
pon the whole but thinly peopled and indifferently cultivated ; 
for though near a fourth part of the lands are patented, yet 
no above a ninth part is actually under cultivation. The 
commerce of Jamaica is very conſiderable, not only with all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, but with Africa, North and 
South America, the Weſt India Iflands, and the Spaniſh Main, 
for the encouragement of which a late act was paſſed. 
The ſhips annually employed are upwards of five hundred 


, In ſome of the lateſt maps we find ſeveral other towns mentioned, moſt of 
them within land, but probably not very conſiderable. It is to be wiſhed that 
fetual means were employed to compel the cultivation of ſuch lands a+ have 
been long patented, and that, a* we have ſaid, ſmall plantations were encou. aged 
jn order to increafe the number of white inhabitants. This might be alſo bencfcial 
bn other reſpects. Such ſmall planters might find their account in raiſing maize 
und rice for ſale, in making fiſh-oil for ſome purpoſes, and oils from vegetables for 
thers, making ſhingles and heading, to which we may add breeding hoſes, all 
bf which might be certainly and eaſily done, and fave the inhabitants twenty 
houſand pounds, which they pay annually for things with which they might he 
much better ſupplied at home. This might, as we have already mentioned, be 
Wiacilitated by introducing new ſtaples, by planting mahogany, which begins to 
grow ſcarce, and raiſing logwood, which experience ſhews is very praSicable.. 
BY) the ſtatute paſſed in the ſixth year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, chap. 59, 
be ports of Kingſton, Savannah la Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucia in this 
Pfand, are decla ed under certain reſtrictions and limitations free ports, for any 
Foreign veſſel from any foreign colony or plantation in America, noi having more 
chan one deck. This ad is to continue in force to A. D. 1773, and to the end of 
the then next ſeſſion of parliament, 


Vor. II. PARTY II. X ſail; 
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ſail; the number of inhabitants is very incertain, 
about thirty thouſand or perhaps more whites, 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand negroes, (g). 


ſome lay 
and about on; 


g The following account of the exports of this ifland, in A. D 1 
contribute more than all that hath been ſaid, to ſhew the importance of La 
They conſiſted in 2249 bales of cotton, which at ten pounds per bale, the price i 
the iſland, amounts to 22, 490 I. 1873 hundred weight o coffee at three ee 
five ſhillings per hundred, 6088 J. 2753 bags of ginger at two pounds five fi 
per bag, 61941. 2211 hides at ſeven ſhillings per hide, 773 1. 15,795 hogſhead: 5. 
rum at ten pounds per hogſhead, 157,960 l. To heland 679 hogſhead at tc; 
pounds per hogſhead, 6790 l. Mahogany 15,282 pieces, and 8500 feet, $0,009] 
Of pimento 2,089,734 pounds weight, 52,2431. Sugar 57,675 hogſheads, 6. 
tierces, 52 barrels, at ſeventeen pounds ten ſhillings per hogſhead, twelve gu 
per tierce, and four pounds per barrel, amounting in the whole to 1,055.6: 
Sarſaparilla 205 bags at ten pounds per bag 22501. Exports to Great Brita my 
Ireland 1,391, 210 l. To North America 146,3241. To the other iſland; 5951 
Total of the exports 1,638,730 J. abs 


SE CT. IV. 


Of Barbadves, the Leeward and Virgin Iſland:. 


N the two firſt ſections of this chapter we have diſcourſe: wer 
of large countries producing many valuable commoditic:, id 
and affording ample room for the production of many more. et 
In the ſection immediately preceding we have ſpoke of a novic WF 0! 


iſland abounding with numerous and rich productions, blelled 
with many fate harbours, endowed with ſeveral other advan 


tages, in which however there are till not a few large tat: WF. 4 
that remain, and have long remained to be improved. In this — 
we are to treat of countries very different, and from which we e 
may derive the cleareſt ideas and the fulleſt conviction of the Wi *7. 
benefits that may be derived from an inſular fituation. By thi: Hua, 
their inhabitants have been enabled to avail themſelves of all WW =»! 


the bounties and bleſſings of nature, whence they are riſen into 
a degree of affluence that is aſtoniſhing, and inconteſtibly de- 
monſtrates what, though unaſſiſted by extent of territory, {kill 
and induſtry united can effect. From a conſtant and uniform 
exertion of theſe, they not only enjoy that opulence they 10 
well deſerve, but contribute greatly. by the purchaſe of large 
quantities of their produce to the welfare of their ſiſter ſettle- 
ments upon the continent, and are in a variety of reſpects 
highly beneficial to Great Britain. The ſtate and hiſtory 
therefore of theſe colonies is a ſubje&t of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to every individual of this country who is defirous d 

| underſtanding 
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underſtanding whence its preſent grandeur hath ariſen, and 
by what mealures it may be beſt ſupported and preſerved (a). 

Tux eldeſt of our ſettlements in the Welt Indies is Barba- 
docs, called by the Spaniards los Barbudos, as is ſuppoſed from a 
kind of fig trees upon the coaſt, the long, filaments falling from 
«hich were conceived to reſemble beards. This iſland is ſitu- 
ied from thirteen degrees ten minutes to thirteen degrees 
wwenty minutes north latitude, and in the longitude of bfey- 
cight degrees fifty minutes to fifty-nine degrees three minutes 
welt from London. It is not more than twenty-five miles long 
or fifteen broad, about ſixty in circumference; a great part of 
this nature hath impaled with rocks, and where theſe are wanting 
here are fortifications which render this iſland in ſome degree 
nacceſſible. The face of the country is agreeably variegated 
with ſmall plains, gently riſing grounds, ſome ridges of hills, 
which with tall trees, ſpacious buildings, and a continual verdure, 
cxhibit a moſt pleaſing proſpe& both from fea and on ſhore. 
t hath the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's to the north weſt at the 
diſtance of between eighty and ninety leagues; the Spaniſh 
main about fourſcore leagues to the ſouth weſt; and is near a 
thouſand leagues diſtant from the neareſt part of Africa. The 
climate 1s very warm, but the air exceedingly pure, and the 
heat moderated by conſtant regular winds blowing over an im- 
menſe expanle of fea, and though the cutting down of woods is 
{ad to have been detrimental in diminiſhing the quantity of rain, 
yet by giving a free paſſage to the air the country is become 
more healthy. 


(a) What hath been above ſtated in the text, muſt at fiſt appear ſomewhat 
ſurprizing in regard to iſtands of ſo ſmall a ſize, and from which therefore ſuch 
great emoluments could hardly have been expected. But a little reflection will 
jet us at leaſt in pa:t into the cauſes of their quick growth and wondertul im- 
provement, and at the ſame time explain what hath been aſſerted in reſpec to the 
advantages they deitve from their ſituation. In the firſt place their earlicſt inha- 
bitants had a great degree of ſafety from being ſurrounded with the ocean, and 
| conſequently were from thence leſs in danger than a ſrrall number of men would 
| have been if they had fixed upon a continent inhabited by ſavages. This circum- 
ſtance allowed them leiſure to conſider and attempt every kind of improvement, 
E 2nd the narrownels of their territory rendered it the more manageable in point of 
cultivation, and when they had once made a right choice of a ſtiple put it in their 
| power to carry it to perfeQtion. Beſides theſe the ſurrounding ocean | afforded 
| them many other benefits, rendering the air purer, milder, and mote wholefome, 
chan on greater continents, or e en in much larger iſlands, a+» e»perience ſhews, al- 
E lowing them at all times a free and facile communication with their neighbours, 
as well as the means of receiving ſupplies fiom, and expoiting theit produce to 
E Viſtant countries. and to theſe we may add the affording them, what is a conſide- 
E 7able and laſting benefit, a conſtant proportion of ſubſiſtence by fiſhing, common to 
every part of this ſettlement. Laſtly, it beſtowed an extraordinary degree of ſe- 
curity, more eſpecially under the protection of a maritirne power. 
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THe ſoil is very different, in ſome places a heavy clay, 
others a light ſand, dark heavy earth in ſome, a light red mould 
in others, nor are there wanting wet and ſwampy grounds, 9. 
ſome ſpots that are dry and afford a hard gravel. In gener] ; 
is very fertile, and with proper management and manure almoſt 
all parts yield large crops of ſugar. The inhabitants are happy 
in avaſt variety of vegetable productions, maize, Guinea corn 
and many edible roots. As to animals, they have black cat. 
and ſheep of their own, a few horſes, but many are imporic/ 
from England and the continent of America, the former tor (+ 
ſaddle, the latter uſed chiefly for labour. We have been fette 
here about one hundred and fifty years (b). The firſt plants. 
raiſed tobacco, but this was in proceſs of time abandoned fr 
ſugar canes, which were originally brought thither from Pe 
nambuca in the Brazils. In proportion as the iſland grew rich 


they ſteadily adhered, and from which they have derived a ſti- 
bility and ſecurity that hath juſtly gained them the character 
one of the beſt regulated colonies in the world Ce). 


Th: 


(6) The ſeveral accounts we have hitherto had in regard to the original ſcne- 
ment of this iſland are very dark and incertain. All that can be colleQed is, thx; 
the Lord Ley, high treaſurer of England, and afterwards Earl of Marlborough, bad 
a grant by letters patent of Barbadoes from King James the Firſt, and therefore : 
muſt have been ſettled, though perhaps very imperfectly, in his reign. In thats? 
his ſucceſſor, the Earl of Carliſle intent upon ſettling St. Chriſtophei's obtained x 
warrant for a grant of all the Caribbee Iflands, Barbadoes included. This wz 
ſtopped at the great ſeal on account of the Earl of Marlborough's prior paten:, 
The two earls however coming to an amicable agreement the Earl of Carliſſe“ pa- 
tent, in which all ours and all the French iſlands are exactly enumerated, paſt 
A. D. 1627. On the breaking out of the civil war no farther regard was paid to 
the proprietor. But after the reſtoration a claim was made by his creditors, ant 
the crown thought fit to enter into an agreement with them, and to make a com- 

nfation'to his heir for the ſurrender of the patent, and thus this and the other 
iſlands fell into the hands of the crown, to the no ſmall joy of the inhabitants. Br: 
their ſatisfaction was not a little abated by the demand made by Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, their governor on the part of the crown, of a duty to reimburſe the d- 
pences of this purchaſe, and for other purpoſes, to which, though very unwilling! 
the aſſembly gave their conſent, and thereby fixed the impoſition of fodr and! 
half per cent. on the commodit ies of theſe iſlands, which hath ever fioce been paid. 
——{c) The government of Barbadoes was ſettled by Philip Bell, Eſq. appointe! 

overnor by the Earl of Carliſle, and ſo well conſtituted that it hath ſubſiſted eve! 
2 and been in ſome degree a model to the reſt of the iſlands. The govern 
is appointed by the king's commiſſion, ſo are his council conſiſting of twelve bj 
mandamus, the aſſembly is compoſed of twenty-two, that is, two members from 
each of the eleven pariſhes. The iſland is divided into five diſtricts, in each © 
which there is a judge and four aſſiſtants, who hold a court of common pleas eve!) 
month, from January to September. There is another wiſe law which hath bee! 
of the utmoſt utility, in aſſigning to every ſervant at the expiration of his term 3 
ſmall patrimony of three, four, or five acres. This conſtitutes a yeomanry, and“ 
the cauſe that the force of this iſland hath been at all times reſpectable. At preie 


they have fix regiments of foot, three of horſe, and atroop of guards, all ſtout ge. 
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Tur capital of the iſland is Bridge Town or St. Michael's 
upon Carliſle Bay, by much the largeſt and moſt convenient on 
the iſland. 
were fifteen hundred houſes, moſt of them neatly, ſome magni- 
kcently built, and it is now riſen out of its ruins with freſh 
beauty. Beſides this there is Oſtins or Charles Town, St. 

ames's in the old maps, the Hole, and Speight's Town, formerly 
called Little Briſtol, becauſe chiefly frequented by ſhips from 
thence. The planter's houſes are many of them very elegant 
ſtructures, and the neceſſary accommodations, with negro huts 
and the tenants houſes, render each conſiderable plantation a 
kind of village. The principal commodities for exportation are 
aloes, cotton, ginger, ſugar, rum, and melaſſes. The com- 
merce between this iſland, Great Britain, North America, and 
Africa is very conſiderable, ſo as to employ upon a moderate 
computation, upwards of four hundred veſſels of different ſizes. 
As to the number of inhabitants it is impoſſible to ſpeak with any 
degree of certainty, but according to the moſt authentic account 
that could be obtained there are about twenty-two thouſand 
whites and ſeventy-two thouſand blacks. It is however poſt- 
tively aſſerted that the number both of white inhabitants and of 
la ves had been conſiderably greater in former times (d). 

ST. CHRISTOPHER's was fo called by Admiral Columbus, 
whether after his own name or that of St. Chriſtopher is un- 


and well-diſciplined. The {kill and induſtry of the inhabitants have been always 
conſpicuvus, and the commodities of every ſort they raiſe very perfect in their 
kind. d) There have been and (till are many large and lucrative plantations on 
this iſland, ſo valuable that thoſe who purchaſe them ſcarce make four per cent. of 
their money. As a ſpecimen of theſe eſtates we are told that two hundred and 
ſixty acres properly managed will require 189 negroes, 180 horned cattle, 12. 
horſes, 40 ſheep, three tenants or militia-men with their families, who ſupport 
themſelves upon the grounds allowed them. A manager at one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, a driver, a diſtiller, and two apprentices, 
their ſalaries together forty-five pounds; a town agent and book-keeper at twenty 
pounds each, an apothecary at thirty or forty pounds, a farrier at twenty, an En- 
gliſh agent at two and a half per cent commiſſion. All this, excluſive of freight 
of ſugars, taxes, repairs, and incidental expences. In A. D. 1470, their exports 


were to Great Britain 938 hundred weight of aloes at three pounds ten ſhillings. 


per hundred weight, 32551. 453 bales of cotton at twelve pounds per bale, 5436-1. 
5361 bags of ginger at two pounds and five ſhillings per bag. 12,062 |. « s. go hides 
at ſeven ſhillings, 311. 10s. 2,031 hogſheads of rum at ten pounds, 20,310], 
2836 do. to Ireland, 28,3601. 5349 hogſheads, two ticrces of clayed ſugar at 
twenty pounds the hogſhead and fiſteen pounds the ticrce, 107,0101. 5149 bogl- 
heads, 3522 tierces, 544 barrels of muſcovado ſugar at ſ-venteen pounds ten 


thillings per hogſhead, twelve pounds the tierce, and four pounds the barrel, 


134,547 1. 12s, The total 311,0121, 5s. Total of the like goods to North Ame- 
rica, 119,828 1. 4s. To the other iſlands 1193 J. The account of this iſland hath. 
been more particular, as in many reſpects it may ſer ve ta give us an idea of the reſt. 
X 3 certain. 


In this town, before it was deſtroyed by fire, there - 
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certain. It lies in ſeventeen degrees twenty-five minutes 9 
north latitude, and in ſixty-two degrees of longitude weſt from 
London. It is twenty-one miles in length, and between fix and 
ſeven in breadth, except to the ſouth eaſt, whereit is conneQ«, 
by a narrow iſthmus to a tract of land of about a league jy 
length, and near as much in breadth, in which there is a large 
ſalt pond. This peninſula is connected by a very narrow cha. 
nel of the ſea from the ifland of Nevis. The whole circum 
ference of St. Chriſtopher's is about ſeventy Engliſh miles. The 
climate is warm, but from the height of the country lels ſo thay 
might be expected from its ſituation, and the air pure and 
healthy. On the other hand it is ſubject to frequent ſtorms. 
and is alſo expoſed to hurricanes and earthquakes. It afford; ; 
beautiful proſpect from the ſea, appearing at a diſtance like ; 
vaſt mountain covered with woods, but on a nearer approach, 
the coaſt is found to be ſmooth and the aſcent gentle, one hill 
riſing above another to a great height, but cultivated almoſt tg 
their ſummits. The chain of hills that divide the iſland arc in 
the centre broken into rocky precipices hardly paſſable, and ir 
theſe there guſh out hot ſprings towards the bottom. There i; 
one eminence {tiled the Sulphur Mountain, and in another there 
is faid to be a ſilver mine, but it was never wrought (e). 
THe foil is light and ſandy, but very fertile and well waterc( 
by many rivulets thatrun from both ſides of the mountains. 1: 
yields plenty of manioc, of which the caſſada bread is made, edible 
roots in abundance, a variety of vegetables, rich fruits and fine 
timber. The animals are much the ſame as in Barbadoes, abun- 
dance of tame and wild fowl, and the ſea affords ſtore of cxcc|- 
lent fiſh. The chief town is Baſſeterre, and beſides this there 
are two ſhipping places, one at Old Road, and the other at 
Sandy Point. The whole iſland is covered with well cultivated 
plantations, the owners of which live in very handſome houlcs 


e) This iſland was ſettled by the Engliſh and French, A. D. 1625, who arrived 
on different ſides of it the ſame day, the former under Captain Warner, afterward: 
Sir Thomas Warner, under the patronage of the Earl of Carliſle, the latter under 
the Sieur D*Eſnambuc, under the authority and auſpice of the Cardinal de Richlicu. 
Thele two governors made an amicable diviſion of the iſland, the French having the 
eait and welt ends, and the Engliſh the north and ſouth, by a treaty of pattition, 
A. D. 1627. Two years after both nations were driven off the iſland by the 
Spaniards; but not long after their departure the Engliſh and French reſettled and 
remained very good friends till the firſt Dutch war in the reign of Charles II. when 
the former were driven out by the French, but were again reſtored by the peace ot 
Breda in 1667. As ſoon as the news of the revolution reached the Weſt Indies, 
the French, without waiting for a declaration of war, drove them out a ſecond 
time, and they were again reſtored by, the peace of Ryſwick in 1697, In Queen 
Anne's war the Engliſh expelled the French, though ſome of the beſt families, and 


a great part of their ſlaves, remained, and the whole cf the iſland was finally ceded 
to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, ; 
built 
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built chiefly of cedar, and their grounds fenced with orange and ay 
lemon trees. Public affairs are adminiſtered by a governor, i ho 
council, and aſſembly, choſen from the nine pariſhes into which | 
the iſle is divided, in each of which there is a ſpacious church. | 
Their principal commodities are cotton, rum, and ſugar, which | 
is of a very fine grain. The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 1 
forty thouſand, and of theſe there are about ten thouſand 
whites //. 

THE iſland of NEVIS, called by the French and Spaniards 
Nieves, and by us very commonly, though curruptly, Mevis, 
at a (mall diſtance, as we have ſaid, from St. Chriſtopher's, | 
and about ſeven leagues north north weſt of Montſerrat. It 
lies in ſeventeen degrees twenty minutes of north latitude, and 
in about ſixty-two degrees of longitude weſt from London, 
making a beautiful appearance from the ſea, being a large | 
conical mountain, covered with fine trees, of an eaſy aſcent | 
on every ſide, and entirely cultivated. "The circumference is (\ 
about twenty-one miles, with a conſiderable tract of level | 
| ground all round it (g). The climate in the lower part is 4 
eſteemed to be warmer than Barbadoes, but more tem- 
perate towards the ſummit. The ſoil below 1s very fine and 

fertile, but becomes coarſer in the aſcent. However, as "| 


We have already obſerved that the Lord Willoughby of Parham after the 
eeſtoration was appointed governor of Barbadoes and the Leeward Iflands, 
After his demiſe Sir William Stapleton was appointed governor of the latter A. D. 
| 1672, and fixed his reſidence in St. Chriſtopher's. The produce of this iſland 
A. D. 17570 ſtood thus. There were exported to Great Britain of cotton 192 
| bales, $66 bags, 7964 l. 86 hides 30 J. 28. 858 hogſheads of rum, of which 97 
| were exported from other iſlands, 8580 J. to Ireland 1179 hogſheads 117901, 
| 17,964 hogſheads, 1814 tierces, 648 barrels of ſugar, of which 335 hogſheads, 
and 360 tierces were re-exported from other iſlands, 338,70gl. 10s. In all 
36704 l. 25. To North Ametica to the amount of 59,7941. to the other iſlands, 
n hogſheads of rum, 518 l. 10 s. To Africa eight hogſheadsof rum, 68 1l.— 
) This pleaſant iſle was ſettled under the auſpice of Sir Thomas Warner from 
St. Chriſtopher's. His ſucceſſor governor Lake was conſidered as the Solon of this 
| little country, in which he diſpoſed every thing with ſuch prudence, wiſdom, and 
F juſtice, as procured him a high reputation with the French as well as Engliſh. In 
the Dutch war they met with ſome diſturbance from the French, but being covered 

by an Engliſh ſquadron, the enemy were obliged to deſiſt from their intended 
| invaſion aiter a ſmatt engagement in fight of the iſland. Sir William Stapleton 
[ſometimes reſided here, and Sir Nathaniel Johnſon conſtantly, which contributed 
rot a little to the proſperity of Nevis, the inhabitants of which were then com- 
puted to be upwards of thirty thouſand. In the war immediately after the revolu- 
tion they exerted themlelves gallantly, and had two regiments of three hundred 
men each. In that of Queen Anne they behaved as well, though they were not 
equally fortunate, for the French landing with-a ſuperior force, and having in- 
vetgled moſt of their ſlaves, they were forced to capitulate. About tour thouſand 
of theſe ſlaves the French carried away and ſold to the Spaniards to work in their 
mines, The parliament, after making due enquiry into the lofles they ſuſtained, 
voted them about a third part of the ſum in which they had ſuffered. Theſe 
loſſes by war, an epidemic diſeaſe, and repeated hurricanes, exceedingly diminiſhed 
he number of their people, 


X 4 there 
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there is a ſpace of about three miles all round, the induſtry of th. 
inhabitants is conſpicuous in its cultivation. As to its Produc. 
tions, they are very nearly the ſame with thoſe of St. Christo. 
pher. There are three pretty good roads or bays, with ſmal 
towns in their vicinity, Charles-town, Moreton-bay, and New. 
caitle, J here is here a i1eutenant-governor, with a COUnc)| 
and an aſſembly, which is compoied of three members from 
each of the ave pariſhes into whith the ifland is divided. he 
commodities <xported from hence are cotton and fugar. About 
tu iy ail of ſhips are employed annually in this trade; 44 
the umber of inhabitants is aid to be between two and three 
thouſand whites, and upwards of fix thouſand negroes, though 
it was formerly much better peopled (4). | : 
AnTEGO, Amegoa, rather Antigua, from Santa Maria 1; 
Antigua, achurch inSeville, from whence it was ſo called by A. 
miral Columbus. It is the largeſt of the leeward iſlands, and non 
the ſeat of government; it lies in the latitude of ſeventeen degree, 
twenty minutes north, and in ſixty-one degrees of longitude weſ 
from London. It is in length about twenty-one miles, and nearly 
the ſame in breadth, in circumterence upwards of ſixty. Ahe 
climate is very warm, and hurricanes are often felt. "The coun- 
try is finely diverſified into low and high grounds, but without 
any of theſe ſo high as to be ſtiled mountains, ſo that there arc 
no rivers, but few ſprings, a couple of little rivulets which rise 
not far from and run into the ſea. This ifleis of courſe very i 
ſupplied with water, which the inhabitants for their own utc 
preſerve in ciſterns, and in ponds for their cattle, both depend- 
ing upon rain. It was this defect in reſpect to water, that for 
a long time retarded the ſettling of this ifland. At this time the 
inhabitants are now and then diſtreſſed by it. Some good 
Juiges however who have lived long upon the place think it in 
ſome degree their own fault, fince if they had made their ciſterns 
larger; and dug their ponds deeper, this calamity might be 
avoided. It is alſo to be obſerved that the water thus preſerved 
is wonderfully light, pure, and whotefome. The foil varies, bu! 
is in many places a fine black mould, in others a deep and pretty 
ſtiff clay, yet is indiff-rently fertile. The country 1s rather 
better flocked than the other iſlands with animals of all forts, 
great plenty of wild and tame fowl, and a vaſt variety of excecl- 
lent ſea fiſh. They have roots and vegetables in great abun- 


) The inhabitants of Nevis are equally remarkable for the neatneſs of their 
dwellings, and thei: great 1nduſtry in their plantations, They exported to Great 
Britain A. D. 1970, 236 bags »f cotton amounting to 2,360 |. 71 hogſheads of ram, 
7101. 2 2% hogſheads 01 tugar, 40,757 1. 10s. In the whole 43,527 |. 15 
To North America, they ſend a great many barrels of lemons, « conhdered 
quantity of melaſſes, and a great deal of rum, amounting in the WHE“le to 2 
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dance, and fruits common in the Weſt Indies. There was 
formerly ſome indigo and tobacco raiſed here, but theſe have 
been long ago abandoned for cotton, melaſſes, rum and (ſugar 
the produce of this rich iſland (i). 

THE capital 1s St. John's, upon a very good harbour of the 
ſame name; the town of Falmouth ſtands upon Engliſh Har- 
bour, which in conlequence of much care and ſome expence 
hath been rendered fit for careening ſhips of war. There 
are beſides Parham, and Willoughby Bay with ſome leſſer 
creeks. But in general the coaſt of the iſland is rocky, and 
wherever it is eaſy of acceſs well fortified, and there is com- 
monly a regiment of regular troops quartered therein for the 
defence of the inhabitants. The governor general of the Lee- 
ward Iflands, who uſually reſides here, calls, when he thinks 
proper, a general aſſembly compoſed of repreſentatives deputed 
from the other lands. Antigua hath heſides a lieutenant 
governor, a council, and an aſſembly compoſed of twenty- 
four members: It is divided into fix pariſhes and eleven diſ- 
tricts, ten of which elect each of them two repreſentatives, 
and that of St. John's four. The number of ſhips that enter 
here are about three hundred, but with re'pect to the inha- 
bitants, whites and negroes, we have but very incertain ac- 
counts of their numbers (. 


(i) This noble ifland like the former was ſettled under the auſpice of Sir 
Thomas Warner, but made a very flow progrelis at the beginning from a general 
opinion, that as is (aid in the text, there was a total want of water. By degrees 
however the number of inhabitants increaſed, yet before they attained a competent 
ſtrength they were zttacked and reduced by the French in the reign of Charles 
the Second. However by the twelfth article of the treaty of Breda, the iſland 
was reſtored, after which the number of people increaſed, and the country was 
much improved. In the war in King William's time General Codrington defeated 
all the deſigns of the French againſt it, and even reduced ſome of tne ſmaller 
iſlands, His ſon who ſucceeded him in the government of the Leeward Iſlands 
made a vigorous attempt upon Guadaloupe 1n the reign of Queen Anne. Since 
this time things have gone on proſperouſly, and the ſpirit, ſkill, and induſtry of 
the inhabitants have been amply rewarded by their acquiſitions, though from 
hurricanes. droughts, and other accidents, there is great inequality in their ex- 
ports. — (&) Lord Willoughby of Parkam, when governor of Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Ifland+, being informed of the languid ſtate of things in Antigua, pro- 
cured a grant and ſent his brother thither to take care of his property. After his 
lordſhip's death Chriſtopher Codrington, Eſq. removed thither from Barbadoes, and 
by his great (kil| and application entirely changed the face of affairs. When he 
became governor and captain general he fixed the ſeat of government here, which 
was of great conſequence, and ſome other intelligent planters reſorting thither the 
productions of Antigua in quantity and quality were gradually improved. A. D. 
1779 they exported to Great Britain 192 bales, 666 bags of cotton, amounting 
to 50461. 735 hogſheads of rum, 7350 l. To Ireland 6,492 hogſheads of do. 
64.9 ol. 20,116 hogſheads, 72 tierces of ſugar 352,894 1. in all to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 430,2101. To North America to the amount of 35,5511. 78. 6d. 
and to the other iſlands 229 l. 10 8. 
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MONTSERRAT is a very ſmall but very pleaſand iſland, „ 


| I" trad 
called by Columbus from its reſemblance to a famous moun. 


the ni 


tain near Barcelona in Catalonia, It lies in ixteen degrees fit. counts 
minutes of north latitude, and in about ſixty-one degree; 9 white; 
longitude weſt from London, having Antigua to the north euſt. ſay ne 
St. Chriſtopher's and Nevis to the north weſt, and Guadaloyp, BA 
lying ſouth ſouth eaſt at the diſtance of about nine leagues. In jt minu! 
hgure it is nearly round, about nine miles in extent ever: ſongit 
way, twenty-ſeven in circumference, and is ſuppoſed to wn. hft cc 
tain about forty or fifty thouſand acres (4). "The climate . from 
warm, but leis ſo than in Antigua, and is eſteemed very land 
healthy. The ſoil is mountainous, but with pleaſant vallic- WO * 
rich and fertile between them, the hills are covered with ſettle 


cedars and other fine trees, Here are all the animals as wel! 
as vegetables and fruits that are to be found in the other iſ}and;, 
and not at all inferior to them in quality, The inhabitant, 
raiſed formerly a conſiderable quantity of indigo, which wa: 
none of the beſt, but which they cut tour times a year. The 
preſent product is cotton, rum, and ſugar. There is no good 
harbour, but three tolcrable roads at Plymouth, Old Harb; 
and Ker's Bay, where they ſhip the produce of the iſland 
Public affairs are adminiſtered here as in the other ifles, by » 
lientenant governor, council, and allembly, compoſed of ng 


kealt 
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more than eight members, two from each of the four diſtrict, , 

into which it is divided (m). There are a tew ſhips employed Cop 

in thi 

of 

dt. 

£7 wh 

Y) In the year 1632 Sir Thomas Warren ſent a ſmall number of his propl: 10 
from St. Chiiſtopher's to Montſerrat, lying to the ſouth eaſt, being of a round 

6gure, a little mountainous iſland, which owes its healthinefs and ſecurity to tha! an 

circumſtance, It was become a very populous and wWell- improved ſettlement when O11 

attacked and reduced by the French in the beginning of the reign of Charles the th 

Second. But being reſtored to its old maſters by the tweltth article of the treaty ; 


of Breda, it very ipeedily recovered its former ſplendour. Whep the next war 
broke out with France ſoon after the revolution, the people of Montſerrat ache 
with great vigour andipirit, by which they kept their enemies at a diſtance. But by 
theſz extraordinary, though Fonourable efforts, their numbers were confiderably 
diminiſhed.” This expoſed them in the reign of Queen Anne to be extreme!y 
hartaſſed by the French, and even after the ceſſation of arms was concluded, Ve, 
Coftard landed here, and in a great meaſure ruined the ifland. For this it was ſtipu- 
lated in the eleventh article of the treaty of Utrecht, that an enquiry ſhould be 
made into the damages which the per ple of Montſerrat had ſuffered. But it 
does not appear that any ſuch enquiry was ever made, or that the leaſt 
compenſation was received. n) The wonderful effects of induſtry 
and experience in meliorating the giſts of nature have been no-where 
mote con{picuous than in theſe iſlands, and particularly in this, by gradually 
improving their produce, more eſpecially of late years, ſince the art 01 
planting hath been reduced to a regular ſyſtem, and almoſt all the defects of 016 
fo thoroughly removed by proper management and manure, that except from the 
failure of ſeaſens, or the want of hands, there is ſeldom any fear of a crop. I» 
A. D. 1779 there were exported from this iſland to Great Britain, 167 bags 0 
COON, 
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n trading to this iſland from London and from Briſtol. As to 
he number of inhabitants according to the moſt probable ac- 
counts, they conſiſt of between twelve and fifteen hundred 
whites, and from ten to twelve thouſand negrocs, though ſome 
lay not ſo many. 

BARBUDA is a ſmall iſland lying in ſeventeen degrees forty 
minutes north latitude, and in ſixty degrees thirty-two minutes 
longitude weſt from London: ten leagues north trom Antigua, 
fifteen north caſt from Montlicrrat, and about the lame diſtance 
from St. Chriſtopher” and Nevis. Soon after the firſt of theſe 
lands was planted, the inhabitants had an account of this fo 
wo very favourable that they immediately took a reſolution to 
ſettle it, which they did, and called it Dulcina, They found it 


healthy, plealant, and fertile; but the coaſts were rocky, there 


was little water, the {ol but ſhallow, and they were trequently 
iſturbed by the - Caribbees, on which they quitted it and re- 
tircd to Nevis. Many years after General Codrington, who 
was equally diſtinguiſhed as a ſtateſman, ſoldier, and planter, 
obtained a grant of it in property, and it ſtill belongs to his 
family. There are upon it ſome hundreds of people, who 
raiſe corn, breed cattle, and tame lowls, and other proviſions, 
ſor which they always find a market in the other iſles, and 
live very happily and much at their cale (u). 

ANGUILLA is another little iſland, which hes in eighteen 
degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and in lixty-one degrees 
thirty minutes longitude weſt from London. It is at the diſtance 
of twenty leagues north welt from Barbuda, and twelve from 
dt. Chriſtopher” s. It derives its name from its winding form, 
which is thought to reſemble that of an cel, or as the common 
notion is of a ſnake. The French thought it, as it is very low 
and flat, not worth keeping or cultivating, and it was long in 
our hands before it was conſidered as a place of any conlequence, 
though fifteen miles long, and in fome places ſeven broad. 


cotton, 16701, 740 hogſheads of rum, 7400 l. To Ireland 133 4ittn, 1335 J. 433%, 
hogſheads, 232 tierce, 202 barrels ot ſugar, 79, 50% l. in the whole 39,4071. To North, 
America, 12, 633|.—(n)Thereweretwo motives that induced general Codrington to 
procure a grant of this iſland, the (ole proprietary government in the Weſt Indies. 
The firſt was the raiſing proviſions, in which he effectuallſ ſucceeded, the ſecond the 
cultivation of cinnamon, to which he was induced from tome experiments he had 
made from the wild cinnamon trees in Antigua, In this projet he was in- 
terrupted by the French war, in which the enemy once attempted to ſurprize him, 
while he and ſome of his friends were amuſing themte!ves.2t his plantations 19 
Barbuda. His death, which followed not long after, put 2 period to his deftgns, 
mn which, conſidering the amazing progrets he made in improving the ſugars of 
Antigua, it is not at all improbable he would otherwiſe kave : ſucceeded, 


But 
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But of late years the induſtrious inhabitants have ſhewn that 
this was a miſtake, for beſides raiſing all the neceſſaries of liſe 
they now export cotton, rum, and ſugar as well as thei, 
neighbours, and are in a very thriving condition. According 
to the information of thoſe who have lately viſited this iſle, it i, 
in its preſent ſtate as healthy as any in this part of the world, 
and the natives remarkably ſtout, vigorous, and indefatigable 
in raiſing proviſions of all foris, with which they ſupply their 
neighbours(s). 

THe iſlands which the Spaniards ſtile las Virgines, and we 
from them the Virgins, lic in a cluſter, from eighteen degree; 
to eighteen degrees forty minutes of north latitude, and in the 
longitude of from ixty-two degices thirty minutes, to ſixty. 
three degrees weſt from London. Tortola is the largeſt of them, 
and next to that Spaniſt. Tov n, or rather Peniſton, in which 
there is ſaid to he a ſilver mine, neither of them very conſider- 
able in point of ſe, but otherwiſe pleaſant and fertile. "There 
are beſides theic ten or twelve more, all of them inhabited, 
and have been ſo for many years, though it is not long ſince 
they were put under a regular form of government. There 
is in the midſſ of theſe iſlands the fineſt baſon of water that can 
be imagined, in which veſſels may he land-locked from all 
winds, from which they are covered from the regular difpoſi- 
tion of theſe iſlands round them, which is a very great advan- 
tage to the inhabitants, and to ſuch as by frequenting them are 
experienced in this navigation. Otherwiſe the coaſts of theſe 
iſlands being many of them foul and rocky are exceediny!y 
dangerous, and many veſlcls have been wrecked upon them, 
and amongſt theſe ſome Spaniſh galleons. We have now a 
regular communication with "Tortola, from whence there are 
annually exported, chiefly of its own, but ſome alſo of the 
produce of the other iſlands, conſiderable quantities of cotton; 
rum, and ſugar. Asto the number of inhabitants in thele iſle: 
our accounts have been very incertain,. but I have been lately 
informed by a very judicious and credible perſon, who 
conſtantly trades thither, that they amount to about a thouſanc 
whites, and to upwards of ten thouſand negroes (. : 

| 6 


(o) This ſmal' iſland is another veryſtriking inſtance of what has been before obſerv- 
ed that ſł ill andinduſtry will have great effets wherever exerted with perſeverance. 
ſince all the accounts we have of it, as is ſaid in the text, agree in their repre- 
ſentation of its being capable of producing nothing more than a bare ſubſiſtence tv 
2 few wretched inhabitants, and yet we find them by dint of their own Jabour 
riſing into ſome conſideration; for A. D. 1970 they exported 242 bags of cotton, 
amounting to 24201. Nineteen hogſheads of rum, 190 l. 68 hogſhead 0! 


ſugar, 11901. in all to Great Britain 3800 1. and to North America 2957 |. 10+. 


and they are in a fair way of producing much more.—(p) Theſe virgin iſe, 2+ 
hath been already hinted in the text, were for many years conſidered as little 
inhoſpitable rocks upon which a few miſerable people, whom their debts had - . 

thither 
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Tr is not a little amazing, and if we had not the cleareſt and 
moſt authentic evidence in its ſupport, would appear abſolutely 
incredible, that a few iſlands containing altogether not more 
ground than the county of Monmouth, and but a very little 
bigger than the iſland of Minorca, ſhould produce to the value 
of one million and a half ſterling annually, in the commodities 
they export, excluſive of freight and every other advantage. 
t is true that the ſtaples of theſe iſlands are very rich. But we 
muſt not conclude from thence, that ſuch ſmall iſlands could 
not otherwiſe be ſupported, fince it appears by a report made 
to the board of trade near twenty years ago, that Rhode Iſland 
in North America, which is not bigger than St. Chriſtopher's, 
had upon 1t thirty thouſand white inhabitants, and four thou- 
ſand negroes, all of whom were lubſiſted by the produce of 
the iſle and its commerce. Let us now proceed to the Ceded 


Iſlands. 


thither to preſerve freedom, picked up as they could, à precarions ſubſiſtence. 
This perhaps might be really the caſe, but ſeeing the effects of induſtry in lome 
of the other iſlande, they gradually began to imitate them, at firſt by planting 
cotton, and this proving very fine furniſhed them with the means of purchaſing 
negroes, and at length put it in their power to plant canes. A. D. 1770 the 
ifland of Tortola exported 29 bales and 1590 bags of cotton, amounting to 16,284 
J. hides 368, 1281]. 16 s. ſugar 2446 hogſheads, 20 tierces, 73 barrels, 43,337 J. 
Beſides this from the produce of other iſlands in cotton and lugar to the value 
of 19821. 105. in all to Great Britain, 61,6961. 6 . and to North America in 
cotton, rum, and other commodities, to the value of 10,1321. 105. 


. V. 


The ceded iſlands, St.Vincent, Grenada, the Grenadines, Tabags, 


and Dominica. 


N the former ſection it hath been ſhewn at what time and in 
what manner the Engliſh ſettled the iſlands of Barbadoes 
and St. Chriſtopher; and that the French likewiſc ſettled them- 
ſelves on the latter at the ſame time. It does not appear 
that the people of Barbadoes thought of making any 
excurſions from their own iſland, but contented theralclves 
with cultivating and improving it to the utmoſt of their power. 
But St. Chriſtopher's being imaller, and a moiety of it only 
occupied by each of the nations, their chicfs who were both 
men of enterprizing ſpirits entertained other views. Sir Tho- 
mas Warner, as we have already mentioned, ſettled moſt of 
the Leeward Iflands. Mr. Deſnambuc wrote to the court ot 


France, 
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France, and propoſed an expedition for ſettling one of tj... 
iflands which he named. His propoſition was accepted, e 
ſmall force accordingly ſent under two commanders, who geg 
debarked upon Martinico, but diſliking its mountainous J.... 
pearance quitted it, and fixed themſelves on Guadaloupe. 115 
Deſnambuc no ſooner heard of this, than he like wie emi, Ty 
a ſmall body of men, and took poſſeſſion of part of Martinas 
The French met with no ſmall difficulties in both iſlands, Tos 
by keeping meaſures at firſt with the natives, and then grady,!/, 
picking quarrels with them, they at length made themfelus 
maſters of both after a diſpute of about thirty years, in w 
ſpace all our iſlands were pretty well ſettled (a). 

A FRENCH Welt India company had been crected under 
the auſpice of Cardinal Richlieu for the direction of the; 
afiairs in this part of the world. Their capital conſiſted of about 
four thouſand pounds ſterling, and this even in thoſe das 
proved ſo inſignificant that they were in a little time unable {, 
ſupport thoſe who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſles before- 
mentioned; and therefore in a juſt ſenſe of their inability the; 
ſold the ſmaller iſlands tothe order of Malta, and granted Nati 
nico and Guadaloupe to two of their countrymen as Proprictors, 
reſerving only the ſovereignty to the crown of France, and 
having thus ridded themſelves of all their poſſeſſions as a com- 
pany, they broke up. When Lewis the Fourteenth took the 
reins of government into his own hands, he by the advice ot 
wiſer miniſters than thoſe who had been employed during his 
minority, erected a new Weſt Indian company, with 
funds properly proportioned to the ſchemes they were to 
undertake. This company was ſo well conducted that they 
redeemed all the iſlands, carried on a war againſt England in 
thoſe parts, and put their ſeveral poſſeſſions into good order, 
and a competent ſtate of defence. All this they did in fo thort 
a ſpace as nine years, and in return their great monarch di- 
ſolved them and took all into his own hands. It muſt not be ſup- 
poſed that we were inactive all this time, for on the con- 
trary we reduced the great iſland of Jamaica, in which ſervice 
five thouſand men from the other iſlands were employed, and 


nich 


after it was ſubdued the ſettling it was attended with much 


expence of men and money. Numbers alſowent from Barbadoes 


(a) The principal intention in theſe notes is to aut atid ats the hiſtory, and to 
fx the dates that are mentioned in the text for the reader's eaſe and ſatisfa tion. 
The perſons ſent from France at the inſtance of Mr. Deſnambuc were Mefheurs 
du Pleſſis and I'Olive, and they landed on Guadaloupe July Sch, 1635. The for- 
mer of theſe gentlemen dying, and the latter becoming blind within a year, the 
company conferred the government of that iſland on the Sieur Aubert, who had 
been for ſome time an officer inthe iſle of St. Chriſtopher. On the other hand, Mr. 
Deſnambuc appointed his nephew Monſieur du Parquet, governor of the colony 
that he ſettled in Martiaico. | | | 
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o Surinam; which colony, as hath been before obſerved, we 
xchanged for New York, and it muſt be likewife remem- 
jered, that at the time the French King eſtabliſhed his new 
company, our iſlands in the Weſt Indies were thoroughly im- 
rroved, and in the moſt flouriſhing condition (%. 

We kept up our claim during this whole period to the 
lands of Dominica, St Lucia, St. Vincent, and Tobago, 
which were conſtantly inſerted in the governor of Barbadoes his 
commiſſion, and we ſent governors to ſome of them, and exer- 
ciſed other acts of ſovereignty. It was owing to the intrigues 
of the French that we did not abſolutely reduce and ſettle them, 
for while they were conquering the other iſlands, they not onl 
willingly permitted the Caribs to retire into theſe, but alſo 
afforded them neceſlary aſſiſtance to prevent our driving them 
out. In the reign of James the Second a treaty of neutrality 
was concluded between the two nations in the Welt Indies upon 
terms which conſidering their different views, were advantageous 
and acceptable to both. But King James did not mean to include 
theſe iſlands in his treaty, but on the contrary took meaſures 
to ſettle them, on which, under pretence that the Caribs, or as 
they ſtile them Caraibs, were their allies, the French intertered 
in the diſpute, for terminating of which a new negotiation 
was begun at the time the revolution took place. In the 
reign of King William, the ſituation of our affairs did not 
permit us to profecute our rights, and the ſame reaſons ſeem 
to have operated in the reign of Queen Anne. King George 
the Firſt made a grant of St. Lucia and St. Vincent to the 
Duke of Montagu, who from a motive of public ſpirit under— 
took to ſettle them at a vaſt expence, but France intertering 


(3) The firſt French Weft India company was eſtabliſhed A. D. 1626, and 
they did all they could to ſupport the eſtabliſhments made by them. Ar length 
finding themſelves exccedingly involved, they granted to Mr, du Parquet before 
mentioned the iflands of Martinico, Grenada, and St. Lucia; and to the Sieur 
Houel the iſlands of Gavdaloupe, Marigalante, Defiderade, and the Saints. To 
the commander du Poincy, who was grand croſs of the order of Malta, and at that 
time governor generel of their iſ|ands, they fold in truſt for his order, their part 
of St. Chriſtopher's, together with the iſlands of St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, and 
Santa Cruz, and the poſlcfſion of them was ratified by the French King's letters 
patent, This firſt company broke up A. D. 1651. The ſecond French Weſt 
India company was created by letters patents, dated the 11th July, A. D. 1664, 
and had an entire grant of all that the French poſſeſſed on the continent, as well 
as in the iſlands of America, and this new company was ſo well ſupported, that in 
a very ſhort ſpace they equipped upwards of forty fail of ſhips for different ſer- 
vices, Beſides what is mentioned in the text, this company rendered the French 
nation many Other beneficial offices, and particularly took entirely out of the hands 
of the Dutch, then cloſely allied with France, the trade of the iſlands, by which 
they had been excecdingly enriched. In effecting ſo much they had not 
only expended their capital, but had run upwards of a million of livres in debt, 
which was the pretence made uſe of for diſſolving then, the King reimburſing 
their capital and diſcharging their incumbianccs. 


again 
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again in favour of her Indian allies, things were compromiſe, 
to prevent entering into a war upon what might teem to be 2 


private quarrel. In the reign of King George the Second 3 


new regulation took place, by which Dominica, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago, to which the French had never 
formed any pretences, were declared neutral iſlands by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle. In this ſtate things were at the 
entrance of the laſt war, but at the concluſicn of it the French 
quitted all their pretenſions to Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, and ceded the iſland of Grenada to bis Majeſty as an 
equivalent for the iſland of St. Lucia (thereby admitting our 
right) which we yielded to the French, who had conceived 
higher notions of the value of that ifle, than it will perhaps 
ever be found to deſerve (e. 

Ix deſcribing theſe iflands we begin with that of St. Vincent, 
which received its name from being diicovered on the twenty- 
ſecond of January, the feaſt of that Saint. It hies from thirteen 
degrees to thirteen degrees twenty minutes of north latitude, 
and in longitude fifty-nine degrees forty minutes weſt from 
London. At the diſtance of between five and fix leagues ſouth 
weſt from St. Lucia, twenty-three ſouth weſt from Martinico, 
thirty-ſix, or as ſome compute, forty ſouth from Dominica, 
twenty weſt by ſouth from Barbadoes, and ſeventeen or eightcen 
north eaſt from Grenada. Being thus ſituated directly to the 
leeward of Barbadoes, it may in a few hours be reached from 
thence, and is at the ſame time ſo ſeated as to cover and con- 
nect the ſmall iflands that lie between it and Grenada. I. 
ſtretches in length from ſouth to north about twenty-five 
miles, and is about thirteen in breadth, in circumference be— 
tween ſixty and ſeventy. In point of ſize therefore it differ: 
but little from Barbadoes. The climate is very warm, at leaſt 
in the judgment of Europeans. The country is 1n general 
hilly, in ſome places mountainous, but interſperſed 
with a variety of pleaſant vallies, and ſome large lux- 
uriant plains, the foil being every where very fe 


(c) The treaty of good correſpondence and neutrality concluded between King 
James II. and Lewis XIV. bears date the 5th November, 1686. The motives 
were the delivering the ſubjects of both crowns from the interruption: thy met 
with from Buccaneers, and the ſecuring the trade of their reſpective iſlande to 
the powers to which they belonged. In A. D. 1718, upon the ſurmiſe of a ich 
mine in the iſland of St Lucia, the regent Duke of Orleans made a grant of that 
Hand in property to the Marſhal d'Eſtrees. But the Bri ith court expoſtulating 
upon this, and ſhewing clearly that the right was in the crown of Great Britain, 
that grant was recalled, His Majeſty King George I. by letters patents, dated 
20th June, 1722, granted this iſland, with St. Vincent, to the Duke of Montagu, 
and as we have ſaid above, to avoid a quarrel between the two nations, it was 


agreed that thoſe iſlands ſhould not be ſettled by either. The complete ceſſion 


of the iſlands, which is the ſubje& of this chapte:, was made in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt terms by the ninth article of the laſt peace ſigned at Paris, 10th 
February, A. D. 1763. 
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tile, and the high grounds are at leaſt in general eaſy of 
aſcent, Few iſlands of its extent are ſo well watered, for ſcveral 
rivers run down from the mountains, and ſmaller ſtreams 
from almoſt every hill; there are likewiſe ſeveral line ſprings 
at a little diſtance from the fea, The inhabitants raiſe all 
kinds of ground proviſions in plenty, and with little trouble. 
The rivers ſupply them with a variety of fiſh, and the ſame 
may be {aid of the fea that waſhes their coaits, They have 
abundance of excellent fruits, and very fine timber fit for 
almoſt every uſe, and with which they formerly ſupplied their 
neigh ours (4). 

THe French, though they did not venture to raiſe: ſugar, 
had ſeveral ſpacious plantations at the mouths and on the 
ſides of the rivers, planted with cacao trees, coffee, indigo, 
and fine tobacco. 'T here are ſeveral coin:;modious bays on 
the North-Weſt and South- Weſt ſides, and a: the Southern 
extremity there is the deep ſpacious ſandy bay, formerly 
ſtyled tne Bay of St. Antonio, but now Kingſton Bay, 
where large ſhips may ride commodiouſly ; and there is faid 
to be good anchoring ground round the whole iſland, Lt re- 
mained for a long ſpace of time aſter it was diſcovered by 
the Europeans the head quarters and gencral rendezyous of 
the Caribs or Caraibs, who from thence made expeditions 
to the Continent, and were alſo ſometimes very troublct me 
to the adjacent iſlands, Beſides theſe theie are another race 
of people generally, though very improperly, ſtyled Black 
Caribs, but who are in reality negrovs deſcended, as is ge - 
nerally believed, from ſome who eſcaped out of a Guinea ſhip 
wrecked upon the coaſt, and gradually augmented by ſuch as 


from time to time fled thither from Barbadocs. Theie na- 


(d) A little reflection on the climate, foil, and natural productions of theſe 
iſands might lead to the dere of making trials of what, through the force of 
Kill and in.iuftry, might be added to their native ſtores. Det provably here as well 
as elſ-where ſuch trials might have been neglected, if governour Melvil, a gen- 
tleman alike diſtinguiſhed for the warmth of his public ſpirit and univerſal bene - 
volence, had not eſtabliſhed in this i ande public garden for this noble purpote, 
and put it under the care of Dr. Geog: Young, an excellent Botaniſt, to whom the 
Society for the encouragement of arts have derervedly given a gold medal, ant who 
hath brought a certificate from the chief megiſt ate of St. Vincent, that he had 
growing in this garden in the month of May 4. D. 1772, one hundred and forty 
healthy plants of the true cinnamon. He hath alſo in the ſame garden, amoagſt 
many other curious plants, logwood, turmeric, Eft India ano, Tobago nutmeg 
ſeſamum or oily grain, caſſia fiſtula, vanclloes, anaito, China tall tee. He is 
likewiſe preparing to carry fiom hene, amongſt many others, the following, the 
tea ſhrub, ſago, palm, gum ſtorax tree, olives, camphire tree, Florida flarry an- 
niſeed, Zant currant tree. It would be ealy to expatiate on the advantages that 
may probably ariſe from this inſtitution, At preſent it is ſufficient to have pointed 
out to whom they will be due, 
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tions were often at war, but when their quarrels were com. from 
poſed they had a ſtrength ſufficient to prevent ſtrangers from MW at t 
ſettling by force (e). nico 

THe French about half a century ago, at the requeſt ,; MW the 
the Caribs, made a deſcent from Martinico and attacked tte leag 


Negroes, but were repulſed with loſs, and afterwards found No! 
it their intereſt to conciliate a friendſhip with both nation We 
by means of pretents, and furniſhing them with arms ag by 
ammunition, which procured them the means of makin, MW to * 
thoſe plantations that have been before- mentioned. Since ſide 
came into our poſſeſſion, it hath proved as profitable, though pre 
not quite ſo healthy, as could be wiſhed. But now that gu: anc 
diſagreeable diſputes with the Negroes are over, it is to be wa 
hoped for ever, we may reaſonably expect that what he. ab! 
longs to us in the iſland will be ſpeedily and eſfectually cy. ver 
tivated; and as by this a free circulation of air will be pro. be 
moted, the climate become more wholeſome. The govern. mc 
ment is of the ſame form with that of our other iſlands, bu: an 


dependant upon the governour and captain-general, who je- 
ſides in Grenada, As to the number of inhabitants we hate 
not poſſeſſed this or the other iſlas long enough to have any 
diſtinct accounts, but competent judges may frame a pro- 
bable conjecture from the nature and quantity of it; 


produce (J). 


OMINICA received that name from its being diſcovered 
upon a Sunday, being ſituated in the latitude of fifteen de- 
grees twenty minutes, to fifteen degrees forty minutes North, 
and fifty-nine degrees thirty-five minutes of longitude ek 


(e) There have been ſome doubts raiſed as to the accounts given in the text of 
the coming in of the Negroes, on a ſuppoſition that they migjit be Spaniſh ſlave? 
who eſcaped from the Continent, which however ſeems leſs probable. They have 
adopted in ſome degree the manners of the natives, who are the moſt indolcnt 
people upon the earth. In conjunction with them they obliged captain Braithwaite 
In A. D. 1723, to deſiſt from his intended deſign of debarking upon the iſland 17 
conſequence of the duke of Montague's grant, being abundantly ſupplied at tha: 
time with arms and ammunition from the French, They are -now reduced to 2 
very low ſtate, but fill they are entitled to juſtice and humanity, more eſpecially 
when conſidered as ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain. Force may reftraln, 
but kindneſs only can ſubdue. They raiſed ground proviſions, poultry, and other 
things for the uſe of the French, and there ſeems to be no r:aſon to doubt that by 
gentleneſs and good treatment they might be made in like manner uſeful to them- 
ſelves and to us, and with a very little induſtry live coratortably and in peace.— 
( f ) What hath been faid of this iſland in reſpect to ite preſent and future conſe- 
quence to this country will be better ſhown and more tully corroborated from tte 
ſtate of its exportations in A. D. 1770, which were co'ton 284 bags at ten porn 
per bag, 2640 l. Coffee 4815 hundred weight one quarter fix pound, at threc 
pound five ſhillings per hundred weight, 16,659 l. gs, 84 d. Cacao 1000 hog- 
ſheads and one barrel at twenty-five pounds per hogſhead and twelve pounds pet 
barrel, 25,0121. Rum 346 hogſlicaes at ten pounds per hogſhead, 3460 J. Saher, 
2866 hogſheads at 171. 102. per hogſhead, 50, 155 J. In all to Great Britain 
97,1261, 9 8. 82d, To North America 13,3751. Total 110,501 J. 9s. 17 5 

rom 
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from London. It lies in the very midſt of the French iſlands, 

at the diſtance of eight leagues North by Weſt from Marti- 
nico, about the ſame diſtance South Eaſt from Guadaloupe ; 
the ſmall iſlands called the Saints lieing between them, five 
leagues South Welt from Marigalante, about forty leagues 
North from St. Vincent's, about the ſame diſtance North 
Weſt from Barbadoes, and about ſeventy leagues North and 
by Eaſt from Grenada, It is ſtretched out from North Eaſt 
to South Weſt in the form of a bow, of which the leeward 
fide, which makes but an inditterent appearance at {ea, re- 
preſents the ſtring, A very noble iſland it is, between thirty 
and forty miles in length, about fiftecn in breadth, and up- 
wards of ninety in circumference. "The climate is remark— 
ably warm even for that part of the worid, though the air is 
very thin and pure, and the country from thence reputed to 
be healthy. In its appearance it is rough and mountainous, 
more eſpecially towards the fea, but within there are rich 
and pleaſant vallies, and a few fine plains (g). 

THE mountains are not fteep, and the foil is ever 
where a decp black mould, wonderfully fertile, and not caſily 
exhauſted. There is in it a ſulphur mountain, and one in 
which the French believe there is a gold mine, No place 
can be better watered, as there are thirty rivers, one of 
which is navigable for ſeveral miles, There are ſeveral! hot 
ſprings, which, if we may believe the report of our coun- 
trymen, who made trial of them a century ago, are not 
inferiour in their virtues to thoſe of Bath. Bananas, pota- 
toes, and manioc, from which Caflada bread is made, and 
which in theſe parts are ſtyled ground proviſions, are here in 
great plenty, and in their ſeveral kinds are all r-markably 
good, All kind of vegetables they have in abundance, the 
richeſt fruits, particularly the fineſt pine apples in the Weſt 


Indies; inexhauſtible ſtores of timber of all kinds, Hogs 


(z) This iſland was diſcovered by admiral Columbus on Sunday November tie 
z, A. D. 1493; but it does not appear that it was ever ſettled by the Spaniards, 
The accounts we had of it in former times were but very indifferent, from our 


being acquainted only with its coaſts. The French took great care to decry and 


miſrepreſent it, as mountainous, barren, and a fit habitation only for the ſavages 
though the more ancient writers of their own place looked upon it in quite another 
light, and acknowledged it to be, what it really is, One of the faireſt and fineſt 
iſlands in theſe parts. The conſtant correſpondence kept up by the inhabitants of 
Martinico with the Caribs in this iſle enabled them to prepoſſeſs thote poor people 
with the moſt dreadful ideas of the Engliſh ; and father Labat, after giving a moſt 
un favourable picture of Dominica, ſays very ingenuouſly, that infignificant as it 
was, the Engliſh had made ſeveral attempts upon it, which they had uſed all ima- 
ginable pains to fruſtrate, as knowing the bad conſequences that muſt reſult to 
hem from our becoming poſſeſſed of this iſſe. 
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wild and tame, variety of game, and abundance of poultry 
with all which the natives ſupplied Martinico in great 
abundance (h), 

THE Caribs here were formerly very numerous, and re. 
puted the braveſt and the moſt robuſt of any in the ifle;, 
They are now much diminiſhed, of which the French taking 
advantage, had ſettled almoſt all the windward coaſt, and 
raiſed in their ſpacious plantations, cacao, coffee, and ſome 
| canes, At the North Weſt end of the ifland there 1s a deep 
| capacious fandy bay, which from his Highneſs's anchoring in 
| it for ſome time with his fleet, hath borne ever tince the 
| name of Prince Rupert. It is covered from molt winds hy 
| the mountains round it, and hath more than once been the 
| ſtation of our ſquadrons when in thoſe feas. "There ate he. 
{des many other bays and inlets, and very ſafe anchorin- 
ground on the I-eward fide of the iſland, notwithſtanding th: 
inſinuations of the French to the contrary, for which they 


— —— 


| had their reaſons. This, as well as the iſland of St. Vin- he 

. cent, was when firſt ceded to us dependant upon Grenada, 12 

= but is ſince become a ſeparate government and a free pon 9 
= eſtabliſhed therein (i). : 
THE iſland of Grenada is, except Tobago, the mot 5 

Southern of all the Antilles, was diſcovered by and received ; 

| its name from admiral Columbus, who finding it ſtrong by . 


ſituation, and very full of people, made no attempt upon it. 6 
It lies from eleven degrees fifty minutes to twelve degrees five 

| minutes of North latitude, though ſome of the lateſt French : 
| maps place it from twelve degrees five minutes to twelve de- X 
| ] 
| 


() One great advantage of Dominica lies in the great variety of its ſoils, their 
different ſituations and expoſitions, ſo that not only every thing that grows in th: 
4 ether iſlands may with facility and certainty be raiſed here, but alſo farther im- 
=_ provements made by the introduction of valuable plants from the Spaniſh Main, 
} and even thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. There is a vaſt variety of timber here for a 
variety of purpoſes, particularly roſe wood, and others proper for the uſe of c:- 
| | binet-makers, as well as for building, of which due care ought to be taken, Th: 
4 rivers afford an opportunity of conſtructing mills, which is a circumſtance that 
'' muſt prove very advantageous to the planters. The native Caribs that fill remain 
1 were exceedingly uſeful in many reſpects to the French, in furniſhing proviſions 0! 
| all kinds to their planters ; and there ſeems to be little reaſon to doubt, that being 
treated with juſtice and: lenity, to which as men, and ſubjects of the crown 0! 
| Great Britain, they are ſurely entitled, they may likewiſe be made ſeryicea'1i: 
| to us.— (i) The making Dominica an independent government was certainly in- 
| tended to promote the ſpeedy ſettling of this iſland, which undoubtedly was the 
beſt ſituated of any in our poſſeſſion for a free port; and it is hoped that great ad- 
| vantages may reſult from thence, in proportion as the number of inhabitants !n- 
| creaſe, The exportations from hence, A. D. 1770, were, of coftee 10,39, 
hundred weight three quarters twelve pounds, 33,737 l. 15s. 84d. Cacao, 28, 
hogſheads, 71251. rum, thirteen hogſkeads, 130l. Sugar, 307 hogſheads, 5372). 1c: 


In all to Great Britain, 46,3651. 5s. 82d, To North America 16,496 J. 105 
In the whole 62,8561, 158, 84 l. 


- 
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grees twenty minutes, and in the longitude of ſixty- one de- 
ores Weſt from London. It is fituated about eighteen 
leagues South Weſt from St. Vincent, thirty- Ve irom St. Lu- 
cia, thirty-five leagues South Weſt by Weſt from Barbadoes, 
about fifty leagues South Weſt from Martinico; and between 
fixty and ſeventy leagues South South Weſt from Dominica, 
ſomewhat more than twenty leagues North Weſt from Fo— 
bago, between ninety and one hundred leagues South from y; 
St. Chriſtopher's, and about thirty leagues North from the | 
Spaniſh Main. In length about thirty Englith miles, and | 
thirteen in breadth, according to the accounts hitherto re- | 
ceived, The climate is certainly warm, but fo tempered by | 
the regular returns of the ſea breeze as to be rendered very 
tolerable, The air is generally pure and ſerenc; and though 
ſuch as came firſt were frequently viſited by a kind of fever, 
which however ſeldom proved mortal, yet as the woods have 1 
been opened and the country better cultivated, this no longer 1 
excites any apprehenſions, but when it happens is confidered | 
as a temporary inconvenience; to balance which it is ailzrt- 
ed that the ſeaſonings, as they are called in the Weſt Indies, 
are more regular here than in the other iſlands, the blaſt not 
frequent, though not, as the French writers ſay, altogether 
unknown, and as yet no hurricane hath ever been felt (4). | 
THERE is a chain of mountains, ſome of them pretty | 
high, which runs from South to North, and in other parts N 
of the ifland there are hills but of a very gentle aſcent, and | 
conſequently capable of cultivation, Both the mountains | 
and the hills are of great utility, as from them larger and 
leſſer ſtreams, ſeveral of which deſerve the name of rivers, 
roll down in gentle currents on both ſides the iſland. There | 
are alſo plenty of ſprings, ſome ſalt ponds, and a few lakes, | 
of which only two are of any conſiderable ſize. The oil 15 
of ſeveral kinds, but chicfly of a deep, rich, black mould, 


| 
| 
| 


(k) The French were certainly long enough maſters of this iſland to he ible to 19 
judge of the facts mentioned in the text; and there ſeems to be no reaſon to | 
queſtion th ir authority, The ſeaſonings, as they are called in this part of the 
world, are the regular returns of rain, for in all the Antilles the inhabitants 
reckon only Winter, which is the rainy, and Summer, which 1s the dry ſeaſon. p 
The former perhaps might with equal propriety be called the Spring, and the latter 
the Autumn. The rains begin about the middle, at leaſt before the end of July, F | 
and laſt to December; not that it rains continually, but that there is very ſeldom of |. 
a day without rajn, upon which the fertility of the country depends, and thence \ 
their regularity is juſtly conſidered as a very great blefiing, The blaſt is a malzdy | 
incident to the ſugar canes both in ours and in the French iſlands, the cauſe ct 
which being unknown, no remedy hath buen hitherto found againſt it, As to 1 
hurticanes, the common opinion in the Weſt Indies is, that they happen between | U 
the 2cth of July and the 15th of October which in general may be true; and it 


1; certainly a very great happinefs to lie out of the track of theſe deſtruftive tem- '1q 
pets, "theſe advantages, therefore, taken together, may be juitly TW at 


| 
1 
\ P 
NI | | 


very diſtinguiſhed recommendations of this ifland. 


—  ___ — 
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which is very fertile, There are large woods of various 
kinds of fine timber, in which, while in the hands of the 
French, there was a great deal of game. In reſpect to 
ground proviſions, vegetables of all kinds, rich fruits, ani— 
mals, river and ſea fiſh, it is inferiour to none of the iſlands, 
In reference to productions that enter into commerce, it 
was generally allowed that whatever they were, ſugar, ca- 
cao, coffee, cotton, or tobacco, for all in their turns have 
been raiſed there, they were the very beſt in their reſpective 
kinds. It hath been aſſerted on good authority that the true 
cinnamon and nutmeg trees have been found in the foreſts, 
and therefore however neceſſary it may be to clear the coun. 
try, the woods ſhould be cut with caution, and under proper 
inipection (/). 
Bur what adds exceedingly to the worth of this iſle, and 
which, independent of all other advantages, would hay: 
rendered it highly valuable, are two very fine ports, Calivenic 
at the South Fad extremity of the iſland, whi. h is ſingularly 
ſafe and ſpacious, compoſed of an outward and an inward 
harbour, the latter havin_ ſeven fathom water, and a oſt 
muddy bottom. The other at the South Weſt end is called 
the Carenage, the harbour of Port Royal or the Old Part, 
always eſteemed one of the beſt in the Weſt Indies, At the 
entrance it is about a quarter of a mile broad, but ſo capa- 
cious within as to hold with caſe a ſquadron of twenty-hve 
Jhips of the line, and ſo covered as that they may ride with 
ſafety in reſpect either to wind or weather. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this port there is a very deep lake of a conſi- 
derable extent, which by the cutting of a ſand bank that 
divides them might be joined to the harbour, and would then 
become as fine a baſon as could be wiſhed, and where any 
number of ſhips might be very commodiouſly careened. As 
the Eaſt fide of the iſland is the plaineſt and beſt cultivated, 


and as the planters found the conveyance ef their ſugars to 


either of the ports before-mentioned attended with much 


(7) There are many reaſons that may ſerve to juſtiſy what is ſaid in the text, 
All the old writers agree, that though many or moſt of the trees that grow in one 
grow alſo in the reft of the Antilles, yet that however there are ſome peculiar 10 
ene or two iilands, and inſtance more, eſpecially in Grenada, Tobago, and St. Croix, 
Jt may therefore be very expedient to examine all the different kinds chat grow 
here, in order to preſerve ſuch as are moſt valuable. Scme caution ought alſo to 
de uſed in cutting down the reſt, fince, before the French pievented them, the 
inhabitants of Barbadoes cut great quantities of mill timber here and in the Gre- 
nadines, Which afterwards they procured, as they could, from Santa Lucia; and 
being now precluded from that ifland, there is the more reaſon for their being fur- 
niſhed again from this. To this we may add that an injudicious and indiſcri- 
minate deſtruction of wood is allowed to have altered the ſeaſons in ſome of our 


iſlangs, which vght to be a caution in reſpect to Grenada, where, 23 we have ſaid, 
they) we perfeRQly regular at preſent, 


troub:: 
„ 
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trouble and expenſe, they were deſirous of finding ſome means 
to ſhip them more commodiouſly, Our ſeamen, to whom 
nothing ſcems impracticable, have accompliſhed this by ven- 
turing through ſeveral reefs or rocks into a bay that lies very 
deep within land, but is ſo commodious for the purpoſe of 
loading ſugars as to become, notwithſtanding the difficulty 
of its entrance, one of the moſt frequented in the iſland, 
and which 15 now known by the name of Port Grenville, 
With all theſe advantages, and few iilands can boaſt ſo many, 
the French were very long in poſſeſſion of it before they made | 
it turn to any account, and this notwithſtanding various r2- | 
preſentations of the numerous benefits that might |.ave been 
derived from it (/n. A circumſtance very fortunate for us, | 
and which there is little doubt tha: we ſhall improve, and | 
that in a very high degree, 

THERE ſtretches from the Northern extremity of Gre- | 
nada, in a North North Eaſt direction, a long range of ſmall | 
iſlands for the ſpace of more than twenty leagues. Theſe 
except the Round Iſland are all but very little, having nar- 


+. 
! 
| 
| 
| 


row channels between them, navigable only by boats, and | 
not always by them with ſafety, The Indians called them 1 
Begos, the Spaniards Grenadillas, and the French the Gre— | j 


nadines, their number is not very well aſcertained, though it | 
is generally agreed they are ſomewhat more than twenty, I 
Small as they are, in point of climate, they are exce<dingly 
pleaſant, have a rich deep ſoil, and are very capable of im- | 
provement, The people of Barbadoes, though not without 
ſome hazard, viſited them formerly for the ſake of the ex- 
cellent timber that grew upon them. | 

BESIDEsS theſe there arc five other iſlands more conſider— U 
able in many reſpects. The firſt of theſe, that is the ncareſt | 
to Grenada, from which it is diftant only five leagues, bears | 
{till the Indian name of Cariouacou, about twenty miles in "I 
compals, and by thoſe who thould be beſt acquainted with it | 
repreſented as one of the faireſt and fineſt ſpots in this part } 


(„) This iſland was upwards of a century in the hands of the French, They | 
had their views upon it early, but the natives were then ſo numeromz, and fo | 
much upon their guard, that they durſt not a!tempt it. At length Mr. du Paiquet 4 
planned and eſtabliſhed a ſettlement, having firſt paid a contideration to the | 
Indians for their conſent, In the ſpace of ſeven years he ſold it to the count of 
Ceriilac for nincty thouſand livres. It was certainly a cheap purchaſe if it had 


been well managed. The Royal Company redeemed it. It was reſumed from : 
them, and made a roval government; ſo that in the ſhort ſpace of twenty-iour 0 
cars this colony was expoſed to two matiacres by the Indians, three inſurrection: A || 
»mongit themſelves, and ſive revolutions in the form of their government, At the '4 
Leelnning of the current century it was not in a much better ſtate than when ori- | | 
ginally ſettled. By degrees, however, the inhabitants began to thrive, chiefiy by | 


a clandeſtine trade with the Dutch, to which tte French government put an entire 
Pop ; yet even after this it is ſaid to have yiclded, in its moſt flouriſuing Rath, nct 
acre than twelve thouſand of their hogſheags of ſugar annually, EO 
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of America, enjoying a climate equally wholeſome and 
pleaſant, a foil wonderfully fertile, abounding witn valuable 
timber, as well as fine fruit trees. But what diſtinguiſhes it 
molt, and which induced more than one recommendation to 
the French court, is its having an harbour as ſafe, as ſpa- 
cious, and as commodious as any that this part of the world 
can boaſt, and communicating by a narrow, though a dec 
channel, with a Lagune, in which, without any aſſiſtance 
from art, ſhips may carzen very c nveniently, and which, 
its ſituation conſidered, cannot but draw our attention. On 
the next oi thete iſles the French have beſtowed the name of 
tne Union, though in fact there are two iſlands, one three 
and the other two leagues in extent. The third is called 
Cannouan or Caouanne, a word which the French have 
adopted from the Indians, and Which ſignifies a particular 
kind of tortoiſe, of which there are or at leaſt were numbers, 
and thoſe of a large ſize, that went to lay their eggs thereon, 
It is about nine miles in length and three in breadth. The 
fourth is called Muſkito Iſland, nearly the ſame ſize, and 
diſtant from the laſt-mentioned about two leagues. hefe 
are much of the ſame nature with thoſe that have becn al- 
ready deſcribed, and as for many reaſons they merit, fo the:: 
is little reaſon to doubt that in proceſs of time we ſhall con— 
tinue to improve and reap conſiderable advantages from 
them (u). 48 

THE fifth and laſt, which lies about a mile from 
the Muſkito Iſland, and not above two leagues South Welt 
from St. Vincent's, is Bequia; which as the French writer; 
aſſert, is between twenty and thirty miles in circum- 
ference, The French beſtowed upon it the name of Little 
Martinico, becauſe infeſted with venomous ſerpents, a cit- 
cumſtance peculiar to that iſle and St. Lucia; the rep- 
tiles in the other iſles, though ſome of them, eſpecially in 
Dominica, of a very large ſize and diſagrecable appcarance, 
yet are abioiutely harmleſs, In point of climate and 101i] 


un) The vigour and induſtry of our planters hath ben to the full as extraor nere 
as the indolence and want of ſpirit in the French. For though we have been ſo ſort a 
time ſettled here, theſe num-rous iſlands, of which they ſcarce made any vie at ll, 
have found owners, and are either improving or improved. The Iſlet Rond, as the 
French called it, or the Round Iſland, is in the hands of a gentleman who propoſes to 
erect an indigo work there, with great probability of ſucceſs, The greateſt part 
of that prodigious quantity of cotton annually exported hither, hath been raiſed 
on Cariouacou ; for if I am rightly informed, there are but few cotton planta- 
tions upon Grenada. The reſt are all turned to ſome uſeful purpoſe or ther, and 
without queſtion will be ſtill farther improved in time, The want of water in 


moſt of them, which the French conſidered as an inſurmountable difficulty, will 


not appear ſo to us, fince beſides our own iſland of Antigua, and the Dutch iflana 
of St. Evſtatia, there are ſeveral others fully inhabited and cultivated, notwith- 
ſtanding this defect, and, which is ſtill more, notwithſtanding they are deſtitute of 
many of the advantages which theſe iſlands poſſeſs, more eſpecially in regard to 
ports; for St. Euſtatia hath nothing more than a road; and this is likewiſe the 
caſchof others, | : | 


this 


4 


/ 
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this hath been highly commended, as alſo for the delicious fruits 
growing hereon, lone die m ds which weil deſerve to be 
inquired after, and which is of ul nigher im ortance, a 
ſafe and ſpacious port, of which 


1: French made great uſe 
in the lait war. 


it is on the tur hand ſaid that this iſland 
being almoſt entircl, flat, is from that circumitance deſtitute 
of treſh water, waich however we have realon to conceive 
may by the utual helps ve fully ſupplied, ſince the number 
and height of its trees vicarly ſhow that the ſeaſons are regu- 
lar, and the rains copivus, T'nele ities and iflets, though 
already objects of attention, may in proce!s of time, when 
all their properties come to be itnoruughly underſtood, be 
found capable of being owuverc.d to a variety of beneficial 
uſes, ſuperiour to th oe ut winch we nave at prefent any con- 
ception, but which may be gradually ſuggeſted to the enter- 
priting abilities of our pianicr., aintcd by the lights conti- 
nually furniſhed by experience. Ii his ſentiment is in ſome de- 
gree war. anted by the numerous advantages that are alread 

derived as well as thoſe that we itill expected from the ſkill 
and labour of our induſtrious countrymen in the larger iſland 


of Grenada (-). 

THE laſt of the ceded iſlands, though in a covrſe of years 
perhaps it may not be found the iea{t conſiderable, is Toba- 
go, diſcovered, but dvzs not appear to have been ever ſettled, 
by the Spaniards, It lies in the latitude of eleven degrees 
ten minutes North, and fifty nine degrees forty minutes 
longitude Weſt from London, about forty leagues South by 


(0) It was certainly no ſmall advantage to us, thit when this fine iſland came 
into our hands it was already peoplcd and planted, though it muſt be confeſted but 
very indifterenily, It gave us however an immediate opportunity of entering upon 
improvements, an to {ls honour of our new ſettlets it muſt be acknowicdged 


18 


they have puined on theſe with equal nduſtry and ivccels. All the c14 eftates ate 
now in a condition much ſuperiour to what they were, and if I] am right! form- 
ed the number of them increaſed one thrid. Thoſe under coffee remain in the 
ſame ſtate they were, except ſome that have been converted to ſugar, It may not 
be amiſs to obſerve that there is ſtill about a thir i part of the iſſang uncuitivated, 
and though a conſiderable proportion of this being rncuntainous cannot by improv- 
ed, yet tne remainder affords room to hope we may {til} fee them carried much 
farther. The exports from this illand from the fifth of January 3. D. 1770 to 
the fifih of January 1771 were as follows, cotton, 1: bales, 3472 , at 121. 
per bale and 10 l. per bag, 34,852 J. Coffee 15,927 cwt. 1 qr. 13 ib. 49,774 |. 
18. 3d. Cacao, 327 hhds, 1104 bags and barrels, at 251. per bh. and 121 
per barrel, 21,423!. Hides 261 at 7s. per hide, 91 J. 7s. Rum 1169 hbds 
11,6901. To Ireland 723 hhds. 7,239 l. Clayed ſugar 2692 hhds. 35 tierces 
and 30 barrels, at 201, per hhd, 151, per tierce and 51. ver barrel, 54,5151. 
Do. Muſcovado, 15,312 hhds. 322 tierces, 63 barrels, at 17 J. 10s. per hhd. 121. 
per tierce and 4l. per barrel, 272.0761. In all 451,650 l. $5. 34. Imported 
from the other iſlands and exported hither 3326 J. 105. To North America 
$1,061 J. 78. 6d, To the other iſlands 671 l. 10s, Total 306,709 J. 155. 9. 


Weſt 


: 
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Weſt from Barbadoes, thirty-five South Eaſt from St. Vin. 

cents, twenty South Eaſt from Grenada, twelve North FE af 

from the Spaniſh Iſland of Trinidada, and between thirty 

and wab North Eaſt from the Spaniſh Main. According to 
t 


the lateſt accounts we have received it is ſomewhat more than 
thirty miles in length from North Eaſt to South Weſt, be. 
tween eight and nine in breadth, and from twenty-three to 
2 leagues in circumference (p). 

Tur climate notwithſtanding its vicinity to the line is (© 
tempered by the breezes from the ſea, as to be very ſupport- 


able even to Europeans, and hath the ſame advantages with 


that of Grenada in having regular ſeaſons, and alſo in beinp 
exempt from the hurricanes, There are throughout the 
iſland many riſing grounds, though, except at the North 
Eaſt extremity, there is no part of it that can be ſtyled 
mountainous, and even there the country is far from being 
rugged or impaſlable, I he (oil, if we may credit either 
Dutch or French writers, is as fertile and luxuriant, if not 
more ſo, as any of the iſlands, and very hnely diverſihed, 
Ground proviſions of all forts have been raiſed in great plen- 
ty, a vaſt variety of vegetables, excellent in their kind, ſomc 
for food, ſome for phyſhc. Almoſt every ſpecies of uſeful 
timber is to be found here, and ſome of an enormous ſize, 
amongſt others the true cinnamon and nutmeg-tree, as the 
Dutch confeſs, and of which none could be better judp- 
es. Whole groves of ſaſſafras, and of trees that bear the 
true gum copal, with other odoriferous plants that ren- 
der the air wholcſome and pleaſant As well watered az 
can be wiſhed, with rivers that fall into the ſca on both 


(p) We viſited this iſland very early, Sir Robert Dudley being there in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. In that of Charles the firſt William Earl of Pembroke 
procured a grant of this, with two other ſmall iflands, but died before he was ab): 
to carry into execution his defign of ſettling them. In A. D. 1632 ſome merchant: 
of Zealand ſent over a ſmall colony thither, and gave it the name of New Walche- 
ren, but before they were able thoroughly to eſtabliſh themſelves they were deftroye | 
by the Indians allifted by the Spaniards, Some ten years after James Duke of Cour- 


land ſent a colony thither, who ſettled themſelves upon Great Courland Bay, an4 


made a conſiderable progreſs in planting. A. D. 1654 Meffieurs Adrian and Cor- 


nelivs Lampſins, two opulent merchants of Fluſhing, ſent a conſiderable number ot 


people thither, who ſettled on the other fide of the iſland, and lived in amity with 


the Courlanders until they learned that the King of Sweden had ſeized the perton 


of their Duke and diſpoſſeſſed him of his dominions, when they attacked and 
forced his ſubjects to ſubmit,, The Duke being aſterwards reſtored, he obtained 
from Charles II. a grant, dated the 19th of November 1664, of this iſland, In 
the ſecond Dutch war the Count d'Eſtrees by order of His maſter totzIlly ruined it 
at the cloſe of the year 1677, and from that time it continued waſte till we took 
poſſeſʒion of it after the treaty of Paris, 


þ 
/ 


ſides, 


cody 
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ſides, many ſmaller ſtreams, and fine freſh ſprings in almoſt 
every part of the iſland, The ſea coait is indented by ten or 
twelve fair and ſpacious bays, and tacre are among{t theſe one 
or two ports capabie of receiving as large ſhips as ever viſited 
thoſe ieas, Wild toys in great plenty, abundance of fowls 
of different kinds, and a valt variety of fea and iter {th, 
With all theſe advantages it may be lately concluded, that 
with proper cu tivation this for its ſize will be rendered as lu- 
crative as any of our poticihons in America, and what gives 
greater weight to this aſſertion is, that during the ſport time 
the Dutch were poſlefled of it, this character of Tobago was 
fully juſtihed by experience (4). 

In the mountainous part near the ſea there arc a few native 
Indians fettled, who are as quiet, harmleſs, and docile crea- 
tures as can be imagined, ſo that if they ſhould he of no 
ſervice, it is certain they cannot give us the lenſt umbrage. 
At the North Vaſt extremity lies Little "Tobago, which is 
two miles long, and about half a mile broad, very capable 
of improvement. It is inde. 4 amazing with what alacrity 
and ſucceſs the ſettling this ifle hath been carried on, and 
how great a proprets 15 already made not only on the coaſt 
but through the whole interiour part of the country, to which 
the numerous bays, wherem ſhips may load and diſcharge 
their cargoes with perfect caſe and fatety, have not a little 
contributed, inſomuch that if our moſt recent informa— 
tions may be depended upon, there are upwards of for- 
ty ſugar eſtates on the iſland, and others arc daily form- 
ing, ſo that in the ſpace of a few years there is the 


(3) In the former note it hath been ſhown, that though the Dutch were here 
about twenty years, vet in that ſpace their tenure was but very precarious, however 
they cxpuitid large quant ties of tobacco, ſugar, caſſia, ginzer, cinnamon, faflatrat, 
gum Copal, cacao, rocn, indigo, and cotton, befides rich woods, materials for 
dieing, drugs of diflerent kinds, and f:veral ( rts of delicious fee meat. Sir 
[ohah Chile however ein the tenth after „this diſcourl upon trade h the (ol - 
lowing very remarkable paſlage reſpetting this iflond, “ The Dutch, favs he, 414 
never much thnve in planting, for | remember they had about twenty rs 
« paſt Tobago, a moſt fruitful 1fland in the Wei Indies, apt for the procutiion of 
« ſupars and all other commod1 16s that re propagated in Batvadott, 


« heard planters afſi: m, better accommodited with rivers for water :. 


1 4 © J 


40 


nd I have 
lle, which 
« are of gre t uſe for grinding of the canes, This iſland i* fall in their rollefiion, 
« and Coraſoa and fome others; and about fixteen or {eventorn datt paſt tney were 
ſo eager upon the improvement of it, that brides what they did in Floliand they 
ſet up bills upon the exchange of London, proffering great privileges to any that 
would tranſport themſelves thither. Notwithſtanding all which to this day that 
« ifland is not the tenth pirt ſo well improved a3 Jamaica hatn been by the Enp- 


40 
10 
14 


* 
& liſh within theſe five years.” This ſhows what were the ſentiments of the belt 
judges in reſpect to the value of this iſland nzar one nuntred years 289. 


greateſt 
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greateſt probability that its produce will be equal to what is 
received from ſome of our Leeward iſlands (7). 
THE profits that have already ariſen, and which may be 
conſidered as the earneſt of what we may reaſonably expect, 
though very conſiderable, are not the only advantages that ac- 
crue to us from theſe new ſettlements. Beſides theſe they have 
clearly added to us an extent of territory nearly equal to all 
that we before held in the Weſt Indies, and at the fame time 
have connected, and thereby ſtrengthened, the ſeveral iſlands 
we formerly poſſeſſed. This was become abſolutely neceſla- 
ry to our ſecurity againſt the ſuperiour and increaſing ſtrength 
of the French. At the ſame time theſe acquiſitions may with 
great propriety be looked upon as taken out of the ſcale of 
their power, as well as added to ours, fince it hath been ver 
fully ſhown, that in a very ſhort ſpace they would have im- 
perceptibly gained and ſettled theſe very iſlands for themſelves, 
But neither are theſe advantages all that we have reaped, of 
which ve ͤmuſt be convinced if we reflect on the ſituation of 
ſome of theſe iſlands, and the conſequences that muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ariſe from thence, Dominica when ſettled will be a 
perpetual check upon both Martinico and Guadaloupe, give 


us timely notice of any hoſtile preparations made in either, 


and by ſending a ſquadron into Prince Rupert's bay we ſhall 
be effectually able to awe both. In like manner St. Vincent 


is a check upon St. Lucia, and the former of theſe iſlands in 


caſe of danger may receive ſpeedy and ſufficient ſuccour from 
Barbadoes, The ſafe and commodious harbour of Port 
Royal, now St, George, in the iſland of Grenada, is ſo ſeat- 
ed as to command the paſlage of the Spaniſh galleons in caſe 
of a war or the apprehenſions of one. Taking therefore ai] 
theſe circumſtances together, it muſt appear to every candid 
and intelligent judge that our condition in this part of the 
world is inexpreihbly mended by the ceſſions procured to us 


by the laſt peace (5). 
I's 


(x) What is ſaid in the text will ſuffi jently account for our having had conſider- 
able exports hither from this iſland. Yet in A. D. 1770 they ſent to the other 
illands from thence 18 hhds. and 12 tierces of Muſcovado ſugar, which amounte! 
to 45g l. excluſive of what went to Grenada, as hath been already mentioned, and 
the year following I have been aſſured they exported hither in four ſhips 1313 has. 
cf ſugar. This laſt year it is ſaid they have exported 2561 hogſhheads.—(s) It is 
for want of comprehending clearly, or conſidering theſe points attentively, that 
ſome erroneous notions in reference to theſe new ſettlements have been embraced, 
If theſe had not been obtained, our old poſſeſſions could not long have con- 
tipued in our hands, The French before the war began were in point of ſtrength 
ſuperiour tous in thoſe parts, and would have been much more ſo, when they had 
added to them theſe: iſlands. The neutrality was no ſecurity to us, but a great ad- 
vantage to them, for under colour of that they were actually ſettling in St, Vin- 
Pong” Lucia, and Dominica. It is clear from experience that this hath not di- 
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In order however to render theſe places as ſoon and as ef- 
fectually beneficial to this country, by the arms of which 
through the bleſſing of the divine providence they were ac-- 
| quired, ſome ſalutary ſteps may be requiſite, and poſſibly 

amongſt them theſe. An immediate adopting that conſtitu- 
tion which hath been fo viſibly ſerviceable to e the 
granting lands in ſmall parcels to tenants on condition of their 
ſerving in the militia, This would contribute to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a force, as ſeems to be peculiarly proper for iſlands in 
their ſituation, and would at the lame time procure plenty of 
proviſions, for the raiſing of which ſuch ſmall parcels of land 
are uſually applied. It would facilitate alſo an increafe of 
white inhabitants, and retain them in the countries where 
they were ſettled by the ſecureſt tie, that of their own intereſt, 
and at the ſame time excite a readine(s from the ſame princi- 
ple to take up arms in its defence, It might be allo proper 
to erect in the centre of each iſle, or in the p'ace beſt adapted 
for ſuch a purpoſe, a ſtrong and capacious fortreſs, to which 
upon any ſudden invaſion the people might carry their moſt 
valuable effects, which once done, and the women and chil- 
dren being likewiſe ſent thither, they would have both leiſure 
and ſpirits to repel the enemy, or ſo to haraſs and fatigue them 
as to afford time for obtaining ſuccours from other ſettlements, 
It might be alſo expedient to lay out a public garden in each 
of them like that at St. Vincent, which would have many 
good conſequences, ſuch as the acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of the nature and qualities of the trees, plants, and 
vegetables of every kind, the fitneſs of the foil and climate 
for introducing exotics of every ſort, and by a variety of ex- 


periments of their utility in food, phyſic, dieing, and other 


arts, lead to the augmenting the commodities that might be 
exported to profit. To this we may add, that ſuch an eſ- 
tabliſhment could not fail of raiſing a ſcientific ſpirit that 
would have innumerable good effects there, and meet with 
conſtant encouragement and ſupport from hence (. 


THis 


miniſhed the profits of our colonies, We have not yet a redundancy & ſugar, and 
if we hould have it it would be an evident advantage by increaſing our exportation. 
Beſides from the high price of lands in ſome of our iſlands, and from cauſes tha: 
need not be mentioned in others, numbers of induſtrious people had removed to 
the Dutch iſlands and to their ſettlements on the continent, to ſay nothing of San- 
ta Cruz, in a great meaſure inhabited by our ſubjects under the protection ct 
the crown of Denmark. It is true that ſome inconveniences may have ariſen from 
the expenſes attending the ſettling of the new iſlands, and trom the advance inthe 
price of the negroes, but theſe are only temporary evils, which in no long ſpace of 
time will be overcome.—(:) Theſe regulations were the rather mentioned in the 
text, becauſe if they are not early introduced, there is too much reaſon to fear they 
will never be introduced at all, This would be a great misfortune, becauſe nothing 
can be more obvious than their utility, more eſpecially if we conſider the pul 


ular 
circumſtances of theſe iſlands, and how much it imports us to neglect goth, 
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TIIs arduous taſk is at length accompliſhed, and it may 
be permitted to ſay that even this very ſuccinct inventory of 
our different poſlcſhons, for ſuch it is, and is given for no 
more, ſufficiently ſhows che extent of the Britith empire, and 
the grandeur to which it is arrived. This to a candid conſe 
derate reader will appear the cleareſt demonſtration of the ex- 
cellence of that conſtitution, by which ſuch amazing effects 
have been manifeſtly produced. By this as it was acquired it 
hath been alſo hitherto upheid, and as far as human tf refight 
can diſcern will continue to ſubſiſt ſo long as that contlituti- 
on ſhall retain its vigour, An argument lurely of all other: 
the ſtrongeſt, for our warm and fleady adherence theret», a: 
that upon which our ALL, and how great an ALL this is; 
this book hath in ſume degree explained, muſt ever depend, 
It is true the foundation is wondertu!ly wide, and the ſuper— 
ſtructure raiſed thereon as wonderfully ſuperb, but the ſame 
power that with the aſtiftance of providence raif-d, will be 
undoubtedly able, through the fame affiſtanee to ſupport it, if 
we are not wanting to that and to ourſelves in the exertion 
of unanimity and public ſpirit, which having ſuch encou- 
ragement to perſeverance we cannot from fo brave, fo gener- 
ous, and ſo enlightened a nation as this, have any occation to 


ſuſpect. 


may contribute to their ſecurity, The providing an effeftual militia would prevent 
the neceſſity of ſending over regular tivops wich is attended with many inconve- 
niences, 'I'he diſtraftion on the firſt appearance of danger would be at efteftually 
removed by the conſtruttion of ſuch a fortreſs, which is no new thought, though 
it hath never yet been executed. The public garden would probably diſcover that 
we are really in poſſeſſion of many of thoſe valuable things for which we envy our 
neighbours, and we may be ſure that whatever we find growing natuially in the coun- 
try may by ſkill and culture be with facility and certainty brought to perfection, 
Of this we have a clear inſtance in reſpect to indigo, fince the wild plant which 
Was = neglected is now preferred to what was obtained with much labour and 
expenſe, 
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BOOK V. 


The Commercial Intereſts of Great Britain. 


SHA F. I. 
A general View of our Traffic with foreign Countries. 


T HE ſcope of this book ts to grve a comprehenſive view of ous 
trade in all its branches. The nature and late 7 gur in- 
tercourſe with Ruſſia. Our trade with Sweden and the occa- 
fron of its decline. Our commerce with Norway and Denmark 
conſidered. The ſlate ofour traffic with the ſeveral great cities 
in Germany, The nature of our intercourſe with the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. The commerce between Great Britain and the 
united provinces impartially conſidered. Our paſt and preſent 
intercourſe with France ſlated in the like manner. The former 
and _ condition of our traffic with Spain, with remarks. 

| Our commerce with Portugal, in former times and at preſent, 


F 
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fairly lated. Our intercourſe with the ſeveral parts of Italy, 


with ſome reflections thereun. Our trade to the Levant under 
the direction of the Turkey company conſidered. The trade be- 
tween Great Britain, Africa, and her colonies explained in 
the former book. The fume and 1eput tion of thee nations 
diffuſed by our extenſtve commerce throuyh all parts of the 
world, This is likewiſe the great jource © national wealth, 
and is alſo in many other reſpects the foundation of national 


happineſs. 


HE pains that on every occaſion have been taken in 
placing the numerous and invaiuable advantages 
ariſing from commerce to this nation in the fulle(t 
point of view through every part of this work, 

makes it unneceſl.ry to enter here into minute de.ails on this 

very important ſubject, which could (n.y lead to the tepeti— 
tion of things that in their proper places have been explained 
already. What is {till wanting is to collect into a narrow com- 
paſs a general proſpect of our extenive traſhe, that we may 
trom thence form clear and diſtinct ideas of the ulrs that have 
been made, and the benefits that have been drawn from the 
many favourable circumſtances theie iſlands pottels, f main- 
taining a great and permanent maritime power, founded up- 


on our univerſal mercantile correſpondence through ali parts 


of the known world (a). 
To begin then with the northern nations. 


OvR intercourſe with Ruſſia hath ſubſiſted long and hcen 
ſubject to many revolutions, that is, in difterent perio4s we 
have had greater or Jeſs connexions therewith, have fon;etinics 
ſent more at others fewer ſhips thither than other nations, ut 
in no one period ſo many as at preſent, We export thither wool- 
lens of various forts, ſilks, paper, mercury, hard wares, arms, 
powder, lead, pewter, herrings, copperas, diving woods, 


(n) It may conduce to the clear underſtanding what is delivered in this chapter, 
to give a ſuceinct repreſentation of the advantages theſe 1ſNands enjoy in reſpect to 
an extenſive commerce. 'I heir ſituation for an intercoutic with all parts of the 
world is as commodious as can be deſired. Our ports are numerous, happily dif- 
poſed, many of them excellent by nature, ſome wongerfahy improved by art, open 
at all ſeaſons of the year, which is not, or at leaſt not alwavs, the cate with tome 
our neighbours, and moſt of them ſecute and eaſy of acceſs. The country abounds 
with a variety of rich and valuable commodities, and, ſince trade and induſtey have 
flouriſhed, innumerable manufaures. Our ſeamen are on all hands atlowed to 
be ſtout, active, and expert. The genius of the pemie in Great Britain 4 
Ireland admirably adapted to all the different employments requif11s t the tupport 
of a commercial ſtate, all which circumſtances maturely conſidered ſufficiently 
ſhow, that what we advance in the text is founded on the moſt ſubſtantial reaſons. 


ſugar, 
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ſugar, pepper, and many other things. We import cordage, 
tallow, ſkins, furs, pot aſh, iron, copper, hemp, flax, lin- 
ſecd, coarle linens, ſail cloth, &c. in conſequence of which 
the valance againſt us is very great, greater indeed than with 
any other country, But it by nv means follows from hence 
that this is a detrimental trade, it is in truth quite the con- 
trary, for we import no luxuries from thence, "The naval 
ſtores are requiſite to ſupport our ſhipping, and the freight 
we received from foreigners goes a great way in diminiſhing 
this balance, This trade being carried on in bulky com- 
modities increaſes our navigation and the number of our 
ſeamen. Beſides this many of our imports from thence are 
manufactured here and re-exported, The preat profit that 
Ruiha derives from us makes her a natural and ulclul ally. 
But notwithſtanding all this it would be highly beneficial 
to us if we could raiſe more of theſe naval ſtores in our plan- 
tations, or excite the inhabitants ot the weſtern iſlands of 
North Britain to cultivate hemp in large quantities, for which 
their ſoil is exceedingly proper, and as we have clſewhere 
ſhown, no hemp whatever is preferable to our own (/). 
SWEDEN is a Country with which we had formerly much 
larger dealings than we have at preſent, We continue to 
export thither ſundry kinds of woollen goods, wrought iron 
and brals, paper, pepper, and different drugs. On the other 
hand we bring from thence iron, copper, plank, and other 
naval ſtores, and theſe in ſuch quantities as to create a con- 
hderable balance againſt us. But as we obſerved before, 
theſe are neceſlarics not luxuries, ſo that the loſs is the lass 
to be regretted, though heightened by the Swedes lending 
moſt of theſe goods in their own veſſels, by which the freight 
is added to the price, Ihe decline of this trade the Swedes 
owe to their conduct by raiſing the price of their pitch and 
tar, and putting us under other hardſhips, which induced us 


(b) In refpeR to the trade of Ruſſia, Sir ſoſſah Child in the prefoce to his ex- 
cellent diſcourſe ſpeaks of it as at that time in a manner loft, the Dutch having 
twenty-two fail of ſhips employed there in the year before he wrote, and we bur 
one; whereas, ſays he, in former times we had more than they. It is plain from 
hence that he conſidered our intercourſe with Ruflia as of great importance, The 
revolutions in commerce are frequent and great, for which realon no abfolute con- 
cluſions can be formed from the ſtate of the trade between two nations at any par- 
ticular period, even ſuppoſing, which is rarely the caſe, that they could be obtain- 
ed with the greateſt certainty. A century after the rime in which Sir ſofiah wrote 
things have worn a very different aſpect, for A. D. 1764 there went from the port 
of London only to the Ruſhan ports of Peterſburg, Narva, und Kiga, cighty-nine 
fail of ſhips, and from the ſeveral ports in the Britiſh dominions, or ireighted on 
Britiſh account, near two hundred. It was computed in this year that a moicty of 
all the ſhips trading to Ruſſia were Englith, end in point of tunnage that they 
amounted to two thirds, It was alſo computed by the Ruſhans themſelves that the 
balance of trade in their favour, including cuſtoms and our commerce at Arch- 
ange!, amounted to five millions of rubles, 
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to take thoſe ſteps, that by procuring theſe commodities from 
our own colonies have delivered us from this inconvenience, 
This behaviour ought to be a warning to other nations and to 
ourſelves, for ſuch unreaſonable impoſitions, though they 
may be attended with temporary advantages, cannot but prove 
detrimental in the end (c). 
Our commerce with Denmark and Norway is as ancient 
as any. We export ſome coarſe woollens, herrings, paper, 
pepper, and different kinds of drugs. On the other hand we 
import fir timber, deals, ſpars, iron, and other naval ſtores, 
in great quantities, by which there is a large balance againſt 
us, and this is alſo enhanced by their bringing theſe commo— 
dities in their own ſhips. Yet theſe are neceſſaries like- 
wiſe, though undoubtedly it is not neceſſary that we ſhould 
deal with foreigners in preference to our ſubjects in the colo- 


nies from whence we might be fupplied, which is a thing that | 


cannot be too often repeated, while the evil which occaſions 
theſe repctitions continues to ſubſiſt (4). | 


OuR intercourſe with the trading cities of Germany, 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Dantzick, Konigſberg, Elbing is very 
conſiderable, We export to them woollens of almoſt every 
ſort, tin, lead, large quantities of Eaſt India goods and ma- 
nufactures, and many commodities from our plantations, 
We receive in return plank, kid ſkins, linen, linen yarn, 
and many other articles, Theſe great cities by the means of 
large rivers diſtribute what they take froin us through Germa- 
ny, Poland, Pruſſia, and other countries, to a very great 


diſtance, by which they acquire much wealth, and their de- 
mands for the goods which we have before- mentioned are 


cc The Swedes for a long courſe of years ſaw our trade and their intereſt 
therein with a diſpoſition no way favourable to us, and perhaps leſs ſo to them- 
ſelves, They were unable to work their mines without advances from our mer- 
chants, we took great quantities of their goods, and paid for at leaft two thirds of 
them with ready money. On principles of true policy they ought to have cheriſhed 
a commerce ſo beneficial, inſtead of which they did all they could to cramp cur 
importations, and oppreſſed our merchants in a variety of inſtances, At the be- 
ginning of Queen Anne's war, A. D. 1703, they puſhed matters ſo far, upon 3 
preſumption that we muſt be obliged to them for pitch and tar, and this too upon 
their own terms, that as we have already ſhown, ſee p. 567, induced vs to take 
ſuch meaſures as. procured us both from our American plantations, to their grea! 
prejudice and our emolument.—(d) In regard to our commerce with all theſe nortn- 
ern nations, it is to be remembered that we extract from them neceſſaries, and 
chiefly ſuch as we turn to our profit, and therefore we ought not to regret that we 
Pay for them, As they are chiefly employed in our marine, the balances thu: 
Randing againſt ns, though an apparent loſs in that, yet conſidered in another light, 
as proofs of cur increaſing navigation, are regiſters of our gains, They were ſmall- 
er when our trade was more confined, they have grown in proportion to the cxten- 
fion of our commerce, and the only means by which we ought to wiſh their de: 


celine in any degree, muſt be from our raiſing what we take from them at hore, 0! 
bringing them from our colonies, 


continually 
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continually increaſing. It would however certainly be a 

reat advantage to us, if by encouraging the linens ot Great 
Britain and Ireland we could leſſen their importation, as this 
would not only find employment for our induſtrious poor, but 
alſo contribute to heighten the balance in our favour, a point 
that certainly merits the greateſt attention (e). 

W1TH the Auſtrian Netherlands we have, and have had 
for ſome ages, a conſtant and very conſiderable intercourſe, 
We export ſome woollens, grograms, cotton, hard ware, 
ſome ſilk, a great deal of our plantation produce, and large 


* 


quantities of proviſions, eipecially butter from Ireland, On 


the other hand we import lawns, laces, threads, tapes, tap2- 
ſtry, &c. this employs very many ſhips, a great number ot 
ſailors, and not a few manufacturers, which are circumſtan— 
ces certainly in our favour. But as many, if not moit oi 
the goods we receive are not neceflaries, it ought to induce 
us to take every method pyuhble to raiie our own manufactures 
of the ſame kind, which would gradually contribute to en— 
hance the balance in our favour (J). 

OvuR commerce with Holland hath been long very great, 
and continues increaſing, We export thither woollens of 
almoſt every kind, leather, coals, the produce of our planta- 
tions, and many of the commoditics and manufactures that 
we bring from the Eaſt Indies. Our imports contiſt in fine 
hollands, thread, ſpices, rheniſh wines, battery, madder, 
wainſcot, clapboards, &c. It is on all hands allowed that 
we havea large balance in our favour, It hath been ſaid, and 
ſaid with truth, that notwithſtanding what we gain from the 


Dutch they derive great, perhaps greater profits from this 
trade than we, by ſending what they purchaſe into other 


(e) The commerce of theſe great trading cities ought not in reaſon to excite our 
envy, for if we in part ſupply the materials of their wealth we participate in their 
profits; any ſiniſter accidents happening to them, muſt of courſe decreaſe their 
demands from us. Beſides we employ a very conſiderable part of our imports in 
our manufactures, and therefore have no cauſe to grudge an expenſe that turns ul- 
timately to our advantage. The late repreſentations made by the city of Dantzic 
in her preſent diftreſs, hath ſet this matter in a very full and true light, by ſhowing 
in a multitude of inſtances, that the declenficn of her commerce would impair 
ours. /) In the courſe of this work we have had frequent occaſions to ſhow the 
reciprocal advantages arifing trom the intercourſe between theſe iſſands and the do- 
minions of the houſe of Burgundy in former times. We have ſeen that the Flem- 
ings have inſtructed us in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and that very 
many of theſe improvements by which we have grown to be a rich and flouriſhing 
nation, we derive from them. If they have {ll the advantage in reſpect to ſome 
manufactures, it ought to excite our emulation rather than our envy. We have 
already acquired much by copying their examples, and by giving proper encourage- 
ment to the induſtry of our own people we may ſtill acquire more. 


: 2 2 count 
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countries. There ſeems however to be no cauſe that we 
ſhould repine at this, for what accrucs to us from the ſale and 
freight of our commodities is the ſame, let who will con- 
ſume them. In truth, inſtead of complaint it ought to fur. 
niſh us with grounds ot ſatisfaction, ſince it is an experimen- 
tal proof, that a nation, inſtead of being impoveriſhed, may 
be enriched by trading with another nation, thouch in the 
firſt inſtance the balance is againſt her, and therefore it gives 
us juſt reaſon to hope that this may happen to ourſelves in 
other caſes (2). 

FRANCE is a region that not only furniſhes the neceſſa- 
rics and the conveniencies, but abounds alſo with what may 
be truly ſtyled the luxuries of life. Our commerce therefore 
with the French hath been always, and that juſtly, an object 
of jealouſy, We export to them flannels, a very few wogl- 
lens, tin, lead, coals, tobacco, alum, lanthern leaves, drugs, 
and ſome of the commoditics of the Eaſt Indies. On the 
other hand we import wines, brandies, lace, lawns, cam- 
brick, brocades, pruncs and other fruits, with a variety 0 
other articles. It is evident therefore that dealing with them 
tor articles of luxury moſtly, it is not to be wondered that 
the balance is againſt us. But ſince Dunkirk hath been mae 
a free port, and we have exported cambricks when printed, 
ſent over ſuch large quantities of tobacco, and taken leſs of 
their wines and brandies, it is probably leſs detrimental than 
formerly. However it we conſider the practice of ſmuggling, 
there is no ſpeaking poſitively to this point. Our preatelt 
ſecurity would be following the example of the French, 


in taking from them as they do from us ſuch things only as 
we cannot do without (/). 


SPAIN 


(pg) The articles of our exports mentioned in the text are but few, becauſe it 
would have required a page to have mentioned them all, ſince there is haidly any 
thing of our produce or manufacture which at ſome time or other we do not tend 
to Holland, It is owing to the peculiar ſituation, indefatigable induſtry, and the 
comme:cial ſkill of the Dutch, that they are enabled to vend in tome ſhape or other 
the tar greateſt part of the goods they take from us, and it by this they ate gains, 
we are ſo likewiſe. If they did not diſpoſe of our commodities and manutactures 
as they do we could not, Beſides with reſpe&t to the imports many of them 
are of ue in our manufattures, and others are re-expoited, The Dutch are cer- 
tainly a very ſagacious people, eſpecially in commerce, fo that in many things it 
would be well it we imitated them, but not in all, becauſe we difter trom them 
in our own policy, and in ſeveral other circungſtances,—(&) It 1s very certain that 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond our commerce with France was very detrimental 
to this nation, yet whether to ſuch a degree, as ſome able writers alerted, hath 
been queſtioned by Dr. Davenant, Be that as it will, the opinion had its ule. The 
French, though ſo great gainers, firſt began to cramp this trade, by laying heavy 
duties on our manufuctures, and this produced a retaliation, which with the 1uc- 
ceeding wars effectually leGened our correſpondence. We likewiſe began to let vp 
mgny of their manufactures, which was highly facilitated by the proteſtants, who 
rey red hither from the violent perſecution raiſed againſt them in that * 

rom 
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SPAIN is a noble and extenſive kingdom, with which we 
had larger commercial dealings formerly than of late years, 
and many Engliſh houſes of great reputation were ſettled in 
the principal ports by eminent merchants who lived in ay 
credit and eſſeem. We export woollen cloths, ſtuffs, hats, 
ſilk and worſted hoſe, leather, wrought iron, brats, pewter, 
tin, lead, copper, fail cloth, linens printed and plain, clock. 
work, wrought filk, cordage, glaſs, copperas, and a preat 
varicty of plantation and Kait India commodities, We im- 
port trom thence wine, oil, filk (when the extraction of that 
commodity 1s permitted) iron, wool, indigo, barilla, kelp, 


cochineal, cork, kid ſkins, and a great varicty of fruits. It 
is plain from hence, that from this intercourſe both nations 
arc reciprocally benefited. We are by far the beſt cuſtomers 


the Spaniards have, indeed, except to Holland and Ge rmany, 
they ſend their commodities no where elſe, and on the other 
hand they have ours on the moſt moderate terms, We have 
[till a conſiderable balance, but ſome competent judges have 


thought this trade might be again put into a better ſtate, than 
that in which it now ttauds (J. h 


PoRTUGAL owes more and more recent obligations to us 
than any other ſtate in Europe, of which at the beginning, | 
of the current century they ſeem to have had a truer and 
{tronger ſenſe than at preſent, Our exports conhit in wool- 
len cloths and ſtuffs of different kinds, hats, hoſe, iron, 
braſs, lead, pewter, fail cloth, linen, glaſs, cabinet, turne- 
ry, and millinery wares, gunpowder, cordape, clock and 
watch-work, wrought plate, leather, drugs, and a great va- 
riety of other articles, more eſpecially from our plantations. 
We import wines, 170 almonds, raiſins, canes, cork, fruit, 
and falt, The prevailing opinion 15 that we draw a great 
balance trom thence, we certainly did fo formerly, but things 
have been very much altered in leſs than half a century, It | 
was alwavs, and is ſtill true, that we take more of their com- | 


Irom thete and other canes our demands for French commoditiet have bean very 

much letiened, But notwithſtanding this the principle advanced inthe text 1s per- 

tectly well-founded, and we have till juſt reaſon to be jealous of @ commerce that 

{upplics us only with luxuries, and ſtill greater reaſon to eurrd by cvery polable mee 

thod againſt their being brought in clandeſtinely to the detriment of the revenue, 

as well as the public intereſt in many other reſpects.—(;) A judicious hiſtory of 

our intercourſe with Spain, political and commercial, would be of very preat ule, 

and reQtity many miſtakes which otherwiſe perhaps may never be cured, It is very | 
evident that the intereſts of both nations are very compatible, and it might be very 
eaſily ſhown, that in conſequence of this a ſtrict friendſhip between them would 

contribute to their mutual advantage, and on the other hand, that any miſunder- 

ſtanding between them muſt be excecdingly detrimental to both. As things ſtand 

at preſent this trade is fill very valuable, though not in ſo high a degree as It was, 


But by prudent management, and a little forbcarance on both ſides, it might be 
cuade much more ſo than it is. | 
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modities than all the other nations of Europe, and that if we 
did not take them they would find it difficult to diſpoſe of 
then; elſcwhere, whercas there are few or none of them with 


which we might not be ſupplied on as reaſonable terms from 
other places (4). Under the former article the Canary, un- 
der the latter the Madeira iſlands are included. 


ITALY 1s a very ſpacious country, and hath ſome valua- 
ble dependencies, abounding with a variety of rich commo- 
dities, and inhabited by an intelligent and commercial people, 
with whom we have always had a great intercourſe. The 
great cities of Turin, Milan, Bologna, Parma, Lucca, and 
ſeveral others, though within land, drive a very great trade 
by the means of different ports, ſuch as Nice, Genoa, Leg- 
horn, Ancona, Venice, Naples, and in Sicily, Meſſina, 
Palermo, &c. Ourexports conſiſt in woollens of every kind, 
hats, hoſe, filk mixed and wrought, leather, pewter, braſs, 
tin, lead, lanthern leaves, bugles, glaſs, earthen and china 
wares, pipes, wrought plate, ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, and a great 
varicty of plantation and Eaſt India commodities, We re- 
ceive in return filk raw, thrown, and wrought, oils, wines, 
currants, paper, marble, rock alum, vermicelli, coral, cot- 
ton, goats hair, and ſkins, ſoap, ſulphur, drugs of different 
kinds, and many other lefler articles. Many of theſe are ne- 
cellary in our manufactures, ſome of them abſolutely fo, as 
to what may be ſtyled luxuries, they do not amount to much, 
and are paid for in our own goods. The balance may be 
and probably is againſt us in ſome places, in others for us, 


and we have, it 1s believed, a general balance upon the 
Whole (IJ). , es 


Tur 


(+) Our commerce with this country in the reign of Queen Anne, in conſe- 
quence of Mr, Methuen's treaty, was without queſtion very great. But then it 15 
to be conſidered that a part of our exports went to ſupply our army, and part allo 
was privately carried into Spain, then in the hands of an enemy. It hath fince, 
in the opinion of the ableſt judges, declined very nuch, notwithſtanding the com- 
mon notions to the contrary. Theſe were chiefly ſupported from the quantities of 
Portugal money brought hither, which it was concluded was the conſequence of 2 
balance in trade in our favour, In truth, Portugal having a balance againſt her 
with all the other nations in Europe, and we having a balance againit ſome ot 
them, that was diſcharged to us there, and the ſecurity and felicity of tranſporting 
money in our own ſhips rendered us the carriers of a conſiderable part of the balance 
due to other nations, and by which in reality we gained only the freight. The com- 
mon notions however ſupported by this appearance have been very prejudicial, an“ 
are in a great meaſure the ſource of that change of diſpoſition in the Portugueſe 
miniſtry, which in ſpite of the good offices we have rendered them have had veiy 
bad eflecls in regard to our merchants there.—{/) What hath been previouſly cb- 
terved in regard to our commerce with Ruſſia and the other northern countries, 1s 
to be remembered here, to prevent our apprehending an ultimate loſs where a great 
advantage is not apparent. The web of commerce is compoſed of many threads, 

ſorae of theſe ate almoſt imperceptibly fine, In the preſent cafe it is evident ti 
take nothing from Ttalv, or at leaft very little, that can be had cliewher?, and 


eh 
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THE commerce of the Levant is under the direction of 
the Turkey company, erected by Queen Elizabeth, confirm- 
ed by her ſucceſſour King James, regulated by Charles the 
Second, and altered by a late act of parliament. This is not 
a joint ſtock company, but rather an aſſociation of mer- 
chants trading under certain rules and reſtrictions of their 
own framing, and for a long ſeries of years conſidered as the 
moſt reſpectable mercantile body in the nation. We export 
woollens of all forts, tin, lead, leather, wrought iron, elaſs 
wares, and large quantities of plantation and Eaſt India com- 
modities, Our imports conſiſt in raw ſilk, grogram yarn, 
cotton and cotton yarn, wool, goats hair, dieing goods, and 
a variety cf drugs. It is obvious from this very ſuccinct ac- 
count, that no branch of our trade can be more beneficial 
than this, as it carries out only commodities and manufac- 
tures, and as we receive in return no luxuries, but on the 
contrary ſtaples that employ the induſtry of our own people. 
It is however aſſerted, that the French by their addreſs, and 
by their favourable ſituation for this commerce, have in 
ſome meaſure ſupplanted us, but it is ſtill hoped that by the 
neceſlary aſſiſtance of the legiſlature, and the known abilities 
of our eminent merchants, the ſplendour of this company 
may be again reſtored (7). 

IN reſpect to our intercourſe with Africa, the Eaſt Indics, 
and our plantations, the beſt accounts have been given of 
them that lay within the compals of our abilities, or the reach 
of our information, and upon the whole the reader cannot 
but perceive with pleaſure, that whatever hath been advanc- 
ed in this work in reference to the wide extent of our com- 
merce, 1s ſtrictly true, and that no nation at preſent can 
with any degree of juſtice be thought our equals therein, 


that we ſend large quantities of our commodities thither. In reſpe& to what we 
receive from thence, ani more eſpecially filk, turns highly to our profit by the 
employment of a number of induſtrious perſons, and the other articles are alto of 
great utility in different manufactures. Ihe whole occaſions a circulation in trade, 
which is a thing of no ſmall conſequence, even if the balance ſhould fluctuate and 
be ſometimes for and ſometimes againſt vs,—-(m) Moſt of the circumſtances which 
2re generally allowed to conſtitute a beneficial trade are united in this commerce, 
What we ſend to and receive from the dominions of the Grand Signior is on 
board our own veſſels, and thereby an advantage to our navigation, We export our 
native commodities and our own manufactures, we import raw materia:s, which 
being wrought up here, are in part re-exported. In how extenſive a manner the 
good effects ariſing from this intercourſe are diffuſed through all ranks cf people, 
and how much the landed as well as trading intereſts are benefited thereby, is very 
clearly explained in the Britiſh Merchant, vol. i. p. 135—141. This fully juflißes 
what hath been advanced in the text in reterence to the great impurtance of this 
| branch of trade, and the expediency of trying every methed to recover, ſupport, 

and extend it. The probable means of ſucceeding in ſo momentous an affair hath 


been very fully as well as very jugiciouſly treated by Sir James Porter in his late 
treatiſe upon this ſubject. | 
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But though this general repreſentation, founded as it is on 
particular inſtances, might poſſibly ſuffice, and make an im- 
preſſion ſufficiently ſtrong upon ſuch as are acquainted with 
this ſubject, yet for the ſake of others not ſo converſant there- 
with, it may not be amiſs, the great importance thereof con- 
ſidered, to eh. a little farther into the matter, in order 
more effectually to diſplay, and more clearly to aſcertain the 
great and numerous benefits arifing from it. 

As it is the immediate baſis of our correſpondence with other 
countries, it affords them in- the ſeveral ſpecimens of our 
commodities a certain degree of knowledge of theſe iſlands, 
the fame of which hath reached the moſt diſtant parts of the 
globe. By the value of our cargoes we raiſe our ciedit with 
the inhabitants. Through the advantages they reap from our 
dealings with them, they are induced to court our favour, and 
to preſerve our friendſhip; by our candour and juſtice, and 
our being known to have none but commercial views we con- 
ciliate their eſteem, while our maritime force excites that re— 
ſpect which is ſo neceſſary to maintain it. Theſe are point; 
of the higheſt conſequence to a nation, and are clearly in our 
poſleſſion. | 
Bor there is another ſpecies of power which we derive 
from the ſame ſource, and that is our national wealth, 

This will inconteſtably appear if we conſider the condition 
we were in and the figure we made before we became confi- 
derable for our foreign commerce, to which from the peruſal 
of the former books the reader can be no ſtranger. It is to 
this that we owe the improvements of our lands, the increaſe 
and variety of our produce, the riſe of rents, and the ſpirit 
of cultivation, for which, as a people, we are diſtinguiſhed, 
It is no leſs evident from the increaſe of our cities, towns, 
and port, the beauty, convenience, and elegance of pri- 
vate as well as public ſtructures, and the rich furniture with 
which they are adorned, It is conſpicuous in our magazines 
ot coſtly goods, in the quantity of our plate and jewels, as 
well as in the treaſure we poſſeſs, and the low rate of intereſt, 
all of which have been the gradual conſequences derived from, 
or benefits continually furniſhed by our commerce (un). 
VVV 5 THERE 

(n) We have heard much of the balance of trade, and of the neceſſity of diſco- 
vering it, for which a variety of methods have been pointed out, many of them 


very ſpecious, ſome to a certain degree uſeful, but none of them abſolutely certain 
or fatisfaftory, The balance between us and particular countries can never be 


known trom the Nate of exports and imports for a few years, even if theſe 
Rates could be abſolutely depended upon, 


a**»h © . 


The general balance therefore 
compute 
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THERE are ſtill perhaps better effects flowing from the 
ſame cauſe, that is, the general change of circumſtances in 
reſpect to individuals. We are no longer divided into great 
lords and mean vallals. Riches acquired by traffic, being 
more equally diſpericd are better employed, and conſequently 
make more people happy. The ſupport of commerce is in- 
duſtry, the ſpirit of induſtry is the reſult of freedom. The 


ſecurity of property produces independency, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of this, and that it is derived from and depends 
upon our conſtitution, is the genuine characteriſtic of pub— 
lic ſpirit, It is true that this great fabric does not reſt en- 
tirely upon foreign trade, but derives likewiſe no inconſider— 
able ſtrength from that which reſults from the intercourſe be- 
tween the inhabitants of the different parts of our own do- 
minions, as will appear in the ſubſequent diſcuſſion of this 


ſubject. 


computed from theſe muſt be indecifive. The rate of exchange, which hath been 
called a commercial barometer, would be really ſo, it commerce only operated upon 
it; but this not being the caſe, it can be no rule at all. The cuſtom-houſe books, 
though very uſeful, are yet no unerring guides; whatever is ſmuggled does not ap- 
pear, ſome exports are beyond the truth, and ſome things are not rated at all. 
The plenty or ſcarcity of money cannot for many reaſons be relied on; and yet 
the judgments formed from one or more of theſe have miſled ſeveral inquiſitive 
perſons, and have, according to their reſpective prejudices, excited the moſt ſan- 
guine notions in ſome, and produced deep deſpondency 1n others, A due ſenſe of 
this prevented the inſerting any calculations in this chapter, confiding rather in 
thoſe ſigns mentioned in the text, as being level to every one's underſtanding, and 
the truth of which are too notorious to he controverted, Our foreign traffic hath 
been for a ſeries of years increaſing; it the general balance had been againſt us 
we muſt by this time have been brought very low, if not totally undone, But as 
every thing we ſee proves the contrary, it may ſerve to convince us, and this the 


rather, becauſe foreigners ſhow their ſent: of the matter by the ſums they intruſt in 
our public funds, 


C HN A P, II. 


Of the Coaſting Trade, and of that between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


General repreſentation of the national advantages that arifc 
from the coaſ trade. The baſis of this, the happy diflribu- 
tion of the various productions through different parts of theſe 
Hand. By this mode of communication they are all brouzbt 
into a conſlant and continual circulation. This circumſtance 
promotes induflry equally, effeftually, and univerſally. Be- 
comes thereby a principal inſtrument of national felicity} The 
conftruttion of coaſting veſſels affords employment and j. Vence 
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to multitudes. The force of this reaſoning no way impeached 
by the acknowledged uncertainty as to the number of theſe veſſels. 
The ſeamen they breed may be juſtly conſidered as a naval mili- 
tia maintained without any national expenſe. The intercourſe 
between Great Britain, Ireland, and the coaſt trade of both a 
matter of great conſequence. The promoting a general correſ- 
pondence between theſe and the leſſer iſlands depending upon 
them, a point of great utility. The connexion between foreign 
commerce and this coaſting trade ſlated and explained. 


S theſe iſlands are moſt admirably ſeated for embracino 

a conſtant toreign commerce to all parts of the world, 
ſo their form and diſpoſition is at the ſame time the moſt fa- 
vourable that can be wiſhed for the carrying on a coaſtin 
trade, the nature, importance, and conſequence of which it 
is our next buſineſs to explain. If we conſider them in this 
point of view we ſhall diſcern that the bays, creeks, and 
mouths of rivers are moſt commodiouſly ſituated on both ſides 
of both iſlands, at convenient diſtances from each other, 
which is of inexpreſſible benefit to ſmall veſſels. What is 
ſtill a greater advantage is the very large extent of our coaſts, 
the peculiar prerogative of inſular ſituations, Which we have 
taken ſo much pains in different parts of this work to render 
evident. "Theſe ſignal and ſingular bleſſings of providence 
naturally invite, as well as facilitate to an intelligent peo- 
ple who poſſeſs them, the correſponding with each other by 
ſea, By theſe means an eaſy and conſtant communication is 
preſerved to the inhabitants, who with veſlels of difterent 
ſizes, and conſtructed for different purpoſes, make longer or 
ſhorter voyages according as their occaſions require, and thus 
with little riſk and trouble, without hearing ſo much as the 
ſound of a foreign language, or being out of the protection 
of their own laws, multitudes are ſupported, and very many 
of theſe acquire eaſy fortunes, by the profits ariſing from 
their induſtry in the management of domeſtic traffic (a). 


(a) The obſervation of Sir William Petty, that the fea line of the Britiſh 
ihands extends to no leſs than three thouſand eight hundred miles, whereas that oi 
the great kingdom of France is but one thouſand, will convey to an intelligent 


reader a very ſtriking idea of thoſe advantages that we derive from thence, But in 


early times, when people were not much uſed to reflection or calculation, the very 
proipe of their own and their neighbour's ſituation gave birth to this fort of na- 
vigation, and gradually to the riſe of the numerous towns upon our coaſts, In all 
of theſe children from their carlicſ age have a propenſity to ſomething relative to 
this buſineſs, and if their diſpoſitions are not diverted to ſome other objects, Le- 
come rope-makers, boat- builders, or .ſailors, in this way eſpecially, as being free 
from all terrours and dangers attending long voyages, to which however the boldeſt 
and mag experienced addict themſelves by degrees. 


THis 
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TH1s ſubject, ſimple as it ſeems, cannot be developed to 
ſuch a degree as it deſerves, without much attention and 
pains. The baſis of thoſe benefits we derive from it is the 
very great difference in the ſoil and climate of the different 
parts of theſe iſles, which may in this reſpect be conſidered 
as ſo many different countries, The products and commo- 
dities that are extremely common in ſome of them are in 
others not to be met with at all. A proper ſenſe of this, and 
a juſt deſire to make a right uſe of it, naturally dictated the 
transferring commodities from one part of the iſland to 
another, In early ages, however, this from various cauſes 
was very much confined. For before genius had invented 
and induſtry perfected many arts, or theſe iſlands were united 
under one monarchy, this intercourſe was often interrupted 
and always incomplete, and of courſe its effects leſs conſi— 
derable. But by degrees as theſe obſtacles were ſucceſſively 
removed, its advantages grew more conſpicuous, from whence 
improvements were continually made, and its progrets greatly 
increaſed, till in our days it hath reached to a ſtupendous 
height, notwithſtanding which it is daily extending, For 
where profit invites and example points the way, bounds are 
not to be ſet, ſo that probably poſterity, when comparing 
the ſtate it may be then in with what it is now, will look 
back upon us with the very ſame ſentiments that we do upon 
our immediate anceſtors (b). 

THE carriage by ſea, whercever it is any way practicable, 
is pregnant with many apparent, conſiderable, and growing 
advantages, being ealy, ſpeedy, cheap, regular, and in our 
ſeas always free from Ice, conitant and open. In conte- 
quence of ſo many favourable circumſtances we ſee wares of 
every kind brought with the greateſt facility from places very 
diſtant, and by this means thoſe to whom they belong con- 
tract an acquaintance, and the knowledge is thereby ſpread 
of the commoditics of which they are poſſeſſed, and thoſe 
wants they deſire to have ſupplied, whence it hath ariſen 
thit we now receive-many things from different remote parts 


(6b). The ſeveral valuable commodities for which theſe iſlanis are juſtly famon:s, 
become, by this diſtribution into different and diſtant parts, much more profitable 
and uſeful ty the inhabitants, For by means of the coaſt trade whereever they grow 
they are every where to be found, and this with a verv inconſiderable addition ot 
expenſe, which is alſo commonly balanced by the goods and manufactures ſent is 
thoſc places iu return, This commodious diftribution is particularly remar«abie in 
coals, the Eaſt fide of the iſland being ſupplied from New caſtle and its dependen- 
cies, the Welt and a great part of Ireland from Swanſea and Whitehaven. We 
may ſay the ſame of ſalt, of corn, metals, and many other commoditie: z but to 
bring this matter into a narrow compaſs, and to convince the judicious reader 10w 
well founded our aſſertions upon this head are, let him conſider that theſe are our 


oven productions, brought from diftcrent parts in our own ſhipping, in _ our 


own ſeamen are employed, and that all the profits of the ſale, freight, &i, centres 
among? ourfelyes, | | | | 


U 
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of our own dominions, with which, when this communica- 
tion was leſs extenſive, we were furniſhed by foreigners, I 
the ſame cauſe we owe that whatever is of any uſe or capable 
of being any where converted to uſe, whereever it lies, is 
ſooner or later brought to market, and finds in time its proper 


value, which otherwiſe from being unknown might tor ever 
have continued neglected (c). 


ALL the various products, commodities, and manufacture: 
of this moſt rich and plentiful country are happily diſtributed 
through all its ſeveral parts, as much as may be on account 
of ſaving expenſe, by the help of coaſting veſſels of different 
forms and ſizes. The counties beſt adapted to grazing, 
whereever ſituated, furniſh immenſe quantities of butter and 
cheeſe, Thoſe again that abound in paſture, afford woo}, 
Arable lands ſupply corn, flour, meal, malt, hops, &c. Ihe 
raw materials are conveyed from the places of their growth, 
to thoſe in which from the cheapneſs of proviſions or other 
circumſtances, they are wrought up. In the like manner, 
things of daily conſumption, ſuch as timber, ſtones, bricks, 
Iron, tin, lead, and copper, all bulky commodities, afford 
conſtant loadings. Beſides theſe there are many neceſſary 
articles, ſuch as falt, coals, lime, &c. which being in con- 
tinual demand, are continually tranſported, Thus, as in the 
commerce of the univeric, the ſuperfluities of one region ad- 
miniſter to the wants of another, and where induſtry 1; no! 
deficient abundance 1s communicated to all (4), 


Cc) In ancient times, and even at the beginning of the laſt century, the diſtarit 
parts of theſe iſlands were very imperfeftly known to each other, But as the 
coaſting trade hath extended, a perfect union hath been produced, and peo! 
frequently tranſport themſelves and their goods whereever they art invited by th” 
hopes of diſpoſing of them to advantage. Aſſtrik ing proof of this ariſes from the 
<uſtomhouſe books, which ſhow that coaſting veſſels arrive at London from upwar's 
of an hundred different ports in the iſland of Great Britain only. Veſſels laden with 
oyſters from Cornwall, and lobſter ſmacks from the Orkneys meet here, Ar the 
ſame time we muſt remember, that there are many other great marts, ſuch as Lew, 
Newcaſtle, Hull on the Kaſt fide, and Glaſpuw, Liverpool, Cheſter, Briftnl, . 
on the Weſt ſide.— (d) The native riches of this iſland, and their being ſo dil 
perſed, as we have repreſented in the text, might excite an idea to which its ſize 15 
19 very formidable objection, that Great Britain conſidered as a continent in ns; 
i ſpect reſembles China, and 1s capable of obtaining from its ſeveral provinces all 
the neceſlanies and moſt of the conveniencies of lite, This is a ſignal and at th- 
tame time a very ſingular advantage, which diftinguiſhes this from ſome other 
countries, and particularly from Holland, where they have very little of their 
own growth or produce, from whence it ariſes, that a rigid frugality in its 1nha- 
bitants is not only wiſe and prudent, but alſo a very neceſſary point of policy. 
Whereas with us it is apparently the public intereſt that private perſons ſhould live 
freely, plentifully, and at their caſe, for this promoting the conſtant and uniform 
conſumption of proviſions and manufaCtures, encourages cul ivation, excites in- 
Auſtry, maintains the navigation of which we are ſpeaking, and inſtead of in- 
poveriſhing, conduces to enriching the people, A circumſtance of very great im- 
portance, which merits mature conſideration, and which for this reaſon we ſhall 
tercafter take occaſion more largely to eſtabliſh and explain, 
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TuIs diſtribution of nature's benefits is ſo far from being 
an inconvenience, that it is in many reſpects highly benefi- 
cial to the public. For by theſe means every country purſues 
that mode of improvement and cultivation which is molt ſuit- 
able to the ſoil and climate, and for theſe reaſons moſt catv 
and agreeable to the inhabitants, which contributes equally 
to plenty and to perfection. This accumulated ſtock being 
ſent to different places, brings in return all thoſe neceflariès 
and conveniencies which no ſingle ſpot however fertile could 
have ſupplied, and induſtry is by this means univerſally ex- 
cited and ſupported, through that general circulation which 
this coaſting trade maintains, and which is in itfelt a moll 
uſeful and extenſive branch of induſtry, and at the ſame time 
the ſource of many other branches, productive of numerous 
emoluments to the community, and therefore it is neceffary, 
in order to ſet this ſubject in its proper light, to take tome 
notice of theſe (e). 

T net conſtruction of theſe veſſels requires a varicty of ma- 
terials, commodities, and manufactures, ſome of them brought 
from a conliderable diſtance, and ſome that have patled 
through and given employment to ſeveral hands, For before 
they can be put upon the ſtocks there mult be a proviſion 
made of timber, plank, iron-work, hemp, flax, tar, and ſe— 
veral other things. The afſiflance then becomes requiſite of 
carpenters, joiners, ſeveral forts of ſmiths, painters, fail- 
makers, rope-makers, anchor-ſmiths, and other artihcers, 
and when theſe have done their work, and the veſlel is fit for 
ſea, the butcher, brewer, baker, ſhip-chandler, and other 
tradeſmen contribute their reſpective wares to fit her for the 
voyage. It is caſy to apprehend from this, that in places 


(:) The commodities of this country would certainly Joſe much of their value 
if their conſumption was confined to the places of their growth, "This difiribu- 
tion of them by the coaſt trade renders them alike benefictal to the inhabit ents of 
theſe iſlands at large, which is fo far from diminiſhing, that mt heightens their 
price in the very places Where they are produced. This poſition, and the confe- 
quences flowing from it, will be very eaſily and clearly comprehended by an at- 
tentive and judicious reader, Yet it may not be amiſs to remark, as equally de- 
cifive and Nriking in reſpect to this propoſition, that the very different conditions 
which in ſeveral periods of time this country hath bern in, and which in the 
courſe of this werk have been carefully deſcribed, however influenced by other 
cauſes, aroſe immediately from this circumſtance, which is excerdingly worthy of 
confideration. The Romans, equally correct in the Whole ſyſtem of their policy, 
were not more attentive to cultivation and population, than vipilant in regard to 
communications of every kind; and hence that flouriſhing ſtate of Britain, ſo co- 
piouſly and ſo elegantly diſplayed by their panegyrifts. Ihe confuſion that fol- 
lowed their expulſion annihilated the coaſt trade, and thereby introduced bartariſm 
and famine much ſooner than they could be expelled, But when the Saxons were 
united under one monarchy, and peace and a general correſyondence were reſtored, 
plenty returned, and for the protection of the country and its trade, we find theſe 
coaſting veſſels, for ſuch undoubtedly they were, collected and embodied hn fleets, 
which for their number ſeem almoſt incredible, | 
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where a number of theſe veſſels are built, multitudes of peo- 
ple are employed and their families ſubſiſted, as every one 
knows who has viſited ſuch places or ſeen the builders yards 
in ſome of our great ports (J). 

THESE obſervations will at leaſt enable us to form a ge- 
neral notion of the nature of this trade, which wil] be ſuth- 
cient to convince us of its importance to the public, It 
would certainly put this more in our power, if we cou.d aſſign 
exactly the number of veſlels that carry it on in Great Britain, 
and Ireland, and the iſlands dependant upon them. But 
when it is conſidered, that on the one hand their being ex- 
ceedingly numerous is a fact indiſputable; and that on the 
other they have becn progreſhvely increaſed, and are conti- 
nually increaſing, is a thing not to be denicd; it is evident 
from thence that all computations on this head muſt be in- 
deciſive, notwithſtanding the facts before ſtated, on which 
the argument is grounded, are abſolutely certain. Some, 
and thoſe alſo very competent judges, have advanced as pro- 
bable at leaſt, that about one hundred thouſand ſeamen are 
employed in the coaſting trade, and though this may poſſibly 
be beyond the truth, yet, if we comprehend bargemen, keel- 
men, &c. they might ſwell to a much larger number (g). 
All theſe maintain themſelves and their families comfortably 
and creditably by their honeſt labour, in which, as well as in 
other reſpects, they ought to be regarded as very uſeful mem- 


bers of the community; a character very reſpectable in a free 
country. 


F) The only method of coming at a clear and thorough knowledge of ſub- 
jects ſo complicated as this, is to ſeparate the principal members of which they are 
compoſed, leaving the reſt to the reader's penetration and reſſection. The far 
greater part of the materials employed in the conſtruction of theſe veſſels are of 
our own growth, and the price of them is apparently a national advantage. The 
Jabour employed in fitting and preparing thoſe materials for uſe, and the carriage of 
them by land being likewiſe paid for, is no leſs beneficial to numbers. Neithar 15 
this all, for the ſubordinate tradeſmen, who live and thrive by the inhabitants of 
ſuch places, though not immediately concerned in their ſhipping, yet as they draw 
their ſubſiſtence from thoſe who are, muſt be likewiſe taken into the account; and 
ſo alſo muſt be ſuch as furniſh proviſions of every kind to theſe towns, in which, 
as all who are acquainted with them know, there is a great and continual con- 
ſumption.—(g) What is ſaid in the text is abundantly ſufficient to remove with any 
candid reader any difiiculty that might ariſe from the not being able to ſtate the 
number of theſe veſſels, or of the hands employed on board them with any degree 
of certainty. It would be abſurd in a froſty night to diſpute whether it was ftar- 
light, becauſe the number of thoſe ſplendid luminaries from whence it is derived 
could not be exactly fixed. This very circumſtance, by proving their multiplicity, 
is a demonſtration of the fact. Sir Joſiah Child having ſhown that moſt of the 
rules laid down for finding the balance of trade, however plauſible, are by no 
means concluſive, delivers it as his opinion, (chap. viii.) that the increaſe or de- 
- creaſe of our ſhipping is the ſureſt indication of our ſucceſs in trade. I will not 
diſpute to what extent this obſervation may be carried in reſpect to foreign com- 
merce, but in regard to what is the object of this chapter, it is certainly juſt, as the 
increaſp of coaſting veſſels in our ſmall ports renders it evident that ſuch as carry on 
this trade are gainers by it, otherwiſe the number of their tools, that is, their 
ſhips, $-uld decline, and the towns decay, 
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Bur this body of men will appear of much higher conſe- 
quence, if we look upon them in another point of light. 
They may with great propriety be ſtyled a national naval 
militia, ſerving at their own expenſe. For they are by ex- 
perience known to be as ſtout, active, and hardy ſailors as 
any in Europe, always at hand on any emergency, which is 
a reſource of inexpreſſible importance to a maritime power, 
and which being founded on the ſituation and extent of theſe 
iſlands, may without the imputation of partiality be con- 
ſidered as a reſource peculiar to ourſelves. This is a circum- 
ſtance that cannot but afford the moſt ſincere pleaſure to 
every one who really loves his country, and who of courſe 
hath a warm ſenſe of whatever contributes to her proſperity. 
It is an additional iatisfaCtion to reflect that this is not only a 
great and a peculiar, but alſo a growing advantage. There 
are many remote parts of Great Britain and Ireland that have 
ſtill no very conſiderable correſpondence one with another, at 
leaſt by ſea, whici in time however, as well as the commu- 
nication with our {ſmaller iſlands, cannot fail of taking place 


and thereby-contribute to the increaſe of our naval force, and. 


to the welfare of thouſands of our people (þ). 

THe continual intercourſe between Great Britain and Ire- 
land muſt be regarded as a very conſiderable branch of this 
trade, and which is therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to 
theſe nations. Our exports to that iſland conſiſt in a pro- 
digious variety of our native commodities, in the greateſt 
part of our manufactures, in goods imported from the Levant, 
the Eaſt-Indies, and our own Plantations. On the other 
hand we import from thence linen and linen-yarn, wool, 
woollen, and worſted-yarn, copper ore, feathers, hair, raw 
hides, kelp, calf, goat, kid, ſheep, lamb, and rabbit ſkins, 
tallow, butter, fiſh, frieze, pork, beef, and other things; 
all which are of apparent utility, and many of them ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in our manufactures, and therefore highly 
beneficial to the community. It is alſoevident from the very 
nature both of the exports and imports, that a great number 
of veſſels of different ſizes muſt be continually employed in 


(5) This naval force is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, our own, ariſing from the intercourſe 
of the inhabitants of different parts of thele iſlands with each other, and is a 
ſtrength on which we may always rely. The Romans, as we have already ſhown, 
truſted very much to their navy for the protection of this iſland, and for the ſe- 
curity of their maritime provinces on the Continent, Carauſius, who was admi- 
ral of this fleet, raiſed himſelf from that command to the purple. It was not till 
this navy was withdrawn, that the Saxons were able to over-run this country. 
When they were fully maſters of it, they likewiſe, as we have hinted beſore, truſted 
to their fleets, and when the Normans were thoroughly ſettled, they committed the 
ſecurity of the ſea and ſea coaſis to the navy of the Ports, as the reader may ſee at 


large in the learned and judicious work of the famous Selden, to which we have 
ſo frequently referred, | 
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carrying on the communication between the two kingdoms. 
The ſeveral advantages ariſing from hence are diſtributed 
through the different ports on the Weſt fide of this iſland, 
contributing thereby to the emolument of Wales, South and 
North Britain, Under this head we muſt alſo include all 
the coaſt trade of Ireland, and the communication between 
her and the ſeve al iſlands belonging to Britain, which, as 
the ſpirit of commerce diffuſes itſelf through every part of 
the Britiſh dominions, is gradually and perceptibly increaſ- 
ing (1). 

* reference to Guernſey, Jerſey, Man, the Weſtern, 
Orkney, and Shetland Iflands, there hath been already ſo 
much ſaid of them and of the advantages that may be de- 
rived from them, with the means of deriving hoe advan- 
tages, that it is unneceſſary to reſume that ſubject here, It 
may not however be amiſs to obſerve, that in proportion as 
theſe advantages can be obtained, and a conſtant and regular 
correſpondence eſtabliſhed and ſupported between them, theſe 
two great iſlands, and amongſt each other, it will afford an 
almoſt inexpreſſible augmentation in the coaſting trade, with 
this additional benefit, that the people employed therein mult 
neceſſarily become in a very ſhort ſpace, from the nature ot 
this navigation, as bold, active, and intrepid ſeamen as any 
in our ſervice, A circumſtance ſo much the more worthy of 
attention, as the ſailors thus bred are, as we have already 
very fully ſhown, the moſt important body of men, for the 
immediate and eftectual ſupply of our fleets, and on which 
our ſuperiority as a maritime power, the great bulwark of 
our ſafety, as well as the chief ſource of our proſperity, molt 
evidently depends (+4). Whatever meaſure therefore can be 


taken 


(i) It hath been fully ſhown in the preceding volume, from a ſurvey of th- 
coaſts of this iſland, and a very ſuccinct account of their ports, that no country 
in the world can be better fituated, either for the carrying on foreign commerce or 
of domeſtic traffic by veſſels navigating the whole extent of its coaſts, All that 
hath been ſaid of Great Britain is ſtrictly true of Ireland, It abounds with 3 
vaſt variety of ſtaple and valuable commodities, and theſe are diſperſed through 
the different parts of the country, ſo as to render them mutually dependent upon 
each other for the neceſſaries, at leaſt for the conveniencies of life, If notwith- 
ſtanding this there may be a great diſparity in appearance between ſome parts in 
compariſon with others, this can only ariſe from the improvements made in that 
kingdom not being become hitherto univerſal, towards the accompliſhment of 
which nothing could contribute more than the increaſe of its coaſting trade, This 
we have all the reaſon in the world to expect from the ſpirit of its inbabitants, 
from the progreſs of trade and manufaCtures amongſt them, from the increaſe of 
their cities and ports, as well as of their ſhipping, the conſtant care of their le- 
giſlature, and the noble zeal that appears in ſeveral laudable ſocieties for promoting, 
and encouraging induſtry of every kind, by every means and by every method that 
good ſenſe and public ſpirit can deviſe. —(+) In other countries this kind of navi- 
gation gray be conſidered as a partial, but in theſe leſſer iſlands be-omes the prin- 
cipal, and almoſt the only employment, In many of them, the bad ſtate of 
their ſail (at leaſt for the preſent) and in moſt of them the Scantigzls of territory, 
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taken to promote and extend this general communication, or 
to encourage thoſe concerned therein, cannot but be 
reſpects highly beneficial to the public intercits, 
Bor notwithſtanding the coaſt trade is in a great degree 
diſtinct from, yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed to have no con- 
nexion with foreign commerce, ſince the contrary is true, 
as in many reſpects it promotes and is in ſome promoted by 
it. In bringing, which is its proper object, a variety of 
commodities from different and diſtant parts of theſe iſlands 
to thoſe great ports from which our commerce is carried on, 
it facilitates tie aſſortments of their foreign cargoes, The 
returns ariſing from theſe are in like manner diſtributed to 
the leſſer ports, even in the extremities of theſe iſlands, b 
the ſame means, and thereby contributes a ſo to ſpread every 
where a defire of obtaining ſuch goods; and of courſe excites 
a ſpirit of induſtry, by which the means of obtaining them 
can only be procured, It alſo promotes commerce, as we 
have before hinted, by its being a conſtant and convenient 
nurſery for ſeamen. It is aſſiſted on the other hand by 
foreign commerce in tranſporting, as we have obſerved, a 
great part of its returns, and it is the cleareſt and moſt 
evident proof of the truth of what hath been advanced, that 
they have both grown, increaſed, and flouriſhed together (/. 


in many 


precludes them from other views. But in ll of them there is room, material», 
and encouragment tor this occupation, They have ports, fiſheries, kelp, and, other 
advantages from the fea, from whence they at preſent derive a poor and indifferent! 
ſubſiſtence, which diſpoles, one might ſay compels, them to emigrate continually in 
hopes of bettering, ther fortune. But if they would once turn their thoughts an 
their endeavours heartily to this object, ſo plainly pointed out to them by provi 
dence, ſucceſs would ſoon diſſipate that ſupineneſs which is the real ſource of the:; 
preſent poverty, and experience would pradvally teach them new, and perhaps 
hitherto untried metho s of promoting their proſperity, This would not only be 
a bleſſing to them, but as we have ſaid in the text, a ſignal emolument to the nation 
which might thereby acquire in the ſpace of a few years double the number of fea - 
men that their coaſting trade furniſhes at preſent. (7) As the ſame ſpirit animates 
the whole commercial ſyſtem, there ariſes from thence a conſtant harmony amongſt 
its ſeveral branches, which contributing to the ſupport of each, thereby invigorate* 
the whole, It would have been eaſy to have given more inſtances of the con- 
nexion of foreign commerce with this coaſting trade, but as theſe will fall in 
with the ſubjects of the ſucceeding chapters, it was thought better to omit then 
here to prevent unneceſſary repetitions, and the rather becauſe the leaſt remark in 
the text is concluſive on this head, as will be apparent to the intelligent reader 
who will conſider the facts already ſtated in the accounts given to the ports ot 
Whitehaven and Whitby, For in points of this kind, facts not only convey fuller 


evidence, but at the ſame time clearer intelligence, than can be communicated by 
any other method, 
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carrying on the communication between the two kingdoms, 
The ſeveral advantages ariſing from hence are diſtributed 
through the different ports on the Weſt fide of this iſland, 
contributing thereby to the emolument of Wales, South and 
North Britain, Under this head we muſt alſo include all 
the coaſt trade of Ireland, and the communication between 
her and the ſeve al iſlands belonging to Britain, which, as 
the ſpirit of commerce diffuſes itſelf through every part of 
the Britiſh dominions, is gradually and perceptibly increaſ- 
ing (i). 

* reference to Guernſey, Jerſey, Man, the Weſtern, 
Orkney, and Shetland Iflands, there hath been already ſo 
much ſaid of them and of the advantages that may be de- 
rived from them, with the means of deriving thoſe advan- 
tages, that it is unneceſſary to reſume that ſubject here. It 
may not however be amiſs to obſerve, that in proportion as 
theſe advantages can be obtained, and a conſtant and regular 
correſpondence eſtabliſhed and ſupported between them, theſe 
two great iſlands, and amongſt each other, it will afford an 
almoſt inexpreſſible augmentation in the coaſting trade, with 
this additional benefit, that the people employed therein mult 
neceſſarily become in a very ſhort ſpace, from the nature of 
this navigation, as bold, active, and intrepid ſeamen as any 
in our ſervice, A circumſtance ſo much the more worthy of 
attention, as the ſailors thus bred are, as we have already 
very fully ſhown, the moſt important body of men, for the 
immediate and eftectual ſupply of our fleets, and on which 
our ſuperiority as a maritime power, the great bulwark of 
our ſafety, as well as the chief ſource of our proſperity, molt 
evidently depends (+). Whatever meaſure therefore can be 


taken 


(i) It hath been fully ſhown in the preceding volume, from a ſurvey of the 
coaſts of this iſland, and a very ſuccinct account of their ports, that no country 
in the world can be better ſituated, either for the carrying on foreign commerce or 
of domeſtic traffic by veſſels navigating the whole extent of its coaſts, All that 
hath been ſaid of Great Britain is ſtrictly true of Ireland. It abounds with a 
vaſt variety of ſtaple and valuable commodities, and theſe are diſperſed through 
the different parts of the country, ſo as to render them mutually dependent upon 
each other for the neceſſaries, at leaſt for the conveniencies of life, If notwith- 
ſtanding this there may be a great diſparity in appearance between ſome parts in 
compariſon with others, this can only ariſe from the improvements made in that 
kingdom not being become hitherto univerſal, towards the accompliſhment of 
which nothing could contribute more than the increaſe of its coaſting trade. This 
we have all the reaſon in the world to expect from the ſpirit of its inhabitants, 
from the progreſs of trade and manufatftures amongſt them, from the increaſe of 
their cities and ports, as well as of their ſhipping, the conſtant care of their le- 
giſlature, and the noble zeal that appears in ſeveral laudable ſocieties for promoting 
and encouraging induſtry of every kind, by every means and by every method that 
good ſenſe and public ſpirit can deviſe.—(&) In other countries this kind of navi- 
gation gay be conſidered as a partial, but in theſe leſſer iſlands be:omes the prin» 
cipal, and almoſt the only employment, In many of them, the bad ſtate of 
their ſ@ll (at leaſt for the preſent) and in moſt of them the Scantingſs of territory, 
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taken to promote and extend this general communication, or 
to encourage thoſe concerned therein, cannot but be in many 
reſpects highly beneficial to the public interetts. 

Bur notwithſtanding the coaſt trade is in a great degree 
diſtinct from, yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed to have no con- 
nexion with foreign commerce, ſince the contrary is true, 
as in many reſpects it promotes and is in ſome promoted by 
it. In bringing, which is its proper object, a variety of 
commodities from different and diſtant parts of theſe iſlands 
to thoſe great ports from which our commerce is carried on, 
it facilitates tue aſſortments of their foreign cargoes. The 
returns ariſing from theſe are in like manner diſtributed to 
the leſſer ports, even in the extremities of theſe iſlands, by 
the ſame means, and thereby contributes a ſo to ſpread every 
where a deſire of obtaining ſuch goods; and of courſe excites 
a ſpirit of induſtry, by which the means of obtaining them 
can only be procured. It alſo promotes commerce, as we 
have before hinted, by its being a conſtant and convenient 
nurſery for ſeamen. It is aſſiſted on the other hand b 
foreign commerce in tranſporting, as we have obſerved, a 
great part of its returns, and it is the cleareſt and moſt 
evident proof of the truth of what hath been advanced, that 
they have both grown, increaſed, and flouriſhed together {/), 


precludes them from other views, But in all of them there is room, materiale, 
and encouragment tor this occupation, They have ports, fiſheries, k»!p, and, othe: 
advantages from the ſea, from whence they at preſent derive a poor and indifferent 
ſubſiſtence, which diſpoſes, one might ſay compels, them to emigrate continually in 
hopes of bettering their fortune. But if they would once turn their thoughts anc 
their endeavours heartily to this object, ſo plainly pointed out to them by provi- 
dence, ſucceſs would ſoon diſſipate that ſupineneſs which is the real ſource of the-. 
preſent poverty, and experience would gradually teach them new, and perhaps 
hitherto untried metho.s.of promoting their proſperity. This would not only be 
a bleſſing to them, but as we have ſaid in the text, a ſignal emolument to the nation 
which might thereby acquire in the ſpace of a few years double the number of ſca- 
men that their coaſting trade furniſhes at prefent.—(/) As the ſame ſpirit animates 
the whole commercial ſyſtem, there ariſes from thence a conſtant harmony among 
its ſeveral branches, which contributing to the ſupport of each, thereby invigorates 
the whole, It would have been eaſy to have given more inſtances of the con- 
nexion of foreign commerce with this coaſting trade, but as theſe will fall in 
with the ſubjects of the ſucceeding chapters, it was thought better to omit them 
here to prevent unneceſſary repetitions, and the rather becauſe the leaſt remark in 
the text is concluſive on this head, as will be apparent to the intelligent reader 
who will conſider the facts already ſtated in the accounts given to the ports of 
Whitehaven and Whitby, For in points of this kind, facts not only convey fuller 


evidence, but at the ſame time clearer intelligence, than can be communicated by 
any other method, 
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The Nature and Importance of Inland Trade. 


4 account of what is to be underſtood by the term of iu- 
** lend trade, The ſettlin of towns and cities particularly 
attended to by every government. The different modes purſued 
in this by the Romans, Saxons, and Normans, with their 
effetts, The means employed to extend this con munication by 
the help of markets, marts, and fairs. Public events by 
which the extenſion of this home trade was gradually promoted. 
A farther detail incidents that were likewiſe favourable 
thereto. The encouragements given and the liberty indulged t5 
the ſetting up manuſuctures attended with the nuft advanta- 
geous conſequences. Many new circumſtances that afſiſtcd the 
eftabliſhment and perfection of inland traffic. The numerous 
national benefits ariſmg therefrom ſet in a true light. The ſe 
connexion between inland trade, the coaſting navigation, and 
Foreign commerce clearly explained. The advantages derived 


from them may probably be farther augmented by inland 
canals, N 


H E numerous benefits ariſing from the great extent and 
from the irregular figure of our coaſts having been very 
largely diſcuſſed, we come now to a ſubject of a very dit- 
ferent nature. The iſlands of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
they are of great extent, contain Mediterranean as well as 
Maritime Countries, the former of theſe in ſome parts com- 
prehending very large tracts of land. Theſe according to 
their ſeveral kinds being fitted and employed to different pur- 
poſes, their inhabitants for the ſake of thoſe advantages that 
ariſe from Yociety, and particularly to facilitate the diſpoſal 
of their wares and commodities, affociated themſelves in vil. 
lages, many of which gradually ſwelled into towns, and 
ſome of theſe roſe into cities, being increaſed by the emo- 
luments: ariſing from reciprocal! communication by the help 
of roads and navigable rivers, The aggregate of the traffic 
thus carried on, which perhaps in no part of Europe is at 
preſent greater than here, conſtitutes what is properly ſtyled 
inland trade, and is a ſubject that deſerves to be conſidered 
with the greateſt attention (a). 1 
x H 


6 Ca) It is a very curious obſervation of the judicious Sir William Petty, that 
conſidering the ſea line of Great Britain, Ireland, and the adjacent 1ſiaads, b 
comparing this with the whole continent of ares, the land would form an oblong 
or parallejogram of three thouſand eight hundred miles long, and about 82 
four miles broad, and conſequently cycry part thereof would be but twelve w 
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THE choice and eſtabliſhment of theſe habitations, or at 
leaſt thoſe of a larger ſize, were always under the direction 
of government, and one of the principal objects of its care. 
The towns of the Britons however rude were ſettled by th-ir 
reſpective princes, and were ſuch as ſuited the condition their 
ſubjects were then in, The Romans in proportion as they 
ſpread their dominions introduced their policy, gave a regular 
form to their provinces, a new tace to the country, aad fur- 
niſhed full employment to its inhabitants. The Saxons chen 
they had conquered, and were become the p-accable poſſeſlors 
of the beſt part of this iſland, made ſuch alterations as were 
agrecable to their ſyſtem of rule, and the Normans did the 
like, In the former parts of this work we have ſufficiently 
expatiated on theſe points, and therefore a recapitulation for 
the fake of preſerving connexion between the ſeveral matters 
contained in this chapter ſeems to be all that is requiſite 
here (6), 

Ir is eaſy to conceive, in ſpite of the remotene:s of time, 
that theſe places, or at leaſt moſt of them, may yet retain 
ſome traces of theſe alterations, as indeed they do, The 
Romans, all agree, were very curious and exact in the choice 
of their ſituations, in ſome of which however they followed 
thoſe that had been fixed upon by the Britons. Ihe Saxons 
were ſo much aware of the truth of this obſervation that 
they generally followed their example, and rebuilt upon the 
ſame ſpots, ſo that even at this day we owe the happy and 
convenient diſpoſition of many of our beſt towns to the 
wiſdom of that great people. In reſpe& to the form of go- 
vernment, the terms that ſtill remain in uſe ſhow that they 
were derived from the Saxons, but it muſt at the ſame time 
be allowed that great variations were made in them by the 


. Normans, who from their military diſpoſition, more eſpe- 
t 
from the ſea. But nature hath been much kinder to theſe iſlands, ſor both Great 
" Britain and Ireland are fo diſpoſed, as to unite with the advantages of an extenſive 
coaſt a large proportion of land, ſo elevated in ſome parts into mcuntains, as to 
afford many large and beautiful rivers, that contribute to the fertility of the country, 
8 and ſeveral of them to the cheap and eaſy conveyance of its products. The former, 
P that is Great Britain, in its utmoſt breadth is about three hundred and ſixty miles, 
C in length upwards of fix hundred; and though the breadth is by no means equal, 
it | yet is evident from hence that the midland country muſt be, as is ſaid in the text, 
very conſiderable.—(b) It was for this purpoſe of making theſe intereſting and im- 
{i portant points perfectly clear and inteiligible to every reader, and not for the ſake 
>d of amuſing him by introducing our remote antiquities and pieces of ancient hiſtory, 
| that what we have delivercd in the former books found a place in this work; and it 
is hoped that with wbatever brevity they are delivered, or with whatever plainneſs 
E of language they are exprefſed, they will anſwer this end, and contribute to that 
perſpicuity which is ſo nece{ſary in things of this nature, and where an author 18 
1at. deſitous that his ſentiments Nould be thoroughly underſtood. 
nd d 0 
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cially, at the beginning were leſs inclined to favour by thei 
policy, the principles of trade or the arts of peace (c), | 

AT length and by ſlow degrees, imitating the practice of 
their neighbours they had recourſe to guilds or fraternities of 
different kinds, commercial and mechanical, to corporations, 
which as we have often hinted, might be very expedient 
under their conſtitution, and alſo erected markets at proper 
diſtances, as they conceived, in country towns, and farther 
to facilitate a more genera] communication, inſtituted fairs, 
which as things then ſtood were very ſerviceable, as ſome of 
them are to this day. Thus this matter continued till the 
advantages derived from commerce began to open the eyes of 
princes, and inclined them to look with a more favourable 
aſpect on the means of increaſing the ſubſtance of their ſub- 


gut that they might be able to levy the more upon them 
y a variety of duties and impoſitions. A principle evil in 
itſelf, but wiaich was notwithſtanding attended with good 
effects (d). 

In the courſe of time there fell out gradually variou; 
events, which were not only favourable to, but without which 
theſe improvements in reference to the extenſion of inland 
trade never could have been accompl:ſhed. Amongſt theſe 
we may reckon the reduction and incorporation of the prin- 


(c) Colcheſter in Eſſex and Maidſtone in Kent are inſtances of the Romans 
adopting the choice made by the Britons, when they found them correſponding to 
ther own notions in this reſpect. In regard to the number of cities, towns, and 
villages that owe their original foundation to this wiſe people, the reader may con- 
ſult Camden, Baxter, Stukely, and all our antiquaries in general. The Saxon 
terms of Burghmote, Wardmote, and Moot-hall for a Shire-houſe or town-hall, 
plainly diſcover the origin of ſuch aſſemblies, and the intention of that generous 
nation, that affairs relating to the public welfare ſhould be publicly debated by thoſe 
who had a concer in them. The Normans ſeem to have been under a neceſſity of 
etrecting corporations for the ſake of preſerving artificers, &c. by exempting them 
rom the ſervile condition to which under their rigid conſtitution the greater part of 
the people were reduced: And hence it aroſe that tuch as in virtue of theſe corpo- 
rations were thus emancipated are ſtyled Freemen, A circumſtance that in certain 
periods gave great umbrage to the nobility and clergy, as we haveelfewhere ſhown, — 
(d) It ſeemed to have been the prevailing opinion in thoſe times, that no trade 
could be carried on but under reſtraints, which had for 1's foundation the principle 
we have formerly mentioned, and befides this, the procuring a revenue to the Ex- 
chequer, for licenſe to tax themſelves for the benefit of their reſpective commu- 
nities, For the ſame reaſon ſtaples were deviſed, to which alone the valuable com- 
modities of the realm could be carried for the purpoſe of expartation; and theſe, 
as our ſtatutes ſhow, were continually varying, till at length the ſecret was diſ- 
covered that they were uſeleſs, As to market towns, Bracton lays it down, that 
they were not to be nearer than ſeven miles to each other, Their utility hath pre- 
ſerved and increaſed them, more eſpecially where free ir m tolls and impoſitions. 
Fairs have continued for the ſime rezſon : and though we cannot boaſt of any like 
thoſe of Francfort, Riga, or Lyons, yet we have many that are very confideratle, and 
facilitate inland trade, by bringing together dealers from different and very diſtant 
parts of the countr», and ſuch quantities of goods as ſerve to fix a fair price, and 
pre! int combinations, 
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cipality of Wales, which not only procured a larger accef.. 
ſion of territory, but alſo ſecured peace to the Weſtern 
counties of England. In like manner the junction of the 
two crowns put an end to the frequent wars and depredati. 
ons that had been ſo detrimental to both kingdoms. Add to 
this, what quickly after followed, the pacification of Ire— 
land, and a regular and inereaſing communication with that 
iſland. All theſe made way for a great change in the man- 
ners as well as diſpoſition of the people, that fierceneſs and 
ſpirit of violence which had been kept alive by a ſucce fon 
ot foreign wars tending only to impoveriſh the country, 
and to exhauſt its inhabitants, and which when theſe were 
ſuſpended, broke out into civil broils and inteſtine commo- 
tions, ſubſided by degrees, and a milder temper prevailing, 
men applicd their talents to the exerciſe of arts that con- 
tributed to their mutual benefit, This was quickly attended 
with ſo many good effects, and the poſleſſion ot property 
now eafily acquired, and when acquired perfectly ſecure, had 
ſuch an influence on their minds, that the national genius 
exerted its vigour in forming a variety of plans for increaſing 
the public ſtock at home, and providing materials the:eby 
for the carrying on of foreign commerce (e). 

Id ſupport of this happy alteration of temper there fel] 
out many circumſtances that contributed to ſtrengthen and to 
ſupport it, The duke of Alva's proſecution brought over 
hither numbers of induſtrious perſons, who being well re- 
ceived and properly encouraged, gave us many new lights 
with reſpect to agriculture as well as arts, T he reception of 
other foreign proteſtants, who fled hither for refuge, and 
brought with them new inventions and ſeveral modes of in- 
duſtly unknown before, introduce! a variety of manufac- 


tures, and, which was ſtill of greater conſequence, a ftrong 


diſpoſition to perfect theſe, and an appetite for acquiring 
more. The emoluments ariſing from theſe different kinds 
of labour were ſo great and ſo apparent as to attract the 
notice of perſons in power, and men of great quality and 


(e) The circumſtances mentioned in the text will ſufficiently explain to the in- 
tellicent reader, why, notwithſtanding the fertility of this country, inland trade 
advanced among its inhabitants fo ſlowly, While the ifland remained d1vided under 
different ſovereignties there could be no communication of great extent. Foreign 
wars diminiſhed both our commodities-and our people, and civil diſſentions pro- 
duced continual ravages and depopulations ; ſo that in different periods almoſt all 
our great towns ſuffered in a ſhort ſpace more than in many years could be repaired, 
When theſe miſchieſs ceaſed it took up ſome time to exiinguith old feuds, to ex- 
tirpate long-rooted prejudices, and to engage thoſe who had | een accuſtomed to lo 
upon their neighbours as enemies, to converſe and deal with them as friends. Be- 
ſides there were many other things wanting to an extenſive communicaticn, ſuch as 
good roads, convenient inns, regular conveyances by land and water, all of '(yhich 
we now indeed ſes eftabliſhed, but we may cafily conceivetl at they were eſtabliſhed 
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intereſt, who availing themſelves of the authority then ex- 
erciſed by the crown procured charters and letters patent to 
ſecure to themſelves and their aſſociates the advantages that 
might ariſe from new attempts of this ſort, which though 
they excited, and perhaps juſtly, an outcry againſt mono- 
poliſts, than which nothing can be more ditadvantageous to 
a commercial ſtate, yet they were not totally uſeleſs, as they 
procured ſome branches of manufacture that we might other- 
wiſe not have had, or at leaſt not ſo ſoon, and conwibuted 
witha] to give a reputation to trade, and to leſſen at leaſt, if 
not entirely to aboliſh that kind of pride fo detrimental in 
other countries, where the abſurd opinion prevails that it 
derogates from nobility by the way of induſtry to proſecute 
Pre good, the deſtroying which chimera hath been highly 
eneficial to the ſtate (/). 

Ir was impoſſible that, when things were once brought 
into this condition, it ſhould eſcape obſervation that freedom 
was of the greateſt conſequence to trade, It was indeed ſoon 
diſcovered, as appeared |y the general clamour againſt mo- 
nopolies, to which however their novelty did not a little 
contribute, There were however ſome other reſtraints in- 
compatible with the true ſpirit of induſtry, and conſequent] 
not a little prejudicial, which were not {, ſpeedily Jiſcerned, 
or ſo caſily removed, as having exiſted long and ſeeming, in 
ſome reſpects wrought into our conſtitution. "Theſe were 
the reſtrictions flowing from corporations, which however 
have been gradually pointed out, and mitigated here more 
than in any other country in Europe. Several excluſive 
companies erccted on plauſible pretences, all which poſſibly 
might have their uſes in the lacy of our commerce, were 
very wiſely ſuppreſſed, "Thoſe who choſe to ſet up new ma- 
nufactures, or to exerciſe ſuch as were already introduced in 
a more extenſive manner, were allowed full liberty to eſtabliſh 
them in ſuch places as from a variety of favourable circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to them proper, and the ſucceſs that they have 
met with, and the advantages viſibly ariſing to the commu— 
nity from the proper encouragement thereby piven to the vi- 


) The Walloons that came over hither ſettled at Sandwich, where they 
taught the inhabitants many improvements: In the city of Canterbury, where 
they introduced broad filk weaving, where it fill continues to flouriſh : At Maid- 
ſtone, where they eſtabliſhed a manufaQure of thread: At Colchefter, where they 
fixed the art of making bays, from whence immenſe profits have accrued to this 
nation: And in the city of Norwich, where in different branches of the woollen 
manufacture it is ſaid two hundred thouſand perſons are conſtantly employed, 
Theſe arts ſpreading naturally into the adjacent villages, the reader will eaſily per- 
«give how much they muſt have contributed to raiſing new and reviving the ſplendour 
ef old towns, Knighthood being frequently conferred on great merchants and emi- 


ment traders rendered theſe 1 honourable, Their children of both ſexcs 


intermtrried with the nobility; the younger branches of their families entered 


into trade, The poſterity ot ſome of our great traders have gradually reached the 
higheſt ranks of nobility ; circumſtances that have contributed not a little to the 


welfare and opulence of this country, and to the reputation of its trader: in foreign 
parts, 
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orous efforts of induſtry hath ſo fully juſtified the principle 
hat we have been recommending, as in a great mc..ſure to 
prevent any new reſtrictions, and to free the minds of men 
trom the old prejudices of ſuppoſing that corporations were 
as requiſite to the training up of traders as colleges to the 
breeding of monks (g). | 

THE civil war gave a very ſevere but only a temporary 

check to our progrels, and as ſoon as it was over the nation 
returned with redoubled vigour to the fame purſuits, which 
though interrupted by the plague, the Dutch wars, and the 
fire of London, were neverthelefs reſumed with ſuch tpirit 
ariſing from our increaſed knowledge in the true principles 
of trade, the experience we had had of its efficacy, and the 
reduction of intereſt, as ſoon put our domeſtic affairs once 
more into a flouriſhing condition. The ſettlement of Ireland 
immediately after the revolution, and the introduction of the 
linen trade there, the bringing over the French proteſtants 
expelled their own country by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and the union of the two kingdoms, were ſuch for- 
tunate circumſtances, as evidently raiſed the internal {trength 
of theſe nations, and the place they held in relp-<t to the 
icale of power in the eyes of the Far ſtates of Europe, 
much beyond what they had reached in any former period. 
The improvements carried on from the advantages derived to 
Ireland and North Britain, and the removal of competitions 
in reſpect to manutactures which were detrincatal to South 
Britain, together with a great acceſhon of demands lor all 
ſorts of commodities from both, vitibly diſcovered to all dif- 
cerning and impartial judges, that whatever tends to the be- 
nefit of the ſeveral parts of a great empire, tends ultimate] 
to the benefit of the whole, the promoting of which 1s the 
true object of public ſpirit (J). 


Tris 


(g) The da ſyſtem having loſt its legal ſupport, and all the inhabitants of both 
iſlands being acknowledged Freemen took away at leaſt in a great meaſure thoſe 
prounds of reſtraint which had been 1mpoled on artificers and tradeſmen, But as 
many had a private intereſt in ſupporting theſe reſtraints, and others had a reverence 
for ancient cuſtoms, they were not eaſily or abſolutely exploded, notwithſtanding 
De Witt and Sir Jofiah Child, men of clear heads and true public ſpirit, long 
ſince declared againſt them. But experience hath done more than could be effected 
either by argument or authority, Ihe towns of Mancheſter and Birmingham, with 
many more that might be mentioned, plainly prove what may be done where in- 
vention and induſtry are allowed full liberty, and men ate permitted the free ex- 
erciſe of their talents of every kind. The former of theſe furniſhes a multitude of 
goo4s (to mention one inftance out of many) for the ſupport of our African cargo, 
tor obtaining which we were formerly obliged to reſort to the Laſt Indies. The 
manvfaCtures of the latter in metals, through their cheapneſs and abundance, ve 
found a paſſage into all parts of the ylube, The yellow carthen ware hath within 
theſe few years been brought to ſuch perfection, as to exalt the villages where it 1s 
made, into populous towns, which are increaſing daily.—-(b) The genuing princt- 
ples of Apriculture, commerce, and manufactures became the imm edits fludy of 
this nation. after the reſtoration; aud t we have often remarked, the treatiſes then 

written 
d 
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THis is a plain, ſuccinct, and it is hoped ſatisfactory 
account of the riſe, increaſe, and amazing extenſion of our 
inland trade, of which every village and hamlet, as well a; 


3 towns and cities participates in a proportionable degree. 
'or the inhabitants in them all have food, cloaths, and dwel- 
lings ſuitable to their ſeveral ranks, and much ſuperiour to 
what in their reſpective ſtations are ſeen in many other coun- 
tries not inferiour to ours in foil and climate, but wanting 
the great bleſſings of freedom and trade. Whereever manu 
factures are eſtabliſhed they draw a concourſe of people, who 
all find employments of different kinds. Theſe manufactures, 
together with the commodities of the ſurrounding country, 
are conveyed to other places by water or by land. Thc 
former gives bread to numbers, the latter hath produced good 
roads through a great part of the kingdom. This affording 
convenience of carriage, furniſhes ſubſiſtence, as we have al- 
ready ſhown in another part of this work, to multitudes, and 
this ſubſiſtence being drawn from the countries adjacent, 
hath promoted the cultivation of our lands, and in conſequence 
of the augmentation of their produce hath raiſed their rents, 
All this plainly ſhows, that our principal market for all ſorts 
of wares, manufactures, and proviſions is at home, and that 
the conſumption of our own people is the baſis of national 
proſperity, which flows conſtantly, copiouſly, and regularly 
through all the channels of inland trade, and muſt continue 
ſo to do, as long as labour furniſhes a comfortable main- 


tenance, and induſtry a generous reward, effects ariſing 
irom them, and which, while our excellent conſtitution ſub- 


fiſts, can never fail (i). 


written ſhewed what prodigious helps induſtry might reccive from ſcience, The 
great political queſtion, as to the utility of reducing intereſt, was thoroughly diſ- 
cuſſed, and all the good conſequences that attended it rendered indiſputably clear, 
The propriety of receiving and encouraging the French proteſtants was ſtated in 
ſuch a hg!.t as to ſhow the tendency of it to a national advantage. This reaſoning 
was very ſoon confirmed by facts; they taught us many improvements in the 
woollen, and many more in the fill; manufactures, they enabled us to proceed in 
and perfect the manufactures of glaſs, hats, paper, ſail-cloih, canvaſs, &c. All 
theſe gradually and naturally ſpread and are continually ſpreading. Whereever they 
reach the people live better, and thereby promote conſumption of all ſorts of ne— 
ceſſaries and conveniencies. The fight of this creates emulation in their poorer 
neighbours, and of courſe excites that induſtry which is the mother of proſperity. 
By theſe ſteps and in this manner the condition of our people hath been changed, 
and plenty, ſo far as this hath reached, extended itſelf through both iſlands. 
i) In the courſe of this work, whenever a ſaitable occaſion offered, no pains have 
been ſpared to ſet in a true point of light thoſe progreſſive changes that have hap- 
pened to the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, in point of manners, circumſtances, and 
modes of living, tracing at the ſame time the probable cauſes from which ſuch 
changes aroſe, - ſupported by authentic authorities, one of the moſt inſttuctive and 
beneficial uſes of hiſtory; for while more dazzling ſcenes ſerve only to entertain 
and fill the memory, theſe contribute to exerciſe and inform the judgment. There 
could be: no grounds, therefore, for repeating ſuch obſervations here, as the reader 
muſt be well acquainted with them already, and what is ſaid in the text is only to 

EE | | refreſh 
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THE connexion of this inland trade with that of the 
coaſting navigation and foreign commerce is too plain and ap- 
parent to be inſiſted upon at large. It may not however be 
improper to obſerve, that after the time of the Romans, who 
embraced every ſpecies of improvement, and carried them to 
a very great height, inland trade was in a great degree loſt, 
and in its recovery made a flower progrets than either of the 
former jor reaſons that are already mentioned in the courſe of 
this chapter. The facility of conveying things by ſea where. 
ever it was practicable brought it cariier into uſe, and con- 
ſtantly maintained its credit. Foreign commerce arole from 
thence by degrees, and the wealth derived from thence, and 
the ſpirit of ſupplying materials for it, were ſtrong induce- 
ments to puſh inland trade beyond the narrow bounds it at- 
tained by the feeble efforts it had made in times of barbariſm 
and contuſion. In proceſs of time the eftecis of them all 
have been moſt happily blended, and the people have been 
employed, enriched, and made happy by theſe three branch- 
es of traffic mutually aſſiſting and ſupporting each other (4), 

Uyox theſe principles, and in conſequence of ſuch ob- 
ſervations as in this chapter have been laid down, we have 
ventured to declare in favou: of inland navigations, and to aſ- 
ſert the probability of their promoting national proſperity {till 
farther, It ſeems evident, that by the help of theſe canals, 
the making which by the way plainly ſhows the ſpirit and 
the ſubſtance of the trading intereſt, will produce a more 
equal diſtribution of Novi for the ſubſiſtence of men, 
of materials for manufactures, and of all forts of commodi- 
tities than hitherto have been known. We may therefore 
reaſonably expect, that in conſequence of this they will ren- 


refreſh and recal his ideas, in order to ſhow how theſe facts apply to this ſubject, 
and more fully develope the means by which this ſpecies of trathc has been ſo 
highly, ſo extenſively improved, and what ſalutary conſequences has reſulted from 
thence to the community, at the ſime time that they diſcover the realons on which 
juſt hopes are entertained of their continuance.— (%) In the preceding chapter we 
have inſiſted on the great utility of the coaſting trade, in conveying materials and 
commodities from one part of the iſland to the other, however remote. But the 
intent of this is chiefly to ſupply the inland parte, and to afford employment for 
the induſtry of the inhabitants, the produce of which 1s again conveyed to the 
ſame or other ports, according to their difterent demands, In reference to foreign 
goods, it may not be amiſs to remarl:, that, in reſpect to edibles, wines, ſpirits, - 
fruits, ſpices, pickles, &c. are conſumed over all the country, and chiefly by a 
retail trade. As to our manufattures, the materials of very many are brought 
from abroad, ſuch as Spaniſh wovl, fille, mohair, linen and cotton yarn, fine 
woods, &c, all of which are wrought here, and immenſe quantities, when wrought, 
exported, We likewiſe bring in the neceſſary materials for dieing, ſuch as magddur, 
ſhumack, orchel, indigo, cochineal, &. To theſe we may add, prodimous quan- 
tities of ſeverel ſocts of oil, conſumed in our woollen, leather, and other manu- 
factures, as allo gold and filver for gilding and plate, with a multitude of other 
things which it would be needleſs to mention. 1 
er 
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der labour cheaper, increaſe the number of working hands, 
and ſupply new means of ſubſiſtence to numbers. It may 
be likewiſe expected that by thus becoming the means of uni- 
verſal communication they may remove all the obſtacles that 
yet remain in reſpect to inland trade, and by exciting induſ- 
try in places, where for want of conveyance it never reached 
before, augment our national ſtock, and add freſh vigour by 
furniſhing more employment for our coaſting navigation, 
and larger cargoes for foreign commerce (/). 


(1) Theſe water roads, for ſuch inland canzls may be properly ſty led, were ſcarce 
in contemplation when this work was undertaken, or even when the firſt part of it 
was in the preſs 3 and we might ſay the ſame of many other improvements. Ihe 
notion that ſuch modes of conveyance might be highly uſeful was very naturally 
deduced from the cheapneſs and convenience of water-carriage by navigable rivers, 
and the methods practiſed to extend their uſe. It was farther countenanced by the 
viſible advantages ariſing from ſuch canals in other countries; and in caſes of this 
nature experience is certainly the beſt guide. The truth is, that it ſeemed to be 
the only improvement wanting to our ſyſtem of traffic. To all this we may add, 
that it hath been undertaken and executed by thoſe who may be preſumed to be the 
beſt judges of their own intereſts, The largeſt of theſe canals, which unites the 
rivers Clyde and Forth, and thereby opens a communication between the weſt and 
eaſt ſeas, though nothing comparable in extent and expenſe, may poſſibly be found 
as profitable as the famous canal of Languedoc, But this time mutt decide. 


HAF IV. 


The advantages reſulting to theſe nations from induſt 
and commerce farther conſidered, and their effects 
more at large explained. 


TH E manifold advantages ariſing from inland and foreign 
traffic have been already copiouſfly diſplayed. Net ſome far- 
ther obſervations on them may not be mexpedient. he nation 
in general profited by the introduction of a free government in- 
flead of the feudal ſyſtem. A ſuccintt parallel between them 
in order to prove the truth of this aſſertion. The nobility and 
poſſeſſors of landed property enjoy under the preſent conſtituti- 
on all that they can deſire. In the mode of their enjoyment they 
contribute to the welfare of the body of the people. The regu- 
lar and conſtant circulaiim of the effects of induſtry is a con- 
tinual ſource of national riches. The natural advantages of 
thoſe iſlands improved by labour ſecure to perſons of all ranks 
perpetual plenty, The protection of induſtry for theſe reaſons 
ought to be the great and invariable object of our rulers. 
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4 having gone through the ſeveral branches of our 


commercial ſyſtem, having ſhown the advantages ariſing 
from each, their connexions one with another, and the ac- 
cumulated benefits ariſing from thence, it ſhould ſeem that 
nothing more was — on this head, or if there were 
that it muſt conſiſt in producing authorities, which might be 
eaſily done, to demonſtrate that theſe were not ſimply the ſen- 
timents of an individual, but ſupported by the concurrent 
teſtimonies of the ableſt and moſt intelligent perſons in this 
and in other nations. This however may appear the leſs 
neceſſary, if it be conſidered, that in treating theſe ſubjects, 
reſpect hath been always had to the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence, that of facts, and that in reaſoning from them, where- 
ever it appeared requiſite, authorities have been produced(a). 
Bu T notwithſtanding all this, and that perhaps the matter 
might be ſafely reſted here, yet the ſubject itſelf is of fo 
great importance, the conſequence of its being thoroughly 
underſtood ſo material to national happineſs, and as the el- 
tabliſhing theſe points beyond all doubt, as well as beyond all 
contradiction, hath been all along conſidered as the great end 
and object of this work, the candid reader is defired to ex- 
tend his indulgence to ſome farther reflections relative to the 
advantages ariſing from induſtry and commerce, and to par- 
don any involuntary repetitions that may eſcape in the proſe- 
cution of a theme, which hath been already ſo much canvaſſ- 
ed, and which nothing but its general utility could excuſe 
the preſſing theſe additional obſervations upon his memory, 
and recommending them to his impartial judgment (6). , 
; 


{a) One of the earlieſt, and at the ſame time one of the beſt writers upon trade, 
was Mr. Thomas Mun, himſelf a very eminent merchant, and his treatiſe pub- 
liſhed by his ſon immediately after the reſtoration, This able man, who had ex- 
tenfive knowledge and many years experience for his guide, and who had confider- 
ed the ſubject in a political as well as practical light, concludes his work with tell- 
ing us, “ That foreign trade is the great revenue of the king, the honour of the 
« kingdom, the noble profeſſion of the merchant, the ſchool of our arts, the ſup- 
ce ply of our wants, the employment of our poor, the improvement of our lands, 
ce the nurſery of our mariners, the walls of our iſlands, the means of our trea- 
„ ſure, the finews of our wars, the terrour of our enemies.“ If what we have al- 
ready ſaid, or what is farther to be ſaid in this chapter ſhall afford ſuch a commen- 
tary as may contribute to make the truth of this gentleman's ſentiments clear to 
every, reader, the labour this work has coſt will be eſteemed well beſtowed. — 
(5) A propoſition may be ſo ſelf-evident, or capable of ſo clear and manifeſt proofs 
as to merit general reception, Vet even ſuch an aſſent as this may not be attended 
with a diſtinct apprehenſion of the full extent of ſuch a propoſition in all its con- 
ſequences, which however is very neceſſary in many caſes, more eſpecially in ſuch 
as are of public utility and importance. A moſt convincing inſtance of this ap- 
pears in the well-known terms of the landed and the trading inter. ſts, which, as in 
this chapter will be fully ſhown, ever were and ever muſt be the ſame, notwith- 
Ran1ing they bave been, and that too by ſcveral ſhrewd and otherwiſe ſenfible * 

ons 
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IT is hoped that in the courſe of this undertaking there 
have been ſufficient reaſons adduced to ſhow how much the 
people in general have been benefited by the introduction of 
a tree government inſtead of the feudal ſyſtem, under which 
their anceſtors groancd, and by the relics of which other na- 
tions are ſtill opprefled, It is to this we owe the milynels 
and equity of our laws, and that their protection extends to 
every man in every ſtation of hte, It is to this that we ſtand 
indebted tor the {ecurity of our properties, and the abſolute 
power we have over whatever we acquire, This is the great 
encouragement of indultry, in contequence of which a great- 
er equality hath been introduced here without the interp« ü- 
tion of politive laws, than by their athitance could be effect- 
ed in the treeſt ſtates, of which hiſtory has preterved any 
records, I he face of the country proclaims this, the cir— 
cumſtances of its inhabitants in general are a tarther atteita- 
tion of the truth of this pofition, and it we reflect that the 
only or at lealt the highelt prerogative aſcribed to the feudal 
lyſtem, that of maintaining a national force and indepen- 
dency, is ſo far from being weakened, that in theſe days of 
freedom we are infinitely a more formidable nation than we 
ever were, aud are enabled to preſerve our extentive domini— 
ons through the tuperionity of a maritime power, Which hath 
indiſputably been raued by and can only be ſupported from 
Our conunetce ). 

Bun in order to comprehend clearly how all this hath 
been done, and to ditcern evidently the connexion be- 
tween cauſes and effects, we mult rite a little higher in 
rotpeet wo times, and detcend a little deeper in regard to things, | 
The tertihity of this country and all its natur ral ads antages 


ons, repretented as not only epa ate from but in tome reipects opposite to each 
other. Such etws as theie ovght te be thoroughly detected, that they may bc 
adivlucely and tor ever exploded, {he thontett and the moſt eftetual method of 
doing this is to make the immediate and indutolyble ties by which they are and 
mud be perpetually Wand eded winde toy and at one may % speak, telt by every at- 
tentive reader, o 2s never more o de muttaken of torgotten, ©.) It may not de 
amis in order te how that thete votes have not deen haſtily ten up, but have 
deen my invat table catiments, to guete what 1 hard upon this tubjeet in a work tor 
the kind reception of which 1 am much indebted to the public dear thirty years 
unde. » To commerce we owe our wealth, tor though labour may imptese. 
© though arms may extens, vet commerce only ess ennch a country, It is this 
** that encourages people not darch to ladour tor the tapoly of their own wants, 

but te have an eye e ithote of other natons, even ſach 88 are ad tue greatett dis- 
6 tance, It 4s this that eſtadliihes a'd exienos manutattures, aud while it em 

ploys all ranks ot IJ pbe, provi. <5 tunadic rewares for their ſevetal emptos- 
ments, Mes dus and this alone tot san FYCNT ah CROOUTAgE V1 


nrctia * 
* try, dy providing x all who Wee pains dl reap prot and that v hat re! 
© the tortures of andiviguals hall ove at tÞe awe tire and in the fame deres 
» deneticial te weitet ; bo that 4% 25; -lication t dei pet vate inteteds wither tr 
nal honcet employmcats has at ihe tame tue in Tho eres, ani} an reality 
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were ever the ſame, though the face of it hath worn very 
difterent appearances, Foreſts, chaces, heaths, commons, 
and marſhes occupied formerly immente tracts of land, the 
greateſt part of what remained was converted into theep 
walks. For wool then was our principal ſtaple, and this we 
exported to exerciſe the tkill add employ the labour ot our 
neighbours, Our mines were moltly unopened, and the lit- 
tle trade we had was carried on chiefly by foreigners, in vir- 
tue of privileges purchated trom the crown. Our nobles who 
were a kind of princes in point of territory and authority, 
lived in a rough plenty and a rude magniticence. "The church- 
men, in contequence ot their poſletliny the learning of thoſe 
times, had immenſe poltethons, and made no fcruple of em- 
ploying perſecution when they thought it neveiliry to pre— 
terve them. The bulk of the people as the vaflafs of both 
were either doomed to ſervile drudgery, or lived in lazy in- 
divence, How different a itate this from that which we have 
juit detcribed? Yet the change hath been etteQted only by 
the introducing treedom and ndultry which have natuially 
and neccll. rily, though vradually, wrought this am; ing re— 
volution, by ditpoliny the diſterent claties of inhabitants to 
the purſuits of thote pl. ins of life, to which their talents were 
belt adapted, and by which they might tender themtelve 
molt eaſy and independent of every thing, but the laws trum 
which arole, and by which thoſe bleſſings : are ſecured (4). 
Eu nobility of all ranks preſerve un. der this treo govern— 
ment their ancient dignities, privileges and every other cir— 
cumſtance of grandeur, except the oppreffive power of the 
old barons, which did others hurt and themſelves no good. 
The fame may be ſaid of the clergy, who enjoy every ching 
conſiſtent with religious liberty, The gentlemen of 1. nded 
eſtates have much influence and g great reſpect paid them. All 


(4) The faQts mentioned in the text have been mentioned perhaps more thn 
once, but the repetition ot them here is not only neceflary, but in another retpect 
allowable, as they ate here applied to a different purpoſe, The leading principle 
of the Norman y ſtem being to keep the many in abtolute ſubjection to the few, 
they were put under ditficulties, and ſubjected to perpetual conſtraints in every 
tation of life. The tenure of their lands was harſh and often precarious, they 
could derive no benefits from the laws but by purchaſing writs from the crown, and 
they telt the like teſtraiats in evety manual occupation. The profettion of arms 
was alone reputed noble. The divines amuſed themſelves and their heaters with 
idle and often unintelligible ſpeculations, and the law was wrapt up in a foreign 
language, to which' in thoſe days the people were utter ſtrangers, In ſuch cir- 
cumftances it would have been as unreaſonable to expect any great exertion of the 
human faculues, in teſpect to uſeful employments, as to require a man to dance 
when loaded with chains. The artiſt, the mecnanic, the tradeſman were looked 
upon with contempt, which was the leſs wonderful, confidering that the huſband- 
man, of all ud) jocks the moſt uſeful, was little better than a ſlave. It was by ex- 
amole aud experience that our anceſtots were drawn out of this condition, and of 
courte it muſt have happened gradually and lowly, a3 indced it did. 


» of 
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All of theſe have their duties towards the community pointed 
out, and are in general ſo educated as to acquire the quali- 
ties requiſite to diſcharge them, in performing which they 
are the moſt uſeful members of the commonwealth. For 
amongſt theſe are to be found our legiſlators, judges, ma- 
giſtrates, &c. who are the natural guardians of their own 
and their fellow ſubjeCts liberties, Theſe having opulent 
fortunes, live with great ſplendour and at a large expenſe, 
Their houſes, gardens, equipages, and all other appendages 
to their magnihcence in town and country, give employ- 
ment and of courſe ſubſiſtence to numbers, and conſidered 
in this light ſuperfluous luxury becomes the ſource and the 
ſupport of honeſt induſtry. Add to this that by the clevati- 
on of their rank and their ſuperiority in riches they are in a 
eculiar manner bound to the intereſts of their country, as 
inſeparable from their own, for whatever impoveriſhes the 
one mult depreciate the other, and the conſtitution cannot be 
weakened but at the expcnic ct their independency and im- 
portance (e). 

Bur have theſe nobles and gentlemen of landed property 
done all this from themſelves? No, ſurely. It hath been 
done for them by the ſkill and labour of others, Under the 
the old conſtitution they might compe their vaſſals to take 
the field, to fight in any quarrel, and on any fide they choſe 
to eſpouſe, by which their numbers were leſſened and the 
properties of theſe great barons themſelves very frequently 
deſtroyed. In ſucceeding times, when their tenants came to 
have a legal and ſecure poſſeſſion of the lands on terms reci- 
procally beneficial to both, induſtry inſpired by liberty, ex- 
cited an univerſal ſpirit of cultivation. Arable and paſture 
lands were every where improved, heaths, waſtes, and com- 
mons were converted into good eſtates, marſhes drained, 
mountains planted with trees, and the rental of the kingdom, 
in other words the income of men of landed property, aug- 
mented daily, Theſe improvements were not however con- 
fined ſimply to the ſurface of the ſoil; our mines were 


(e) It appears clearly from what is ſaid in the text, that the inhabitants of this 
country of all ranks have equally ſhared in the bleſſings of a free government. An 
inequality in ſtation and in fortune is inſeparable from civil ſociety, and is alſo at- 
tended with many advantages. By means of the noble and the rich many arts and 
manufactures have been introduced, encouraged, and brought to perfection, to 
which otherwiſe we had been abſolute ſtrangers; and thus through the wiſe diſpo- 
ntion of providence, even the vanities and the vices of the opulent become ad- 
vantageous to the community. It is impoſſible they ſhould diſpenſe or even diſſipate 
their riches without doing good to multitudes, and thus what they receive from the 
labour of their tenants is again diſperſed amongſt thoſe who labour for them in 
many different ways. In another reſpeQ alſo they are exceedingly beneficial. The 
glare of their magnificence excites emul:tion, and in a free country like this, 
where every man's conſequence depends upon hi- property, the defire of imitating 
ſuper®urs, and of equalling them by degrees, is one of the ſtrongeſt incitements 
to application and induſtry, | 
opened, 
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opened, their contents produced every ſpecies of metals, each 
of which became a new ſource of ſki!l and labour, and con- 
ſequently of profit, and moſt other commadities furniſhed 
gradually in like manner materials for numerous manufactures. 
As theſe ſpread and grew more conſiderable, multitudes drew 
the means of ſubſiſtence from their reſpective employments in 
them, and which is more, they aſſiſted, encouraged, and en- 
riched each other, by ſupplying their ſeveral wants from the 
looms, the forges and the ſhops of their neighbours, while all 
in general created an increated and increaling conſumption 
of proviſions (). 

IT muſt be ſeen from the hiſtorical parts of this work, 
that molt of theſe internal improvements were not only gra- 
dual, but flow, and in point of time poſteriour to the benefits 
derived from itoreign commerce and the coaſting navigation; 
the former bringing in riches, and the Jatter facilitating the 
correſpondence between the different parts of theſe iſlands, 
both great helps to induſtry, cſpeciaily at the beginning. Theſe 
therefore, it muſt be admitted, laid a foundation for all the 
reſt, The thriving condition of cur ſea-ports, and the viſi- 
ble advantages derived to cities and great towns ſituated upon 
navigable rivers, excited emulation, and contributed not a 
little to diffuſe a commercial tpirit in their vicinities. In the 
preceding chapter we have ſhown how various impediments 
were removed, and how many favourable eircumſtances con- 
curred to promote theſe views, and which being embraced, 
communication was continually extended with all the train 
of happy conſequences that are its natural attendants, Hence 
aroſe, as we have already hinted, a ſucceſſive alteration, or if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, an improvement in our 
manners, and in our modes of living, in our dict, drets, build- 
ings, &c. all of which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in proportion to their 
value, are as truly and certainly nationa] wealth, as they are 
indiſputably the fruits of art and induſtry (g). 


IT 


(J) All this only ſerves to ſupport the truth of what we have ſo often aſſerted, 


that Induſtry, and this only, is national wealth. Sir William Petty obſerved long 


ago, that if the people of England were ſeven millions, and if the maintenance of 
cach amounted to ſeven pounds, then the whole produce or expenſe of the nation 
amounted to forty-nine or fifty millions. The authors of the Britiſh merchant, 
who were men of great character and conſummate judgment, ad mi:ted this calcu- 
lation, and added farther, that deducting for the expenſe of lodging and the con- 
ſumption of foreign commodities twenty ſhillings a head, there will remain fix 
pounds, or forty-twe millions expended in proviſion and manufactures. But if, as 
many think, there are at preſent ia the ifland of Great Britain near ten millions, 
and if, as is generally acknowledged, expenſes are much increaſed, this will carry 
the computation higher,—(z) We need only, in order to be convinced that facts are 
fairly repreſented in the text, to inquire into the dates of our ſeveral manuf: ures, 
and into the hiſtory of our preat trading towns, which are eafily to be obtained. 
Bu: this may be 81] more compendioully done, by refleRing on the Nate thig cc untry 
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IT is hoped that we have now tully proved, that when the 
genius ot the Britiſh nation came to be applied to the arts of 
peace, it was exerted with vigour, ingenuity, and perſeverance, 
as is abundantly evident from our acknowledged ſucceis in 
agriculture, manuſactures, and commerce, This hath been 
in a great meature excited by a deſire of independency, the 
natural companion of freedom. This defire animates equally 
the artiſt, the mechanic, and the ſcaman, and this generous 
ſpirit which is the true feurce of excellence in all purſuits, is 
hapnily ſeconded and fupported by the natural advantages 
which this country pofleſles, and wiich thereby render it at- 
tainable by a juit degree, of incuitry, which in ſome other 
places is not the caſe, Proviſions of every kind, che materials 
jor cotning, tiring, building, and in a woid moſt of the 
conventencies, as well as all the neceſſaries of lite, are of 
our own growth ; 224d therciore it is evident that national 
opulence aiiles p:incipally from our own conſumption, and 
this, by a due circu.ation of the etiects of fil and labour, is 
and while our conſtitution {.blbits ever may be maintained 
and extended. Foreign commerce is the great wheel giving 
motion to the whole machine, ast adminiſters to induſtry, 
ſupplies materials for lome manuiactures, exports many 
others, and carries away into other countries our ſuperfluities, 
which is of appa:ent and prodigious contequence, incraling 
the means of coniumption, and furniſhing belides gold, ſilver, 
jewels, and other rich goods, the produc. of our wares and 
commodities of all forts, or in other words, the portion of 
induſtry, the wages alletted by providence to labour and 
aſſiduity, directed by ſcience and ſtimulated by freedom (+). 


THE 


was in five hundred years after the Norman conqueſt, and the change that hath 
been made therein within the two laſt ceaturies. An univerſal aitcration in people's 
circumſtances is the cleareſt proof that can be denred of national proſperity. It 
men dreſs better, hve better, and are better lodged, it is evident that the circum- 
ſtances are better than thoſe of their anceſtors, and conſequently that the wealth of 
the nation is greater. This fact is not the leſs true or the leſs certain from the inat- 
tention that may be paid to it, or the partial and ſophiſtical reaſons ſometimes ad- 
vanccd to infinuate the contrary.— (5) The Britiſh Merchant, vol. I. p. 142. hath 
ſome very pertinent obſervations upon this ſubject, which deſerve the reader's notice. 
© Our own people are a conſtant market for our own product and manufactures, 
«© The gentleman fondly imagines that he receives his rent from his tenant, the 
c weaver that he is paid his wages by the maſter clothier z but it is the conſumer 
e that pays both. He pays the price of the wool and the charge of the manufacture, 

< neither the one nor the other can be paid but by the conſumption of the peo- 
ple. I conſider every perſon in the kingdom, for what he eats, and drinks, 
* and wears, as a tenant to the lands, and a paymaſter of our labourers ; and if 
te ſeven millions of people couſume the yearly value of ſorty-two millions 
** of our native product and manufacture, every one at a medium pays the yearly 
ce ſum of ſix pounds to the lands and labour of this kingdom, every one is a market 
of ſuch a value to his country.” The amount of our foreign commerce is 


but ſmall in compariſon with that of our home conſumption, but from the balance we 


draw 
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Tur ſerious contemplation of the ſeveral facts and obſervations 
which have been laid down in this chapter, will open a large 
held for uſeful enquiries, as therein the combined forces of all our 
different ſpecies of induſtry have been ſo explained, as not to 
leave a ſhadow of doubt, that while they all of them tend to the 
ſome point of promoting public proſperity, they allo reciprocally 
alliſt each other; which accounts for that ſucceſſive and ſucccls- 
tul progreſs they have ſo apparently made fince directed by right 
princ; ples, and allowed to expand themſclves with pertect [rce- 
dom. It hath been fully ſhewn that an induſtrious perſon, who 
by his ingenuity and labour ſubſiſts himſelf and his family, which 
15 what is meant by independence, contributes at the tame tine 
by their conſumption to the welfare and ihe ſupport of the com- 
munity, It follows evidently from hence that every aſſiſtance 
ihould be given to promote this laudable ſpirit, and to wala 
tauch perſons to live at their caſe, as the more they are en ab! ed 
to expend, the more they benefit the public. W batever hath a 
contrary tendency mult in rendering tubſtiftence ditheuit 


s A 4+ 


5 NOT 
only increaſe the number of the poor, but in many other retvects 


become highly detrimental to the ſtate. It is abo clear tram 
hence that the lols of induſtrious perſons is an apparent and re- 
parable injury io the common-veealth, as not © ly ſaflenigg the 

public ſtock in that degree which their continuance incicaled ity 
but by driving their talents and labour into other countries, en- 
riching their inhabitants at our expence, 4 tolly the more inex- 
cuſable, as we viſibly profited by it, whea it was the malady of 
our neighbours. It ſhould therefore be the Rudy of a wile and 
good government, not only to take every me ature to 2285 16 
fuch loſſes, but allo to deviſe and practile every me thod po he 
to protect, encourage, and extend uidulltiy, as the ole b. is ot 


public telicity (7). 


row not only a ſufficient ny of the precien+ metals to ferve in the ſhape of 

"ney as a medium in treffe, but alſo to aten us plate, Jace, Sg. ang WHO it 
can be done with more advan: s de than keeping it here, for exportation allo, It 
theretore a mark of cur riches get ſuch a one; as if 081 inJuſt:y was leſs, or cur 


= 


Importation of foreign luxuries more; would 9 zichly leave us 
(;) There is an energy in indaſtty under the protection v1 


ay * er men 0 
that enables it to extend itſelf every way and to overcome my entice that wo fur 
ages thought and been to be inſurmountable. We have even this unaunet 9 
in the courle of this work, by the inſtances we have g. ven v1 po ute conttiouRy „ and 
many more of thyfe har have been imp. oved be) at dd ine (enes — el ou. ance! 
tors, in the ma king of r* E 18. bu; ding bridges, and other edißlces 20 * public lECVIC ©. 


ſetting up regular and convenient carri: iges for facilitating even the Pals <:{taat 
communications by land, oy removing impediments in navigable rivers, and vi late 


by the conſtrucion of canals, to ſav nothing of the draining of the tens, ond GRAY 

other things of 2 like rature, All theſe have indeed h ad the countenance of the 
. , Late derſane 

tegiſlature, bat have been performed chiefya: the Ex; wh Of Pri WO derſont, with 


views (0 their own profit and convenience. This, which 1 lcraple wit to call A 
taudable Prigcip le, will always continue With tk e ENCOUragetnent to ert its 
force; and as chere are ttt! an ay parts nyth of Gre ab. hy iLain and! 1181 land that ac 
apparent!) un! n we ſee D alnly t that there is fill rom ior its exertion, by 

You, II. Part 2 „lich 
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EF 


Farther Improvements are ſtill neceſſary. 


L ITE preater the proſperity of a fate the greater prudence 
requiſite to preſerve it. This requires a fucc incl ſpecimen 
of our drfetls and reſources. Propoſal for improving agri- 
culture by extending our cultivation, Our capita! manufac- 
tures are capable of being much improved and greatly extend- 
ed. (Commerce by good laws may receive many advantages. 
The filleries a prodigious national reſource. The number of 
our por no formidable objection againſt what bath been ſaid 
of our Proſperity. Two propoſals uffered for the diminiſhing 
this burden in future. The grounds on which we may bope 
tc proceed vigorouſly in our improvements. An apology jor 
the 1. merous propoſals contained in this work. The con 
Cluftun, 


It! happy and flouriſhing condition of theſe iſlands in 

comparilon ot the ſtate in which they formerly were, hath 
been fully and clearly repreſented. It is however a wiſe and a 
quit maxim in politics, that as much or more prudence is ne- 
cellarv to preferve a ſtate when raiſed to opulence and grandeur, 
than wore rogQuiſite tO exalt it thereto, and experience hath juſti— 
hed the Huch of this poſuion. On theſe grounds it becomes ab- 
tolutcly our duty to have a conſtant and vigilant attention to the 
me ns ot preſerving and extending that proſperity to which by 
our Hun or by our anceſtors application we have attained. This 
can only be effected by a ſteady adherence to thoſe principles on 
which u was gradually raifed ; we are well acquainted with their 
Pature, their operations, and their conlequences, and may there- 
tore with good realon conclude them to be in point of efficacy 
adequate 10 whatever our preſent or our future circumſtances 
may require. "The demands of an extenfive empire are many; 
but her relources ate likewiſe numerous, the buſineſs is to fee 
them prudently choſen and properly apphed. Under ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as ours we may always truſt to the exertion of our na- 
tional ficultics, an active induſtry directed by wile and well ex- 
ecuied laws will, with a proper confidence in the divine bleſſing, 


which multitudes will fall into uſctul and Yecrative employments, and all the na- 
tuial aivaniages which nature hath fo bountitully beſtowed, will be gradually po- 
my to view, and iacreale the Nrength of that circulation ig which the health of 
* zody politic cena 
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ſupport that policy by which, as we from experience know, hu- 
man happinets is beſt maintained (a). 

IN oder more clearly to comprehend theſe points it may be 
very expedient to enter a little into parucular-, by mentioning 
and explaining ſome of theſe demands, and at the fame time 
ſhewing that theſe vations are really poſſeſſed of relources abun— 
dantly capable ot antwering them all, and of courle not only to 
maintain what we have already acquired, but even to extend 
thoſe acquiſitions much beyond their preſent bounds; and ail 
this without the leaſt danger of detracting from the hopes of lef- 
ſening the juſt inctements to induſtty, that tor the ſake of the 
lame good purpoſes onght to Nimulate our poflerity. 

WE may without tear of incurring the cenſure of partiality ven= 
ture to aflert, that (though poſſibly very tar ſhort of perteQion) 
agriculture hath been carried as high in this as perhñaps in any 
other country, and that our inhabitants are as well Killed in the 
nature of different foils, the properett means of unproving them 
by a variety of manures, the method of fencing and inctoſing 
them, the preſerving their fertility by a regular variation of 
crops, and all the other arts of hutbandry that have been hi- 
therto invented. By theſe means prodigious improvements have 
been made, more elpecially ot late years, and under the autpice 
ot Icyillature very large tracts ot common land have been brought 
into regular culture. In conſequence ot this fuch a change hath 
been made in our circumſtances, that inſtead ot purchaling from, 
we have, till within theſe few years, been able to ſopply large 
quantities of different kinds of grain to our neighbours, But 
experience hath taught us that neither the ſkill ot our farmers or 
the aſliitance of the legiſlature can guard againſt thoſe deficien— 
cies in crops occa ſioned by inclement ſeaſons. The only remedy 
tor this is an extenſion ot our cultivation, bis mas certainly he 
obtained by purchaſing at the public expence thoie tracts of 
heath, mots, and other waſte lands that deform more or Jeſs 
every county in the kingdom. By this mode ot proceeding, in— 
juri0us to none, and beneficial to all, there might be fuch an ac- 
ceſſion made to our arable lands as would ſecute us from ſcarcity 


(2) In reſpe& to nations as well as private perſons, no ſituation whatever can 
exempt them from ſollicit udes, for in this ſublunacy ſtate collective bodies as well 
as individuals are liable to neceſſities ot fome kind or other. Thee, it in narrow 
or contfi. ed circumſtances, are not tv be got over but with great pains and labour, 
but if in a profperous fituation, the means may be quickly ound 2nd exfily applied. 
la the courſe of this work we have endeavoured to point out many improvements 
that may be made, and whatever opinion may be entertained of them at pretent, 
ſore of them in a courſe of time certainly will be made. In reſpect to them all, 
and of every propoſition of this nature, the preſent times are very avourable; the 
light of experience ſhines much ſtronger than it cid. Ovr capitals are (arg er, and 
conſequently more equal to great undertakings; and what feerns conclufive on this 
head is the ſteadineſs as well as activity that hath lately been manifelt in the gurſuit 
of ſeveral arduvus and expenſive undertakings, tend;ag uſtimately to the public ad- 
vantage, and yet carried en, as we have elſewhere ſhewo, at the Charge and at the 
711k o! private pertoas, 
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at home at all times, and with the bleſſing of Heaven reſtore us 
to that great lovice of national wealth, exportation of grain, and 
this erh aps without a bounty (3). 

IT is natural io ſuppoſe, and indeed the thing is ſelt- evident, 
that a very great part of ſuch lands as theie could not be, at [caſt 
immediately „converted to this ule, Theſe therefore might be 
turned into grazing farms, Which would raiſe what is cquall 
wanting, a great number of cattle of, all ſorts, which valuable 
purpoſe would be much facilitated from the advantages derived 
from the farms hrſt mentioned, in the preſent bett approved 
mode of cultivation. On the whole theretore, a great and a 
continual augmentation would accrue of the public flock, aud 
quickly reſtore plenty of provifions, fo exceedingly neceflary to 
ſupport the induſtry of our people. "Thele meaſures without any 
ſtruggle, violence, or bloodthed would produce better eflects 
than the conquelit of territory equal in extent to all the tract; 
thus improved. For theſe would not only fürniſh immediate 
and future employment for a multitude of hands in the moſt u'c- 
ful kinds of labour, but would alſo excitc a general ſpirit of in- 
duſtry, and diſfuſe freth vigour and activity through the whole 
nation, as well as in its happy conſequences by abſolutely remov- 
ing the cau'es put an effectual period to future emigtations (c). 

ix ſuch of thefe farms as were properly ſiuated, and in ſuch 
parts of them as ſhould be found fitteſt for the purpoſe, timber 
more eſpecially, ſuch as is requiſite for the uſe of the royal navy, 
might be moft conven! rently planted and preſerved, by making 
ſuitable proviſions for that end in the tenure of the lands, lo as 
to rencer it the intereſt as well as the duty of every tenant to 

comply with ſuch inſunctions. For theſe lands being the imme- 
diate property of the public, and purchatcd with a ſpecial VIEW 
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Ibis, thou purehaſe d DV the nation, would be no exrence, tor menev txnencedl 
by. ihe public, lor the immediate ſervice of the public, cannot with. protriety. be 
called expence. \ i} the * lies in reipect to un of gil: erent kinds, hem P, [4% * 
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Me us of removing the pretent univerial complaints, and tecuring us againſt them 


( The national intereſt moſt certainly is, to have all kinds of proviſions plent i- 
ful an} cheap, for reatons which bare been fully explained in a former chapter. The 
Fe 7%. omoe! reonle to work in this conntry ie very Ii founded 
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to their berefit, every thing regarding them would by the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature be adjuſted with the utmoſt circumſpection, 
and the ſettlements made cautiouſly, gradually, and under ſuch 
regulations as might equally provide for the ſecurity and en- 
couragement ot the occupier, and for the general weltare of the 
community. By the execution of ſuch a ſcheme the propereſt 
ſize of tarms for national advantage might effectually be deter- 
mined, irom the cleareſt of all lights that of experience, and 
many other points of public utility that have been long, and may 
continue much longer matters of doubt and altercation, be lully 
decided. If in the firſt eflays any errors ſhould be committed, 
they might be amended in ſubſequent eſtabliſhments, and reme- 
died even in thole whenever the farſt terms expired (4). 

Lux great number of uſetul and valuable lubjects maintained 
by our manu{aCQtories of different kinds, and the vaſt emoluments 
ariſing continually from their labours to the public, mult cver 
render them and whatever regards chem, objects of the highett 


importance to ſuch as adminitter the affairs of this great and 


opulent nation. hey are indeed objects that are to be conſi- 
dered with conſtant care and with the deepelt attention, but at 
the ſame time they are objects that cannot be contemplated, but 
with the greateſt pleaſure and with the higheſt ſatis{ation. 
For it is the happineſs of this country to poltels the raw mate- 
rials of many, and thoſe too the molt conſiderable, which is a 
point of the greateſt conſequence, and in reference to the mate- 
rials brought hither from abroad, theſe likewiſe are moſtly ob- 
tained by the exchange of our own produce. It may be truly 
ailirmed ot all our capital manufactures, as well trgm wool, lea- 
ther, metals, linnen, as thoſe of ſilk, cotton, glats, paper, &c. 
that they may be extended beyond their preſent ſtate, and many 
of them to a very great degree. We have it alſo in our power 


be etetually done by the method propoſed, which beſies providing employment 
for multitudes that want it, in the immediate buſineſ of iarming. would add hike» 
wiſe greatly to the raw materials requifte for our manufa gutes, ſuch as wool, lea- 
ther, ta low, &c. Beftdes, the improvewent of cheſe titherto waſte and uſclets 
lands would, as we ſhall hereatter ſhew, affor both example and inſtruction to the 
inhabitants of the teinoter parts of both iſlands, and put them upon a like vigorous 
erertion of their talents, and produce thereby many uſetul and ſalutary effects. 

( !) It will be expedient that all the regulations in reſpec to theſe new farm? 
ſhould be eay, cheap, and of apparent utility. Such as the allotting cottages, with 
{mail portions of land, for the habitatioas and ſabliltence of labourers and their fas 
milies, The reviving the practice of uſing oxen inttead of horſes for draught. The 
raiſiag flax upon moors, where experience ſhews it may be dune to great advantage. 
Foſſioly alſo the breeding of bees might deſerve conſideration. But in every thing 
of this fort encouragement ſhould be held forth, and little or no compalſton uſed. 
A3 the ficlt ſtep of theſe improvements mult be a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral 
kinds ot ſoil, in order to diſtinguiſh the ules to which they mi be beſt applied. the 
very hiſtory o* theſe farms, when brought to any degree of perfection, would be of 
extraqrdinary benefit, as it wouid comprehend a ſyſtem of experimental knowledge, 
that, as is hinced in the preceding note, could not but ſtimulate the inhabitants os 
remoter and hitherto leſs cultivated parts of both island, thus taught and cacouragy 
ed, to enter upon the like method? of improvements. 
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to promote them in many reſpects. For we may relieve thoſe 
employed in them trom a variety of reſtraints 1impoled when 
things of this fort were leſs underſtord, and which have been 
continued rather from cuſtom and prejudice, than trom neceſſity 
or uſe. By countenancing, encouraging, and rewarding amply, 
the intreducing new, or the improvement of thoſe already in- 
troduced, By op} "oling public ſpirit in prelerting and ſupporting 
them again{t the vain intruſions of frivolons faſhions. By dimi— 
niſhing, as in many inſtances might be done, the price of raw 
materials. By eaſing them in reſpect to duties, which is allo 
pructicable, net only without detriment, but with great advan- 
lage to the public revenue, By a judicious application of boun- 
ties, to promote ther exportation, by bringing them cheap to 
foreign markets, ard by a Yaricty of other meth«ds. To theſe 
hints it may pot he improper to add, that what hath been before 
recommended in regard to the extending our cultivation, would 
have an immediate effect on our moſt valuable manufaé tures, by 
an increaſe of their conſumption, by a ncw race of farmers and 
their induilrious de pendants (e). 

V's have in the progre's of this work very frequently ſhewn 
how much our foreign commerce and domeſtic trade have been 
ind: bred to the wite and timely inter poſit on of the legiſlature, 
ard particula:ly in the act of navigation, the meaſures taken to 
leſſen our deſtructive importations of luxury from a neighbouring 
countiy, and in exempting moſt of our native commedities and 
m nulaQures from duties upon exportation. We may from 
hence form the mot? reaſonable expectations, that the like ſalu— 
tary and eftectial helps will never he wanting in future tor the 
ſame benehcial purpotes. By their intervention, whenever it is 
neceſlary , a check may be given to fuch importations as are in- 
jurious to our intereſts, and ſerve oniy to gratify luxury or folly, 
We mav alſo rely on them {or ſecuriny to us the advantages ſti- 
pulated with foreign nations by our treaties of commerce, which 
advantages have generally ſpeaking been purchaſed by our aſſiſt- 


When we look back on or principal manutfaures« in the fate they were 2 
century ago. and conſider the prodigions advances that have been made, it will na- 
turally encourage us to pr: ceed vigorouſly in the fame track, We hive improved our 
wool in poin of quantity and quality to almoſt an incredible degree, and we have 
ikewile a vaſt variety of woollen manu fatures, yet the light cloths of France pre- 
vil in the Levant, ard might certainly be made here as che?p and in as great pe- 
tel on, Our linen manu acture is iN a manner new, and the growth of our own 
time, vet we Pill import a gre:t deal, and the diminiſhing this importation is an 
obie Ao which we ſhould never loſe light, the rather becauſe by proper enconrage- 
mr 1! vt certait Iv in our power, We have the materials and the means oi making 
pla's and tab, of ſome kinds at leaſt, more in our reach than any other nation, In 
our manviaftures in general the ingenuity, induſtry, and dexterity of our workmen 
a 1ncontehie, and in the moſt complicated the happy diſtribution cf their ſeveral 
ads contributes equally ta their cheapneſs and to their perlegion Add 10 this, 
what hath been cilewhere mentioned, our extenſive capitals, and we may fately 
—_ that it is in our power not only to puſh but to preterve them agaialt all our 
rivals, 
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ance in times of difficulty or diſtreſs. It would perhaps contribute 
to the general benefit, if all the laws now ſubſiſting in reference 
to commerce and trade were carefully examined, thoſe of expeti- 
enced utility enforced, and ſuch as are not of this nature, or are 
already fallen into diſſuetude, repealed. A court merchant tor 
the deciding caules relative purely to diſputes in trade, hath often 
been recommended by the ableſt judges, and would certainly 
have good effects, in preventing lols ot time and expence. Ihe 
reviſal of the laws relating to bankrupts leems hikewile very re- 
quiſite, in order to diminith the charges that attend comnmuſlions, 
to expedite the recovery ot bankrupts debts, and to procure a 
ſpeedy and certain dividend of their effects. But above all, the 
greateſt attention ſhould be ſhewn to the encouragement and ſup- 
port of induſtry of every kind, and to the depreſſing, und it poſ- 
{ible extinguiſhing that traudulent ſpirit of gaming in trade, where, 
however concealed under ſpecious diſguies, foine gain by out - 
witting, and others loic by being outwitted, white the nation ſut- 
fers by a pernicious practice, which, though univerſally condemn - 
ed, hath not hitherto been ſubjeQed to the puniſhment it de— 
let ves (f). 

Tur ſeveral fiſheries that belong to this iſland, have been 
conſidered in their proper places. In ſpeaking of them it hath 
been ſhewn that though they are by no means what they might 
be, yet are they far from being ſo inconſiderable as they are 
ſometimes repreſented. "The greateſt pains have been taken to 
ſhew that they might be extended and improved, and the moſt 
eficetual methods tor doing this have been pointed out. Here it 
1, proper to obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of national induſtry 
more lucrative than this, that it converts the ocean into a mine, 


(f) The viciſſitudes of human affairs, though conſpicuous in all, is in none 
more evident than in matters of trade, Thete are continually ſhiſting and varying 
in ſuch a manner, that the rules moſt uſeſul and falutary at one time become uſeleſs 
and frequently pernicious at another. It is our peculiar felicity, that we have a 
permanent and never failing reſource againſt theſe evils, in the legiſlature. To this 
application may at any time be made, new regulations propoſed, alterations defired, 
and the good or bad effects of fo:mer ſtatutes frecly and fairly ſtated, in order to 
their being en forced, or in part or in the whole repealed, From the wiſdom and 
power of the leg flature we may expect, that in regard to gur domeſtic intercourſe, 
that probity between min and man be maintained, which is lo eſſentially requiſi e 
in ſuch concerns, and to ſupport the credit of our goods and manuſactures ſent, 
abroad for the benefit of the merchant and the honour of the nation, We may 
expect from thence the ſuppreſſion of ſmupgeling, fo highly injurious to the honeſt 
dealer, and fo exceedingly detrimental to the public weltare. As allo the extirpa- 
tion of that ſpirit of monopoly ard wholeſale gaming mentioned in the text, firice 
theſe are the two rocks, on which, mere eſpecially in our times, fo many ſhipwrecks 
have been made. The truth is, that fraud ought to be conſidered as the rutt of 
trade, which it the file of law is not ſharp, or the arm of the magiſtrate not ſtrong 
enough to abrade, it will gradually corrode and deſtroy the ſubſtance. It is true 
that this reform cannot be effected at once, or abſolutely perhaps at all. But this 
kinders not that every means ſhould be exerted to protect the honeſt and induſtrious”. 
Citizen againſt men biinied by ſelf-intereſt and void of principle, whoſe artifices are 
always fatal te where, and ſometimes to themſel'es, but moſt of all © the commu- 
nity, 
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and furniſhes immenſe profits from what, except labour, coſts 
but little, and is beſides attended with very many beneficial con- 
ſequences. It hath been farther rendered inconteſtably evident, 
that Great Britain and Ireland, with the iſlands dependent upon 
them, are in this reſpec poſſeſſed of natural advantages ſuperior 
to all other nations; in reſpect to ſituation, numbers of people, 
materials of every kind; and indeed whatever can be required for 
fuccelstully carrying them on. It therefore depends entirely 
upon ourſelves, to gain by a proper exertion of theſe peculiar 
benefits, the abſolute poſſeſſion of almoſt all the fiſheries, with- 
out having recourſe to diſputes or prohibitions. This, without 
doubt, would be an amazing and perpetual, as well as eaſy ac- 
quiſition, in regard to wealth, ſhipping, and naval power. Our 
neglect hitherto of fo great an object is indeed a reproach to our 
national policy; but conſidered in another point of hght, it is at 
once a practicable and a prodigious national reſource (2). 

Ir may be urged as a ſtrong objection againſt what hath been 
fad, that in the midſt of our opulence we have a great and in- 
crezſfing number of poor. Yet this in reality doth not in the 
lcaſt dinun ſn what hath been advanced with reſpect to our na— 
tional proſperity, for poor there always have been, and always 
will be, and more likewtle in pro ortion in rich countries, where, 
from that very circumſtance, luxury and a propenſity to idleneſs 
will in a great degree previ], it muſt however be allowed, that 
vagrant poor and common beggars are incomiatibie with juſt po- 
bey. Our Jaws however tor the ſettlement oj the poor are ſuf— 
ficiently expreſſive o! the iptention of the legiſlature, and the 
fault therefore hes in an ineffectual execution, which, however, 
in many cafes plainly ates from ro diſhonovrable ſource, the 
miidneſ and lenity of magiſtrates. Indigence ſimply confidered 
is no crime, and of conſequence no Kt object for {-verny. It is 
often the eee and not the fault ot individuals, and with 
reſpet to the poor we ought to conſider, that as our fellow- 
creatures they are intiiled to humanity „as our fellow- ſubjects to 


(-) The very ingenious and judicions Sir William Petty, from the conſiderat ion 
of the ſtate of things as they ood in his time, propoſed that taxes of Scotland, 
ſnouli be paid in fiſh, and of Heiand flax, both accoiding to his ſcheme being to be 
G by and for the benefit o: the public. This ſcheme, though not pracicabie in 
wo t. carries in it a very Jullt 1 les. For by promoting the grow Hh of timber, the 
citation of hemp, the innen manufiture, and above all the fheries, North 
B-itain might receive infinite benefits. On the other hand the giving « very encou-— 
r1ycGirient t9 the cattle trade, tt the Importation of wonk and wonlien yarn, and 
more elſpecinlly to their vaiunble and cxtenfive mane fatures of hnnens, the inha— 
bitunts of Ireland might be ully ernloyed and greatly enriched. Theſe feparate 
parts would not barely contribute to the welfare of thoſe countries, to the har- 
non, beirwoen the nations, but alto conduce exceetingly to the benefit of this King. 
dom. The liſheries in the ſmaller iſland more elt eciatly would turn to the greater? 
and mot immediate advantage, fince whatever they acquired muſt be appli ed to 
pe 2 the convenientes of lite, and with theſe they muſt be furniſhed from 


he: ce. y0n the whole their conditian would be much mended, and the people 
o South Brian derive great profits from thence. 
0 
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compaſſion, and as our fellow- chtiſtians to charitable relief, In 
this laſt teſpe& we certainly have not been wantipg, as hoſpitals 
and other charitable inſtitutions are among the moſt honourable 
teſtimonies of our wealth (5). 
THERE 1s a plain diſtinction to be made between profligate 

vagrants and ſuch as are indigent from inevitable necetiity. "The 
latter only are juſt objeQs of political care, which ought to be 
extended with the utmoſt tenderneſs to the aged and tothe innim, 
It might perhaps contribute to lefien the number of thote who 
are now eſteemed a burthen, it proper ſchools under the direction 
of well qualified perſons were erected, to which young children 
might be ſent by their parents, and meet with a proper educa- 
tion in reſpec to morals, and at the fame time be employed in 
ſome ſuitable kinds of labour. It may be that another ſtep hi- 
therto unattempted, would contribute to the ſame good purpole, 
and that is, by holding out proper encouragement to an induſtri— 
ous and regular courſe of lite, by aſhgning a cottage with a mall 
proportion of land to ſuch families as have bred up three children 
or more, and leitled them in the world in any honeſt occupati- 
ons. This competent proviſion for ſuch perſons in the evening 
of their days ſhould be made, not in the mode of charity, but as 

the juſt reward and diſtinction due to them from ſociety, as hav- 
ing been, while they were able ſo to be, uſetul, active, and in- 
duſtrious members of it (5). 


THESE 


(5) The maintenance and employment of the poor is a ſubjeft that hath em- 
ployed the heads and the pens of very able men. Amonęſt theſe Sir Matthew 


Hale, Dr. Davenant, and Ur. Burn, Many efforts have been made, many altera- 


tions in our laws have been tried with very little effect. Our poor are ſtill very 
numerous, and many of them are till alſo in a very wretched condition, We 
have in general wrong notions upon this head in reſpect to Holland; for, though 
they have no common beggars they have great numbers of poor. In that country 
however the indigent are ar from being unhappy. For being commuted to the 


care of intelligent perſons of unſpotted integrity, who from a principle of religion 
and public fpirit conſt antly and regularly d iſcharge that duty, they receive a com- 
ſortable ſubſiſence at go very great expence. Out great as the number of our 


— 


poor is we find it matnified by ſome writers. . Gee computed that we hed a 
million many years ago, and unon this Flew Xe was for tranſporting them to the 
colonies. But whatever their nuraber be it is better to keep and maintain them at 
home, becauſe even their conſurnption is « benefit to the induilitons, One great 
ſource of their namber is ccrta! al the dcarnets of provitions, for though men ate 
naturally aſhamed to beg, yet that ſhame may be overcome if they find they mait 
work and ftarve. It the render ie di ſpoled to lee this matter very lully diſcuiled by 
a perſon of great kno edge and þ umanity , ke may conſult a late treatiſe, intiuled, 
_ Obſervations on the Preſent State ot the parochial and vagrant Poor, London 
1773, $vo” 

(1) As to the poor in their preſent ſtate. they muſt be leſt to the regulations of 
the laws as they now ſtand, or as by the wifion af the legiflature they may be al- 
tered. The idle and incorrigible merit punihment, the aged, impotent, and in- 
firm, national relief. The hints given ir. the text are intended to prevent the in- 
creaſe of the poor in future We ſee plane that nothing contributes ſo much to 
this miſchief as the want of morals, 2nd of an early conception «©; the power _ 
neceſſity of induſtry to procure ſubſiſtence. If therefore ſchools were provided, 
which children were taught to read, and the grounds of the Chriſtian religion, A*. 
at the ſame time employed to Work, they would come into the world much better 

qualified 
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Tuxsx inſtances, to which if it had appeared neceſſary, very 
many more might have been added, ſhew plainly that in the moſt 
capital points we have very pregnant reſources, and are in no 
danger of declining through want of means to proceed. We 
may I:;kewiſe on the juſt grounds of experience, in reſpeC to 
cultivation, manu'(actures, and commerce, expect that our re- 
curring to theſe will produce freſh reſources not yet perhaps in 
any man's contemplation, At all events there are two points, 
which maturely conſidered, are ſufficient to excite our endeavours, 
and to ſupport us in the purſuit of them. The firſt is that viſible 
ſpirit of enterprize, which diſtinguiſhes the preſent age, and is the 
ftrongeſt proof ot national vigour, The ſecond is that readineſs 
which the legiſlature almoſt annually expreſſes, to countenance, 
aſſiſt, and cheriſh every undertaking in reſpect to which there jo 
a probable proſpect of ſucceſs. While therefore we are aQtuated 
by this ſpirit, and our conſtitution retains its force, there can be 
no doubt of our proſecuting whatever plans may be formed for 
the embelliſhment of that ſtructure of public oeconomy, which, 
though in ſome parts ſo highly finiſhed, 1s yet in others viſibly 
incomplete. 

Ir is neceſſary to mention that the propoſitions offered in this 
chapter, and indeed through the whole work, are offered by a 
perſon who has the greateſt diffidence of his own judgment, and 
the greateſt deference for the ſentiments of thoſe who have ſupe- 


rior talents and better lights, and to their correction, he ſhall 


always chearfully and willingly ſubmit. His thinking much and 
long upon theſe ſubjects, making many enquiries, and receiving 
which he gratefully acknowledges, a variety of informations, in- 
duced him to give them place. If, as is very poſſible, ſome of 
them ſhould ſeem impracticable, or even chimerical, it will not 
afford him any ſerfible mortification. Tt he had ſeen them in 
that light, he would certainly not have produced them to public 
view, neither did this proceed from any preſumption of his own 
abilities, but from obſerving that many things which had been 
treated with contempt and even with ridicule at their firſt ap- 
peararce, have notwithſtanding in ſucceeding times been adopt— 
ed and brought to bear, and he hath upon this head always 


aualiSed to live in it than they do at preſent. What they earn might be inconſide- 
rable. when compared with the expence of theſe {chools, which however need not 
te great. But whatever their earnings are, they will be thereby withheld from 
idleneſs, initiated to labour, and to the'knowleige of its being the means of their 
petting bread, and however ſmall, it will be an addition to the public ſtock. In 
reſpect to what is propoſed in tavour of perſons advanced in life, who have brought 
up children to honeſt ermpioymgnts, the reward in the firſt place 1s reaſonable, and 
muſt probably have good effects. For no nation in the world is more ambitious of 
diftintion than our own, and the defire of being cunfidered in their old age in a 
conſpicuous point of light, and having at the fame time a comfortable proviſion, 
would firmulge their feelings through the whole courſe of their days, and thereby 
very often put it in their power to wave that very emolument which might have 
been the primitive object of their wiſkes, 
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thought, that the credit of a private and obſcure individual, was 
a very trivial ſacrifice to make, in any caſe where public utility 
Was In view, 

I sR ALL conclude this work with recommending a ſhort obſer- 
vation to the reader's contemplation, which is, that notwithſtand- 
ing the general opinion that in every political ſyſtem the ſeeds of 
its diſfolution are contained, yet fuch is the excellent frame of 
our conſtitution, that if we examine it with cancour no ſuch 
ſeeds will be perceived therein ; and that therefore we may rea- 
ſonably hope the great extent of dominion and power Which in 
this laſt century we have under the influence of that conſtitution 
ſo wonderfully attained, may be looked upon as ſuch an indica- 
tion of a robuſt ſtate of health, as may preſerve the empire of 
Britain many ages from decay. At leaſt this ought to be the wiſh 
of every true friend to his country, and who hath a juſt ſenſe 
ol its preſent happy ſtate! 5 


ha. 


